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Art.  I.  A  Histoiy  of  England^  from  the  first  Invasion  of  the 
Romans.  By  John  Lingard,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
London,  1823. 

DR  Lingard  is  already  known  to  the  world  by  several  valuable 
publications.  His  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church 
display  much  research  and  erudition.  His  Reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  (Dr  Huntingford)  is  an  able,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  present  work 
will  not  detract  from  the  reputation  he  has  acquired :  and  in* 
!eed  the  success  it  has  already  obtained,  is  a  proof  at  once  of  its 
merits,  and  of  the  good  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public.  It 
has  deservedly  placed  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  our 
English  historians. 

To  appreciate  justly  a  work  like  this,  would  require  a  more 
minute  and  careful  examination  of  its  contents  than  we  have  now 
leisure  to  bestow  upon  them.  Dr  Lingard's  book  is  the  fruit 
of  great  industry,  learning  and  acuteness,  directed  by  no  ordi- 
nary talents.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  manner. 
His  periods  are  poised,  and  musical  in  their  cadence,  with  a  va- 
riety in  their  structure  that  pleases  without  palling  on  the  ear. 
His  style  is  nervous  and  concise,  and  never  enfeebled  by  use- 
less epithets,  or  encumbered  with  redundanl,  unmeaning  phrases. 
If  it  be  deficient  in  that  happy  negligence  and  apparent  ease  of 
expression, —  if  it  want '  those  careless,  inimitable  beauties,'  which 
in  Hume  excited  the  despair  and  admiration  of  Gibbon, — there 
is  no  other  modern  history  with  which  it  may  not  challenge  a 
comparison.  The  narrative  of  Dr  Lingard  has  the  perspicuity 
of  Ilobertson,  with  more  freedom  and  fancy.  His  diction  has 
the  ornament  of  Gibbon  without  his  affectation  and  obscurity. 
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It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  Ur  Lingnrd,  to  confine  our 
praise  of  his  work  to  its  style  and  diction.  He  possesses  what 
he  claims,  the  rare  merit  of  havinfj  collected  his  materials  from 
original  historians  and  records.  He  has  not  copied  at  second- 
hand from  other  compilers  ;  nor,  like  many  of  his  brethren,  re- 
tailed to  us  the  vapid  dregs  of  repeated  transfusions  from  the 
primary  sources  of  information.  To  borrow  his  own  metaphor, 
he  has  not  drawn  from  the  troubled  stream,  but  drank  from  the 
fountainhead.  His  narrative  has  accordingly  a  freshness  of 
character,  a  stamp  of  originality,  not  to  be  found  in  any  general 
history  of  England  in  common  use. 

His  diligent  perusal  and  study  of  our  ancient  historians,  his 
critical  examination  of  their  works,  his  careful  and  judicious 
comparison  of  their  statements  where  they  differ,  have  enabled 
Dr  Lingard  to  explain  many  transactions  that  were  before  ob- 
scure, to  show  the  connexion  between  events  that  appeared  be- 
fore disjointed,  and  to  make  many  silent  corrections  in  our 
history,  which  are  not  the  less  valuable,  because  they  are  not 
ostentatiously  obtruded  on  our  notice,  and  may  therefore  pass 
unobserved  by  the  more  careless  of  his  readers.  To  one  de- 
sirous of  making  a  study,  and  not  a  mere  amusement  of  the 
history  of  his  country,  we  know  no  general  history  of  England 
that  we  should  sooner  recommend  than  the  work  before  us.  In 
the  multitude  of  authorities  to  which  it  appeals,  and  in  the  ex- 
actness of  its  references,  it  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Robertson  or  of  Gibbon.  It  is  needless  to  remark, 
that  without  tliese  aids  to  the  reader,  without  these  salutary  re- 
straints on  die  author,  a  work  professing  to  be  historical,  though 
it  may  divert  the  idle  and  gratify  the  prejudiced,  is  not  more 
deserving  of  credit  than  the  romance  of  Waverley  or  Ivanhoe. 

To  the  merits  of  diligence,  learning,  and  critical  acuteness, 
Dr  Lingard  adds  a  talent  for  narration  which  we  rarely  find  in 
authors  distinguished  for  antiquarian  research.  His  selection 
of  materials  from  the  voluminous  works  he  has  consulted,  has 
been  made  with  judgment  and  arranged  with  skill.  His  narra- 
tive is  clear,  full,  and  unembarrassed.  If  there  be  any  fault  in 
the  composition  of  his  work,  it  is  that  the  story  flows  in  too 
equable  a  stream.  There  are  no  pauses  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, or  provoke  the  reflections  of  his  readers.  We  are  carried 
on  smoothly  and  insensibly,  without  stopping  to  consider  what 
is  interesting  or  curious  in  our  way,  and  reach  the  end  of  our 
journey  with  a  faint  and  vague  recollection  of  the  objects  we 
have  passed.  Revolutions  the  most  important  glide  before  us, 
without  any  anticipation  of  their  approach,  notice  of  their  ar- 
rival, or  retrospective  view  of  their  effects. 
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But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks,  that  Dr  Lln- 
gard  has  confined  himself  to  a  mere  recital  of  events,  without 
comment  or  observation,  or  that  he  is  an  indifferent  spectator 
of  the  progress  of  society  and  manners.  Availing  himself  of  the 
information  accumulated  in  the  two  last  centuries,  and  profiting 
by  the  labours  and  researches  of  his  predecessors,  he  has  on  the 
contrary  interwoven  in  his  narrative  many  valuble  episodes,  on 
the  character,  customs,  and  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and 
on  the  important  alterations  successively  effected  in  their  laws 
and  constitution,  in  their  judicatories,  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
and  in  their  administration  military  and  financial.  On  all  these 
subjects  we  find  much  minute  and  curious  information  in  his 
history;  but  we  shall  look  in  it  in  vain  for  those  general  and  com- 
prehensive views,  that  sagacity  and  judgment,  those  masterly 
lessons  of  political  wisdom,  that  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  calm  philosophy,  and  dispassionate  balancing  of 
opinions,  which  delight  and  instruct  us  in  the  pages  of  Hume. 

It  was  a  practice  of  that  great  historian,  on  grave  and  im- 
portant questions,  where  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  course 
to  be  taken  was  doubtful  or  disputed,  to  bring  forward  the  ar- 
guments that  might  be  used  on  both  sides ;  and  to  give  a  more 
historic  form  to  these  discussions,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
him  to  state  them  as  having  been  actually  proposed  and  urged 
at  the  time,  by  the  contending  parties.  Dr  Lingard  appears  to 
disapprove  of  this  practice,  and  calls  it  fiction.  We  are  sure 
that  no  fraud  was  intended  by  it  on  the  part  of  Mr  Hume,  and 
doubt  whether  he  has  ever  had  readers  simple  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  controversial  discussions  inserted  in  his  history  took 
place  in  the  form  and  manner  there  related.  Like  the  speeches 
in  Livy,  we  have  always  regarded  them  as  political  disquisi- 
tions, applicable  to  all  times  and  places;  and  believing  it  to 
be  the  object  of  history  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and 
not  merely  to  load  the  memory  with  events,  we  have  studied 
them,  we  confess,  with  attention,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  with 
profit.  Mr  Hume,  to  be  sure,  did  not  extract  them  from  the 
monkish  chronicles,  where  Dr  Lingard  has  probably  sought 
for  them  in  vain,  but  drew  them  from  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind  :  And,  so  just  and  true  are  his  reflections,  and  yet  so  na- 
tural and  obvious  do  they  appear,  when  presented  to  us  in  his 
admirable  sketches,  that  though  no  authority  may  be  found  for 
them  in  contemporary  annals,  we  cannot  help  believing,  that 
they  contain  the  sentiments  and  views,  not  only  of  the  states- 
men and  parties  to  whom  he  ascribes  them,  but  of  politicians 
and  nations,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  when  similar  ques-" 
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tions  have  arisen,  since  men  were  first  united  in  society,  and 
governed  by  their  reason  and  reflection. 

In  pathetic  and  dramatic  narration,  Dr  Lingard  must  not  be 
compared  to  Mr  Hume;  and  in  moral  feeling  he  is  not  less  in- 
ferior. To  be  oppressed  with  calamity,  was  at  all  times  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  sympathy  of  Mr  Hume.  To  rouse  his  in- 
dignation, it  was  enough  to  place  before  his  eyes  a  scene  of 
cruelty,  hypocrisy,  or  injustice.  Dr  Lingard  has  litde  talent 
for  pathetic  description.  His  humanity  is  apt  to  slumber  where 
none  but  laymen  suffer;  and  his  indignation  against  oppression 
is  seldom  warm,  unless  when  churchmen  are  wronged. 

Both  historians  have  their  defects.  Mr  Hume  has  been  ac- 
cused of  a  childish  partiality  for  Kings.  Dr  Lingard  worships 
a  more  jealous  itlol — the  Church. 

Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  Mr  Hume  was  in  reality  an  admirer  of  popular  govern- 
ment in  preference  to  monarchy.  But,  though  in  his  speculative 
tenets  a  republican,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  History  of  England  is  unfavourable  to  the  popular  party  iu 
our  Constitution.  From  temper,  disposition  and  character,  he 
was  averse  to  violence  and  turbulence ;  and  therefore,  in  civil 
contests,  he  was  always  inclined  to  side  with  the  party  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  acting  on  the  defensive.  But  such,  to  ap- 
pearance, is  in  general  the  relative  situation  of  a  government 
when  contending  with  its  subjects.  The  encroachments  of  power 
are  commonly  slow  and  imperceptible ;  its  invasions  of  popular 
rights  are  made  without  tumult  or  confusion,  disguised  by  pre- 
tences of  public  good,  and  often  effective  for  the  time  in  repressing 
disorder  and  maintaining  tranquillity.  The  efforts  of  the  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  sudden  and  violent,  provoked  by  resent- 
ment and  oppression,  and  leading  directly  to  civil  war.  Mr  Hume 
had,  besides,  adopted  from  Brady  strained  and  exaggerated  no- 
tions of  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ;  and,  seduced 
by  the  specious  theory  of  that  learned  and  acute,  but  disinge- 
nuous inquirer,  he  was  led,  on  many  occasions,  to  mistake  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  recover  their  rights,  for  invasions  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
the  contested  prerogatives  were  usurpations;  and  forgot  that, 
though  sometimes  acquiesced  in  from  convenience,  and  at  other 
times  submitted  to  from  necessity,  they  had  been  always  disput- 
ed, and  had  been  frequently  resisted  with  success. 

But,  though  too  much  disposed,  in  his  History  of  England, 
to  take  part  with  the  Crown  against  the  people,  no  historian 
had  a  stronger  sense  than  Mr  Hume  of  the  benefits  of  civil  li- 
bert}'^ ;  no  one  has  pleaded  with  more  success,  or  defended  with 
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more  steadiness,  the  cause  of  humanity  and  toleration;  and,  on 
great  occasions,  no  one  has  expressed  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
struo-f^les  for  liberty  and  limited  government.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  the  beautiful  and  animating  passage,  where  he  describes 
the  opening  of  the  Great  Parliament,  and  pourtrays,  with  such 
force  and  truth,  the  great  men  there  assembled,  destined  to  re- 
\ive  the  ancient  spirit  of  their  country,  without  participating  in 
his  admiration  of  their  genius,  and  his  applause  of  their  de- 
sio-ns.  It  is  true,  that  dislike  of  the  fanaticism,  which  at  once 
inspired  and  clouded  their  virtues,  and  commiseration  for  the 
victims,  justly,  though  irregularly  sacrificed  to  their  resentment, 
made  him  afterwards  judge  harshly,  if  not  unfairly,  of  their  cha- 
racters, and  withdraw  from  their  exertions  the  sympathy  he  la- 
vishes on  their  opponents.  But,  even  in  his  aberrations  from 
the  cause  of  liberty,  we  never  find  him  an  apostate  from  its 
principles.  He  never  deigns  to  varnish  or  embellish,  with  his 
eloquence,  the  speculative  dogmas  of  slavery.  He  uniformly 
treats  with  scorn  and  indignation  the  palliations  for  cruelty  and 
injustice,  whether  urged  by  laymen  or  churchmen,  by  kings  or 
demagogues. 

We  are  far  from  intending,  by  these  remarks  on  Mr  Hume's 
general  character  as  an  historian,  to  vindicate  or  palliate  his 
history  of  the  Stuarts.  We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  its  de- 
ficiencies in  what  constitute  the  chief  merit  of  an  historian,  fide- 
lity and  regard  to  truth.  Various  reasons  may  be  given,  though 
no  satisfactory  excuse  can  be  offered,  for  his  partiality  to  an  un- 
happy race,  whose  faults  and  errors  were  redeemed  by  fewer 
great  or  good  qualities  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  fiimily 
that  has  ever  worn  the  Crown  of  England.  He  had  received 
from  education  a  strong  tincture  of  Jacobitism,  which  was  then 
fashionable  in  Scotland  among  all  who  felt,  or  affected,  a  re- 
gard for  the  honour  and  ancient  independence  of  their  coun- 
try; and,  though  his  manly  understanding  rejected  with  disdain 
the  principles  of  the  Jacobites,  his  early  bias  in  their  favour  led 
him,  in  his  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  to  extenuate 
their  guilt.  He  had  encountered  opposition  too,  and  narrowly 
escaped  prosecution  from  the  sour  and  intolerant  bigotry  of  the 
Calvinistic  Clergy,  that  indisposed  him  to  a  party  of  which 
they  had  been  the  champions  and  supporters.  When  he  began 
to  write,  there  was  an  appearance  of  gallantry  in  maintaining  a 
cause,  which  had  been  abandoned  for  half  a  century  by  the 
worshippers  of  Fortune;  for  the  same  turn  of  character  that 
makes  men  Tories  at  present,  made  them  at  that  time  Whigs. 

But,  setting  aside  his  errors  from  prejudice  and  education, 
his  great  defect  as  a  friend  of  liberty  and  popular  government 
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eeeros  to  have  been  a  morbid  horror  of  whatever  tended  to  dis- 
turb for  a  time  the  peace  and  order  of  society.  Disgusted  with 
the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of  civil  contests,  provoked  by  the  hypo- 
crisy of  some,  indignant  at  the  ambition  of  others,  alarmed  at 
the  fiiry  and  madness  of  all,  his  reflections  tend  to  damp  our 
ardour  for  exertion,  and,  without  inculcating  the  principles,  lead 
to  the  practice  of  passive  obedience.  The  pupils  formed  in  his 
school  are  apt,  in  their  dread  of  temporary  confusion,  to  over- 
look or  undervalue  the  permanent  evils  of  slavery;  and,  in 
their  desire  to  secure  the  repose  of  one  generation,  to  sacrifice 
the  happiness  of  many.  They  are  no  friends  to  despotic  rule, 
and  Value,  as  they  ought,  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  but  they  are 
better  quailfied  to  enjoy  its  benefits  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, when  conferred  by  others,  than  to  earn  or  maintain  it  by 
their  own  exertions. 

Dr  Lingard  also,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  no  generous  sym- 
pathy in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  appears  to  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  struggles  for  liberty  that  form  the  brightest  part  of 
our  annals.  He  relates,  with  lifeless  coldness,  the  establish- 
ment of  Magna  Charta,  seems  unconscious  of  the  importance 
of  the  contests  between  Henry  III.  and  his  people,  and  com- 
memorates the  termination  of  the  struggle  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward I.  with  freezing  indifference.  In  short,  it  is  only  when 
the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  affected,  that 
his  passions  are  warmed ;  and  even  churchmen  appear  to  suf- 
fer in  his  estimation,  when  they  contribute  to  the  civil  liber- 
ties, or  devote  themselves  to  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind. 
One  cold  sentence  of  approbation  suffices  for  Winchelsea  and 
'  Langton  :  Pages  are  devoted  t0  the  vindication  of  Dunstan  and 
of  Becket. 

Dr  Lingard,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  decided  partisan 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  That  he  should  be  devoted  to  her 
doctrines,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  faith  he  holds,  and 
the  profession  he  has  embraced.  But  he  is  not  only  a  be- 
liever in  the  creed,  and  advocate  for  the  discipline  of  his 
church ;  he  is  the  defender  of  all  her  saints  and  confes- 
sors, the  eulogist  of  all  who  have  laboured  or  suffered  in 
her  cause,  the  decrier  of  all  who  have  resisted  her  usurpations. 
From  the  days  of  Austin  to  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  his 
thermometer  for  personal  merit  is  of  spiritual  manufacture.  In 
his  own  church,  he  prefers  the  regular  to  the  secular  clergy, 
and  seems  to  regard  the  monastic  profession  as  the  perfection  of 
Christian  virtue.  On  some  occasions  he  has  objected  to  the 
claims  of  temperal  authority,  and  to  other  usurpations  of  the 
Popo«  ;  biit  he  is  ever  faithful  to  the  church.     In  no  instance 
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that  we  reooJLect  has  be  renounced  any  one  of  her  immunitieK, 
or  abandoned  any  one  of  her  pretensions.  In  his  account  of 
the  celebrated  controversy  with  Becket,  he  has  amused  his 
readers  with  an  historical  disquisition  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
exemption  claimed  by  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction,  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  of  the  extent  to  which  that  privilege  gave 
impunity  to  crimes,  dropped  some  hints  of  the  superiority  of  the 
ecclesiastical  over  the  lay  tribunals,  but  never  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  the  claim  itself. 

Dr  Lingard  pronounces  his  anathema  against  the  philosophy 
of  history,  which  he  is  pleased  to  term  the  philosophy  of  ro- 
mance.    He  compares  the  philosophic  historian  to  the  novelist, 

*  whose  privilege,'  he  tells  us,  it  is  '  to  be  always  acquainted  with 

*  the  secret  motives  of  those  whose  conduct  and  character  he  deli- 

*  neates. '  (Preface).  More  is  not  wanted  to  show,  that  he  entire- 
ly misconceives  the  nature  and  purpose  of  what  has  been  called 
the  philosophy  of  history.  The  philosophic  historian  troubles 
himself  little  with  the  characters  of  individuals,  or  with  the  mo- 
tives that  influence  their  actions.  His  object  is  to  trace  the  ge- 
neral causes  in  the  state  and  condition  of  society  that  determine 
events,  independent,  and  often  in  spite  of  the  individuals  who 
appear  to  conduct  them.  He  neglects  the  fly,  to  study  the  wheel 
on  which  it  revolves.  The  fault  to  which  he  is  most  prone,  is 
indifference  about  individuals.  He  neither  interests  himself  nor 
his  readers  in  their  fate  or  fortunes.  Instead  of  a  dramatic 
story,  his  work  becomes  a  dry  dissertation.  Content  with  en- 
larging our  views,  and  enlightening  our  understanding,  he  a- 
spires  not  to  warm  our  passions,  or  excite  our  feelings.  The 
mistake  of  Dr  Lingard,  if  it  is  not  a  sacrifice  to  the  vulgar  canfe 
of  the  day,  must  have  arisen  from  his  aversion  to  Hume,  who 
is  justly  placed  by  common  consent  at  the  head  of  our  philoso- 
phic historians.  But  Dr  Lingard  should  understand,  that  Mr 
Hume  is  not  more  distinguished  for  his  philosophy,  than  for  his 
sagacity  and  judgment,  his  feeling  and  pathos.  In  diligence 
and  critical  research  he  must  yield  the  palm  to  Dr  Lingard  ; 
l)ut  in  no  other  point  of  view  are  they  to  be  put  for  one  moment 
in  comparison. 

Dr  Lingard  next  proceeds  gravely  to  tell  us,  *  that  the  writer 

*  of  history  can  know  no  more  than  his  authorities  have  dis- 
'  closed,  or  the  facts  themselves  necessarily  suggest.'  If,  by  nc- 
cessarili/  in  this  passage,  Dr  Lingard  means  that  which  follows 
by  inevitable  consequence,  he  has  himself  departed  from  his  own 
rule.  He  has  pronounced  John  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Arthur, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  though 
Arthin-  may  have  died  a  natural  death,  or  perished  by  violences 
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without  the  intervention  of  his  uncle.  But  if  he  means,  hy  ne- 
cessarily, that  which  follows  naturally  and  probably  from  the 
facts  handed  down  to  us,  what  historian  has  ever  laid  claim  to 
more  ?  What  historian  has  been  content  with  less  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly Dr  Lingard.  Notwithstanding  his  petulant  rebuke  of 
those  he  terms  philosophic  historians,  we  find  him  colouring 
facts,  assigning  motives,  and  dealing  in  characters,  epithets  and 
innuendoes,  with  as  much  freedom  as  any  one  of  them.  He  is  con- 
tinually at  variance  with  philosophic  historians  and  Protestant 
divines;  but  it  does  not  follow,   on  thai  account,   that  he  never 

*  indulges  his  imagination, '  nor  gives  way  to  *  prejudice. '  We 
think  he  sometimes  '  imposes  on  his  readers;'  and  we  trust, 
that  when  he  does  so,  he  also  imposes  on  '  himself. '  We  fear 
that  philosophic  historians  are  not  the  only  persons  who  '  have 
perverted  the  truth  of  history. '  We  have  found  omissions,  we 
had  almost  said  suppressions,  in  Dr  Lingard's  works,  that  de- 
stroy, or  at  least  weaken,  *  our  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
statements. '  We  have  observed  with  sorrow,  that  in  his  eager- 
ness to  establish  a  '  favourite  theory,  he  overlooks  every  trouble- 

*  some  or  adverse  authority,  distorts  facts  in  order  to  form  a 
^  foundation  for  his  system,  and  borrows  from  his  own  fancy 
^  whatever  is  wanting  for  its  support  and  embellishment. ' 

In  justification  of  these  strictures,  we  shall  select  a  few  ex- 
amples, taken  chiefly  from  the  early  part  of  our  history,  where 
Dr  Lingard's  zeal  for  the  church  has,  in  our  opinion,  betrayed 
him  into  errors.  We  shall  quote  indifferently  from  his  present 
book,  and  from  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 
Both  works  are  executed  in  the  same  spirit,  and  do  equal  credit 
to  his  industry  and  talents.  We  are  aware  that,  to  some  of  our 
readers,  the  discussions  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  may 
appear  of  too  little  moment  to  occupy  their  time.  But  we  beg 
of  them  to  consider,  that  it  is  not  the  character  of  a  Saxon 
King,  or  the  truth  of  a  Saxon  story,  that  we  are  going  to  try, 
but  the  degree  of  confidence  that  may  be  safely  placed  in  Dr 
!Lingard's  History  of  England. 

We  shall  leave  untouched  as  sacred  ground  the  points  in  dis- 
pute between  Protestant  and  Catholic.  If  Dr  Lingard  has  done 
injustice  to  Lollard,  Lutheran,  or  Calvinist,  it  is  the  business  of 
our  divines  to  correct  his  error  and  expose  his  misrepresenta- 
tions. The  subject  is  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  a  review. 
We  can  assure  our  clergy,  that  the  combat  to  which  he  provokes 
them,  will  require  their  most  strenuous  exertions.  The  fabric 
he  has  raised  against  the  Reformation  is  reared  by  no  vulgar 
hand.  We  hope  and  trust,  that,  like  the  image  which  appalled 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  sleep,  it  rests  on  a  basis,  where,  if  part 
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be  of  iron,  part  also  is  of  clay  ;  and,  if  any  stimulti?,  besides  the 
duty  of  vindicating  the  founders  of  their  church,  were  wantini^, 
we  might  venture  to  assure  them,  that  in  an  age  where  religious 
controversy  is  so  liberally  rewarded  as  the  present,  the  stone 
which  smites  this  colossus  and  breaks  it  to  pieces,  cannot  fail  to 
become  a  great  mountain,  and  overshadow  all  its  fellows. 

We  shall  take  our  first  example  from  the  history  of  Edwy 
and  Elgiva.  To  many  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these  person- 
ages may  appear  a  question  as  unimportant  as  it  is  obscure.  But 
we  are  invited  to  it  by  Dr  Lingard,  who  has  honoured  us  with 
a  note  in  reply  to  our  former  observations  on  this  story.  We 
request  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  and  promise  them  to 
compress  our  remarks  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible. 

Edwy  was  unfortunate  from  his  quarrel  with  Dunstan,  and 
the  consequent  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  church.  Some 
historians  have  spoken  favourably  of  his  character.  The  greater 
part  describe  him  as  a  vicious  prince,  who  merited  his  fate  by 
his  misconduct.  But  his  enemies,  while  they  agree  in  repre- 
senting him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  impurity,  contradict 
one  another  flatly  when  they  descend  to  the  particulars  of  his 
life.  All  agree,  that  his  connexion  with  a  lady,  whom  some  call 
Ethelgiva,  others  Alfgiva,  Elfgiva,  Algiva  or  Elgiva,  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  calamities  of  his  reign.  But  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  connexion,  different  and  inconsistent  accounts  ap- 
pear at  a  very  early  period  to  have  prevailed.  Some  describe 
her  as  his  wife  by  an  uncanonical  marriage  ;  others  consider  her 
his  mistress ;  and  some  pretend  she  was  the  wife  of  another 
man.  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  in  the  l2th  century, 
inserts  two  of  these  stories  in  his  chronicle,  without  intimating 
which  was  most  vi^orthy  of  credit;  and  from  his  silence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  in  his  opinion  the  truth  even  at  that  time  was 
no  longer  attainable.  Modern  historians  have  had  greater  con- 
fidence in  their  own  penetration.  Protestant  writers  have  very 
generally  taken  part  with  Edwy  and  Elgiva.  Catholics  have 
universally  declared  for  Dunstan.  Hume,  indifferent  to  the 
religious  passions  of  both,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate.  Dr  Lingard  has  of  course  sided 
with  his  own  church.  W^e  flatter  ourselves  we  can  be  impartial 
between  the  contending  sects,  but  have  not  the  presumption  to 
expect  that  we  can  reconcile  contradictory  statements,  which, 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  were  left  in  hopeless  uncertainty  by 
historians. 

According  to  the  story  told  by  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy,  a  Saxon 
prince,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  16th  or  18ih  year  of  his 
age,  had  becii  seduced  before  his  coronation  into  an  illicit  cou- 
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nexion  with  a  lady  of  rank,  but  of  profligate  character,  called 
Ethelgiva.  The  inducement  of  Ethelgiva  to  this  amour,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  hope  of  securing  the  King  in  marriage,  for 
herself  or  for  her  daughter;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  that 
scheme,  we  are  assured,  that  she  had  not  scrupled  to  sacrifice 
the  honour  of  both  to  his  embraces.  In  the  midst  of  this  intrigue 
Edwy  was  crowned,  being  still  unmarried.  On  the  evening  of 
his  coronation,  while  sitting  at  a  banquet  with  his  prelates  and 
nobles,  unsated  by  possession,  and  irritated  by  the  violence 
and  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  he  started  up  from  table,  and, 
leaving  the  room  abruptly,  retired  into  a  private  chamber  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  mistresses.  After  some  little  delay, 
Dunstan  followed  him,  burst  into  his  apartment,  and  found  him 
between  the  ladies  in  a  situation  too  indecent  to  be  describedi 
Indignant  at  this  spectacle,  Dunstan  reviled  the  women  for  their 
impudence,  and,  laying  hold  of  the  reluctant  monarch,  dragged 
him  back  to  the  convivial  party  he  had  quitted.  Ethelgiva  re- 
senting this  interference,  became  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
Dunstan,  and,  instigating  the  King  to  his  ruin,  finally  drove 
him  into  exile.  Shortly  after,  according  to  Dr  Lingard,  Edwy 
married ;  and  on  his  marriage,  Ethelgiva  was  removed  from 
court,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  her  legal  guardians.  There, 
however,  she  was  not  suffered  long  to  remain.  Instigated  by 
his  own  passions,  or  moved  by  her  solicitations,  the  King  car- 
ried her  off  by  force  from  her  place  of  retreat,  and,  establishing 
her  in  one  of  his  royal  vills,  lived  with  her  in  open  concubinage. 
Scandalized  at  this  outrage  on  decorum,  Archbishop  Oda,  pro- 
fiting by  the  absence  of  her  royal  lover,  broke  into  the  place  of 
her  residence  with  a  band  of  armed  followers,  and,  seizing  on 
her  person,  branded  her  in  the  face,  and  banished  her  to  Ire- 
land. The  guilty  but  unfortunate  woman,  after  the  recovery  of 
her  beauty,  attempting  to  return  to  her  paramour,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  by  whom  she  was  hamstrung,  and  left  to 
perish  in  lingering  torture. 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  historical  de- 
tail, is  to  express  our  admiration  at  the  (Jexterity  of  Dr  Lingard, 
in  contriving  to  keep  out  of  sight  every  fact  and  circumstance 
inconsistent  with  the  story  he  has  adopted.  No  one,  from  the 
perusal  of  his  history,  would  suspect  that  there  were  three  dif- 
ferent editions  of  this  story,  and  that  the  one  he  has  j^referred  is 
not  supported  by  earlier  or  better  evidence  than  those  he  has 
suppressed.  No  one  will  dispute  his  right,  to  take  that  version 
of  the  story  which  seemed  to  him  the  most  credible.  But  can- 
dour and  fair-dealing  required  of  him,  not  to  omit  the  objections 
to  it,   not  to  conceal  the  difRctdlics  with  which  it  was  attended. 
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and  not  to  suppress  the  facts  at  variance  with  it,  or  culculatcJ 
to  throw  discredit  on  its  truth. 

But,  thouf^h   Dr  Lingard  has  shown  great  skill  in  his  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  materials  for  the  construction  of  his 
story,  he  has  fallen  into  one  contradiction  that  must  strike  the 
most  inadvertent  of  his  readers.    After  taking  the  greatest  pains 
to  prove,  that  Edwy  was  unmarried  at  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion,  and   that  he  remained  unmarried  till  the  banishment  of 
Dunstan,*  he  quotes,  with  apparent  acquiescence,  the  account  of 
Senatus,   who  '  gives  us  to  understand,  that  when  Dunstan  in- 
*  currcd  the   hatred  of  Edwy  and  his  mistress,  the  king  was  al- 
'  ready  married  to  another  woman.' f     But  when,  and  on  what 
occasion  was  it,  that  Dunstan  incurred  the  hatred  of  Edwy  and 
his  mistress?  Was  it  not  'for  his  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  co- 
ronation ?'  I     If  Edwy  was  married  when  Dunstan  incurred  his 
hatred,  and  if  it  was  the  conduct  of  Dunstan  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation  that  inflamed  the  king  and  his  mistress  against  him, 
Edwy  must  have  been  married  at  the  time  of  his  coronation. 
What  becomes  then  of  the  arguments  to  prove,  that  he  was  un- 
married at  that  period,  or  of  the  story,  thatEtheigiva  was  induced 
to  sacrifice  her  own  honour,  and  that  of  her  daughter,  to  his 
desires,  in  the  hope  of  entanglin^him  in  marriage  with  one  or 
other  of  them  ? 

In  admitting  the  marriage  of  Edwy,  Dr  Lingard  is  careful 
not  to  mention  the  name  of  his  wife,  or  to  inform  his  readers  of 
her  relationship  to  his  supposed  mistress  Ethelgiva.  Why  this 
caution  and  reserve  ?  Was  he  afraid  of  placing  in  too  clear  a 
light  the  nature  of  the  charge  he  had  to  maintain  against  the 
unfortunate  Prince?  Was  he  apprehensive,  that  it  might  shock 
the  credulity  of  the  public  to  be  told,  that  Edwy,  after  his  mar- 
riage, lived  in  incestuous  intercourse  with  his  mother-in-law ; 
and  that  this  secret,  unknown  and  unnoticed  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  not  even  insinuated  by  the  most  virulent  of  his  ene- 
mies, after  remaining  undetected  and  unsuspected  for  nine  hun- 
dred years,  had  been  at  length  revealed  to  a  Catholic  clergyman 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  When  he  adopted  from  the  biographer 
of  St  Oswald  the  story,  that  the  woman  banished  by  Oda  was 
the  concubine,  and  not  the  wife  of  Edwy,  *  quam  sub  uxore 
propria  adamavit, '  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  if  this  woman 
had  been  not  only  the  King's  concubine,  but  the  mother  of  his 
wife,  such  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt  would  not  have  been  omit- 
ted  by  an  author  nowise  prejudiced  in  his  favour  :     Asser  and 
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Bcde  have  not  suffered  the  incestuous  marriages  of  Eadbald  and 
Kthelbald  to  escape  the  notice  of  posterity,  though  these  princes 
expressed  contrition  for  their  offences,  and  submitted  to  the 
Church.  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  greater  forbearance  was 
shown  to  the  refractory  Edwy,  the  enemy  and  victim  of  the 
Clergy  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  while  the  minor  charges  against 
him  were  recorded  with  so  much  acrimony,  the  most  heinous  of 
Ids  offences  was  consigned  to  oblivion  ?  Is  not  the  silence  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  sufficient  refutation  of  tlie  calumny  now  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  his  memory? 

In  his  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church,  Dr  Lingard 
was  less  on  his  guard  about  names.  He  had  not  then  discovered 
the  passage  in  the  life  of  St  Oswald,  which  has  induced  him  to 
alter  his  former  account  of  these  transactions.  He  there  inge- 
nuously relates  the  evidence  he  had  found  for  the  marriage  of 
Kdwy  with  Elijiva,  and  expresses  his  belief,  that  '  after  the  ba- 

*  nishment  of  Ethelgiva,  Edwy  either  took  Eigiva  to  his  bed  as 

*  his  mistress,  or  married  her  within  the  prohibited  degrees.'  * 
"Why  is  this  evidence  suppressed, — why  is  the  name  of  Eigiva 
totally  omitted  in  the  history  of  England  ?  Why  does  he  insi- 
nuate in  his  notef  that  she  is  a  creature  of  our  invention,  whom 
we  have  married  to  the  King  ?  He  knows,  that  the  divorce  of 
Edwy  from  iElfgyfe  or  Eigiva  is  related  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle.:}: He  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  charter  where  ^Ifgiva 
is  called  the  King's  wife,  and  yEthelgiva  her  mother;  and,  when 
he  wrote  his  Anti(juities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  he  bad  no 
doubt  of  the  accnracy  of  the  names.  §  Mr  Turner,  it  is  true, 
had  expressed  some  iaint  suspicion  that  this  charter  might  be  a 
forgery  of  the  monks.  ||  Has  Dr  Lingard  examined  into  the 
grounds  of  that  suspicion  ?  If  he  had,  we  are  convinced  he 
would  have  been  satisfied,  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded ; 
nnd  whatever  it  might  have  cost  him,  we  are  persuaded  he  must 
have  admitted  Eigiva  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Edwy,  and  Ethel- 
giva to  have  been  her  mother. 

Mr  Turner  appears  to  have  been  content  with  a  short  abstract 
of  this  charter,  which  he  met  with  in  Claudius,  c.  ix. ;  and  not 
to  have  looked  into  Claudius,  b.  vi.  ^   where  he  would  have 

*  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525—527. 
+  England,  i.  514. 

:|:  Tiberius,  B.  iv.  in  Cotton,  now  incorporated  in  the  printed  text 
by  Mr  Ingram. 

^  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  525. 

\  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ii.  403,  3d.  edit. 

f  Cotton. 
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found  it  at  full  length.  The  transcript  in  Claudius,  b.  vi.  is 
written  in  the  Saxon  language,  and  partly  in  the  Saxon  charac- 
ter. The  deed  or  charter  itself  is  the  notification  of  an  exchan<ie 
of  lands  between  Byrhtelm,  Bishop  of  Wells,  and  St  Ethelwold, 
Abbot  of  Abingdon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  the  active  and  furious  persecutor  of  the 
secular  clergy.  This  exchange  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
with  leave  of  King  Eadwig,  and  is  attested  by  iElfgifu,  the  King's 
wife — iEthelgifu,  the  King's  wife's  mother — iElfsige,  Bishop  (of 
Winchester) — Osulf,  Bishop  (of  Wilton) — Caenwaid,  Bishop 
(of  Worcester) — and  by  three  laymen  of  rank. 

From  this  document  it  appears,  that  iElfgifu,  Elgiva,  or  AI- 
giva,  was  the  King's  wife,  and  that  ^thelgifu,  or  Ethelgiva, 
was  her  mother ;  *  and  that,  on  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  King,  Ethelgiva  was  not  disgracefully  banished  from  the 
royal  presence,  but  remained  at  court,  and,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  King's  wife's  mother,  attested  an  agreement  between 
St  Ethelwold  and  the  Bishop  of  Wells,  to  which  three  other 
bishops  (one  of  them  '  vir  monasticai  professionis,'  )  were  sub- 
scribing witnesses.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  from  servility, 
lucre,  of  gain  or  hope  of  woiddly  preferment,  so  many  holy  men 
would  have  frequented  and  given  their  countenance  to  a  court, 
where  the  King  was  openly  living  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  wife's  mother?  If  such  was  the  fact,  Dr  Lingard 
must  detract  considerably,  in  his  next  edition,  from  the  eulogies 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  piety  and  saint-like  virtues  of  his  An- 
glo-Saxon prelates. 

We  shall  not  offend  our  readers  by  any  comments  on  the 
disgusting  scenes  detailed  to  us,  with  scrupulous  minuteness, 
by  the  authors  whom  Dr  Lingard  is  pleased  to  transcribe  and 
credit.  They  are  fit  only  for  the  annals  of  a  brothel,  and 
could  never  have  been  believed  or  recorded  by  any  one  but  a 


*  Dr  Lingard  has  thought  proper,  in  a  parenthesis,  to  tell  us  that 
Algiva  and  Ethelgiva  are  the  same  name  in  the  Saxon  language. 
Dr  Lingard  knows  as  well  as  we  do,  that  neither  Algiva  nor  Ethel- 
giva are  Saxon  words.  That  a  Norman  scribe  might  contract  the 
Saxon  iEthelgijfe  into  Algiva,  is  not  impossible ;  but  we  have  met 
with  no  example  of  it.  Where  the  word  occurs  in  Latin  chronicles, 
it  is  written  ^Ethelgiva,  Ethelgeova,  or  Ethelgifu.  Vv'^e  could  pro- 
duce more  than  twenty  instances  v/here  the  Saxon  ^Elfgijfe  is  written 
by  the  Normans  Elgiva,  or  Algiva.  It  is  written  Algiva  by  West- 
minster ;  and  WaUingluid  distinguishes  between  iEthclgiva  and  Al- 
giva. 
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Saxon  monk,   whose  mind  had  been  polhited  by  the  study  of 
his  penitentiary. 

That  a  lady  connected  with  Edwy  was  separated  from  him 
by  Archbishop  Oda,  ignominiously  treated,  and  banished  to 
Ireland,  and  savagely  murdered  on  her  return,  is  related  with 
triumph  by  the  biographers  of  that  prelate ;  and  that  Elgiva, 
the  wife  of  Edwy,  w^as  separated  from  him  by  the  same  prelate, 
on  pretence  of  consanguinity,  is  attested  by  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle. Whether  these  personages  were  one  and  the  same,  or 
two  different  women,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  The 
one  is  described  as  the  concubine,  the  other  as  the  wife  of  the 
King ;  but,  as  the  wife  was  unlawfully  wedded,  in  violation  of 
the  Canons  of  the  Church,  it  is  not  impossible  that  party  male- 
volence may  on  that  account  have  unjustly  stigmatized  her  as  a 
concubine :  And  there  is  certainly  no  mention,  in  any  ancient 
author,  of  Oda  having  twice  interfered  with  the  domestic  con- 
nexions of  his  sovereign.  That  Dr  Lingard's  tale  is  errone- 
ous, requires,  we  should  hope,  no  further  demonstration  than 
the  proof  furnished  by  Claudius,  b.  vi.,  that  Elgiva  was  the 
King's  wife,  and  Ethelgiva  her  mother.  If  these  facts  be  ad- 
mitted, to  borrow  his  own  phraseology,  '  the  laboured  narrative 
and  passionate  declamation '  of  Dr  Lingard  '  may  be  given  to 
the  winds.' 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  reign  of  Edwy.  Dr  Lin- 
gard reproaches  him  with  being  a  plunderer  of  the  Church, 
and  states,  '  that  the  two  abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abing- 
'  don,  the  fruits  of  the  zeal  of  Dunstan,  were  dissolved  by  his 
*  resentment,  and  the  monks,  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of 
'  their  profession,  cast  on  the  world  without  friends  or  sup- 
'  port. '  *  This  accusation  is  repeated  by  Mr  Butler,  in  a  re- 
cent publication.  That  Mr  Butler,  who  takes  his  information 
at  second  hand  from  Dr  Lingard,  should  be  misled  by  his 
guide,  does  not  surprise  us  ;  but  it  is  truly  astonishing,  that  an 
author  of  such  research  as  Dr  Lingard,  should  have  hazarded 
this  assertion  without  some  inquiry  into  its  truth.  The  slight- 
est examination  must  have  satisfied  him  that  it  was  unfounded. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  the  monastery  of  Abingdon  was 
dissolved  by  Edwy,  the  fact  is  that  he  was  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor to  that  establishment,  and  is  celebrated  in  its  records  as  the 
friend  and  patron  of  St  Ethelwold,  its  abbot.  That  pious  person- 
age not  only  retained  his  office  under  Edwy,  but  so  successfully 
cultivated  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  that  whatever  he 
solicited  for  his  monastery,  wliether  in  confirmation  of  its  privi- 

*  England,  i.  31 1,  326.     Anglo-Saxon  Church,  402. 
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leges,  or  increase  of  its  possessions,  was  cheerfully  granted  to 
him.  The  donations  to  Abingdon,  in  the  time  of  Edwy,  were 
splendid  and  numerous.  His  own  immediate  grants  to  our 
Lady  of  Abingdon,  to  St  Bennet,  patron  of  monks,  and  to  the 
Abbot  Ethelwold,  amounted  to  50  hides,  and  those  made  by  his 
servants,  with  his  consent  and  approbation,  exceeded  340.  * 
In  the  very  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  conferred  on  Abingdon  a 
charter,  in  the  amplest  form  confirming  all  its  former  privileges 
and  possessions,  and  giving  permission  to  the  monks,  on  the 
death  of  their  present  Abbot,  Ethelwold,  to  elect  his  successor 
*  secundum  regularia  beati  Benedicti  instituta.'  So  little  truth 
is  there  in  the  assertion,  that  Edwy  dissolved  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon,  and  expelled  its  monks. 

That  Dunstan,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  driven  from  that 
monastery,  chiefly  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Edwy, 
but  partly  by  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  his  own  monks,  is 
most  certain.  But  Glastonbury  was  not  dissolved  by  the  loss 
of  its  abbot.  Elswi  was  appointed  his  successor  ;  and,  instead 
of  being  the  spoiler,  Edwy  is  recorded  among  the  benefactors 
of  that  establishment.  In  the  Monasticon  will  be  found  the 
grants  which  he  made  to  Glastonbury  and  its  abbot,  amount- 
ing, with  those  made  by  his  servants,  with  his  license  and  con- 
sent, to  near  60  hides  of  land,  f 

To  other  churches  and  religious  establishments,  Edwy  was 
not  less  bountiful  than  to  Glastonbury  and  Abingdon.  Of 
many  of  his  grants  the  records  must  have  perished.  But, 
among  those  which  remain,  we  find  donations  to  the  amount  of 
165  hides  to  the  nunnery  at  Wilton,  of  90  hides  to  the  convent 
at  Shaftsbury,  of  70  hides  to  St  Peter's  at  Bath,  of  74  hides  to 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  of  20  hides  to  the  see  of  York,  be- 
sides grants  of  a  smaller  extent  to  Worcester  and  Evesham.  4: 
Even  Malmsbury,  while  deploring  the  profanation  of  the  mo- 
nastery from  which  he  derives  his  appellation,  converted,  as  he 
pretends,  by  Edwy,  into  a  stye  for  canons,  owns  the  liberality 
of  that  prince  to  St  Aldholm,  its  patron  saint,  in  a  gift  of  an 
estate,  very  commodious  for  his  servants,  both  from  its  size  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  convent.  The  praise  of  the  estate  was 
not  unmerited.  It  consisted  of  50  hides,  and  lay  within  a  mile 
of  the  abbey.  \\ 

*  Claudius,  b.  vi.  f.  43-62.     Claudius,  c.  ix.  f.  109-114. 
t  Monasticon,  i.  10,  ii.  837,  841.     Gale,  i.  327. 
X  VVanley,  149,  242,  277,  288,  307.     Monasticon,  iii.  120,  129. 
Heming,  333. 

Ii  Saville,  30.     Gale,  i.  337.     Monasticon,  i.  52. 
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Dr  Lingard  is  of  course  an  advocate  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy;  and  in  his  zeal  for  that  point  of  discipline,  so  highly 
considered  in  the  Romish  Church,  he  condescends  to  be  face- 
tious at  the  expense  of  Protestant  divines,  and  treats  with  scorn 
the  insinuation  that  a  life  of  continence  is  above  the  power  of 
man.  *  That  there  are  individuals  to  whom  a  life  of  continence 
is  no  privation,  will  not  be  denied ;  and  if  the  clergy  could  bo 
exclusively  selected  from  persons  so  gifted  by  nature,  no  harm 
could  arise  from  the  celibacy  required  of  them  by  the  ordiiuiu- 
ces  of  the  church.  But,  is  this  the  case  in  countries  whei  e  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  prevails?  Is  there  any  criterion  by 
which  it  can  be  ascertained,  how  far  the  youthful  candidate  for 
clerical  ordination  will  be  able,  at  a  maturer  age,  to  keep  his 
vows  of  chastity  inviolate?  Are  there  no  disorders  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  from  the  want  of  such  infallible  criterion  ?  Are 
there  no  struggles  between  passion  and  duty,  that  terminate  in 
madness  or  in  death?  In  so  numerous  a  body  as  the  clergy, 
are  there  no  transgressions?  Have  not  Spanish  priests  enjoyed 
their  barraganus,  and  French  cures  lived  with  their  nieces,  or 
gauveriiaiitcs,  as  if  they  had  been  in  ino  matrimonio  viventcs  ? 
In  the  middle  ages  were  not  such  connexions  common,  and 
nearly  universal  among  the  inferior  clergy  ?  Were  they  not 
connived  at,  though  not  permitted,  by  the  Church  ?  When 
prevented,  by  clerical  persons  living  together  in  communities, 
have  not  disorders  of  a  worse  description  been  introduced  ? 
Let  Dr  Lingard  read  the  Penitentiary  of  Archbishop  Egbert, 
and  then  boast,  if  he  can,  of  the  purity  of  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Church.  It  is  not  to  be  credited,  that  an  Archbishop  of  York 
would  have  raked  together,  for  the  edification  of  his  clergy,  such 
a  mass  of  evidence,  if  the  practices  he  prohibits  had  not  existed. 
Wliere  there  is  much  smoke,  there  must  be  some  fire.  On  a 
subject  like  this,  we  cannot  descend  to  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  species  of  turpitude,  known  to  the  most 
licentious  of  the  Roman  poets,  or  practised  by  the  most  shame- 
less of  their  emperors,  that  is  not  gravely  enumerated  in  this 
Penitentiary,  and  a  suitable  penance  enjoined  for  it,  correspond- 
ing to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  to  the  rank  and  quality 
of  the  offender.  So  many  years  penance  was  required  from  a 
bishop  for  crimes  not  fit  to  be  named  ;  so  much  less  from  a  priest 
or  deacon  ;  and  so  much  less  still  from  a  bccdiiiig,  or  juvenile 
competitor  for  the  sanctuary.  Dr  Lingard  cannot  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  passages  to  which  we  allude.  He  has  frequent- 
ly referred  to  the  Penitentiary  c-f  Egbert,  and  quoted  it  as  oft 


*   Anglo-Saxon  Cliurch,  77; 
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as  it  served  his  purpose.  He  is  aware  that  it  was  composed  be- 
fore the  Danish  invasion,  to  which  he  attributes  the  subsequent 
immorality  of  the  Siixon  clergy  and  people.  If  decency  in- 
duced him  to  silence,  why  impose  upon  his  readers  by  praising 
a  church  where  such  disorders  prevailed?  Why  reserve  his 
entire  wrath  for  the  married  priests?  Why  throw  a  veil  over 
excesses,  which  appear  to  have  diminished  among  the  clergy  in 
proportion  as  their  marriages,  though  uncanonical,  came  to  be 
nearly  universal?  When  such  crimes  are  charged  on  the  laity, 
he  has  not  shown  the  like  reserve,  unless  when  kings  are  the 
culprits.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  divulge,  in  a  Latin  note,  the 
disorders  imputed  to  the  courtiers  of  Rufui?  and  Henry  I.  He 
has  spared,  indeed,  the  memory  of  Edward  II.;  and  to  aggra- 
vate the  guilt  of  Isabella,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  '  she 

*  could  not  palliate  her  adulterous  connexion  with   Mortimer, 

*  by  retorting  on  her  husband  the  charge  of  conjugal  infideli- 

*  ty, '  being  perfectly  aware,  that  if  she  had  retorted  on  her 
husband,  it  must  have  been  to  charge  him  with  worse  than  con- 
jugal infidelity. 

Among  the  clergy  excluded  from  the  marriage  state,  during 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  Church,  Dr  Lingard  enu- 
merates subdeacons.  *  The  mistake,  if  it  be  one,  is  trivial ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  Penitentiary  of  Egbert, 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  in  the  Saxon  Church  was  confined, 
in  the  8th  century,  to  priests  and  deacons. 

Proportionate  to  Dr  Lingard's  love  of  celibacy  and  love  of 
monks,  is  his  enmity  to  the  secular  or  married  clergy.  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  vindicate  that  class  of  persons.  However 
reprehensible  the  canons  that  condemned  them  to  a  single  life, 
they  had  no  doubt  contracted  the  obligation,  and  were  bound  to 
abide  by  it.  We  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  a  law  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian priests,  which  Dr  Lingard  has  attempted  (we  think 
unsuccessfully)  to  explain,  f  refers  to  a  practice  not  uncommon 
among  these  married  clergymen,  and,  in  our  opinion,  still  more 
reprehensible  than  their  violation  of  the  canons.  Their  mar- 
riages being  uncanonical,  and  therefore  illegal,  it  appears  that 
they  frequently  took  advantage  of  the  illegality  of  the  connexion, 
to  dismiss  their  wives,  when  tired  of  them,  and  to  marry  others 
in  their  place  !  and  this  scandal  the  same  individuals  sometimes 
repeated  more  than  once.  %     To  put  a  stop  to  this  infamous 

*  England,  i.  327. 
+  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  74. 

X  Mabillon.  Acta  Benedict,  ssec.  v.  p.  614.     Wilkins'  Leg.  Saxon. 
I2i). 
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abuse,  we  believe  the  law  we  have  alluded  to  was  made,  which 
denounces  a  curse  against  the  priest  that  puts  away  his  cxven, 
and  takes  another.  *  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  married  clergy,  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Dr  Lingard, 
that,  in  the  warmth  of  his  indignation  against  them,  he  has 
cited,  in  testimony  of  their  vices,  a  speech  or  declamation  of 
Edgar,  which  some  few  pages  before  he  had  himself  pronounced 
to  be  a  forgery,  f 

After  a  learned,  and,  to  us  at  least,  an  original  disquisition 
on  dmihle  monasteries,  a  singular  institution,  where  a  convent 
of  monks  or  canons  was  annexed  to  a  nunnery,  and  subjected 
to  the  spiritual  government  of  its  abbess,  Dr  Lingard  tells  us, 
that  *  during  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  conversion  of  our 

*  ancestors,  the  principal  monasteries  were  established  on  this 

*  plan ;  nor  are  we  certain  that  there  existed  any  others  of  a 
'  different  description.     They  were  held  in  the  highest  estima- 

*  tion ;  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Saxon  female  saints,  and 

*  many  of  the  most  eminent  prelates,  were  educated  in  them ; 

*  and  so  edifying  was  the  deportment  of  the  greatest  part  of 
'  these  communities,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never  presumed 

*  to  tarnish  their  character.  The  monastery  of  Coldingham 
'  alone  forms  an  exception.  *  X  The  hardihood  of  this  assertion 
excites,  we  must  confess,  our  admiration.  Dr  Lingard  is  not 
unacquainted  with  an  antient  tract  attributed  to  Bede,  from 
which  it  plainly  appears,  that  practices  the  most  repugnant  to 
monastic  purity  were  not  unknown  among  the  female  inmates 
of  the  Saxon  cloister.  §  He  is  aware  that  nunneries  were  con- 
verted into  brothels  by  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  and 
that  infanticide  was  no  unfrequent  consequence  of  this  prostitu- 
tion. St  Boniface  reproaches  Ethelbald  of  Mercia  with  his  li- 
bertinism ;  and  adds,  *  Quod  hoc  scelus  maxime  cum  sanctimo- 
'  nialibus  et  sacratis  Deo  virginibus  per  monasteria  commissum 
'  sit. '  The  whole  nation  of  the  Angles,  he  subjoins,  imitate 
their  sovereign  in  his  wickedness,  and  this  general  depravity 
leads  to  the  frequent  commission  of  child-murder;  '  quia  dum 

*  Wilkins'  Leg.  Saxon.  100.  §  135.  Cweriy  a  queen,  a  wife,  a 
quean.     Somnei'.  Diction. 

f  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  417,  conapared  with  Note  27.  in  410. 
The  reference  in  417,  is  to  Wilkins'  Concil.  i.  246  ;  that  in  410  is  to 
Twysden,  360.  But  the  document  referred  to  is  in  both  cases  the 
same,  though  quoted  in  one  place  as  a  piece  of  authentic  history, 
and  pronounced  in  the  other  to  be  '  a  declamation  composed  by 

*  some  monk  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  historians. ' 

X  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  120-122.        $  De  remedio  peccatorum. 
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*  illse  meretrices,  sive  saeculares,  sive  monasterialcs,  male  con- 

*  ceptas  seboles  in  peccatis  genuerint,   eas  ssepe  maxima   ex 

*  parte  occidunt. '  *  Other  Saxon  kings  were  not  more  exem- 
plary than  Ethelbald.  We  are  told,  on  the  same  unimpeach- 
able authority,  that  Osred  of  Northumberland,  and  Ceolred  of 
Mercia,  had  passed  their  lives  '  in  stupratione  et  adulterio  wo??- 
narum' — '  per  monasteria  nonnarum  sacratas  virgines  stupran- 
tes. '  f  We  shall  not  prosecute  the  subject  farther.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  the  virgins  of  Coldingham  were  not 
the  only  exception  from  the  general  purity  of  manners  and 
strictness  of  conduct  attributed  by  Dr  Lingard  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  nuns. 

In  his  eagerness  to  make  out  an  identity  of  discipline  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Romish  Church  in  points  from  which 
Protestants  have  swerved,  Dr  Lingard  has  quoted  a  Saxon  law, 
with  the  omission  of  a  clause,  on  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
derive  from  him  some  information.  '  The  engagement  of  a 
'  nun,  *  he  tells  us,  '  was  deemed  irrevocable  by  the  laws  both 
'  of  church  and  state.  If  she  presumed  to  marry,  the  law  de- 
'  prived  her  of  her  dower  after  the  death  of  her  reputed  hus- 

*  band,  pronounced   her   children  illegitimate,    and  rendered 

*  them  incapable  of  inheriting  the  property  of  their  father. '  % 
The  law  to  which  he  refers  is  one  of  Alfred.  The  clause  he 
omits  is  the  following.     *  If  any  one  takes  to  wife  a  nun  out  of 

*  a  mynster,  'without  leave  of  the  King  or  Bishop,  he  shall, '  &c.  § 
Could  a  nun,  after  profession,  quit  her  mynster  and  marry,  isoitk 
leave  of  the  King  and  Bishop  r  And  if  so,  how  could  her  en- 
gagement be  deemed  irrevocable  ? 

Dr  Lingard  has  indeed  a  wonderful  talent  for  quoting  as 
much  of  a  passage  as  suits  his  purpose,  and  omitting  whatever 
makes  against  him.  In  vindicating  Dunstan  from  the  charge 
of  peculation,  he  informs  us,  that  Wallingford  *  only  tells  us 
'  that  Edwy  had  all  along  entertained  suspicions  of  Dunstan, 
'  because  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  royal 
'  treasures.     But  what  was  the  real  nature  of  these  suspicions, 

*  he  has  not  informed  us. '  ||  In  proof  of  this  statement,  he 
quotes  from  Wallingford  the  following  words — '  Suspectus  erat 
'  Eadwino  Dunstanus,  omni  tempore,  eo  quod  tempore  Eadredi 

*  thesauros  patrum  suorum  custodisset; ' — but  he  forgets  to  add 
what  the  historian  has  subjoined — '  sub  cujus susyicionis  ohtexiic* 
— the  property  of  Dunstan  was  sequestered.    The  suspicions  of 

*  Wilkins'  Cone.  i.  88.  f  lb.  p.  89 

X  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  223. 
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E<lvvy  ma}'  have  been  unfounded ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess- 
of  what  nature  they  were. 

That  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Northern- 
barbarians  softened  the  ferocity  of  their  passions,  refined  the 
crossness  of  their  manners,  introduced  among  them  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  ultimately  improved  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition,  every  one  will  readily  admit.  But  these  changes 
were  gradually  and  slowly  effected.  No  miraculous  ameliora- 
tion followed  the  footsteps  of  the  missionary.  The  worshipper 
of  Woden  underwent  little  sensible  alteration  when  he  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  continued,  as  before,  faithless,  rapacious, 
sensual,  and  cruel.  The  records  of  history,  the  provisions  of 
law,  the  regulations  of  synods,  the  directions  for  penitents, 
all  show  the  prevalence  of  these  vices,  both  among  clergy  and 
laity,  long  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  From  the 
existence  of  a  few  learned  and  virtuous  men  among  tlie  clergy, 
Dr  Lingard  has  composed  a  i)rilliant  but  fanciftd  picture  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  England,  before  it  was  laid  prostrate  in 
the  dust  by  a  second  irruption  of  barbarians.  But,  when  we 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  subject,  and  trace  the  matter  to  its 
source,  we  find  the  golden  age  of  the  Saxon  Church  recede, 
like  the  visible  horizon,  at  our  approach.  Dr  Lingard  places 
it  before  tlie  Danish  invasion.  Bede,  who  lived  at  that  time, 
and  laments  the  backsliding  of  his  own  age,  refers  us  back  to- 
Theodore ;  and  had  Theodore  given  us  an  opinion,  he  would 
probably  have  sent  us  still  farther  back  to  Austin. 

To  drag  from  obscurity  frailties  long  since  buried  in  oblivion, 
— to  expose  the  infirmities  of  a  priesthood,  to  whom,  with  all 
their  faults,  we  are  greatly  indebted,  may  appear  an  ungracious 
task.  But  the  hyperbolical  panegyrics  of  Dr  Lingard  on  the 
learning  and  virtues  of  his  Saxon  clergy, — his  slight  and  fiaint 
acknowledgment  of  the  failings  and  demerits  of  some  of  their 
number,  compel  us  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil  which  time  has 
tlirown  over  their  transgressions.  At  the  very  period  he  has 
selected  for  his  eulogy  of  the  Saxon  Church,  we  find,  from  con- 
temporary authors  of  the  highest  credit,  that  dissoluteness,  in- 
temperance, avarice,  and  neglect  of  their  sacred  duties,  were 
not  unusual  even  among  Saxon  Bishops.  *  We  hear  with  sor- 
row, '  says  the  Anglo-Saxon   Apostle  of  the  Germans,  '  that 

*  drunkenness  is  not  uncommon  among  the  English  clergy ;  and 

*  that  Bishops,  instead  of  correcting  this  vice  in  others,  indulge 
'  in  it  themselves,  and  compel  their  guests  to  follow  their  exani- 

*  pie,  porrectis  poculis  majoribiis. '  *     Archbishop  Egbert  pre- 

*  Wilkins'  ConciJ.  i.  90, 
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scribed  for  a  crapulous  monk,  who  had  drank  till  he  vomited, 
a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  to  a  mass-priest  guilty  of  the  same  offence, 
he  enjoined  a  forty  days  penance;  and  so  pertinaciously  were 
the  clergy  addicted  to  this  degrading  vice,  that  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  declare,  that  if  a  Bisliop,  or  other  person  in  holy  or- 
ders, was  in  the  habit  of  getting  deliberately  drunk,  he  shoiald 
be  suspended  from  his  clerical  rank  till  he  had  given  over  the 
practice.  *  Bede,  in  praising  his  metropolitan,  cannot  help  con- 
trasting his  conduct  with  that  of  the  great-er  part  of  his  bre- 
thren.    *  Quanto  enim  rariora  hujus  sacratissinii  operis  in   E- 

*  piscopis  nostras  gentis  exempla  reperis,  tanto  aitiora  singularis 

*  nieriti  pra^mia  recipies. ' — *  It  is  reported  of  some  Bishops, ' 
ke  adds,  *  that  they  have  no  persons  about  them  of  pie!y  or 

*  purity  of  manners,  but  that  they  live  in  the  midst  of  jovial 

*  companions,  who  divert  them  with  their  jests,  and  tales,   and 

*  merriment,  preferring  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  ainuse- 

*  ments  of  a  secular  life,  to  pious  contemplation  and  prayer. ' 
— '  We  have  heard, '  he  says,  •  that  many  townships  and  hamlets 
'  of  Northwrnberland  have  not  seen  a  Bishop  for  many  year*. ; 
•*  Kor  even  a  teacher  of  the  Word,   to  expound  to   the   [)eople 

*  their  Creed,  and  explain  to  them  the  difference  betv/cen  right 

*  and  wrong ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a   place, '   he  adds,    '  how- 

*  ever  remote,  where  the  dues  of  the  Bishop  are  not  rigidly  cx- 

*  acted. ' f 

This  relaxation  of  morals  and  discipline  was  not  confined  to 
tlie  bishops  and  secular  clergy.  Long  before  the  Danish  inara- 
sion  it  had  extended  to  the  monks.  So  quickly  had  the  monas- 
teries departed  from  the  original  strictness  of  their  instituiioii, 
that,  in  '74?7,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe  judged  it  necessary  to 
declare,  that  they  should  not  be  turned  into  places  of  amusement 
for  minstrels,  harpers,  fiddlers,  and  buffoons;  and  prudently  to 
recommend,  that  laymen  should  not  be  admitted  freely  within 
their  walls,  *  n-e  materiam  aliquando  reprehendendi  inde  sumant, 

*  si  aliquid  intra  claustra  monasterii  aliter  quam  decet  vidcant.'^ 
Bede  liad  some  years  before  raised  his  voice  against  similar 
abuses  in  the  Northumbrian  monasteries;  and,  as  his  censures 
were  addressed  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  metropolitan,  who 
must  have  known  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  assertions,  his 
charges  come  before  us  in  the  most  authentic  form.     '  In  this 

*  kingdom,'  says  the  venerable  presbyter,  '  there  are  very  many, 

*  and  very  great  foundations,  useless  both  to  God  and  man ; 
^  quia  neque  regularis  secundum  Deum  ibidem  vita  servatur, 

*  Wilkins'  Concil.  i.  139.  f  Smith's  Bede,  306,  307. 
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*  neque  ilia  milites  sive   comites  soeculariutn  potestatum,   qui 

*  gentcm  nostram  a  barbaris  defendant,  possident.'*  Nor  is  it 
correct  to  say  with  Dr  Lingard,  that  the  animadversions  of 
Bede  are  directed  solely  against  the  secular  monasteries,  esta- 
blished on  false  pretences  by  laymen,  and  governed  by  the 
founders,  or  by  their  heirs.  These  institutions  are  no  doubt 
mentioned  and  reprobated  by  Bede,  as  the  disgrace  and  reproach 
of  the  kings  and  prelates,  by  whom  they  had  been  licensed  and 
confirmed.  But  the  unfavourable  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the 
Northumbrian  monasteries,  precedes  his  curious  and  instructive 
history  of  these  singular  foundations,  and  cannot,  by  any  expres- 
sions in  the  text,  be  limited  exclusively  to  them.  Dr  Lingard 
has  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others,  borrowed  from  his  fancy 
what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  system.  He  has  as- 
sumed to  be  true  what  his  author  has  neither  asserted  nor  implied. 
That  there  were   'loca  innumera'  in  Northumberland,  which 

*  Bede  wished  to  change,  'deluxuria  ad  castitatem,  devanitate 

*  ad  temperantiam,  de  intemperantia  ventris  et  gulae  ad  continen- 

*  tiam  et  pietatem  cordis,'  is  most  true;  but  that  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  secular  monasteries,  is  the  asser- 
tion, not  of  Bede,  but  of  Dr  Lingard. 

The  devotedness  of  Dr  Lingard  to  his  church,  is  an  amiable 
and  laudable  feeling.  When  he  maintains  the  antiquity  of  her 
rites  and  discipline,  and  vindicates  the  purity  of  her  dogmas 
from  vulgar  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  we  approve  his  la- 
bours, and  applaud  his  learning.  But,  when  he  dissembles 
what  might  injure  her  reputation,  while  he  blazons  whatever 
tends  to  her  honour  and  credit,  he  weakens  our  confidence  in 
his  truth  as  an  historian,  and  sinks  himself  into  a  common  po- 
lemic. He  wishes  his  readers  to  believe,  that,  unlike  their 
brethren  on  the  Continent,  the  Saxons  in  Britain  abandoned 
the  altars  of  their  fathers,  and  embraced  Christianity,  without 
compulsion  or  constraint.  He  informs  us,  that  Ethelbert,  the 
first  Saxon  King  who  became  a  Christain,  *  exerted  all  his  in- 

*  fluence  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries;  not  indeed  by 

*  violence,  (which  he  had  learned  to  be  repugnant  to  the  mild 

*  spirit  of  the  gospel),  but  by  private  exhortations,  and  by  dis- 
'  tinguishing  the  converts  with  marks  of  the  royal  favour  :'f 
And,  in  his  former  work,  he  ascribes  the  forbearance  and  Chris- 
tian moderation  of  the  King  to  the  lessons  his  teachers  had  im- 
bibed from  the  letters  and  oral  instructions  of  the  Pontiff.  J 


*  Smith's  Bede,  307,  308.  f  England,  i.  110. 
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Now,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  passage  of  Be<le  to  which  he 
refers,   we  are   told  that  Ethelbert,    *  didicerat  a  doctoribus 

*  auctoribusque  suae  salutis  servitium  Christi  voluntarium  non 

*  coactitium  esse  debere  :'*  And  these  were  probably  the  les- 
sons given  to  the  missionaries  by  Pope  Gregory,  when  he 
despatched  them  from  Rome  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  preach- 
ing Christianity  to  the  Pagans.  But  it  is  equally  true, 
that  four  years  afterwards,  when  the  Christian  church  appear- 
ed to  be  firmly  rooted  in  England,  the  exhortations  of  the  Pon- 
tiff were  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit.  In  a  letter  to  Ethel- 
bert, which  has  been  also  preserved  by  Bede,  though  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr  Lingard,  Gregory  thus  ad- 
dresses his  royal  proselyte :  '  Et  ideo,  gloriose  fili,  earn  quam 
'  accepisti  divinltusgratiam,  solicitamentecustodi;  Christianam 
'  fidem  in  populis  tibi  subditis  extendere  festina,  zelum  rectitu- 

*  dinis  tuae  in  eorum  conversione  multiplica,  idulorum  cultus  i?i' 

*  sequere,  fanorum  cEd'ificia  evcrte,  subditorum  mores  et  magna 
'  vitae  munditia,  exhortando,  terrcndo,  blandiendo,  corrigendo^ 

*  et  boni  operis  exempla  monstrando,  aedifica ;  ut  ilium  retri- 
'  butorem  invenias  in  coclo,   cujus  nomen  atque  cognitionem 

*  dilataveris  in  terra. '  f  What  followed,  on  the  death  of 
Ethelbert,  shows  that  the  counsels  of  the  pontiff  were  not 
thrown  away,  nor  the  proffered  recompense  to  the  monarch 
promised  in  vain.  His  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  having  de- 
clined baptism,  his  subjects  relapsed  into  idolatry,  *  qui  sub  im- 
'  perio  sui  parentis,  vel  favore  vel  timore  regie,  fidei  et  castimo- 

*  niae  jura  susceperant.  "if  That  similar  principles  had  been 
inculcated  and  practised  among  the  East  Saxons,  appears  from 
the  same  honest  historian,  who  relates,  among  the  enormities 
of  the  three  sons  of  Saberct,  that,  on  the  death  of  their  father, 

*  caeperunt  illi  mox  idolatriae,  quam  vivente  eo  aliquantulum  in- 
'  termisisse   videbantur,    palam    servire,    subjectisque   populis 

*  idola  colctidi  libcram  dare  licentiam. '  ^  In  the  next  gene- 
ration, the  worship  of  Woden  in  Kent  was  finally  extinguished 
by  persecution.  We  are  told  of  Earconberct,  the  grandson  of 
Ethelbert,   '  hie  primus  regum  Anglorum  in  to  to  regno  suo 

*  idola  relinqui  ac  destrui — principali  auctoritate  praecepit. 
'  Quae  ne  facile  a  quopiam  posset  contemni,  in  transgressores 

*  dignas  et  competentes  punitiones  proposuit. '  ||  At  a  still  later 
period,  Edilwalch,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  employed  the  cele- 
brated Wilfrid  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  subjects,  who  had 
remained  pagans  long  after  the  other  Saxoas  were  converted. 

*  Bede,  i.  c.  26.  f  Ibid.  i.  c.  32.  %  Ibid.  ii.  c.  5. 
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Many  thousands  of  both  sexes  renounced  their  idols  and  were 
baptized,  *  quidam  voluntarie, '  adds  the  historian,  '  alii  vero 
'  coacti  regio  imperio. '  *  For  these  incidents,  not  unimportant 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  from  idolatry,  we  shall  look  in 
vain  to  Dr  Lingard.  He  tells  us  of  the  piety  and  disinterest- 
edness of  the  missionaries  ;  he  boasts  of  the  mild  spirit  of  the 
gospel  that  influenced  their  minds ;  he  speaks  of  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  solemnity  of  their  worship,  the  pure  and 
sublime  morality  of  their  doctrine,  their  zeal,  their  austerity, 
and  their  virtues  :  But  he  is  silent  on  the  terror  and  constraint 
that  followed  and  gave  effect  to  their  exhortations,  and  passes 
unnoticed  the  penal  statutes  that  completed  their  victory. 

On  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Kentishmen  and  East  Sax- 
ons from  the  Christian  faith,  after  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  two 
bishops  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  Laurentius,  the  successor  of 
Austin  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  was  preparing  to  follow  their 
example.  *  On  the  morning  of  his  intended  departure, '  says 
Dr  Lingard,  '  he  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  mind  of  Eadbald. 
*  His  representations  were  successful. '  f  An  inquisitive  read- 
er will  naturally  ask,  what  were  those  last  representations  of 
Laurentius,  that  had  so  much  weight  with  the  pagan  King  ? 
Why  has  Dr  Lingard  omitted  arguments  of  such  etlicacy  ?  Hacl 
they  been  calculated  to  give  us  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
understanding  of  the  King,  or  of  the  honesty  of  the  bishop, 
would  they  have  been  suppressed  ?  Let  us  hear  the  story  froni 
Bede.  We  are  told  by  that  venerable  historian,  that,  having 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  King,  Laurentius  appeared  before 
him,  and,  uncovei'ing  his  vest,  displayed  his  back  torn  with 
fjtripes.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  Eadbald  demanded  who  had 
dared  to  treat  so  great  a  man  with  such  indignity.  The  bishop 
boldly  repUed,  that  St  Peter  had  come' to  him  in  the  night,  and 
flogged  him  long  and  sharply  for  his  intended  desertion  of  his 
ilock  !  Charmed,  no  doubt,  at  the  interest  wliich  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  took  in  his  welfare,  but  afraid  that  his  own 
turn  might  come  next,  the  King,  who  is  described  as  half  mad, 
and  troubled  with  an  unclean  spirit,  relented,  submitted,  and 
was  baptized.  :j:  Now,  Dr  Lingard  either  believes  in  this  mi- 
racle, or  he  does  not.  If  he  believes  in  it,  why  conceal  it  from 
his  readers  ?  If  he  does  not  believe  in  it,  what  must  be  his 
opinion  of  Laurentius  ? 

We  shall  give  our  readers  another  specimen  of  those  early 
times,  which  will  afford  another  instance  of  Dr  Lingard's  talent 

*  Eddius,  apud  Gale,  i.  72.  f  England,  i.  H5. 

\  Bede,  ii.  c.  6. 
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for  concealment.  After  relating  the  public  disputation  between 
the  Scottish  clergy  and  the  disciples  of  the  Roman  church,  Dr 
Lingard  informs  us,  that  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  in 
whose  presence  the  matter  was  discussed,  *  terminated  the  dc- 

*  bate,  by  declaring  that  he  should  prefer  the  institutions  of  St 

*  Peter  to  those  of  St  Columba.'  *  Why  has  he  suppressed  the 
reasons  that  determined  the  King  to  a  decision  of  such  import- 
ance for  the  church  of  Rome?  Was  he  afraid  they  might  excite 
a  smile  in  his  readers  ?  Was  he  apprehensive  they  might  lower 
our  opinion  both  of  the  converters  and  of  the  converted? 
Bede,  however,  has  no  such  scruples.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Roman  advocate,  who  appeared  for  St  Peter,  having 
asserted  that  to  that  apostle  the  keys  of  heaven  were  committed 

by  his  master,  Oswy,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Scot- 
tish discipline,  turned  suddenly  to  Col  man,  the  advocate 
for   St  Columba,   and  asked  him  *  if  that  was  true?' — *  Quite 

*  true, '  replied    Colman.     '  But,  have  not  you  something  as 

*  great  to  claim  for  your  Columba?' — *  No,  Sir. ' — '  Then  you 

*  are  both  agreed  that  St  Peter  has  the  sole  custod}'  of  the  keys 

*  of  heaven?'  *  Yes — certainly.'  'Then,  I  must  tell  yon,' 
^ays  the  King,  *  I  am  not  the  man  to  quarrel  with   the  door- 

*  keeper;  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and   ability  I  shall  do 

*  whatever  he  has  enjoined  :  For,  if  he  who  has  charge  of  the  keys 

*  of  heaven  is  my  enemy,   when  1  present  myself  at  the  gate,   I 

*  may  perchance  find  no  one  there  to  unlock  the  door  for  me.  * 
This  sapient  resolve  (to  borrow  one  of  Dr  Lingard's  expres- 
sions) was  hailed  with  applause  by  the  bystanders,  both  great 
and  small,  Rome  triumphed  :  and  the  Scottish  priests  went 
back,  full  of  wrath,  to  their  native  land,  to  shave  their  heads  and 
celebrate  their  Easter  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Columba.  f 

Vicarious  penance  was  a  singular  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church.  We  are  not  sufficiently 
read  in  ecclesiastical  history  to  know  whether  it  ever  was,  or 
still  continues  to  be  practised  in  any  other  Catholic  country. 
.But  we  presume  it  must  have  existed  in  Spain,  as  there  is  a 
noted  allusion  to  it  in  the  works  of  Cervantes,  in  the  person  of 
Sancho.  We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  it  still  exists  in  a  miti- 
gated form  in  Andalucia.  According  to  this  ingenious  and  ac- 
commodating system  of  atonement,  it  was  held,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  penance  was  necessary  to  make  satisfiction  for  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  sin;  but,  provided  the  sinner  bore  some  part,  how- 
ever small,  in  the  burden,  he  might  portion  out  the  restof  it  among 
his  friends  and  dependants.  If,  for  instance,  a  great  man  wii.s 
enjoined  to  do  penance  for  seven  years,  he  was,  fir.^t,  \\\\.\\  twelve 

*  England  i.  Ui.  f  Bede,  iii.  'i5,  26. 
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fiiends,  in  the  habit  of  a  penitent,  to  fast  for  three  days  on 
bread,  raw  potherbs,  and  water ;  and  if  he  could  then  muster 
seven  times  a  hundred  and  twenty  dependants,  who  were  also 
willing  to  fast  for  him  three  days,  he  might,  in  that  short  space, 
satisfy  his  penance  of  seven  years.  *  But  he  was  admonished,  * 
says  Dr  Lingard,  *  that  it  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  expe- 

*  riment. '  *  Our  readers  will  hardly  credit  us,  when  we  assure 
them,  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Dr  Lingard,  f  there  is 
no  such  admonition  to  be  found.  There  is  not  a  word  said  of 
the  experiment  being  doubtful  or  dangerous.  The  only  ground 
for  this  bold  interpolation,  is  a  subsequent  remark,   which  says, 

*  most  just  it  is,  that  every  man  should  make  satisfaction  for  his 

*  misdeeds,  in  his  own  person  ; '  but  no  hint  is  given,  no  insi- 
nuation made,  that  the  vicarious  penance  was  less  sure  or  effec- 
tual than  the  other. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Dr  Lingard  has  bestowed 
greater  pains  than  on  the  defence  of  Wilfrid  ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  successfully  vindicated  that  prelate  from  the  calumnies 
and  falsehoods  of  Carte.  But,  why  invest  him  with  virtues  to 
which  he  had  no  pretence  ?  Why,  as  if  in  mockery,  boast  of  his 
gratitude  to  his  patron  and  protector  Edilwalch,  King  of  Sus- 
sex. X  He  converted,  it  is  true,  the  subjects  of  Edilwalch, 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  in  return  from  that  mo^ 
narch,  one  of  his  royal  vills,  with  the  isle  of  Selsea,  and  87 
hides  of  land.  But,  while  residing  at  Selsea,  and  living  on 
the  bounty  of  Edilwalch,  he  gave  succour  and  advice  to  the 
fugitive  Ceadwalla,  who  surprised  and  slaughtered  his  bene- 
factor. Charity  might  have  indulged  in  the  conjecture,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  designs  of  Ceadwalla,  and  un» 
consciously  sharpened  the  sword  destined  to  shorten  the  days 
of  his  protector,  if  he  had  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  that 
adventurer  after  the  slaughter  of  Edilwalch.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  Ceadwalla  remained  a  Pagan,  Wilfrid  continued 
his  friend,  and  comforted  and  supported  him  till  he  had  tri- 
umphed over  all  his  enemies.  When  Ceadwalla  mounted  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  Wilfrid  was  invited  to  his  court,  placed  at 
the  head  of  his  council,  and  enriched  with  many  splendid  gifts, 
particularly  with  300  hides,  or  one-fourth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
formerly  subject  to  the  unfortunate  Edilwalch.  §     Anxiety  for 
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the  conversion  of  Ceadwalla  may  have  been  the  motive  of  Wil- 
frid for  his  compliances  with  that  savage ;  but  let  us  not  be  told 
of  his  gratitude  to  his  royal  patron. 

Dr  Lingard  has  justly  claimed  for  his  work  *  the  merit  of  re- 

*  search  and  originality. '  We  think  that  merit  fairly  due  to 
him,  and  feel  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  patience  and  acute- 
ness  that  have  enabled  him  to  elucidate  the  obscurities,  and  de- 
tect the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  But  we  fear  that  the  desire 
of  *  stamping  on  his  work  the  features  of  novelty, '  has  led  him 
into  a  love  of  petty  paradox,  unworthy  of  his  talents.  He  ap- 
pears to  take  delight  in  reversing  the  characters  usually  given 
by  historians  to  our  kings  and  statesmen.  If  a  person  of  note 
is  praised  by  Hume,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  being  represented 
in  an  odious  light  by  Dr  Lingard  ;  and,  if  censured  by  Hume, 
Dr  Lingard  generally  contrives  to  say  a  word  in  his  commen- 
dation. We  have  an  amusing  instance  of  this  weakness  in  the 
case  of  a  Danish  king,  called  Hardicnut.  Mr  Hume  happens 
to  have  said  of  this  prince,  that  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the 
nation  by  his  misconduct,  and  that  his  death  gave  as  little  sur- 
prise as  it  did  sorrow  to  his  subjects.  Dr  Lingard  thereupon 
makes  him  mild  in  his  manners,  and  generous  in  his  disposi- 
tions; and  adds,  that  his  character  was  such  as  to  afford  the 
presage  of  a  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign.  Dr  Lingard  may 
possibly  be  in  the  right ;  but  the  little  we  know  of  this  Hardi- 
cnut is  not  to  his  praise ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, he  was  no  great  favourite  with  his  contemporaries.  The 
chief  acts  recorded  of  him,  are  the  brutal  vengeance  he  exer- 
cised on  the  dead  body  of  his  brother  Harold, — his  violation  of 
the  safe  conduct  he  had  granted  to  his  kinsman  Eadulf,  Earl  of 
Northumberland, — the  heavy  tax  he  imposed  for  his  Danish 
mercenaries, — and  the  severity  of  the  military  execution  he  di- 
rected against  AVorcestershire.  *  He  was  received  as  king,  * 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  *  by  Danes  and  English;  but  his 
'  redesmen  paid  dearly  for  it  afterwards.     He  did  nothing  wor- 

*  thy  of  a  king. '     His  end  was  suitable  to  his  life.     '  While  he 

*  stood  up  drinking  at  a  feast,  he  fell  on  the  ground  in  horrid 

*  convulsions,  and  word  spoke  never  more. ' 

Dr  Lingard  is  perhaps  unconscious  how  often  national  anti- 
pathies direct  his  pen.  He  seldom  names  the  Scotch  or  Welsh 
without  some  disparaging  expression,  or  some  insinuation  to 
their  prejudice.  That  he  should  visit  on  our  orthodox  ances- 
tors the  sins  of  their  Calvinistic  posterity,  we  can  more  easily 
comprehend  than  reconcile  to  our  notions  of  reason  or  justice. 
But  why  the  Welsh  are  under  Dr  Lingard's  ban,  we  cannot  so 
easily  account  for.     Their  original  sin  in  refusing  obedience  to 
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St  Austin  and  his  associates,  had  been  long  atoned  for  by  sub- 
tiiission  ;  and  yet,  from  the  days  of  OfFa  to  the  final  subjugation 
of  their  principality,  they  are  never  mentioned  by  him  but  as 
vindictive  barbarians.  *  The  Scotch  are  not  better  treated 
than  the  Welsh.  They  are  seldom  named  without  some  slight- 
ing addition — some  phrase  expressive  of  hatred  or  contempt — 
that  marks  the  dislike  this  Reverend  Divine  has  conceived  a- 
gainst  them.  Though  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
personal  and  territorial  homage,  he  confounds  the  personal  ho- 
mafje  of  some  of  our  Scottish  kino-s  to  certain  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man  princes,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  the 
English,  and  dependance  in  the  Scottish  crown.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  him,  that  if  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  been  vas- 
sals of  the  Crown  of  England  for  the  realm  of  Scotland,  the 
homage  of  William  the  Lion  to  Henry  II.  must  have  been  un- 
necessary, and  the  subsequent  renunciation  of  Richard  not 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it.  He  represents  the  artful  and  insi- 
dious conduct  of  Edward  I.  as  the  just  assertion  of  his  lawful 
rights.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  that  it  was  the 
object  of  Edward  to  convert  what  was  at  most  a  nominal  supe- 
riority, into  complete  and  absolute  dependance.  He  does  not 
consider  that,  whatever  might  be  the  vague  pretensions  of  for- 
mer English  Kings  over  Scotland,  none  had  ever  exercised 
them  in  the  manner  attempted  by  Edward.  He  acknowledges, 
that  appeals  from  judgments  given  in  Scotland,  had  been  lii- 
iherto  unknown  in  the  English  courts ;  but  gravely  adds,  that 

*  Edward  was  determined  to  attach  to  his  superiority  all  those 

*  rights  which,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  he  had  been  compelled  to 

*  acknowledge  in  the  Crown  of  France;  'f  as  if  the  usurpations 
of  the  race  of  Capet  on  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  afforded  any 
plea  for  the  encroachments  of  the  Kings  of  England  on  the 
Crown  of  Scotland.  He  treats  Bruce  and  Wallace  as  assas- 
sins, apostates,  and  traitors.  He  has  never  done  our  Scottish 
patriots  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  resisting  the  pre- 
tensions of  Edward,  they  contended  for  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  their  country ;  nor  has  he  the  candour  to  state,  that 
if  some  of  them  took  up  arms  after  having  submitted  and  sworn 
allegiance  to  Edward,  they  had  to  plead,  in  justification  of  their 
conduct,  the  outrages  committed  by  his  servants  and  officers  on 
their  friends  and  families. 

In  a  very  different  spirit  he  judges  of  the  repeated  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Saxons  after  their  submission  to  the  Conqueror. 
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The  standard  they  unfurled  against  their  oppressors  he  terms 

*  the  banner  of  independence.'  Their  insurgents  he  describes 
as  men  of  noble  minds,  who  *  disdained   to  crouch   under  a 

*  foreign  yoke. '  The  loyal  Saxons,  who  respected  their  oaths 
to  William,  are  stigmatized  for  attending  more  to  the  '  sugges- 

*  tions  of  selfishness  than  of  patriotism. '  Hereward  is  exalted 
into  a  hero;  Wallace  degraded  to  an  outlaw  and  a  murderer. 
That  Wallace  was  'guilty  of  treason,  murder  and  robbery,' 
who  can  doubt  ?     *  He  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  Westminster- 

*  Hall,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  condemned  on  the 

*  verdict  of  a  jury  of  gentlemen,'  and  actually  executed  as  a 
traitor.  *  If  his  fate  was  different  from  that  of  others,  it  proves,* 
says  Dr  Lingard,  '  that   there  was   something  peculiar   in  his 

*  case  which  rendered  him  less  deserving  of  mercy. '  *  Where 
is  the  victim  of  tyranny  that  is  not  assailable  by  such  logic?  If 
Christians  suffered  under  Nero,  while  Jews  were  spared,  what 
does  it  prove,  but  that  there  was  something  in  the  case  of  Chris- 
tians that  rendered  them  less  deserving  of  mercy? 

We  shall  conclude  with  pointing  out  some  trifling  mistakes, 
proceeding  from  mere  inadvertence,  which  Dr  Lingard  may 
easily  correct  in  the  future  editions  of  his  history. 

Though  a  good  Saxon  scholar,  he  has  made  a  strange  blun- 
der in  his  translation  of  the  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthran. 
He  tells  us,   that  '  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 

*  the  river  Thames,  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  a  line  drawn 
'  from  thence  to  Bedford,  and  along  the  Oxvse  to  its  month. '  \ 
Had  such  been  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Danish  territory 
would  have  been  confined  to  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  and  the 
adjacent  country.  But  the  wars  and  conquests  of  Edward,  son 
of  Alfred,  show  that  the  possessions  of  the  Danes  were  infinite- 
ly more  extensive.  The  real  boundary  between  Danish  and 
Saxon  England,  fixed  by  the  above  mentioned  treaty,  wasJ'ro7n 
Bedford  along  the  Oxvse  to  Watling  Street^  J  the  whole  of  England 
on  the  north  and  east  of  Watling  Street,  from  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  Owse,  being  held  by  the  Danes,  and  governed  by 
Danish  Kings  and  Jarls. 

The  dower,  says  Dr  Lingard,  assigned  to  a  wife  by  her  hus- 
band, was  determined  by  law  to  be  the  whole  of  his  property,  if 
they  had  issue,  and  if  they  had  none,  the  half,  jj  He  refers  to 
the  laws  of  Edmund  on  marriage;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  im- 
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portant  clause,  which  makes  this  disposition  of  the  property, 
not  absolute,  but  conditional.  *  If  it  be  so  settled  beforehand^ 
says  the  law,  *  then,  it  is  just  that  the  wife  should  inherit  half 

*  the  property,   and  the  whole,   if  they  have  a  child  between 

*  them.'  *  This  mistake,  into  which  others  have  fallen  besides 
Dr  Lingard,  was  long  ago  remarked  and  corrected  by  Som- 
ner.  t 

He  quotes  as  an  authentic  piece  of  history,  the  speech  in 
Parliament  attributed  to  Bishop  Merks,  on  the  question, 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  deposed,  and  praises  that  reve- 
rend pi'elate  for  his  manliness  and  fidelity.  %  He  appears  to 
know  little  of  Merks,  and  never  to  have  seen  the  letters  of 
Bishop  Kennet  on  his  character.  If  any  speech  was  ever  de- 
livered in  Parliament  by  Merks  in  favour  of  Richard,  it  was  not 
on  that  occasion. 

He  repeatedly  refers  for  events  connected  with  the  capture 
and  misfortunes  of  Richard  II.,  to  a  MS.  in  the  King  of  France's 
library,  which  lie  supposes  to  have  been  written  by  a  person  in 
the  suite  of  that  Monarch.  I|  The  MS.  itself  makes  no  such  pre- 
tension ;  and  though  quoted  as  authority  by  Carte,  it  is  mani- 
festly a  collection  of  tales  and  hearsays,  embellished  by  the  ima- 
gination of  the  author,  and  not  more  worthy  of  serious  credit 
than  the  history  of  Don  Carlos,  or  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Venice.  Judging  from  the  number  of  copies  we  have  seen  of 
this  MS.,  one  of  which  is  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  favourite  work  in  France  during  the  long  contest  between 
the  House  of  Valois  and  the  House  of  Lancaster.  Richard's 
marriage  with  a  French  princess  had  made  him  popular  in 
France ;  his  misfortunes  were  pitied,  and  his  successors  detest- 
ed. 

For  the  observations  we  have  now  made,  we  have  found  oc- 
casion, as  we  intimated  at  the  beginning,  chiefly  in  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  work  before  us.  The  later,  and  consequently 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  history,  we  have  not  yet  had 
time  to  study.  But  from  the  glance  we  have  been  enabled  to 
take  of  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  implicit  credit  than  those  we  have  already  examined. 
As  the  author  approaches  indeed  to  the  critical  period  of  the 
Reformation,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  his  partialities  will 
not  be  less  active,  or  his  temptations  to  unfaithful  statements 
and  unfair  conclusions  less  powerful.  We  can  discover,  also, 
that  his  political  predilections  are  almost  as  likely  to  suborn 
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his  accuracy  as  his  ecclesiastical ;  and  that  he  will  require  to  be 
watched  as  closely  in  his  account  of  our  free  constitution  as  of 
our  Protestant  church.  Whether  the  hand  which  has  traced 
the  foregoing  remarks  shall  be  enabled  to  go  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  :  But  it  is  a  work 
of  too  much  importance,  and  calculated  to  influence  public  opi- 
nion to  too  great  an  extent,  to  admit  of  its  being  left  without 
farther  notice  in  our  pages ;  and  as  we  observe  that  a  continua- 
tion, bringing  down  the  history  to  the  period  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, has  been  announced  as  almost  ready  for  publica- 
tion, we  hope,  in  no  very  long  time,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  resuming  and  completing  our  estimate  of  its  merits. 


Art.  II.     1.  Specimens  of  the  Earlier  Efiglish  Poets.     S.  W. 
Simpson,  London.     1824. 

2.  The    Commonplace  Book   of  British  Poetry.      Anderson, 
Edinburgh.     1823. 

3.  The  Commonj)lace  Book  of  British  Song.     Anderson,  Edin- 
burgh.    1823. 

XJITe  are  not  aware  that  any  successful  attempt  has  been  made 
*  '  to  explain  the  nature  of  Poetry,  or  to  show  by  what  ge- 
neral characteristics  it  is  distinguished  from  prose.  Most  of 
the  discussions  upon  this  pleasant  art  have  been  introduced 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  particular  pieces,  and  avoid  the 
general  question  altogether.  Some  are  occupied  in  analyzing 
the  structure  of  the  story ;  some  in  canvassing  the  probability 
of  the  incidents,  the  truth  of  the  characters,  the  purity  of  the 
diction,  or  the  correctness  of  the  metaphors ;  leaving  the  grand 
distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  as  well  as  the  component 
qualities  of  poetry  itself,  to  the  speculation  of  the  reader. 
With  the  few  who  have  taken  a  wider  range,  it  has  been  usual 
to  consider  poetry  merely  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  com- 
pare it  accordingly  with  painting  and  music  and  sculpture : 
And  as  this  forms,  no  doubt,  a  branch  of  the  discussion  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  may  as  well  begin  by  saying  a 
few  words  on  this  comparative  view  of  it. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  Poetry  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  frst  of 
them ;  because  it  combines  nearly  all  the  excellences  of  the 
other  arts,  with  much  that  is  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  the 
vivid  beauty  of  painting,  the  prominence  and  simplicity  of 
sculpture,  and  the  touching  cadences  of  music,  while  it  out- 
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lasts  tlieni  all.  For  Time,  wliich  presses  on  most  tilings  with 
so  wasteful  a  force,  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  master- 
pieces of  Poetry,  but  to  render  them  holy.  The  '  Venus' 
of  A}^elles,  and  the  '  grapes'  of  Zeuxis  have  vanished,  and  the 
music  of  Timotheus  is  gone ;  but  the  bowers  of  Circe  still  re- 
main unfaded,  and  the  '  chained  Prometheus '  has  outlived  the 
'  Cupid  '  of  Praxiteles  and  the  '  brazen  bull '  of  Perillus. 

Poetry  may  not  perhaps  attain  its  end  so  perfectly  as  paint- 
ing or  sculpture ;  but  that  is  because  its  end  is  so  high,  and  it^ 
range  so  much  extended.  It  deals  with  more  varied  and  more 
remote  objects, — with  abstract  ideas  and  questions  of  intellect 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other  arts.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  moral  science,  operating  both  upon  the  passions  audi 
the  reason,  although  it  never,  strictly  speaking,  addresses  itself 
directly  to  the  latter.  It  operates  through  the  medium  of- 
words,  which,  however  inferior,  in  certain  cases,  to  colours  or 
sounds,  are  far  more  generally  available,  and,  in  fact,  perform 
what  neither  sounds  nor  colours  can  accomplish.  It  may  indeed 
be  truly  said,  that  the  highest  object  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
has  been  to  translate  into  another  language,  and  for  the  be-, 
nefit  of  a  different  sense,  what  the  imagination  of  the  poet  has 
already  created.  Almost  all  the  treasures  of  Italy  and  Greece 
are  copies,  made  by  the  chisel  or  the  pencil,  from  elevated 
iable  (which  is  poetry),  or  from  Greek  or  Hebrew  verse.  That 
they  have  their  own  peculiar  hues  and  symmetry,  does  not 
disturb  this  opinion  ;  for  the  original  idea  existed  entire  before, 
and  that  sprang  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Painting,  in 
fact,  as  well  as  sculpture,  is  essentially  a  mimetic  art :  But 
poetry  is  not  essentially,  though  it  may  be  casually,  imitative ; 
and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  imitative  in  a  different  manner,  and  in  a 
less  degree.  As  a  mimetic  art,  it  is,  in  one  sense,  inferior  to 
the  others ;  but  it  is  not  limited,  like  them,  to  a  moment  of 
time ;  and  it  can  display  the  characters,  the  manners,  and, 
above  all,  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  in  a  way  to  which  the 
others  have  no  pretensions.  The  very  nature  of  the  medium 
through  which  it  acts,  prevents  it  from  being  so  strictly  mimetic 
as  sculpture  and  painting :  For  language  cannot,  in  any  way, 
copy  directly  from  nature,  unless  it  be  in  imitation  of  sound ; 
and  music,  although  said  to  imitate  motion,  in  reality  does 
little  more  than  imitate  the  sounds  which  accompany  motion. 
In  comparison  with  Music,  however.  Poetry  has  a  vast  and  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  both  as  to  the  distinctness  and  variety 
of  the  impressions  it  conveys.  The  pleasure  of  music,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  not  merely  organic,  and  in  some  sort  sensual,  seems  to  con- 
sist merely  in  the  suggestion  of  general  moods  or  tones  of  feel- 
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ing,  without  any  definite  image,  or  intelligible  result ;  and, 
though  it  may  sometimes  prompt  or  excite  the  mind  to  poetical 
conceptions,  it  can  scarcely  of  itself  attain  any  intellectual  or 
passionate  character,  except  by  being  '  married  to  immortal 
verse, '  and  thus  reduced  to  an  accompaniment  or  exponent  of 
that  nobler  and  more  creative  art. 

In  regard  to  the  difficult  question,  as  to  'mliat  poetry  is,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  begin  by  negatives ;  and  to  separate  what 
may  occasionally  or  accidentally  aid  its  effect,  from  what  is 
truly  essential  to  its  existence. 

Poetry,  then,  is  not  necessarily  eloquence,  fiction,  morality,  i 
description,  philosophy,  wit — nor  even  passion  ;  although  pas-  - 
sion  approaches  nearest  to  it,  when  it  spreads  that  haze  before 
our  eyes,  which  changes  and  magnifies  objects  from  their  actual 
and  prosaic  size.  Passion,  in  truth,  often  stimulates  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  imagmation  begets  poetry ;  but  it  operates  al- 
so upon  other  parts  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  simply  pa- 
thos, indignation, — eloquence,  or  tears.  Philosopliy^  again,  is 
founded  in  reason,  and  is  built  up  of  facts  and  experiments, 
collected  and  massed  regularly  together.  It  is  constituted  en- 
tirely of  realities,  and  is  itself  a  thing  no  more  to  be  questioned 
than  an  object  that  stands  close  before  us,  visible  and  tangible: 
it  is  always  to  be  •proved.  But  Poetry  proceeds  upon  a  prin- 
ciple uttei'ly  different ;  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  never  exists  but 
in  the  brain  of  tiie  writer,  until  it  be  cast  forth  in  the  shape  of 
verse.  Neither  is  Fiction  always  poetical;  for  it  deals  often 
in  the  most  simple  conceptions,  and  pervades  burlesque  and 
farce,  where  human  nature  is  degraded,  as  well  as  poetry, 
where  it  is  elevated.  Again,  a  Maxim  is  never,  per  se,  poeti- 
cal, nor  a  satire^  nor  an  epigram ;  although  all  may  be  found 
amongst  the  writings  of  our  poets.  Descriptions  of  nature 
are  commonly  assumed  to  be  poetry,  but  we  think  errone- 
ously ;  for  a  mere  transcript  of  nature  is,  of  necessity,  prosaic. 
It  is  true,  that  the  materials  out  of  which  poetry  is  compound- 
ed, lie,  perhaps,  principally  in  nature;  but  not  poetry  itself. 
Eloquence  or  rhetoric  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of 
prose.  Words  may  be  strong,  glowing,  stimulating,  and  yet, 
even  though  rythmically  assorted,  possess  no  imagination  or 
fancy.  In  oratory,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  poetical  figures  are 
mixed  up  with,  and  lend  a  grace  to  speech ;  but  the  staple 
of  the  orator's  pleadings  must  be  prose,  which  he  uses  (or 
abuses)  to  convince  the  understandings  of  his  hearers — or,  at 
all  events,  to  persuade  them,  by  direct  and  substantial  motives, 
to  some  actual  and  practical  end.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  eloquent;  but  who  will  assert  that  they  were  poetical? 
They  were  rhetorical,  vehement,  ingenious :  they  reasoned,  and 
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thereby  persuaded ;  but  they  would  not  have  been  persuasive, 
had  they  made  use  of  poetiy,  which  is  complicaicd,  instead  ot" 
prose,  which  is  single  and  obvious,  for  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing their  hearers. 

if  none  of  these  intellectual  qualities  be  essential  to  Poetry, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  it  is  not  simply  verse ;  although  that 
may  be  useful,  and  perhaps  even  necessary  to  its  existence. 
Verse  is  the  ///«//,  or  shape  by  which  poetry  is  bounded  :  it  is 
the  adjunct  of  poetry,  but  not  its  living  principle.  Neither  is 
poetry  vmsic ;  so  that,  to  try  it  by  the  laws,  either  of  metre  or 
of  tone,  must  necessarily  be  fallacious.  It  is  well  enough,  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  to  ascertain  how  the  lines  of  our  great 
poets  have  been  fashioned  ;  but  to  deduce  authoritative  rules 
from  poems  that  have  been  written  without  rule,  is  plainly  to 
derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  bondage,  from  the  most  splen- 
did proofs  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.  Shakespeare  most  assur- 
edly wrote  without  any  reference  to  rule :  he  trusted  to  his  ear^ 
and  produced  the  finest  dramatic  verse  in  the  world.  Milton 
also,  beyond  competition  the  greatest  writer  of  epic  verse  of 
whom  we  can  boast,  learned  as  he  was  both  in  metres  and  mu- 
sic, and  with  the  finest  apprehension  for  harmony,  evidently 
composed  without  rule,  and  trusted  to  his  ear  alone  for  those 
exquisite  cadences  with  which,  from  his  Lycidas  to  his  Paradise 
Regained,  all  his  poems  abound.  It  is  imdeniable,  indeed,  that 
the  verse  which  is  most  perfectly  according  to  rule  is  uniformly 
the  most  disagreeable.  We  are  speedily  tired  of  lines  where 
the  meaning  invariably  ends  with  the  tenth  syllable  :  and  if  we 
admit  this,  and  allow  the  poet  to  terminate  his  periods  in  the 
middle,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  line,  where  is  his  privilege 
to  cease  ?  Verse,  in  its  own  nature,  implies  nothing  but  regu- 
larity, and  any  kind  or  degree  of  regularity  that  is  found  to  be 
agreeable,  must  be  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other.  It  might  be 
rash,  perhaps,  to  depart  altogether  from  familiar  models;  but 
to  insist  that  certain  lines,  with  certain  accents,  should  alone  be 
held  up  as  models,  because  they  produce  a  good  effect  among 
others  of  a  different  modulation,  is  preposterous.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Milton  did  not  know  what  he  was  about  when  he 
threw  in  that  strange  line — 

*  And  Tiresias  and Pliineus, prophets  old' — 
or  when  he  speaks  of 

*  The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep  ;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocea?i ' — 

or  Shakespeare,  when  he  addresses  Earth,  *  our  common  mo- 
ther, ' 

'    Whose  ivomb  immeasurable  and  infinite  breast 
Teems  and  feeds  all  ? ' — 
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And  yet  vve  think  the  critics  would  be  perplexe<3,  were  they  to 
attempt  to  subdue  these  lines  to  their  canons  of  quantity. 
What  would  the  painters  say,  if  an  amateur  should  stand  for- 
ward and  insist  on  their  piling  all  their  figures  in  a  precise  tri- 
angle? Yet  we  know  that  the  pyramidal  shape  is  the  beau  ideaC 
of  an  artist.  Variety^  in  short,  is  necessary  in  poetry  as  in  other 
things.  It  is  the  ischole  that  should  be  harmonious ;  atid  it  is 
not  true  that  this  large  and  effective  harmony  is  to  be  attained 
by  the  absolute  and  exact  uniformity  of  all  the  corresponding 
parts.  The  poets  know  this  :  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  leave 
them  to  the  free  practice  of  their  art,  instead  of  perplexing 
tiiem  with  dogmas,  which  we  are  sure  that  the  better  part  of 
them  will  never  consent  to  follow. — But  to  come  a  little  nearef 
an  affirmative. 

Poetry  is  a  creation.  It  is  a  thing  crcatedhy  the  mind,  and 
not  merely  copied  either  from  nature,  or  facts  in  any  shape* 
Nest  to  this  general,  but  most  correct  and  significant  definition^ 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  that  given 
•  by  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  says,  that  '  poetry  doth  raise  and 
'  erect  the  mind,  hij  mhmittivg  tJie  shoixs  of  things  to  the  desires 
'  ()fthc  mind : '  though  here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  discussion, 
we  should  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  poetry,  after  all,  is  the  e/^ 
J'ect,  and  not  the  cause.  It  does  not  properly  alter  *  the 
shows  of  things,'  but  transcribes  from  the  imagination  the 
new  form  that  results  from  the  alteration.  Its  aj/er  eifect 
upon  the  reader  is  produced  by  this  transcript,  and  he  sees 
merely  the  new  poetic  creation,  and  receives  its  effects.  Poe- 
try, then,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  thing  *  different  from 
jnose,'  which  is  its  antithesis;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  always 
something  different  from  the  literal  prosaic  fact,  such  as  we 
contemplate  it  with  the  eye  of  sense  or  reason.  However  it  may 
be  true  in  itself  (and  it  oitght  to  be  true),  as  a  compound  image 
or  signification  of  consistent  ideas,  it  must  not  be  in  all  respects 
literullif  true*  The  materials  of  poetry,  as  we  have  said,  are  to' 
be  found  in  nature  or  art,  but  not  poetry  itself;  for,  if  poetry 
v^ere  strewn  before  us  like  flowers,  or  if  it  irradiated  the  heavens 
like  sunshine  or  the  stars,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
copy  it  as  exactly  as  we  could ;  and  it  would  then  be  a  *  mime- 
tic' *  art  only,  and  not  a  '  creation. '     Prose,  according  to  our 

*  We  do  not  forget  Aristotle's  '  M<p-io-<j : — but  etymology  and 
fjeneral  opinion  are  clearly  against  the  great  Stagyrite.  Neither  he 
nor  Lord  Bacon  were,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  poetSj; 
and  were  therefore,  perhaps,  with  all  their  great  powers,  less  quali- 
fied to  judge  of  certain  processes  of  the  mind,  than  inferior  men  wh<y 
experit;nced  them. 
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conception  of  it,  is  in  substance  the  presentment  of  single  and 
separate  ideas,  arranged  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  instruction, 
or  persuasion.     It  is  the  organ  or  vehicle  of  reason,  and  deals 
accordingly  in  realities,   and  spreads  itself  out  in  analysis  and 
deduction — combining  and  disposing  words,  as  figures  arc  used 
by  arithmeticians,   to  explain,  or  prove,  or  to  produce  some 
particular  effect  from  established  premises.     It  acts  upon  fore- 
gone conclusions,  or  tends  by  regular  gradations  to  a  manifest 
object ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  fails  in  these,  it  is  clouded  or 
imperfect.     Poetry^  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  complicat- 
ed.    It  is  produced  by  various  powers  common  to  most  persons, 
but  more  especially  by  those  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  the 
poet,  viz.  Fancy ^  and  the  crowning  spirit — Imagination  !     This 
last  is  the  first  moving  or  creative  principle  of  the  mind,  which  i 
fashions,  out  of  materials  previously  existing,   new  conceptions/ 
and  original  truths,   not  absolutely  justifiable  by  the  ordinary  i 
rules  of  logic,  but  quite  intelligible  to  the  mind  when  duly  ele-i 
vated — intelligible  through  our  sympathies,  our  sensibility, — like 
light  or  the  balmy  air,   although  not  sufficiently  definite   or 
settled  into  form  to  stand  the  cold  calculating  survey  of  our  rea- 
son.    It  is  not  so  much,  however,  that  imagination  sees  things 
differently  from  reason,  as  that  it  uses  them  differently ;  the  one 
dealing  with  single  ideas,  and  observing,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  naked  reality  of  things ;  the  other  combining  and  reproduc- 
ing them  as  they  never  appear  in  nature.    Nevertheless,  poetry, 
though  creative  in  its  principle,  comprehends  not  so  much  what 
is  impossible,  as  what  is  at  present  unknown  ;  and  hence,  per- 
haps,  may  be  urged  the  claim  of  its  followers  to  the  title  of 
*  Vales. '     It  is  the  harmony  of  the  mind,  in  short,  which  em- 
braces and  reconciles  its  seeming  discords.    It  looks  not  only  at 
the  husk  and  outward  show  of  things,  but  contemplates  them 
in  their  principles,  and  through  their  secret  relations.     It  is 
brief  and  suggestive,  rather  than  explicit  and  argumentative. 
Its  words  are  like  the  breath  of  an  oracle,  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  prose  to  expound. 

Imagination  differs  from  Fancy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  by  a ; 
single  glance  what  the  latter  effects  by  deliberate  comparison.  \ 
Generally  speaking,  imagination  deals  with  the  passions  and  the  ' 
higher  moods  of  the  mind.     It  is  the  fiercer  and  more  potent 
spirit;  and  the  images  areflung  out  of  its  burning  grasp,  as  it  were, 
molten,  *  and  massed  together.     It  is  a  complex  power,  includ- 

*  *  The  brain,'  (as  Hobbes  says),  *  or  spirit  therein,  having  been 
stirred  by  divers  objects,  composetk  an  imagination  of  divers  concep- 
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ing  those  faculties  which  are  called  by  metaphysicians — Concep- 
tion, Abstraction,  and  Judgment.  It  is  the  genius  of  personi- 
fication. It  concentrates  the  many  into  the  one,  colouring  and 
investing  its  own  complex  creation  with  the  attributes  of  ail.  It 
multiplies  and  divides  and  remodels,  always  changing  in  one  re- 
spect or  other  the  literal  fact,  and  always  enriching  it,  when  pro- 
perly exerted.  It  merges  ordinary  nature  and  literal  truth  in 
the  atmosphere  which  it  exhales,  till  they  come  forth  like  the 
illuminations  of  sunset,  which  were  nothing  but  clouds  before.  It 
acts  upon  all  things  drawn  within  its  range ;  sometimes  in  the 
creation  of  character  (as  in  Satan  and  Ariel,  &c.),  and  some- 
times in  figures  of  speech  and  common  expression.  It  is  diffe- 
rent in  diiFerent people;  in  Shakespeare,  bright  and  rapid  as  the 
\\^\xCmg,  fusing  things  by  its  power ;  in  Milton,  awful  as  col- 
lected thunder.  It  peoples  the  elements  with  fantastic  forms, 
and  fills  the  earth  with  unearthly  heroism,  intellect,  and  beauty. 
It  is  the  parentof  all  those  passionate  creations  which  Shakespeare 
has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  the  origin  of  that  terrible  genera- 
tion of  Milton,— Sin,  and  the  shadowy  Death,  Rumour,  and 
Discord  with  its  thousand  tongues.  Night  and  Chaos,  *  ances- 
tors of  Nature,'  down  to  all  those  who  lie 

*  Under  the  boiling  ocean,  •txiraj)t  in  chains ' — 

of  all  phantasies  born  beneath  the  moon,  and  all  the  miracles  of 
dreams.     It  is  an  intense  and  burning  power,  and  comes 

*  Wingd  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage  ' — 
(which  line  is  itself  a  magnificent  instance  of  imagination) — and 
is  indeed  a  concentration  of  the  intellect,  gathering  together  its 
wandering  faculties,  and  bursting  forth  in  a  flood  of  thought, 
till  the  apprehension  is  staggered  which  pursues  it.  The  exer- 
tion of  this  faculty  is  apparent  in  every  page  of  our  two  great 
poets;  from 

*  The  shoid  that  fore  Hell's  concave,' 

to  the  '  care '  that  '  sate  on  the  faded  cheek '  of  Satan  ;  from 
the  '  wounds  of  Thammuz  '  which  '  allured^ 

*  The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate,' 
to  those                 *   Thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity ; ' 
from  the  '  curses '  of  Lear  upon  his  daughters,  which 

*  Stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ' 
to  Hamlet            *  Benetted  round  with  villainies,' 


*  tions,  that  appeared  single  to  the  sense.     As,  for  example,  the  sense 

*  showeth   at  one  time   the  figure  of  a   mountain,    and  at  another 
'  time  the  colour  o?  gold  ;  but  the  imagination  aftei'wards  hath  them 

*  both  at  once  in  a  "  golden  meuntain. " — {Essay  on  Human  Nature^ 
ch.  3.) 
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and  tliouemids  oi"  others  which  meet  us  at  every  opciuiig  of  the 
leaves. 

Fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  (but  not  always) glittering 
and  cold— the  preparatory  machinery  of  poetry,  without  its  pas- 
sion ;  sporting  with  sights  which  catch  the  eye  only,  and  sounds 
which  play  but  on  the  ear.  It  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of  as- 
similation, and  irradiates  an  idea  with  similes ;  but  it  leaves  the 
original  thought  untouched,  and  merely  surrounds  it  with  things 
which  ornament,  without  either  hiding  or  changing  it.  Fancy 
seems  like  an  after- thought,  springing  out  of  the  original  idea  : 
but  the  Imagination  is  born  with  it,  coequal,  inextricable,  like 
the  colour  and  the  shape  of  a  flower.  Imagination,  indeed,  is  as 
it  were  a  condensation  of  the  Fancy  ;  acting  directly  on  the  idea, 
and  investing  it  with  qualities  to  which  it  is  the  business  of 
Fancy  to  compare  it.  The  loftiest  instances  of  tlie  last-men- 
tioned faculty  are  perhaps  in  Milton,  as,  where  he  describes 
*  the  populous  North, '  when  her  '  barbarous  sons  ' 

'  Came — like  a  deluge  on  the  South  ! ' 
or  where  he  speaks  of  the  archangel  Satan,  saying  that 

*  He  stood — like  a  toiver  J  ' 
Here,  allhough  '  the  populous  North  '  itself  is  inkaginativo,  and 
the  conception  of  Satan  a  grand  fiction  of  the  iinaginatit)n,  the 
likenesses  ascribed  to  each  are  the  work  of  Fancy.  In  both 
these  cases,  however,  she  soars  almost  beyond  her  region. 
Again,  in  the  words  of  Lenr, 

•  Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  corilentioiis  storm 

Invades  us  to  the  skin. ' 
»nd  the  well-known  line — 

'  How  sweet  tlie  moo)dight  sleeps  upon  tliis  bank  ; ' 
And  in  that  fine  expression  of  Timon,  '  the  dijing  dcck^ — wiiere 
he  invests  the  mere  planks  of  a  vessel  with  all  the  deeds  that 
have  been  acted  upon  them,  and  colours  them  with  blood  and 
death — it  is  the  Imagination  which  is  evidently  at  work: — So  is 
it  also  in  the  case  of  the  '  xdldrrness  of  moukrijs,  '  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  forest  are  made  to  stand  for  the  forest  itself. 

The  grand  distinction,  in  short,  which  exists  between  poetry 
and  prose,  is,  that  the  former  (independently  of  its  principle  of 
elevation)  presents  ixt^n  or  more  ideas,  linked  or  massed  toge- 
ther, where  the  latter  would  offer  only  one.  And  hence  arises 
the  comparative  unpopularity  of  the  former  with  ordinary  read- 
ers, who  prefer  humble  rhyme  to  poetry,  and  a  single  idea  to  a 
complicated  one,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  them  from  the  fatigue  of 
thinking.  And  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy, 
is  simply,  that  the  former  altogether  changes  anil  remodels  the 
priginal  idea,  impregnating  it  with  somethmg  extraneous: — the 
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latter  leaves  it  uiulistinbed,  but  associates  it  with  thiiigs  to 
which,  in  some  view  or  other,  it  bears  a  resemblance. 

In  the  foregoin<)-  examples  of  the  operation  of  Imagination 
and  Fancy,  the  effects  produced  by  each  are — poetry.  It"  Shake- 
speare had  written — 

*  Thou  think'st  it  much  that  this  mo&t  violent  storm 
Should  ivct  us  to  the  skin. ' 

or — 

*  How  sweet  the  moonlight  shhes  upon  this  bank  * — 
(although  the  last  line  might  still  have  been  musical),  he  would 
certainly  have  written  jnvscy  and  nothing  more.     When  Cleo- 
patra says, 

*  Have  I  the  aspic  in  v^y  lips  ?  ' 

the  double  idea  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but  it  is  still  there :  the 
reptile  is  confounded  with  its  power  (its poison),  and  made  one; 
the  cause  and  the  effect  are  amalgamated. 

Truth  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  are  its 
foes;  but  for  willing  apprehensions;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  to 
these  only  that  Poetry  addresses  itself.  It  repels  and  recoils 
from  the  ignorant  and  the  sceptical :  the  first,  from  some  mal- 
formation or  want  of  cultivation  of  the  mind,  are  unable  to 
comprehend  it ;  and  the  latter  try  it  by  laws  to  which  it  is  not 
lawfully  subject.  When  Brutus,  in  Shakespeare's  *  Tarquin 
*  and  Lucrece, ' 

^  Began  to  clothe  his  ivii  in  state  and  pride, ' 
we  feel  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  prose;  and  that,  how-^ 
ever  pregnant  the  phrase  may  be  to  a  willing  ear,  it  is  not  the 
sober  and  severe  language  of  a  reasoner.  Neither  of  these  two 
last  quotations  are,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  absolute  J'acts,  because, 
as  we  have  said,  poetry  is  never  literally  true.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  not  be  considered  as  void  of  truth,  because  it  is  not  a  li- 
teral transcript  of  nature,  or  of  ordinary  life :  Were  it  so,  we 
tihould  never  sympathize  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains,  as 
it  were,  the  essence  of  truth:  and  is  a  concentration  of  its  scatter- 
ed powers,  it  is  a  world  different  from  our  own,  but  not  in  op- 
position to  it ;  moved,  on  the  whole,  by  the  same  passions, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  ourselves.  It  may  be  that 
some  scene  or  character  is  lifted  entirely  out  of  ordinary  na- 
ture, as  in  the  case  of  Satan,  or  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  Caliban, 
Ariel,  and  Oberon ;  yet  these,  and  all  other  grand  fictions,  are 
true  to  themselves,  and  maintain  their  proportions  like  a  simple 
metaphor  ;  and  we  shall  generally  find,  that  the  natural  pas^^ 
bions  prevail  even  in  the  most  fantastic  creations  of  the  Muse. 

Every  one  who  has  considered  the  subject,  will  own  that  it  is 
ijften  impossible  to  jnstily  the  fin^t  thing*  in  poetry  to  an  \xx\t 
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willing  mind,  or  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  logic.  And 
the  question  which  arises  on  this  discovery,  is — \sohich  is  im- 
perfect ? — the  law,  or  the  art  ?  For  our  parts,  we  think  the 
former.  "When  Milton  tells  us  of  *  darhiess  visible  ! '  we  feel 
that  he  has  uttered  a  fine  paradox ;  we  feel  its  truth,  but  can- 
not prove  it.  And  when — in  that  appalling  passage  where  the 
poet  stands  face  to  face  with  Night  and  Chaos,  in  their  dark 
pavilion,  '  spread  wide  on  the  wasteful  deep, '  and  says  that 

By  them  stood 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  Name 
Of  Demogorgon  ! 
how  is  it  possible  to  reconcile    such   expressions   to  a  mere 
prosaic  understanding? — 'Darkness'  is,  strictly  speaking,  *  ab- 
'  sence  of  light. '     How  then   shall  we  say  that  it  is  visible, 
when  we  see  "only  by  the  aid  of  light? — And  with  respect  to  the 
*  Name '  of  Demogorgon,  which  '  stands '  by  Orcus  and  Ades, 
how  can   such  a  phrase  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  reason  ? 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  magnificent  as  words  can  make  it.     It  is 
clothed  in  a  dark  and  spectral  grandeur,  and  presses  upon  our 
apprehensions  like  a  mighty  dream.     Who  is  there  that  would 
give  up  such  things  for  the  sake  of  logic  ?    May  not  the  truth 
be,  that  logic,  which  is  the  weapon  of  prose,  touches  not  the 
airy  nature  of  poetry  ?  or  that  the  laws  of  reason  are  at  present 
too  imperfect  to  make  the  divinity  of  poetry  clear  to  human  ca- 
pacity ?    It  is  well  known  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  de- 
ceived, and  that  our  reasoning  faculties  are  incompetent  to  the 
understanding  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world. 
Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose,  that  the  finer  intuitive  move- 
ments of  the  mind  and  feeling  may  also  escape  ?  Assuredly,  the 
sense  which  apprehends  these  grand  expressions  of  Milton,  is 
finer  and  loftier  than  the  hard  scepticism  which  denies  them. 
Why  then  should  the  one  give  place  to  the  other?  In  the  same 
predicament  with  INIilton  is  Shakespeare  perpetually.  ^  When, 
by  a  strong  eifort  of  the  imagination,  he  fuses  too  ideas  into  one, 
the  cause,'  perhaps,  and  the  consequence ;  or  when  he  arrays  a 
bare  and  solitary  thought,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
which   surround  it — talking  of  the  '■dying  deck' — we  admire 
the  prodigious  boldness  of  the  figure,  and  rest  contented,  with- 
out trying  it  by  the  rules  of  common  language.    It  is — like  thou- 
sands of  others — beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  prose. 

The  mind  which  cannot  comprehend  poetry  may  be  said  to 
be  wanting  in  a  sense.  Yet  such  are  precisely  the  minds  which 
criticise  poetry  the  most  narrowly.  They  try  it  by  the  prosaic 
laws,  which  they  do  comprehend,  and  set  up  forjudges  on  the 
ground — of  their  own  defects  ! — Nevertheless,  we  do  not  wish  to 
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claim  for  poetry  the  exemptions  of  the  jus  dknnum.  Poetry  is 
subject  to  reason — not  indeed  as  prose  is  subject,  throughout  all 
its  images,  but  independenthj  of  its  imagery  and  elevation  of  senti- 
ment ;  and  it  must  not  therefore  be  tried  by  a  standard  to  which 
it  does  not  profess  to  assimilate  itself,  nor  by  rules  with  which 
it  is  in  its  nature  at  variance.  It  can  never  be  made  good,  and 
demonstrated  like  a  syllogism.  But,  as  it  springs  from,  and  is 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  so  can  it  be  subject  to  strict  laws, 
only  when  the  laws  of  that  faculty  shall  be  discovered. 

We  have  already  quoted  several  instances  of  poetical  phrase- 
ology ;  but  it  is  not  alone  in  such  expressions  that  poeti-y  con- 
sists. The  idea  of  a  character,  a  person,  a  place,  may  be  poe- 
tically conceived,  as  well  as  the  expression  in  which  it  is  dressed. 
Thus  the  idea  of  Milton's  *  Satan '  is  purely  imaginative  and 
poetical,  as  are  the  conceptions  of  Titania  and  Oberon,  Ariel 
and  Caliban,  and  the  cloudy  Witches  of  Macbeth.  Macbeth 
himself  is  poetical,  on  another  ground,  i.  e.  from  the  circum- 
stances into  which  he  is  impelled,  as  are,  in  like  manner,  Ham- 
let, Juliet,  and  Lear.  A  chimera,  a  leviathan,  a  goi-gon,  the 
snake  which  was  fabled  to  encircle  the  world,  the  sylphs  and  the 
giants,  Echo,  Polyphemus,  shadowy  Demogorgon,  Death  and 
the  curling  Sin,  the  ocean-born  Venus,  and  Pallas,  who  sprang 
out  armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove — are  all  poetical.  Milton's 
vision  of  Hell — Spenser's  palaces  and  haunted  woods — the  In- 
ferno of  Dante — the  faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  her 
home  in  Arcady — the  Arabian  fictions,  with  their  silent  cities 
and  blazing  sights,  in  air  and  under  ground;  their  gems  and 
dreams  of  riches;  their  fairies,  genii,  and  enchanters;  their  men 
turned  into  marble ;  and,  in  short,  all  that  world  of  wonder 
which  illuminated  ancient  Bagdad,  or  grew  up  like  a  garden  of 
enchantment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris — are  all  fictions  of  the 
imagination,  and,  as  such,  have  claims  to  be  distinguished 
as  the  offspring  of  the  great  family  of  poetry.  Again,  the  meet- 
ing of  Gabriel  and  Satan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of  Pa- 
radise Lost,  where  the  squadron  of  angels  turn  '  fiery  red ' — and 
the  stature  of  Satan,  angry  and  dilated,  '  reached  the  sky' — the 
speed  of  Puck,  who  *  puts  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  '  in 
forty  minutes — the  ghost  who  revisits  the  *  glimpses  of  the 
moon ' — Una,  taming  the  forest  lion  by  her  beauty — the  iron 
man — the  fretted  and  wealthy  cave  of  Mammon — must  all  have 
been  poetical,  in  whatever  diction  the  ideas  had  been  clothed. 

The  staple  of  Poetry  then  is  imagery :  so  that  even  where  it 
deals  with  abstract  ideas  and  indefinite  objects,  it  generally 
moulds  them  into  shape.  It  is  thus  that  certain  virtues  and 
qualities  of  the  mind  are  brought  visibly  before  us.     Unfortu- 
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iintely,  llorii  and  Chakity,  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Pity, 
itc.  have  now  become  commonplaces;  but  they  were,  not- 
Avitlistanding,  amongst  the  first  and  simj)ler  creations  of  the 
art.  In  another  way,  mere  inanimate  matter  is  raised  to 
life,  or  its  essence  extracted  for  some  poetical  purpose. 
Thus  the  air,  in  its  epithet  '  airy, '  is  applied  to  motion,  and, 
the  '  sunny  '  locks  of  beauty  are  extracted  from  the  day.  Thus 
the  moon  becomes  a  vestal,  and  the  night  is  clothed  in  a  starry 
train  ;  tlie  sea  is  a  monster  or  a  god  ;  the  winds  and  the  streams 
are  populous  with  spirits  ;  and  the  sun  is  a  giant  rejoicing  in  his 
strength.  Again,  as  the  essence  of  poetry,  generally  speaking 
(for  it  is  sometimes  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  sounds  and  per- 
fumes), consists  in  its  imagery,  so  its  excellence  varies  in  jiro- 
portion  as  those  images  are  apjiropriate  and  perfect.  The 
Imagination,  which  acts  like  an  intuition,  is  seldom  wrong ;  but 
when  a  tlioiight  is  spread  out  into  similes,  by  the  aid  of  fancy, 
it  not  unfrequcntly  becomes  unnatural.  Again,  the  figures  or 
images  may  be  repeated  till  they  run  into  cold  conceits,  or  they 
may  not  amalgamate  and  harmonize  with  the  original  idea. 
Petrarch,  Doune,  Cowley,  and  Crashaw,  all  men  of  genius,  of- 
fended in  these  points.  They  trusted  often  to  their  ingenuity 
instead  of  their  feeling,  and  so  erred.  Excellence  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  propeity  of  imagination  or  of  fancy,  which  may 
be  lofty  or  tame,  clear  or  obscure,  in  proportion  to  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  poetry,  which  depends 
at  le^st  Jis  much  upon  the  vivid  sensibility  of  the  writer  as  upon 
liis  intellect,  depends  also  somewhat  upon  his  discretion.  Wiien 
Crashaw,  in  his  '  Miisids  Duel^ '  speaking  of  the  nightingale, 
who  is  contending  for  the  palm  of  music  with  a  man,  says, 
'  Her  supple  breast  thrills  out 

Sharp  airs,  and  staggers  in  a  'iMirbliiig  doubt 

Of  dallying  sweetness  ' — 
we  feel  instantly  that  the  idea  is  overloaded,  and  extended  be- 
yond our  sympathy.  There  are  four  distinct  epithets  made 
use  of  to  express  a  single  idea.  This  argues  poverty  in  the 
writer,  at  least  as  much  as  a  superabundance  of  imagery. 
So  Cowley  maintains  a  metaphor  throughout  a  whole  poem ; 
as  in  the  one  entitled  '  Coldness, '  where  he  begins  by  com- 
paring his  love  to  water,  and  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  act- 
ed u}K)n  by  kindness  and  rigour,  the  one  causing  it  to  flow,  and 
the  other  to  freeze.  This  is  the  masquerade  of  poetry.  On 
the  conti'ary,  when  Bolinbroke  goes 

'   As  confident  as  is  thej'alconsjlight, ' 
to  do  battle  with  Mowbray,  and  Eneas  the  Trojan,  bearing  a 
challenge  to  the  idle  Greeks,  cries  out, 
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*  Trumpet,  blow  loud  ! 
Send  thy  hrnss  voice  through  all  these  lazi/  tents  ' — 
we  admit  at  once  the  fine  keeping  of  the  images.     Again,  \vl)en 
this  same  Eneas,  diffidently  incjuires  for  the  leader  Agamem- 
non (whose  '  topless  deputation, '  on  the  other  hand,   the  pa- 
rasite of  Achilles  mimics),  saying, 

*  I  ask  that  I  might  waken  reverence, 

And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush, 

Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 

The  ymithfid  Plicebus, ' 
we  feel  that  the  picture  is  perfect.    ^ 

We  have  characterized  certain  things  as  poelrif  ,-  but  we  must 
not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  which  may  fairly  be  calletl 
poetry  is  thus,  word  by  word,  impregnated  with  Imagination 
and  Fancy.  We  have  extracted  the  essence  ;  whereas  the  cup 
of  poetry,  even  at  the  strongest,  is  not  all  essence :  But — as 
wine  is  not  composed  entirely  of  the  grape — so  is  the  rich  Cas- 
talian  mixed  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  earth,  and  thereby 
rendered  j)alatable  to  all.  It  requires,  like  durable  gold,  some 
portion  of  alloy,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  through  the  com- 
mon currency.  It  is  a  Doric  temple,  where  all  is  not  exclu- 
sively divine,  but  partakes,  in  common  with  others,  somewhat 
of  the  structure  of  ordinary  buildings.  So,  in  poetry,  all  is 
not  of  the  '  Dorian  mood, '  or  of  the  '  order '  of  poetry,  but  is 
intermingled  and  made  stable  by  a  due  addition  of  other  ma- 
terials. It  is  by  these  means  that  poetry  acquires  its  popula- 
rity. The  most  imaginative  writings  are  assuredly  but  little  re- 
lished by  the  common  or  uninitiated  reader.  They  re(]uire  too 
much  of  the  labour  of  thought — too  much  quickness  of  appre- 
hension and  power  of  combination,  on  the  part  of  readers  (as 
well  as  authors),  to  be  likely  to  please  generally.  A  maxim  or 
a  sentiment  conveyed  in  prose,  especially  if  it  be  such  as  flat- 
ters our  self-love,  will  produce  twice  the  effect  on  the  crowd 
that  pure  poetry  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish.  Dr  Joimson's 
favourite  lines — 

*  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none  '-^ 

act  like  electricity ;  yet  they  are  neither  poetry,  nor,  strictly 
speaking,  truth.  They  involve  a  non  sequitur^  as  Partridge 
would  have  termed  it;  and  were  probably  flung  out,  by  Shake- 
speare, from  his  boundless  hoards,  as  a  plausible  bait  for  the 
crowd.  Even  in  him  and  in  Milton,  our  two  most  undisputed 
poets,  there  are  many  striking,  and  even  beautiful  ])assages 
interspersed,  which  can  claim  but  little  distinction  from  prose, 
in  regard  to  mere  phraseology,  except  that  they  are  compressed 
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■within  llie  limits  of  Iieroic  verse.     Thus,  those  two  bulky  lines 
in  '  Troilus  and  Cressida' — 

•  The  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressed  led  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  lavghs  07it  a  loud  applause ' — 
althourrh  they  present  a  grand,  bold  picture,  and  seem  actually 
burthened  with  the  words  which  they  bear,  are  not,  with  re- 
spect to  phrase  or  expression,  essentially  poetical.     Neither 
have  those  sad  and  beautiful  words  of  Antony — 

'  Eros  ! — I  come,  my  queen.     Eros  !  stay  for  me. 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  Eneas  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours  ' — 
a  decided  claim  to  be  considered  as  poetr}',  in  point  of  expres- 
sion onl}'.     Even   the  exquisite  pathos  of  Lear,   at  the  end  of 
that  mighty  play,  when  his  frenzy  quits  him,  under  the  influence 
of  Cordelia's  care  ('  Pray  do  not  mock  me,'  &c.),  cannot  be  cal- 
led essentially  poetical,  though  they  are  to  us  more  touching; 
than  the  grandest  poetry.     They  are  simple  and  unimaginative, 
and  purely  pathetic,  as  the  situation  of  Lear  then  reqnires  that 
they  should  be.     His  days  of  indignation  and  sorrow  are  over  : 
Ids  spirit  is  calm  and  smik ;  and  the  winged  words  which  be- 
came madness  and  the  tempest,  would  have  been  out  of  place, 
when  his  mind  and  body  were  relaxing  gradually  into  the  re- 
pose of  death.     In  these  cases,  however,   and  in  simdar  ones, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  picture  presented,  or  the  idea 
originated,  may  be  poetical,  although  the  mere  words  may  have 
but  little  claim  to  that  title.     Thus,  in  that  airy  and  exquisite 
account  of  '  Mulciber,'  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  Music  and 
Poetry  run   clasped  together  down   a  stream  of  divine  veise, 
there  is  little  of  the  strictly  poetical  phrase,  except  where  it  is 
told  that  he 

'  Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star  ;  ' 
but  the  whole  picture  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  poetry.  These  are  a  few  cases,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  others.  Generally  speaking,  however, — in  the 
works  of  true  poets,  the  phrases  are  glowing  with  Imagination 
or  bright  with  Fancy,  as  well  as  the  pictures  presented ;  and 
we  should  have  exceeding  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  a  writer, 
whose  characters  or  pictures  only  had  some  tinge  of  imagina- 
tion, while  his  details  remained  couched  in  language  which 
could  not  pretend  to  any  other  name  than  '  prose. ' 

There  has  of  late  been  some  discussion,  amongst  a  few  of 
our  eminent  writers,  in  regard  to  *  objects  which  are  or  are 
not  poetical.  We  are  not  about  to  revive  the  subject  at  any 
length  ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  the  art  of  poetry  originates  in 
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the  /uculiy  of  its  professors.     If  it  existed  in  nature,   and  a 
writer  had  simply  to  transcribe  her   appearances,    am/  body 
mi'dit  become  a  poet  as  a  matter  of  course.     But  the  poetical 
faculty  does  noi,  as  we  apprehend,  consist  simply  in  describinj:^ 
what  is  splendid  already,  tor  that  may  be  done  by  a  prosaic  mind  ; 
nor  ill  selecting  what  is  beautiful,  tor  that  is  the  employment  of 
taste.     Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  certain  objects,  inasmuch  as 
they  approach  to  that  standard,  to  which  it  is  the  ahn  of  poets 
to  sublime  the  tamer  and  ordinary  appearances  of  the  world, 
and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  models  ex- 
isting- i«  the  poet's  mind — may  so  far  be  allowed  to  be  the  most 
*  poetical,' — or  the  nearest  allied  to  poetry.    Poetry  (we  do  not , 
mean  satire),  it  is  to  be  remarked,  deals  with  the  grand,  tiie  terri- 
ble, the  beautiful ;  but  seldom  or  never  with  the  mean.    Its  prin- 
ciple is  elevation,  and  not  depression  or  degradation.     It  is 
ti'ue,   that  in  tragedy  and  narrative,  characters  and  images  of] 
the  lowest  cast  are  sometimes  admitted ;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  ct)utrast  only,  or  to  *  point  a  moral. '     Poetry  is  not  consti-i 
tilted  of  those  base  elements,  nor  does  the  true  poet  luxuriate! 
in  them.     They  are  subject  to  his  dominion,  but  do  not  rise  to; 
his  favour. 

The  nearer,  then,  that  an  object  approximates  to  what  is  evi- 
dently the  standard  or  the  result  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  near- 
er it  may  be  said  to  approach  to  poetry  itseltl  For  the  princi- 
ple which  animates  the  creator  must  exist  in  the  thing  created.  '- 
The  grandeur  which  he  aspires  to  fashion,  the  beauty  which  he 
deliglits  to  mould,  partake  surely  in  some  measure  of^  or  bear 
some  resemblance  to,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  exist  in- 
dependent of  his  creation.  Under  this  view, — the  stream,  the 
valley,  the  time-wasted  ruin  and  the  mossy  cell — the  breathing 
Venus,  and  the  marble  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — the  riotous 
waves  and  the  golden  sky — the  stars,  the  storm,  and  the  mad 
winds — ocean,  and  the  mountain  which  kisses  heaven — Love 
and  Beatuy,  Despair,  Ambition  and  Revenge — all  objects  or 
passions  which  lift  our  thoughts  from  the  dust,  and  stir  men  in- 
to madness — almost  every  thing  which  has  in  it  a  strong  prin- 
ciple of  impulse,  or  elevation,  has  a  claim  to  be  considered 
poetical.  It  is  the  meaner  things  of  life,  its  taraeness  and  me- 
diocrity, its  selfishness  and  envy,  and  repining,  which,  though 
subdued  occasionally  to  the  use  of  poetry — are  too  base  for  an 
alliance  with  it;  and  which  creep  on  from  age  to  age,  recorded 
indeed  and  made  notorious ;  but  branded  with  immortality  for 
the  sake  of  example  only,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the 
Muse. 

The  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  diminish  and  make  mean,  but 
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to  magnify  aiid  aggrandize — '  to  accommodate  the  eliovvs  of 
things  to  the  disires  of  the  mind  ; '  which,  in  its  heahliv  state, 
all  tend  upwards.  It  does  not  seek  to  dwarf  the  great  statures 
of  nature,  nor  to  reduce  the  spirit  to  the  contemplation  of  humble 
objects.  Its  standards  are  above  mortality,  and  not  below  it.- 
►Surely  then,  if  this  be  almost  invariably  the  tendency  of  the 
])oetic  mind,  those  objects  (be  they  in  art  or  nature)  which  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  must  be  fairly  consider- 
ed as  being  in  themselves  nearest  to  poetry.  Whether  art  or 
nature  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  highest  station,  is  another  ques- 
tion. For  our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  art  to 
science,  and  nature  to  art.  A  brilliant  light  may  be  thrown 
upon  a  pack  of  cards,  and  the  fancy  may  play  and  Gutter  over  a 
g^ame  of  ombre;  but  this  proves  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the 
poet  in  this  particular  instance.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if 
he  had  beheld  the  dissolution  of  a  world,  or  seen  Uriel  olidinff  on 
a  sunbeam,  arrayed  m  his  celestial  armour  and  majestic  beauty, 
he  could  have  done  no  more?  We  think  otherwise.  Occasion- 
ally it  may  have  appeared,  that  the  poorest  things  have  been 
exalted  and  made  level  with  the  loftiest,  by  a  republican  spirit  of 
poetry  ;  but  we  shall  find,  on  close  investigation,  that  most  of 
these  instances  (if  not  all)  are  unavailable;  that  the  things 
spoken  of  have  reference  to  matters  of  higher  moment;  and  that 
it  is  from  these  that  they  derive  their  iniportance.  It  is  not, 
for  instance,  the  '  taj)er'  only  which  throws  a  poetic  lustre,  but 
it  is  the  flame  which  shines  at  '  micbii^ht^'  and  burns  in  solitude 
and  silence.  It  is  not  '  iiighfs  candle '  only,  but  it  is  when  the 
the  candle  is  connected  with  the  time — \\\\eu  jocund  Day 

'   Stands  tiptoe  on  i/ie  misty  mountain  tops,' 
that  it  rises  into  poetry. 

With  respect  to  the  end  or  intention  of  poetry — its  different 
kinds — and  its  origin, — a  very  few  words  must  suilice  at  present,- 
our  business  being  more  particularly  with  the  art,  as  understood 
and  practised  by  the  loftiest  English  writers.  It  has  often  been 
asserted,  that  the  object  of  poetry  is — to  {)lease ;  and  assuredly 
this  is  wzf,  though  by  no  means  the  sole  object  of  the  art.  It 
is  said  that,  although  in  moral  poetry  improvement  be  blended 
with  anuisement,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  the  object.  We  sub- 
mit that  this  position  is  not  clear.  In  the  case  of  didactic  poe- 
try ('  The  Essay  on  Man ' — the  '  Art  of  Preserving  Health,'" 
&c.),  the  aim  is  instruction;  and  verse  is  but  the  medium  or  the 
attraction  which  the  poet  employs.  In  satire,  the  object  is  not 
to  please  a  friend,  but  to  sting  an  enemy  ;  and  we  presume  that 
the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  nnist  be  admitted  to  have  had  an 
object  l)eyond  pleasure.     The  war-songs  of  the  ancients  were 
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to  stimulate  Uie  soldier;  and  tlieir  laments  were  to  soothe  reorct. 
Poetry  contains  in  it  a  strong  stimulant ;  and  although  a  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  may  blend  with  other  emotions,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  attempts  of  poetry  are  not  directed  to  objects  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  merely  '  pleasing. '  As  to  the  different 
kinds  of  poetry,  there  are  so  many  upon  each  of  which  a  treatise 
might  be  written,  that  we  prefer  referring  the  reader  to  essays 
on  the  subject,  rather  than  delay  him  at  present  by  a  brief 
exposition  of  that  which  he  would  probably  wish  to  see  treated 
in  more  particular  detail.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  lay  extraordinary  stress  upon  the  mere  structure  and 
mechanism  of  poetry.  It  is  not  very  material,  we  think,  that  a 
poem  should  be  built  up  according  to  rules,  many  of  which 
originated  in  the  caprice  of  former  poets;  nor  whether  it  be 
called  an  epic  or  a  romance,  an  epistle  or  a  dirge,  an  epitaph, 
an  ode,  an  elegy,  a  sonnet,  or  otherwise.  If  it  be  full  of  the 
materiel  of  poetry,  and  contain  something  of  fitness  also,  it  will 
go  far  to  satisfy  our  critical  consciences. 

We  will  now  request  the  reader's  company,  for  a  short  time, 
while  we  run  hastily  along  the  pages  of  our  poetical  history,  and 
glance  occasionally  at  the  illustrious  names  which  adorn  it. 

t^nglish  poetry  must  be  considered  as  having  had  its  origin 
in  the  chronicles  and  romances  of  the  Norman  ti'ouvciirs,  they 
having  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  elaborate  narratives  whicli 
succeeded  the  crusades.  It  is  not  material,  perhaps,  to  inquire 
into  the  existence  of  rhyme  or  fiction  among  our  ancestors  be- 
fore the  Norman  invasion.  Our  oldest  subsisting  debt  is 
due,  we  tliink,  to  the  Normans;  although  even  their  strains 
were,  for  a  long  time  after  their  emigration  here,  coloured 
by  the  influence  of  French  poetry,  and  their  measures  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  writers,  who  from  time  to  time  pre- 
ceded them  in  fashioning  their  memorials  of  love  and  con- 
quest. Poetry  and  victory  seem  to  have  accompanied  each 
other  to  our  shores,  and  to  have  floated  upon  the  same 
wing.  Taillifer^  a  minstrel  (on  the  invasion  of  William),  is 
said  to  have  advanced  before  the  soldiers,  animating  them  with 
'  songs  of  Charlemain  and  Roland,'  and  then  to  have  rushed 
amongst  the  opposing  ranks,  and  perished  I  A  single  incident 
like  this  is  almost  enough  to  stir  Poetry  from  her  trance: — for 
poetry  is  never  dead,  but  sleepeth, — waiting  only  the  touch  of 
some  Ithuriel  spear  which  can  waken  passion  into  words,  and 
untie  the  wings  of  thought  to  quit  the  dust  and  darkness  of 
human  life,  and  raise  herself  like  Speculation  to  the  stars. 

In  regard  to  the  Romances  and  Chronicles  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  they  appear  to  have  been  a  mixed  brood,  springing 
partly  from  tradition,  and  partly  from  legends  which  then  stood 
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in  the  place  of  history.  That  history,  it  must  be  admitted,  may 
have  arisen,  in  its  turn,  from  son^^s  and  stories;  for,  in  truth, 
none  of  our  earlier  historical  writings,  however  founded  on  fact, 
can  be  considered  as  entirely  independent  of  fable.  In  a  word, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  trace  poetry  very  correctly  upwards  to 
its  springs.  Its  fountains  are  both  on  Helicon  and  Pindus,  and 
the  waters  of  Boeotia  are  as  bright  and  as  pregnant  with  inspi- 
rations as  the  more  celebrated  streams  of  Thessaly. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace  the  minuter  steps  of  the 
Muse.  She  appears,  indeed,  to  have  hovered  for  ages  over  our 
hills  and  forests,  before  she  alighted,  and  became  a  denizen  of 
the  soil.  We  shall  therefore  pass  by,  for  the  present,  the  crowds 
of  ballads  (some  of  which,  however,  possess  great  merit),  and 
also  the  works  of  Wace^  who  translated  Geoffi-ey  of  Monmouth, 
— and  Layamon^  who  translated  Wace  into  the  language  of  the 
period, — Robert  of  Gloucester  and  his  histories  of  Merlin  and 
Arthur, — Laxs:rence  Minot  and  his  battle  songs, — Langlande 
and  his  Visions, — and  even  by  the  gentle  Gower  ('  ancient 
Gower'),  and  come  at  once  upon  the  patriarch  Chaucer. 

There  is  nothing  (setting  aside  the  Ballads  which  are  of 
doubtful  date)  which  can  truly  be  called  poetry  before  the  days 
of  Chauceu.  There  were  indeed  verses,  in  which  we  nov/ 
scarcely  recognise  either  the  measure  or  the  rhyme ;  but  they 
■were  destitute  of  imagination,  and  almost  barren  of  fancy. 
Chaucer's  predecessors  were  the  mere  pioneers  of  literature. 
They  cleared  the  ways,  perhaps,  a  little,  by  inventing  a  rude 
metre,  or  adopting,  from  foreign  romances,  a  measure  which 
became  not  the  English  tongue;  but,  after  all,  they  possessed 
little  more  than  a  mechanical  power.  They  cut  a  road,  level 
and  rugged,  through  the  thorny  queaches  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  they  never  left  the  ground.  They  could  not  rise 
above  the  obstacles  of  the  age,  nor  pierce  through  the  mists 
that  lay  around  them.  Chaucer  followed,  and  raised  poetry 
from  the  dust.  He  has  been  likened  to  *  the  spring, '  and  has 
been  called  the  '  morning  star '  of  English  poetry.  He  was  so  ; 
or  rather,  he  was  a  sun  whom  no  star  preceded, — who  rose 
above  our  literary  horizon,  dissipating  the  wandering  lights  and 
sullen  vapours  which  hung  about  it;  and  who,  by  a  power  in- 
dependent of  accident  or  the  time,  threw  out  a  dazzling  splen- 
dour, which  showed  at  once  his  own  lustre,  and  the  wastes  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  He  rose  upon  us  like  the  morning, 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  kept  on  his  shining  way,  strong,  untired, 
and  rejoicing  ! 

After  Chaucer  there  is  scarcely  a  name  worth  mentioning 
until  the  days  of  Surrey  and  Sackville.     There  were  indeed 
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Lydgatet  who  was  traveller,  teacher,  and  Benedictine  monk, 
biit  little  of  a  poet, — James  the  First  of  Scotland,  who  gave 
large  tokens  of  promise, — Skelton,  who  is  more  remarkable  for 
having  written  against  Wolsey  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
than  for  his  rhymes, — Occleve,  a  dull  writer,  though  reputed  the 
scholar  of  Chaucer, — Gawin  DouglasSj  a  spirited  translator; — 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatty  a  clever,  and  somewhat  elegant  writer, 
but  who  was  rather  the  cotemporary  than  the  precursor  of 
Surrey,  as  were  indeed  Lord  JRochford  and  Lord  Vaux. 

Henry  Howard,  Earl  oi  Surrey ^  bears  deservedly  a  high  cha- 
racter in  story,  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  romantic  soldier, 
a  tender  lover,  and  a  good  poet.  He  signalized  himself  at  Flo- 
rence and  at  Floddenfield,  and  sung  the  praises  of  his  *  Ladye 
Geraldine'  in  verses  which  it  even  now  gives  us  a  pleasure  to 
recur  to.  He  was  the  first  writer  of  blank  verse — of  narrative 
blank  verse — we  believe,  in  our  language.  The  following  is 
translated  by  him  from  the  Eneid,  and,  making  certain  allow- 
ances, is  extremely  like  the  manner  of  Milton.    Dido, 

*  Clad  in  a  cloke  of  Tyre,  embroider'd  rich,' 
is  seen  to  issue  from  her  *  chamber  dore ;  * — 

*  The  Trojans  of  her  train 

Before  her  go,  with  gladsome  lulus  ; 

Eneas  eke,  the  goodliest  of  the  route, 

Makes  one  of  them,  and  joineth  close  the  throng. 

Like  when  Apollo  leaveth  Lycia, 

His  wintring  place,  and  Xanthus'  flood  beside, 

To  visit  Delos,  his  mother's  mansion, 

The  Candians  and  the  folke  of  Driope, 

With  painted  Agathyrsies,  shout  and  crie, 

Environing  the  altars  round  about : 

So  fresh  and  lustie  did  Eneas  seme,'  &c. 
His  account  of  Dido  deserted,  also,  is  worth  extracting. 
'  Alone  she  mourns  within  her  palace  void, 

And  sits  her  down  on  her  forsaken  bed  ; 

And  absent  him  she  hears  when  he  is  gone ' — 
and  also  that  of  Mercury,  alighting  upon  the  head  of  Atlas, 
*  forcgrown  with  pine. ' — 

*  Here  Mercury  with  equal  shining  wings 
First  touch-ed  ;  and,  with  body  headlong  bent, 
To  the  water  then  took  he  his  descent. 

Like  to  the  fowl  that,  endlong  coasts  and  stronds 
Swarming  with  fish,  flies,  sweeping  by  the  sea  ; 
Cutting  betwixt  the  winds  and  Lybian  lands, 
Cyllene's  child  so  came,  and  then  alight 
Upon  the  houses  with  his  winged  feet. ' 
Thomas  Sackville  Lord  Bucli/mrst,  was  the  author  of '  Ferrex 
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Porrex,*  (our  first  regular  tragic  play),  and  also  of  the  *  Legend 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, '  incomparably  the  best  part  of  the 

*  Mirrour  for  Magistrates.'  The  '  Legend'  was  known  of 
course  to  Spenser,  and  appears  to  have  been,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, the  model  after  which  he  fashioned  his  *  Masque  of  Love.* 
As  this  poem  has  been  much  quoted  of  late,  we  will  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  extracts  from  it.  It  is,  however,  a  produc- 
tion of  great  value.  After  Lord  Buckhurst  follow  ChurchyanL 
and  Edwards^  a  large  contributor  to  the  *  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices. '  The  poem  on  '  May,'  by  this  author,  has  been  prais- 
ed by  Ritson  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words,  and  not  a  very 
ingenious  one.  His  stanzas  entitled  (42)  *  Amajitiwn  ira  amo- 
ris  redintegratio  est^  eulogized  by  Warton,  are  much  better. 
The  last  four  lines  of  the  first  stanza,  indeed,  describing  a  mo- 
ther and  her  child,  are  tender  and  gi-aceful. 

•  She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved  with  her  child, 
She  rock-ed  it,  and  rat-ed  it,  until  on  her  it  spoiled: 
Then  did  she  say,  Now  have  I  found  the  proverb  true  to  prove, 
That  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  is  the  renuyng  (renewing)  of 
love. * 
Next  in  order  is  George  Ga^coigne^  *  one  of  the  smaller  poets 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  days, '  but  who,  however,  is  by  no  means 
without  merit.     His  '  Steel  Glass  '   is  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  blank  verse,  and  about  the  first  regular  satire  of  which 
we  can  boast,  if  we  are  to  boast  of  our  satires  at  all.     Of  this 
one,  in  particular,  we  cannot  say  much  that  is  favourable.     We 
prefer  his  little  poem  to  '  Philip, '  his  sparrow,  which,   though 
far  below  the  delightful  lines  of  Catullus,   is  pretty  smoothly 
enough  versified.     Gascoigne  divided  his  poems  into  *  Weeds,* 

*  Flowers,'  and  *  Herbs,'  &c.  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day ;  and  under  those  titles  may  be  found  occasionally,  pleasant 
specimens  of  versification. 

Christopher  Marlome  is  more  celebrated  as  a  dramatic  writer 
than  as  a  mere  poet,  although  his  song  of  '  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  Love '  is  well  known.  Beside  these  things,  he  trans- 
lated Coluthus's  '  Rape  of  Helen, '  and  also  part  of  Musasus's 
'  Hero  and  Leander. '  The  commencement  of  this  last  poem 
is  very  beautiful — 

*  On  Hellespont,  guilty  of  true  love's  blood, 

In  view  and  opposite,  two  cities  stood, 

Sea-borderers,  disjoined  by  Neptune's  might : 

The  one  Abydos,  the  other  Sestos  hight. 

At  Sestos  Hero  dwelt,- — Hero  the  fair, 

Whom  young  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 
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And  offered  as  a  dower  his  burning  throne ! ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*  Some  say,  for  her  the  fairest  Cupid  pined, 
And  looking  in  her  face  was  stricken  blind. 
So  lovely  fair  was  Hero,  Venus  nun  !  ' 

Again,  after  speaking  of  the  people  who  flocked  to  Sestos  every 
year,  to  be  present  at  the  festival  of  Adonis,  the  poet  says— 

*  But  far  above  the  loveliest  Hero  shined, 
And  stole  away  the  enchanted  gazer's  mind : 
For,  like  sea-nymphs'  inveigling  harmony, 
So  was  her  beauty  to  the  passers  by. 

Not  that  night-wandering,  pale,  and  watery  star, 
When  yawning  dragons  draw  her  whirling  car. 
From  Latmos'  mount  up  to  the  gloomy  sky, 
Where,  crowned  with  blazing  light  and  majesty 
She  proudly  sits,  more  over-rules  the  flood. 
Than  she  the  hearts  of  those  who  near  her  stood.-— 
E'en  as  when  gaudy  nymphs  pursue  the  chase, 
Wretched  Ixion's  shaggy-footed  race. 
Incensed  with  savage  heat,  gallop  amain 
From  steep  pine-bearing  mountains  to  the  plain—- 
So  ran  the  people  forth  to  gaze  upon  her,'  &c. 
In  the  temple,  among  the  multitude,  is  her  future  lover.    Hero, 
vfho  has  been  sacrificing  at  the  altar,  opens  her  eyes  modestly 
as  she  rises — 

*  Thence  flew  Love's  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
And  thus  Leander  was  enamoured.  * 

The  catastrophe  of  this  story  is  known  to  every  one. 

We  now  come  to  the  all-famous  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Not  un* 
like  Lord  Surrey  in  his  renown,  he  was  yet  more  of  a  hero  than 
his  illustrious  precursor.  Lord  Surrey  was  an  accomplished 
and  illustrious  patrician,  the  first  of  his  age ;  but  Sidney  was  a 
refinement  upon  nobility.  He  was  like  the  abstract  and  essence 
of  romantic  fiction,  having  the  courage  (but  not  the  barbarity) 
of  the  i^reux  chevalier  of  ancient  time — their  unwearied  patience 
— their  tender  and  stainless  attachment.  He  was  si  hero  of  chi- 
valry, without  the  grossness  and  frailty  of  the  flesh.  He  lived 
beloved  and  admired,  and  died  universally  and  deservedly  la- 
mented. He  is  the  last  of  those  who  have  passed  into  a  marvel  | 
for  he  is  now  remembered  almost  as  the  ideal  personification  of 
a  true  knight,  and  is  translated  to  the  skies,  like  the  belt  of  the 
hunter  Orion,  or  Berenice's  starry  hair  ! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  was  not  without  the  faults  of  his 
time.  It  is  full  of  conceits  and  strained  similes,  and  the  versi- 
fication is  occasionally  cramped.  Nevertheless,  many  of  his 
Sonnets  contain  beautiful  images  and  deep  sentiment  (such  as 
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the  31.  82.  84.  and  others),  though  a  little  impoverished  by  this 
alloy. 

But  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fame  was  won  upon  crimson  fields,  as 
well  as  upon  poetic  mountains.  He  wooed  Bellona  as  well  as 
the  Muses ;  and  his  last  great  act  on  the  plain  of  battle  at  Zut- 
phen,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  high  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  It  was  one  of  those  deeds  by  which  men  should 
be  remembered,  when  the  mere  animal  valour  of  soldiers,  and 
the  accidents  of  conquest,  shall  perish  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
times  to  come. 

We  will  not  stop  now  to  notice  any  other  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod, but  must  content  ourselves  with  enumerating  Churchyard 
(whose  verses  have  been  reprinted),  and  Tuberville  (best  known 
as  a  translator  of  Ovid), — Paynter  (the  author  of  '  The  Palace 
of  Pleasure  ') — Whetstone  and  Peele — who  are  the  most  re- 
markable amongst  them.  Then  comes  the  great  name  of  Ed- 
mund S'penser ! 

Spenser  was  steeped  in  Romance.  He  was  the  prince  of 
magicians,  and  held  the  keys  which  unlocked  enchanted  doors. 
All  the  fantastic  illusions  of  the  brain  belong  to  him, — the 
dreamer's  secrets,  the  madman's  visions,  the  poet's  golden  hopes. 
He  threw  a  rainbow  across  the  heaven  of  poetry,  at  a  time 
vi^hen  all  seemed  dark  and  unpromising.  He  was  the  very 
genius  of  personification  :  and  yet  his  imagination  was  less  ex- 
erted than  his  fancy.  His  spirit  was  idle,  dreaming,  and  vo- 
luptuous. He  seems  as  though  he  had  slumbered  through  sum- 
mer evenings,  in  caves  or  forests,  by  Mulla's  stream,  or  the  mur- 
muring ocean.  Giants  and  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  knights,  and 
queens,  rose  up  at  the  waving  of  his  *  charming-rod. '  There 
was  no  meagreness  in  his  fancy,  no  poverty  in  his  details.  His 
invention  was  without  limit.  He  drew  up  shape  after  shape, 
scene  after  scene,  castle  and  lake,  woods  and  caverns,  monstrous 
anomalies  and  beautiful  impossibilities,  from  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  his  mind.  There  is  a  prodigality  and  a  consciousness 
of  wealth  about  his  creations,  which  reminds  one  of  the  dash 
and  sweep  of  Rubens's  pencil ;  but  in  other  respects,  his  genius 
differed  materially  from  that  of  the  celebrated  Fleming.  In 
colouring  they  are  somewhat  alike,  and  in  the  *  Masque  of 
Cupid, '  some  of  the  figures  even  claim  an  affinity  to  the  artist's 
shapes.  But,  generally  speaking,  Spenser  was  more  etherial 
and  refined.  Rubens  was  a  decided  painter  of  flesh  and  blood. 
He  belonged  to  earth,  and  should  never  have  aspired  to  hea- 
ven. His  men  were,  indeed,  sometimes  chivalrous  and  intel- 
lectual, (his  beasts  were  grand  and  matchless  !) ;  but  his  women 
were  eiisentially  of  clay,  and  of  a  very  homely  fashion.     Spen- 
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ser  sketched  with  more  precision,  and  infinitely  more  delicacy. 
He  had  not  the  flush  and  fever  of  colouring  which  lighted  up 
the  productions  of  the  other;  but  his  genius  was  more  spirit- 
ualized :  his  fancy  traversed  a  loftier  eminence,  and  loved  to 
wander  in  remoter  haunts.  The  brain  of  the  one  was  like  an 
ocean,  casting  up  at  a  single  effort  the  most  common  and  ex- 
traordinary shapes ;  while  the  poet  had  a  wilderness  of  fancy, 
from  whose  silent  glades  and  haunted  depths  stole  forth  the  air- 
iest fictions  of  romance.  The  nymphs  of  Spenser  are  decided- 
ly different  from  those  of  the  painter  ;  and  his  Sylvans  have  nei- 
ther the  hideous  looks  of  Poussin's  carnal  satyrs,  nor  that  vi- 
nous spirit  which  flushes  and  gives  life  to  the  reeling  Bacchana- 
lians of  Rubens. 

The  adventurous  spirit  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  did  not  extend 
to  his  poetry,  which,  though  graceful,  is  cramped,  and  some- 
what disfigured  by  the  fashions  of  his  age.  It  is,  however,  plea- 
sant to  think,  that  a  man  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  after 
*  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, '  and  had  heard  the  brazen  throat  of 
war,  should  return  to  the  pastures  of  his  own  country,  and 
compose  the  song  of  *  The  Shepherd  to  the  Flowers. ' 
*  Sweet  violeta  (Love's  paradise),  that  spread 

Your  gracious  odours,  which  you  couched  bear 

Within  your  paHe  faces  ; 

Upon  the  gentle  wing  of  some  calm-breathing  wind, 

That  plays  anfiidst  the  plain, 

If  by  the  favour  of  propitious  stars  you  gain 

Such  grace  aa  in  my  ladle's  bosom  place  to  find  : 

Be  proud  to  touch  those  places ; 

And  when  her  warmth  your  moisture  forth  doth  wear, 

Whereby  her  dainty  parts  are  sweetly  fed — 

You  honours  of  the  flowery  meads  I  pray, 

Yo^i  pretty  daughters  of  the  earth  and  sun. 

With  mild  and  seemly  breathing  strait  display 

My  bitter  gighs  that  have  my  heart  undone. ' 

Joshua  Silvester,  the  once  celebrated  translator  of  Du  Bartas, 
whose  popularity  more  than  rivalled  the  fame  of  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser,  is  now  almost  utterly  unknown.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  such  taste,  did  not  the  absurdities  of  fashion 
render  every  thing  conceivable.  The  '  Divine  Weeks '  is 
dull  enough  on  the  whole;  yet  there  are  parts  which  might  be 
quoted,  sufficient  to  justify  the  author's  claim  to  great  talent 
and  lively  fancy  :  and  some  of  his  minor  poems,  although  full 
of  conceits,  are  very  musical.  In  his  <  PostJimni, '  the  one  be- 
ginning, '  They  say  that  shadows  of  deceased  ghosts,' — and 
that  commencing,  '  Thrice  toss  these  oaken  ashes  in  the  air, ' 
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give  proofs  of  a  good  ear,  to  say  no  more.  Cotemporary  with 
Silvester  were  the  famous  dramatists,  Webster,  Dekker,  Ben 
Jonson  (who  has  left  some  delightful  flowers  amongst  his  *  un- 
derwoods'),  Maister  Middleton,  and  the  rest ;  and  also  Fai?-" 
fax  (the  translator  of  Tasso),  Fitzgeffrey,  Wartier  (a  voluminous 
writer),  Constable  (the  sonneteer),  Sir  John  Davis,  Drayton,  and 
the  contributors  to  *  England's  Helicon, ' — Green,  Breton,  Bar. 
Yonp;  and  others.  Several  of  the  little  poems  in  this  publica- 
tion require  nothing  but  modern  spelling  to  suit  a  reader  of  the 
present  age. 

About  this  time  also  lived  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  of  poets, 
and  of  men  ! — Leaving  him,  as  a  dramatist,  to  his  uncontest- 
ed supremacy,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that,  merely  as  a  writer 
of  lyrical  poetry  and  sonnets,  there  are  few  who  can  stand  in 
competition  with  him.  His  sonnets  have  more  concentrated 
thought  than  any  other  productions  of  the  same  length  in  our 
language,  and  his  songs  are  to  this  day  unrivalled.  As  his 
poems  have  been  lately  brought  before  the  public  in  a  very 
pleasant  and  useful  publication  (*  The  Retrospective  Review'), 
which  seems  doing  to  past  ages  that  justice  which  we  are  aiming 
to  do  towards  the  present,  we  shall  refrain  from  any  quotations 
here.  We  shall  leave  this  mighty  spirit,  therefore,  upright  in 
his  renown,  and  triumphant  over  commentary  and  criticism,  like 
that  attractive  rock  which  was  fatal  to  the  steps  of  every  igno- 
rant adventurer,  and  the  object  of  admiration  to  all  the  world 
beside. 

Between  Shakespeare  and  Milton  lived  a  great  number  of 
good  writers  of  verse.  Some,  indeed,  have  high  claims  upon 
our  respect.  First,  there  were  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  de- 
serve even  all  their  fame,  and  seem  to  have  run  their  bright 
course  on  earth  touching  and  beautifying  all  things — sometimes 
warlike,  sometimes  jocose,  sometimes  grand  and  awful,  and 
sometimes  as  soothing  as  evening  winds,  and  as  tender  as  Pity 
herself.  What  can  excel  the  song  sung  to  the  restless  dying 
emperor,  in  the  tragedy  of  *  Valentinian  ? ' — 
'  Care-charming  Sleep,  thou  easer  of  all  woes, 

Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 

On  this  afflicted  prince.     Fall  like  a  cloud 

In  gentle  showers  :  give  nothing  that  is  loud 

Or  painful  to  his  slumbers  ;  easy,  sweet, 

And  as  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night 

Pass  by  his  troubled  senses :  Sing  his  pain 

In  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  silver  rain. 

Into  this  prince  gently,  oh  !  gently  slide, 

And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride  ! ' 
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Then  come — Old  Chapman^  the  translator  of  Homer — Bishop 
Corbet — Gar  ex  ^  a  courtier-like  poet — Sir  John  Sucklmg,  the  \vit 
— Quarles,  the  puritan — Brow/if  the  pastoral  writer — Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden,  a  writer  of  excellent  sonnets — CrashaWf 
the  translator  of  Marino — Lovelace,  the  cavalier,  and  lover  of 
Althea — HerricJc,  a  writer  of  great  merit — the  *  melancholy 
Cowley, '  as  he  called  himself — and  Sir  Richard  Fanshavoe,  who 
translated  Camoens  and  the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini.  This 
last-mentioned  work  is  an  unequal  performance ;  but  parts  of 
it  are  full  of  vigour — as,  for  instance,  the  Prologue  (it  speaks  of 

*  The  woods  where  the  old  russet  Honestie 
Did  live  and  die  ') — 

The  lyrical  chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  commencing — ■ 
'  Fair  Golden  Age  !  when  milk  was  th'  only  food, 
And  cradle  of  the  infant  world,  the  wood 
Rocked  by  the  winds  ;  and  tJi  uyitoucht  Jloclcs  did  hear 
Their  dear  young  for  themselves  !     None  yet  did  fear 
The  sword  or  poison  :  no  black  thoughts  begun 
To  eclipse  the  light  of  the  eternal  Sun  ; 
Nor  voandering  pines  unto  a  foreign  shore 
Or  war,  or  riches,  (a  worse  mischief)  bore  !  * — 

and  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act,  where  '  Carino '  says,  that  *  the 

loadstone, '  which  bears  the  '  wary  mariner  ' — 

*  Now  to  the  rising  sun,  now  to  his  set, 
Doth  never  lose  that  hidden  virtue  yet, 
Which  makes  it  to  the  North  retort  its  look  ! ' 

and  other  parts  which  we  cannot  afford  space  to  give. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  Donne,  a  quaint  writer, 
somewhat  earlier  than  Fanshawe,  as  also  Wither,  an  intermin- 
able rhymer  (he  wrote,  however,  a  glorious  apostrophe  to  Po- 
etry), and  Sir  John  Denham,  his  cotemporaries.  And  these 
bring  us  to  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  our  country. 

In  regard  to  Milton,  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  prefer 
his  sublimity  or  beauty.  His  power  over  both  was  perfect. 
We  prostrate  ourselves  before  him,  alternately  in  fear  and  love ; 
while  he  lets  loose  the  statures  of  Hell  upon  us,  or  unbars  the 
blazing  doors  of  Heaven,  or  carries  us  *  winding  through  the 
marble  air, '  past  Libra  and  the  Pole,  or  laps  us  in  a  dream  of 
Paradise,  and  unfolds  the  florid  richness  of  his  Arcadian  land- 
scapes. Milton  has  told  a  story  of  burning  ambition.  He  has 
sung  the  Peean  of  victory  over  the  foes  of  Heaven, — that  *  hor- 
rid crew, '  who,  banished  from  the  sky,  and  hurled  headlong 
down  to  Hell, 

*  Lay  vanquished,  rolhng  in  the  fiery  gulfj 
Confounded,  though  immortal : ' 
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But  he  has  not  dwarfed  the  contest  of  the  angels,  by  striking 
prone  their  enemies,  and  arming  with  stings  and  reptile  tails  the 
legions  who  scared  Chaos  and  the  Deep,  and  waged  even  *  du- 
bious battle '  with  the  Creator  and  his  myriads  in  arms. 

The  Satan  of  Milton  is  the  most  magnificent  creation  in  po- 
etry. He  is  a  personification  of  all  that  is  gloomy  or  grand  in 
nature,  with  more  than  the  daring  of  man.  He  has  the  strength 
of  a  giant,  the  fashion  of  an  angel, — *  unconquerable  will,  im- 
mortal hate' — revenge  that  nothing  can  soothe,  endurance  which 
pever  shrinks,  the  intellect  of  heaven  and  the  pride  of  earth, 
ambition  immeasurably  high,  and  a  courage  which  quails  not, 
even  before  God !  Satan  is  essentially  ideal.  He  is  not  like 
Macbefh  or  Lear,  real  in  himself,  literally  true,  and  only 
lifted  into  poetry  by  circumstance :  But  he  is  altogether  mould- 
ed in  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Heaven  and  earth  and  hell 
are  explored  for  gifts  to  make  him  eminent  and  peerless.  He 
is  compounded  of  all;  and  at  last  stands  up  before  us,  with  the 
starry  grandejjr  of  darkness  upon  his  forehead,  but  having  the 
passions  of  clay  within  his  heart,  and  his  home  and  foundation 
in  the  depths  below.  It  is  this  gleaning,  as  it  were,  from  every 
element,  and  compounding  them  all  in  one  grand  design,  which 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  character.  Perhaps  Ariel  and 
Caliban  are  as  purely  ideal  as  the  hero  of  Milton,  and  ap- 
proach as  nearly  to  him  as  any  other  fiction  that  occurs  to  us ; 
isut  the  latter  is  incontestably  a  grander  formation,  and  a 
mightier  agent,  and  moves  through  the  perplexities  of  his  ca- 
reer with  a  power  that  defies  competition.  Milton's  way  is  like 
the  *  terribil  via  *  of  Michael- Angelo,  which  no  one  before  or 
since  has  been  able  to  tread. 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  our  great  poet  and 
Dante ;  and  there  are  certainly  occasional  resemblances  in  the 
speeches  and  similes  j  for  instance — 
*  As  cranes 

Chaunting  their  dolorous  notes,  traverse  the  sky 

Stretched  out  in  long  array,  so  I  beheld 

Spirits  who  came  loud  wailing,  hurried  on, '  &c — {Inf.  c.  v.) 
And  again — 

*  And  now  there  came  o'er  the  perturbed  waves 

!|^oud*crashing,  terrible,  a  sound  that  made 

Either  shore  tremble,  as  if  of  a  wind 

Impetuous,  from  conflicting  vapours  sprung. 

That  'gainst  some  forest  driving  all  its  might 

Plucks  off  the  branches, '  &c [Irif.  c.  9.) 

But  Dante  reminds  us  oftener  of  Virgil  than  Milton,  and  as 
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often  of  Spenser,  we  think,  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject.  We 
recollect  the  latter,  particularly  when  we  read  Dante's  personi- 
fications of  Pleasure,  of  Ambition  and  Avarice  (in  the  first  canto 
of  the  Inferno),  and  the  punishment  of  Fucci  for  blasphemy  (in 
the  twenty-fifth  canto),  and  other  things  similarly  treated. 
Dante's  genius  seems  to  consist  in  a  clear  and  striking  detail  of 
particulars,  giving  them  the  air  of  absolute  fact.  His  strength 
was  made  up  of  units,  Milton's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  massy 
and  congregated.  His  original  idea  (of  Satan)  goes  sweeping 
along,  and  colouring  the  subject  from  beginning  to  end.  Dante 
shifts  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  person,  subduing  his 
genius  to  the  literal  truths  of  history,  which  Milton  ovcrj-uled 
and  made  subservient.  However  excellent  the  Florentine  may 
be  (and  he  is  excellent),  he  had  not  the  grasp  nor  the  soaring 
power  of  the  English  poet.  The  images  of  Dante  pass  by  like 
the  phantasmas  on  a  wall,  clear,  indeed,  and  picturesque;  but 
although  true,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fact,  they  are  wanting  in 
reality.  They  have  complexion  and  shape,  but  not  fle^h  or 
blood.  Milton's  earthly  creatures  have  the  flush  of  living  beau- 
ty upon  them,  and  show  the  changes  of  human  infirmity.  They 
inhale  the  odours  of  the  garden  of  Paradise,  and  wander  at  will 
over  lawns  and  flowers:  they  listen  to  God;  they  talk  to  an- 
gels; they  love,  and  are  tempted,  and  fail  I  And  with  all  this 
there  is  a  living  principle  about  them,  and  (although  Milton's 
faculty  was  by  no  means  generally  dramatic)  they  are  brought 
before  the  reader,  and  made — not  the  shadows  of  what  once  ex- 
isted— but  present  probable  truths.  His  fiercer  creations  pos- 
sess the  grandeur  of  dreams,  but  they  have  vitality  within  them 
also,  and  in  character  and  substance  are  as  solid  as  the  rock. 

The  genius  of  Milton  was  as  daring  as  it  was  great.  He 
did  not  seek  for  a  theme  amidst  ordinary  passions,  with  which 
men  must  sympathize,  or  in  literal  facts,  which  the  many 
might  comprehend.  On  the  contrary,  he  plunged  at^  once 
through  the  deep,  and  ventured  to  the  gates  of  Heaven  for 
creatures  wherewith  to  people  his  story.  Even  wheri  he  de- 
scended upon  earth,  it  was  not  to  select  from  the  conVm<)h  imUl-a 
terials  of  humanity  :  But  he  dropped  at  once  upon  Paradise, 
and  awoke  Adam  from  the  dust,  and  painted  the  primitive 
purity  of  woman,  and  the  erect  stature  and  yet  uncfoucl^d  as- 
pect of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  pj^-tures 
of  our  '  first  parents, '  breathing  the  fragrant  airs  of -^den, 
communing  with  superior  natures,  dreaming  in  the  golden  sun, 
feeding  upon  nectareous  fruits,  and  lying  '  imparudise^  '  in  oije 
another's  arms,  on  pillows  of  violet  and  asphodel  !  What  can 
surpass  the  figure  of  Adam — 
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*  His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 

Absolute  rule, ' 
except  it  be  that  of  Eve,  who — 

'  — as  a  veil,  down  to  the  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore, ' 
the  meekest,  the  purest,  the  loveliest  of  her  sex. — Thus  has 
Milton,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  aids,  fashioned  a  poem, 
which,  both  for  sublimity  and  beauty,  is  quite  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  fiction.  Homer  was  more  various,  more  drama- 
tic, more  uniformly  active,  more  true  to  the  literal  fact,  per- 
haps, than  he,  and  Virgil  more  correct,  while  Spenser  dwelt 
as  completely  upon  poetic  ground;  but  there  is  a  grandeur 
of  conception  in  Milton,  a  breadth  of  character,  and  a  tower- 
ing spirit,  which  stood  over  his  subject  and  pervaded  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  that  we  shall  scarcely  admit  to  exist  in  any 
other  poet.  He  was,  in  our  minds,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of 
the  world.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  one  but  Homer  who  can 
stand  in  competition  with  him.  Shakespeare  alone  excelled 
them  both ;  but  he  went  beyond  all  men,  and  stands  in  the 
array  of  human  intellect,  like  the  Sun  in  the  system,  single  and 
unapproachable. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  was  fatal  to  poetry. 
That  prince  brought  with  him  a  long  train  of  wits ;  and  large 
bands  of  exiled  courtiers  flocked  round  him,  who  knew  the 
points  of  a  ruff,  and  were  connoisseurs  in  silk  stockings  and  Flan- 
ders lace, — but  of  English  literature  they  were  utterly  ignorant. 
Adversity  had  taught  them  nothing,  except  hatred  for  their 
countrymen  at  home,  and  contempt  for  their  taste,  in  all  things. 
French  fashions,  French  literature,  French  morale  prevailed ; 
and  the  wholesome  examples  of  conjugal  love  and  social  inte- 
grity were  fast  melting  away  and  disappearing  before  the  daz- 
zling influence  of  a  vicious  court.  The  time  of  the  English  exiles 
had  been  employed  in  patching  their  broken  fortunes,  and  ren- 
dering themselves  agreeable  to  their  French  patrons.  Had 
they  been  reduced  simply  to  banishment,  and  left  to  ponder  on 
the  past,  it  is  possible  that  they  might  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
misfortune,  which  would  have  strengthened  the  relaxed  state  of 
their  moral  constitution,  and  awaked  them  to  the  high  gratifi- 
cation derivable  from  the  works  of  intellect  alone.  But  they 
had  no  example  and  little  motive.  Their  King  was  utterly  with- 
out any  character,  and  the  French  did  not  require  any  sterling 
accomplishments  to  admit  them  to  the  full  benefits  of  their  so- 
ciety. They  were,  however,  compelled  to  turn  their  wit  to 
present  account ;  and  so  they  contented  themselves  with  paying 
court  to  their  hosts,  with  emulating  their  gallantry,  with  play, 
and  other  such  ordinary  palliatives  as  oftier  themselves  most 
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readily  to  the  unhappy.  If  our  exiles  ever  thought  seriously, 
it  was  how  they  might  circumvent  Old  Noll  and  his  Round- 
heads, not  how  they  might  endure  philosophically,  or  qualify 
themselves  for  prosperity  again.  Under  all  circumstances,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  adopting  the  tone  and  manners 
of  the  people  with  whom  they  lived.  They  did  adopt  them ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  a  great  change  of  this  sort,  however,  the  new  current  of 
fashion  did  not  at  first  entirely  destroy,  although  it  completely 
discoloured,  the  complexion  of  the  old  literature.  Some  writers, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  partook  at  once  of  the  fresh 
draughts  of  wit  and  humour  brought  over  by  Charles  and  his 
followers,  without  utterly  forsaking  their  previous  taste,  or  a- 
bandoning  to  dust  and  contempt  the  wisdom  of  their  English 
ancestors.  In  this  class  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  reckon 
old  Isaac  Walton,  the  patriot  Marvel,  Cotton,  and  Stanley ;  al- 
though even  these  writers  must,  if  there  be  a  question  raised, 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  later  school  of  poets.  '  Walton's 
Angler, '  to  which  Cotton  added  the  discourse  on  fly-fishing,  is 
•well  known ;  but  the  poems  of  the  latter  writer  are  not  so 
common.  One  of  the  most  pleasant,  is  that  addressed  *  To 
*  my  dear  and  most  worthy  frie7id,  Mr  Isaac  lValto?i, '  in  which, 
after  telling  him  how  blustring  and  inclement  the  country  was, 
he  goes  on — 

*  Whilst  all  the  ills  are  so  improved 
Of  this  dead  quarter  of  the  year, 
That  even  you  so  much  beloved 

"We  would  not  novo  wish  with  us  here  : 

* 

In  this  estate,  I  say  it  is 
Some  comfort  to  us  to  suppose, 
That,  in  a  better  clime  than  this. 
You  our  dear  friend  have  more  repose  ; 

And  some  delight  to  me  the  while, 
Though  Nature  now  does  weep  in  rain, 
To  think  that  I  have  seen  her  smile, 
And  haply  may  I  do  again. 

If  the  all-ruling  Power  please 
We  live  to  see  another  May, 
We'll  recompense  an  age  of  these 
Foul  days,  in  one  fine  fishing  day  ! 

We  then  shall  have  a  day  or  two, 
Perhaps  a  week,  wherein  to  try, 
What  the  best  master's  hand  can  do 
With  the  most  deadly  killing  flie  : 
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A  day  without  too  bright  a  beam, 

A  warm,  but  not  a  scorching  sun, 

A  soutliern  gale  to  curl  the  stream, 

And,  Master,  half  our  work  is  done  !  *  pp.  ll^,  115. 

This,  if  not  very  high  poetry,  is  very  agreeable  writing.  Mar- 
vel's poems  are  full  of  wit  or  sentiment,  as  the  vein  may  be 
which  we  hit  upon.  Sometimes  indeed,  his  little  plots  of  Par- 
nassus are  laid  out  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  old  English 
gardening,  square  and  formal,  but  they  never  fail  in  possessing 
something  good.  The  heart  of  the  poet  was  in  every  thing  he 
did,  and  there  was  not  a  purer  or  a  firmer  one  in  the  world  ! 
Waller  is  the  first  writer  who  made  prose  sound  agreeably  in 
rhyme.  He  was  in  truth  an  indifferent  poet, — possessing  little 
genius  as  an  author,  or  principle  as  a  man,  and  obtained  a 
name  chiefly  by  reducing  verse  to  '  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity. '  But,  in  fact,  the  first  name  of  that  period  w^hich  is 
really  great,  is  that  of  Dryden. 

Dryden  was  at  the  head  of  his  line.  As  a  bitter,  biting  sa- 
tirist, as  a  writer  of  sensible,  masculine,  sounding  verse,  there 
is  no  one  who  goes  beyond  him.  But  as  a  poet,  he  was  of  a 
different  order  from  those  who  illuminated  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  ;  and  he  occupied,  in  our  opinions,  a  decidedly 
lower  step.  He  was  a  writer  of  shrew^l  sarcasm  and  of  excel- 
lent good  sense,  but  he  was  deficient  in  imagination,  in  pathos, 
and  in  nature.  He  was  more  artificial,  generally  speaking,  than 
his  predecessors — and  he  ought  to  have  been  more  natural, — for 
he  resorted  far  more  to  common  phraseology  and  existing  people. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  failed  signally  in 
tragedy,  and  that  he  did  not  excel  in  narrative  or  in  tender  seri- 
ous poetry  many  of  inferior  reputation  who  have  preceded  and 
followed  him.  But  in  the  a'crr  of  verse  he  was  in  his  element. 
He  fought  well  and  effectively ;  he  gave  blow  back  for  blow,  and 
knew  the  weak  side  of  his  foes,  and  launched  his  sounding  an- 
athemas against  their  characters  and  persons.  His  *  Absalom 
*  and  Achitophel,  '  and  '  Mac-Flecnoe '  are  each  capital,  are 
each  excellent  satires,  though  the  palm  must  assuredly  be  a- 
warded  to  the  former  poem.  *  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  '^ 
also  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  w^ay ;  but  it  differs  little  in  point  of 
style  from  such  of  his  productions  as  were  merely  satirical.  His 
description  of  the  Hind,  at  the  commencement,  is  delightful, 
(the  '  many-iainged  xvotinds  aimed  at  her  heart,'  is  even  poetical,) 
and  the  account  of  the  Panther — 

*  The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind : 
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Oh  !  could  her  in-born  stains  be  washed  away. 

She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  ! 

How  can  I  praise,  or  blame,  and  not  offend, 

Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ; 

Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mixed,  that  she 

Nor  wholly  stands  condemned,  nor  wholly  free  ' — 
is  terse  and  good,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  parent  of  five 
hundred  portraits  of  a  similar  kind. 

Cotemporary  with  Dryden  was  Lee^  a  powerful  irregular 
writer,  whose  stormy  verses  shook  the  stage  from  its  propriety, 
and  'ShackocUi  the  *  Young  Ascanius '  of  Mac-Flecnoe,  who 
swore 

*  That  he  to  death  true  Dullness  would  maintain  ; 

And  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence, 

Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with  sense.  * 
Then  came  Sedleij  and  Dorset,  and  John  Fhillips,  (the  au- 
thor of  *  the  Splendid  Shilling')  and  Howe,  and  Parndl,  (who 
wrote  the  '  Hermit') — and  witty  Dr  Garth,  and  Addiso?i,  so 
great  in  prose  and  so  little  in  poetry, — and  lively  laughing  Mat. 
Prior,  to  whom  the  world  was  a  joke — then  followed  Vaiihriigh 
and  Congreve,  the  brilliant  twins  of  Comedy,  and  Gay,  (who  re- 
duced folly  to  a  fable,  and  wrote  '  Black-eyed  Susan, '  and  the 
*  Beggars  Opera,')  and  lastly,  the  better  known  and  more  justly 
celebrated  Alexander  Pope. 

Pope  was  a  fit  successor  for  the  chair  of  Dryden.  He  had 
the  same  good  sense,  the  same  stinging  sarcasm  ;  the  same  hat- 
red of  what  is  base  or  mean,  with  something  more  of  refine- 
ment, and  a  clearer  moral  view  than  can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
his  predecessor.  Each,  however,  belonged  to  his  age,  and  il- 
lustrated it  finely.  Dryden  would  have  been  out  of  place  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Pope  could  not  easily  have  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  coarse  gallants  and  lascivious  wits  of  the 
Restoration.  The  one  had  a  strong  arm  and  a  fearless  spirit, 
and  struck  down  whole  squadrons  of  rogues  and  politicians, 
with  all  the  indignation  of  a  moralist,  and  the  rancour  of  a  par- 
tisan. The  other  shot  his  sharp  arrows  at  the  heart  ot  the 
proud  man  and  the  knave,  the  time-server,  and  the  hypocrite, 
(whether  hidden  in  an  alias  or  covered  with  lawn) — he  spared 
neither  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  age,  so  it  were  impudent  and  profli- 
gate— but  wisely  thought,  that  if  a  reformation  in  morals  was  to 
be  effected,  it  must  be  effected  by  example, — not  of  the  poor, 
but  of  the  high-born  and  opulent.  This  led  him  amongst  the 
aristocracy  of  his  time;  and  he  whipped  the  gilded  follies  and 
humble  sins  of  the  wealthy,  with  as  much  good  will  and  more 
honesty  tlum  the  magistrates  of  our  time  exercise  their  summary 

4. 
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justice  upon  the  petty  offenders  who  sell  cabbages  and  beef  upon 
the  Sabbath.  Pope,  in  a  word,  was  a  first-rate  writer  of  the 
same  genius  as  Dryden,  and  upon  the  whole  his  equal.  His 
poems  contain  passages  of  great  pathos,  of  piercing  satire,  and 
of  admirably  turned  compliment ;  and  his  *  Rape  of  the  Lock ' 
has  never  yet  been  equalled. 

Next  to  Pope  we  may  record  Swi/t,  a  stern,  shrewd,  sarcas- 
tic writer  of  verse,  and  a  '  fellow  of  infinite  humour. '  There 
were  two  sides,  however,  to  the  Dean's  character,  one  of  which 
we  do  not  desire  at  present  to  contemplate :  but  the  other  was 
rich  and  bright  as  the  genius  of  wit  could  make  it.  After  him 
we  find  the  name  of  T/iomso?i,  who  looked  on  Nature  with  an 
observant  but  easy  eye,  and  transcribed  her  varying  wonders 
to  man.  His  '  Seasons,'  contain  finer  or  at  least  more  popular 
things  than  any  of  his  other  poems,  (although  he  but  too  fre- 
quently amplifies  a  simple  fact,  till  you  scarcely  know  what  he 
is  about,)  but  there  is  a  much  more  equal  power,  and  far  more 
pure  poetry  in  his  delightful  '  Castle  of  Indolence. ' — It  was 
here  that  he  built  up  those  shadowy  battlements,  and  planted 
those  *  sleep- soothing'  groves,  under  which  lay 

'  Idlesse,  in  her  dreaming  mood. ' 
It  was  here  that  he  wove  in  his  poetic  loom  those  pictures  of 
pastoral  quiet — of  flowei'y  lawns  and  glittering  streams — of  flocks 
and  tranquil  skies,  and  verdant  plains, 

'  And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale  ' — 
the  stockdove,  and  the  nightingale,  and  the  rest  of  that  tune- 
ful quire  which  lull  our  minds  into  forgetfulness,  and  sing  to  us 
on  summer  mornings  and  winter  nights,  in  town  and  in  country 
equally  well,  until  we  forget  the  prose  of  human  life  in  its  ro- 
mance, and  bathe  our  fevered  senses  in  the  fresh  flowers  of 
poetry  which  the  bounty  of  Thomson  has  bequeathed  to  us  ! 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  verse,  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  present  time,  (not  even  in  Collins, 
we  think,  and  certainly  not  in  Gray,)  which  can  compete  with 
the  first  part  of  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence. '  His  account  of  the 
land  of*  Drowsy  head, '  and 

*  Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye,  * 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  sons  of  Indolence,  with  the  exquisite 
simile  with  which  it  closes — the  huge  covered  tables,  all  odo- 
rous with  spice  and  wine — the  tapestried  halls  and  their  Italian 
pictures — the  melancholy  music — and,  altogether,  the  golden 
,  magnificence  and  oriental  luxuries  of  the  place,  and  the  minis- 
tering of  the  spirits  who 

'  Poured  all  the  Arabian  heaven  upon  our  nights, ' 
(an  exquisite  line) — may  stand  in  comparison  with  almost  any 
thing  in  the  circle  of  poetry. 
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We  must  not  forget,  in  our  list,  Doctor  Young,  whose  '  Night 
Thoughts'  have  acquired  at  least  as  much  reputation  as 
they  deserve — nor  the  unfortunate,  and  not  very  deserving 
Richard  Savage,  nor  Cibher,  the  prince  of  coxcombs — nor 
Churchill,  a  coarse  and  immoral  satirist — nor  Shenstone,  fine 
and  finical — though  with  touches  of  tenderness  and  beauty — 
especially  in  his  sweet  Spenserian  stanzas  of  *  The  Schoolmis- 
tress. '  After  him  came  Mark  Akeiiside — Armstrong — excel- 
lent Goldsmith — and  Graj/ — and  his  satellite  Maso?i.  Of  these, 
and  indeed  of  most  of  the  other  modern  writers  of  verse,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  various  places,  (in  fact,  'we  ourselves  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  glance  at  them),  that  we  shall  not 
now  trouble  the  reader  with  any  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  same  manner  also  must  we  now  pass  over  the  few 
remaining  names  on  the  poetic  roll,  with  the  exception  of  War- 
ton,  Coisojjer,  and  Burns ;  in  truth,  there  are  no  other  which  can 
claim  our  particular  attention.  The  two  latter  are  great  names; 
and  we  think  deserving  of  all  the  fame  they  inherit.  The  effect 
of  Cowper's  writings  is  even  now  observable  in  our  poetry; 
and  Burns  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  untaught  poet  since 
the  time  of  Shakespeare. 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day, 
its  growth  and  comparative  excellence,  we  must  leave  them  (to- 
gether with  our  opinion  of  their  living  authors),  to  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  article — in  which  there  will  be  room  enough  for 
originality,  if  we  can  only  bring  our  illustrious  contemporaries 
into  one  class,  as  distinguished  from  their  predecessors ;  and 
endeavour  to  show  how  much  they  have  each  been  acted  upon 
by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  regard  to  the  volumes,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the  titles 
to  this  article — they  are  so  many  indications  of  the  taste  and  in- 
tellect which  are  widely  diffusing  themselves  amongst'all  classes 
of  this  kingdom.  We  will  not  stay  to  inquire  very  narrowly 
into  the  merit  of  these  little  publications  ;  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  observing,  that  the  one  entitled  '  Specimens  of  the 
Earlier  English  Poets, '  is  the  most  valuable,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
inasmuch  as  it  offers  to  the  public  some  considerable  poems  of 
a  high  order,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  is  usual.  It  contains 
the  whole  of  the  translated  poem  of  '  Hero  and  Leander, '  by 
Marlowe  and  Chapman,  the  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  and 
the  best  of  Crashaw's  poems,  (to  say  nothing  of  some  consider- 
able extracts  from  Chapman's  Homer)  at  less  than  one  fourth  of 
the  ordinary  price.  We  are  induced  to  state  this,  because  it  is 
a  matter  which  is  but  too  often  lost  sight  of  in  reprinting  our 
old  English  authors.     So  far  as  the  publisher  has  done  this 
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it  is  well ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating,  that  the  vo- 
lume is  defective  in  arranf^ement,  and  seems  to  have  been  put 
together  without  much  consideration.  Besides  these  volumes, 
we  understand  that  a  publication  is  now  in  progress,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  concentrate  the  spirit  of  English  poetry;  and 
to  offer  it  in  such  a  form  as  may  render  it  accessible  to  every 
one.  A  work  of  this  sort  is  much  wanted;  for  our  larger  col- 
lections of  the  poets  are  far  too  expensive,  and  include  a  vast 
deal  of  trash,  as  well  as  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
never  had  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  laurel. 


Art.  III.  1.  Memoir es  pour  servir  a  VHistoire  de  France  sous 
Napoleon,  Ecrits  a  Sainte  HcLenc  sous'la  dictee  de  V Empereiir^ 
p>ar  U's  Oaicraiuv  qui  ont  partage  sa  Captivitc,  et  public  sur  les 
Manuscrit^  entierement  corriges  de  sa  Main.  6  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1822-I82i{. 

2.  Memoires  de  Joseph  FouchS,  Due  d'0tra7ite,  Ministre  de  la 
tolice  Generale.     1*^^  Partie.     1  vol.  8vo.     lt>24.     pp.  418. 

n^HE  character  of  a  man  who  ruled  the  world  so  long  as  Na- 
-^      poleon,  is  not  likely  to  be  impartially  estimated  so  soon 
after  his  fall.     Who,  even  yet,  can  venture  to  say,  that  the  be- 
ing who  has  now  quitted  the  scene,  has  not  in  some  measure  in- 
fluenced his  interests,  his  feelings,  or  his  opinions  ?   or,  in  re- 
cording the  eventful  history  of  his  life,  can  affirm  with  Tacitus, 
*  Neque  ira,  ncquc  studio  motus,  quorum  causas  procid  habeo? '    In 
France,  especially,  this  diversity  of  opinion  may  be  expected  to 
be  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  truth  accordingly  is,  that  every 
class  and  order  in  her  society  has  a  distinct  and  separate  feel- 
ing as  to  the  merits  of  the  late  Emperor  ; — the  army  thinks  one 
way,  the  citizens  another;   the  manufacturing  classes  think  dif- 
ferently from   the  agriculturists;   the  labourers  and  peasantry 
from  the  intermediate  classes  of  society ;  and  the  lawyers  from 
the  physicians  !     The  same  contradictory  sentiments  may  be 
traced,   on  a  larger  scale,   through  all   the  nations  of  Europe. 
Germany  and  Italy,    Spain   and  Switzerland,   Austria  and  Po- 
land,  Holland  and  Belgium,  all  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
estimate  they  have  formed  of  his  character;   and  the  opinion  of 
England  itself,  though  it  coincides  perhaps  with  none  of  the  o- 
thers,   has  been  more  favourable  to  him  since  his  fall,   than  it 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fortunes. 

This  extreme  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  has  resulted,  not  so  much  from  an  actual  oppo- 
sition ui'  interests,  as  from  the  diiFerenccs  of  situation  and  inlbr- 
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mation  among  the  judj^es.  The  army,  who  saw  him  onJy  in  the 
field,  could  not  form  the  same  ophiions  with  those  who  viewed 
him  as  connected  with  his  political  institutions;  the  States 
of  Germany,  whose  laws  and  liberties  he  overturned,  could  not 
regard  him  with  the  same  feelings  as  those  of  Italy,  among 
whom  he  restored  tranquillity  and  order,  and  projected  the  es- 
tablishment of  independence. 

'  Depuis  sept  ans, '  say  the  Editors  of  his  Memoirs,  *  on  a  beau- 
coup  ecrit  sur  Napoleon  :  chacun  a  voulu  dire  ce  qu'il  savait ; — 
beaucoup  ont  (lit  ce  qu'ils  ne  savaient  pas.  Les  administrateurs,  les 
militaires,  les  ecrivains  de  toutes  les  nations,  ont  voulu  le  juger;  tout 
]e  monde  en  a  parle — excepte  lui-meme.  II  rompt  enfin  le  silence,  et 
d'une  maniere  solemnelle. ' 

But  in  thus  breaking  silence,  was  it  the  intention  of  Napoleon 
to  lay  open  the  secret  springs  which  have  put  the  world  in  mo- 
tion, from  his  first  appearance  on  its  stage,  to  the  closing  scene 
of  the  drama  ?  Are  we  to  look  here  for  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  each  important  action  of  his  life?  Will  he  expose 
the  men  who  have  acted  as  his  instruments,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  rendered  them  subservient  to  his  purposes? — the  re- 
sistance which  he  experienced  from  the  brave — the  incitements 
to  tyranny  which  were  suggested  by  the  servile — and  the  cha- 
racter of  those  whom  he  considered  formidable  ?  It  would  be  in 
vain,  we  think,  to  look  for  such  a,  confession  as  this — even  if  the 
author  of  it  had  died  in  penitence  and  humiliation.  Such  ab- 
solute candour,  we  fear,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  any  statement 
that  a  man  makes  to  his  fellows — as  it  plainly  implies  either  an 
utter  carelessness  for  the  opinions  of  others — or  such  a  degree 
of  immorality  as  to  impede  the  perception  of  good  and  evil. 
But  Napoleon  Was  neither  in  the  one  situation  nor  the  other. 
His  warmest  admirers  have  never  pretended  to  deny  that  he 
had  both  faults  and  frailties  to  account  for ;  and  his  bitterest 
enemies  do  not  assert,  that  he  was  either  destitute  of  moral  feel- 
ing, or  insensible  to  shame.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  in  looking  back 
on  his  past  existence,  was  placed  in  a  situation  by  no  means  un- 
common ;  conscious  of  actions  v.'hich  he  knew  to  be  culpable 
•"—and  equally  unwilling  either  meanly  to  deny,  or  openly  to 
avow  tliein.  Now,  no  situation  can  be  more  unfavourable  for  a 
writer  of  memoirs ;  for  it  compels  him  to  be  continually  on  his 
guard,  and  excludes  all  openness  and  confidence. 

There  are  two  other  circumstances  which  tend  to  weaken  the 
interest  of  the  works  before  us.  As  long  as  Buonaparte  conti- 
nued a  mere  soldier,  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing  beyond 
what  might  be  learned  in  the  field,  or  in  an  enemy's  country— 
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the  manners  of  camps,  tlic  morals  and  dispositions  of  profes- 
sional soldiers — the  qualities,  in  short,  that  are  displayed  or  re- 
quired in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  manoeuvres,  and  battles.  When 
he  attained  supreme  power,  he  found  himself,  like  other  mo- 
narchs,  secluded  from  all  familiarity  with  ordinary  men  ;  he 
looked  only  on  the  mask,  instead  of  the  real  man;  and  the  ce- 
remonial of  etiquette  concealed  the  movements  of  the  heart. 
With  mankind,  therefore,  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  ; — and  he  had  neither  suflicient  maf^na- 
nimity,  nor  sufficient  contempt  for  public  opinion,  to  exhibit  an 
undisguised  portrait  of  that  with  which  he  iioas  acquainted — his 
own  vast  and  extraordinary  mind. 

The  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his  life  are  those,  where, 
unable  to  attain  his  ends  by  the  mere  exertion  of  authority,  he 
was  obliged  to  lend  himself  for  a  time  to  the  passions  of  others, 
and  to  become  their  instrument,  in  order  to  render  himself  ul- 
timately their  master.  These  occasions,  it  is  true,  are  not  nu- 
merous. They  may,  indeed,  be  reduced  to  three  or  four  ;  the 
first,  when  he  sided  with  the  National  Convention  against  the 
insurgent  Parisians;  the  second,  when  he  had  to  gain  over  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  in  Egypt ;  the  third,  when  he  found  it 
necessary  to  deceive  the  heads  of  the  different  factions  which 
divided  France,  in  order  to  overturn  the  constitution,  and  to 
attain  supreme  power;  and  the  last,  and  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  glorious,  when,  in  1815,  he  returned,  almost  alone,  to  re- 
possess himself  of  that  empire  from  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  united  ai'ms  of  Europe. 

But  if  Napoleon  himself  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  dis- 
close the  secret  history  of  his  reign,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  desideratum  has  been  in  a  good  degree  supplied  by  his  Mi- 
nister of  Police,  Fouche,  whose  Memoirs  form  one  of  the  most 
amusing,  and,  we  might  add,  instructive  works  which  has  ap- 
peared in  France  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  two  classes 
of  men,  entirely  different  in  their  characters  and  their  views, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  one  consisted  of  philosophers, 
— men,  for  the  most  part,  of  pure  and  simple  character,  full  of 
theory  and  system,  ignorant  of  the  world,  unacquainted  with 
business,  and  seeming  never  to  suspect  the  existence  of  preju- 
dices and  vices  in  society.  The  other  was  composed  of  men, 
who,  having  shaken  off  all  religious  belief,  without  even  pre- 
serving the  slender  substitute  of  moral  habits,  and  indifferent  to 
all  principle  and  opinion,  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  prize 
which  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  boldest,  or  the  most  dexterous. 
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They  arlopted  at  all  times,  without  scruple,  the  language  which 
suited  their  views  for  the  time, — and  flattered,  by  turns,  the 
vanity  of  the  middle  classes,  the  coarse  passions  of  the  populace, 
and  the  violence  of  military  despotism.  The  great  error  of  the 
former  lay  in  their  ignorance  of  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  the 
age  ;  and  accordingly,  they  became  the  easy  and  early  dupes  of 
the  intriguing  adventurers  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  The 
latter  erred  not  less  widely,  and  far  more  ignobly,  in  doubting 
the  very  existence  of  virtue — of  disinterested  actions,  and  ge- 
nerous sentiments.  They  found  themselves  unexpectedly  op- 
posed by  a  force  on  which  they  had  not  calculated.  Accustom- 
ed to  consider  self-interest  as  the  only  principle  of  action,  they 
wei-e  disconcerted  the  moment  they  came  in  contact  with  men 
who  acknowledged  the  influence  of  more  exalted  impulses. 

To  this  latter  class  belonged  Joseph  Fouche,  Member  of  the 
Convention,  and  afterwards  Minister  of  the  General  Police,  and 
Duke  of  Otranto.  If  it  were  not  already  perfectly  plain,  from 
his  political  career,  that  he  was  a  man  totally  destitute  of 
principle,  sacrificing  every  feeling  to  personal  advancement,  and 
employing  the  language  of  liberty  and  devoted  attachment  mere- 
ly as  the  best  means  of  attaining  that  end,  these  Memoirs  would 
place  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  He  relates  the  numerous 
events  in  which  he  has  acted  a  part,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ter, with  an  admirable  nnivetc ; — he  confesses  the  most  disho- 
nourable actions  without  the  least  disguise;  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment seems  to  doubt,  that  every  man  of  sense,  if  placed  in  the 
same  circumstances,  would  have  acted  just  as  he  did.  This  to- 
tal absence  of  moral  feeling,  united  to  his  exclusive  means  of  in- 
formation, render  him  a  most  amusing,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
a  most  correct  narrator  of  those  events  which  he  has  witnessed. 
His  Memoirs  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  those  of 
Napoleon  ;  they  fill  up  the  blanks,  and  throw  light  on  the  ob- 
scurities of  the  Emperor's  narrative.  It  is  true,  that  these  Me- 
moirs of  Fouche  have  been  disavowed  by  his  son.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  there  are  not  many 
sons  who  would  care  to  belong  to  such  a  father.  But  the  pub- 
lisher states  boldly  that  he  received  the  Memoirs  from  a  friend 
of  the  ex-minister,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  original  manu- 
script, and  bids  defiance  to  legal  proceedings.  The  Memoirs, 
besides,  require  only  to  be  read  to  convince  any  one,  that  they 
are  the  work  of  one  who  has  had  a  principal  share  in  the 
events  of  the  Revolution,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  its 
detaiis. 

Many  different  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  origin  of  Na- 
poleon, and  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  many  of  their  authors  have 
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been  more  anxious  to  gratify  their  dislike  to  the  man,  than  to 
ascertain  the  truth.  Into  these  we  have  no  intention  of  enter- 
\x\v.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  have 
it  believed  that  his  family  was  originally  noble,  and  that^  in  this 
particular,  he  was  as  sensitive  as  if  he  had  been  born  in  Gascony 
itself.  It  is  said,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  havins^  once  re- 
marked to  him  in  conversation,  that  he  recollected  havin<T  met 
with  the  name  of  Buonaparte  in  some  old  book.  Napoleon  evin- 
ced the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  possession  of  the  volume;  but 
the  Austrian  monarch,  who  probably  meant  merely  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  son-in-law,  extricated  himself  from  the  difficul- 
ty, by  saying  the  book  had  been  carried  ofl"  when  the  French 
entered  Vienna. 

This  wish  to  be  illustrious  by  birth  or  by  alliance,  sometimes 
led  to  amusing  displays. — One  day  when  some  men/oer  of  the 
Council  of  State  recommended  some  popular  measure  as  the 
means  of  appeasing  discontent,  and  attaching  the  nation  to  his 
government,  he  spoke  in  the  most  decided  terms  against  the 
proposal.  *  It  was  this  system  of  concession, '  said  he,  *  that 
brought  7???/  7injbrtunal.c  tntcle  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold.'  The 
members  of  the  Council  were  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  moment  to 
trace  the  relationship  between  the  late  King  of  France  and  the 
General  of  the  Convention,  not  recollecting  that  the  latter  had 
married  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  !  Such  anecdotes,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  deserve  notice,  were  it  not  that  Buonaparte, 
in  these  Memoirs,  has  taken  great  pains  to  enlighten  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  his  descent,  and  his  family  alliances.  The  fa- 
mily of  Buonaparte,  he  tells  us,  were  originally  from  Tuscany, 
(he  had  been  frequently  reproached  with  his  Corsican  extrac- 
tion.) They  figured  in  the  middle  ages  as  senators  of  the  Re- 
publics of  Florence,  San  Munato,  Bologna,  Sarzan,  and  Trcvi- 
zo,  and  as  prelates  attached  to  the  Court  of  Rome ;  they  were 
allied  to  the  families  of  Medici,  Ursini,  and  Lomellini ;  several 
of  them  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  respective  states; 
others  cultivated  literature  at  the  date  of  the  revival  of  the  arts 
in  Italy ; — a  Joseph  Buonaparte  wiote  one  of  the  earliest  regu- 
lar comedies  of  this  period  ;  a  Nicholas  Buonaparte,  a  pre- 
late of  Rome,  published  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon;  and  finally,  about  the  1.5th  century, 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  established  itself  in  Corsica. 
This  is  the  Emperor's  own  account  of  the  matter  :  But  one  of 
the  editors  of  Napoleon's  Memoirs  traces  his  descent  still  high- 
er. He  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Com- 
nenes,  which  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
retired  to  Corsica  in  1462;  that  several  members  of  that  family 
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bore  the  name  of  Culomcros,  which  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Buonaparte^  and  that  the  name  had  been  afterwards  Italianized. 
The  Editor  add?,  that  he  thinks  Buonaparte  was  not  acquaint- 
ed with  this  circumstance  ;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  When 
Napojeon  had  made  himself  master  of  the  Government,  he  pro- 
posed to  Louis  XVII I.  wiio  then  bore  the  tide  of  Comte  de 
Lille,  that  the  latter  should  sell  to  him  his  claim  to  tlie  throne. 
JlavinfT  failed  in  this  attempt  to  purchase  legitimacy,  *  he  com- 
missioned some  of  his  anticjuaries  to  prove  that  he  was  really  a 
legitimate  sovereign,  being  descended  from  this  very  family  of 
Comenes. 

Napoleon  was  born  at  Ajaccip  on  the  1 5th  August  1769.  His 
father,  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  that  city,  came  into  France, 
as  deputy  of  the  Noblesse,  in  1779,  and  brought  with  him  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  Napoleon.  He  placed  the  first  in  a 
school  at  Autun,  and  the  second  in  the  Military  School  of 
Bricnne,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In  nS't,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Military  School  of  Paris;  but  remained  there  only  six 
months,  and  left  it  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regi- 
ment of  La  Fere.  He  was  made  captain  in  1791,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  artillery  of  Grenoble.  He  served  at  first  under  Gene- 
ral Duycar,  who  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ; 
jjnd  in  1793,  he  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Toulon,  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  English.  It  is  here  that  the  career  of  Napoleon 
may  be  said  to  commence;  for  till  then  he  had  exhibited  nothing 
remarkable  in  his  character.  In  his  own  Memoirs  he  gives  an 
anxious  account  of  the  situation  of  things  at  the  time  he  appeared 
on  the  scene  ;  and  states,  v^'ith  much  precision  and  correctness, 
the  progress  of  the  popular  parly  during  the  four  first  years  of 
the  Revolution.  From  his  account  we  see,  that  the  greater  the 
ellbrts  which  were  made  to  suppress  popular  movements,  the 
more  influence  did  the  lower  classes  acquire,  till  the  whole  ter- 
n)inated  in  a  despotism  more  harsh  and  violent  than  that  which 
it  had  been  their  original  object  to  destroy. 

*  Lcs  royalistes, '  says  Napoleon,  *  avoit  forme  le  cote  droit  de  I'as- 
semblee  constituente  ;  les  coiistitutionelles  le  cote  gauche,  et  marche  a 
la  tete  du  peuple ;  mais  a  TAssemblee  Legislative  les  constitution- 
elles  formerent  le  cote  droit,  et  les  Girondins  le  cote  gauche  ;  ceux-ci  a 
leur  toui-,  formerent  a  la  Convention  le  cote  droit,  et  le  parti  de  la 
Montague  forma  le  cote  gauche,  dirigeant  le  parti  populaire.  Les 
constitutionelles  ^  la  constituente  avaient  demande  I'expulsion  des 
troupes  de  ligne,  proclaniant  le  principe  que  I'Assemblee  devait  fetre 

*  This  fact,  wliich  has  been  long  known,  is  confirmed  by  the  Me- 
moirs of  Fouche,  who  gives  the  answer  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  Buona' 
pane's  proposal. 
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garde  par  la  garde  nationale.  A  la  legislative  lis  soutinrent  une  opit 
nion  opposee,  et  reclamerent  a  grands  oris  des  troupes  de  ligne;  mais 
les  Girondins  repousserent  avec  indignation  I'emploi  de  toute  armee 
soldee  contre  la  majorite  du  peuple.  La  Gironde,  a  son  tour,  re- 
clama  la  protection  d'une  armee  de  ligne  contre  le  parti  populaire. 
Ainsi  les  partis  changerent  alternativement  d'opinion  selon  les  cir- 
constances. ' 

This  sketch,  we  believe,  is  generally  correct ;  but  the  conse- 
quence which  the  author  draws  from  it  as  to  the  versatility  of 
public  opinion  is  not  so.  The  i)eople  against  whom,  in  1793, 
the  assistance  of  the  soldiery  was  demanded,  was  by  no  means 
the  same  people  who  were  to  have  formed  the  military  protec- 
tors of  the  state  two  years  before :  They  were  a  totally  different 
class  of  persons. 

Napoleon  relates,  at  considerable  length,  the  operation'^  which 
he  suggested,  or  in  which  he  was  engaged  before  Toulon ;  but 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  though  sufficiently  interesting  to  mi- 
litary men,  need  not  now  detain  us  long.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state,  that  it  was  after  the  taking  of  this  city  that  General 
Dugommier,  who  commanded  the  army,  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Safety,  of  Napoleon,  in  these  terms.  '  Reward  and  pro- 
*  mote  this  young  man ;  for  if  we  do  not,  he  will  promote  him- 
«  self 1 ' 

After  the  taking  of  Toulon,  Napoleon  spent  the  two  first 
months  of  1794-  in  garrisoning  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  reached  Nice  in  the  month  of  March.  He  spent  part  of 
that  month  in  visiting  the  positions  occupied  by  the  French  army; 
inquired  particularly  into  the  details  of  the  actions  which  had 
taken  place  the  year  before ;  was  engaged  in  some  slight  affairs ; 
and  afterwards  returned  to  Paris.  He  arrived  just  after  the  fall 
of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Revolutionary  Government.  A  fright- 
ful reaction  was  then  in  the  height  of  its  operation  ;  property  in 
land  had  ceased  to  be  saleable ;  the  value  of  assignats  was  sink- 
ing every  day ;  the  army  was  unpaid ;  requisitions  and  '  the 
maxirmim '  had  alone  kept  it  up ;  recruiting  was  no  longer  re- 
sorted to.  It  continued  to  gain  victories,  because  at  no  time 
had  it  been  more  numerous ;  and  yet  it  was  experiencing  daily 
and  irreparable  losses.  Napoleon  does  not  explain  the  reason 
of  his  visit  to  Paris  at  this  great  political  crisis ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  foresaw  the  probability  of  some  result  which  he 
might  mould  into  the  means  of  his  advancement.  The  Conven- 
tion, which  had  just  published  a  republican  constitution,  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Parisians,  by  declaring  that  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  should  form  part  of  the  two  new  Assem- 
blies established  by  the  constitution.  Rebellion  vvas  openly 
threatened ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  the  man  who  should  suc» 
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ceed  either  in  preserving  or  overturning  the  government,  vvould 
have  a  leading  part  to  play  in  the  stormy  scene  that  was  to 
ensue.  People  who  knew  Napoleon  intimately  have  said,  that 
he  hesitated  a  long  time  whether  to  side  with  the  Convention, 
or  lend  his  efforts  to  overturn  it;  but  the  assertion  always  seem- 
ed improbable :  and  he  himself  puts  the  matter  beyond  doubt, 
by  the  account  he  gives  of  the  way  on  which  the  thing  took 
place.  The  population  of  Paris,  and  the  troops  of  the  line 
under  General  Menou,  had  at  last  come  to  extremities.  Menou 
very  stupidly  took  up  a  position  which  placed  his  army  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parisians.  In  this  situation  he  was  glad  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retreat,  by  a  kind  of  capitulation ;  and  the  insurgents 
found  themselves  victorious,  without  firing  a  shot. 

•  Napoleon,  attache  depuis  quelque  mois  a  la  direction  des  armees 
de  la  Republique,  etait  au  spectacle,  au  theatre  de  Feydeau,  lorsque 
instruit  de  la  scene  singuliere  que  se  passait  si  pres  de  lui,  il  tut 
curieux  d'en  observer  les  circonstances  ;  voyant  les  troupes  Conven- 
tionelles  repoussees,  il  courut  aux  tribunes  de  la  Convention  pour 
Juget  de  I'efFet  de  cette  nouvelle,  et  suivre  le  developpement  et  la 
couleur  qu  on  y  donneralt.  La  Convention  etait  dans  la  plus  grande 
agitation.  Les  representans  aupres  de  I'armee  voulant  se  desculper 
se  haterent  d'accuser  Menou  ;  ils  attribuerent  a  la  trahison  ce  que 
n'etait  du  qua  la  malhabilete.  Menou  fut  decrete  d'arrestation  ; 
alors  divers  representans  se  montrerent  successivement  a  la  tribune ; 
ils  pelgnerent  I'etat  du  danger.  Les  nouvelles  que  a  chaque  instant 
arrivaient  des  sections,  ne  faisaient  voir  que  trop,  combien  il  etait 
grand  ;  chacun  proposa  le  general  qui  avait  sa  confiance  pour  rem- 
placer  Menou  ;  les  Thermidoriens  proposaient  Barras :  mais  il  etait 
peu  agreable  aux  autres  partis.  Ceux  que  avaient  ete  a  Toulon,  a 
I'armee  d'ltalie,  et  les  membres  du  Comite  du  Salut  Public,  qui  avaient 
des  relations  journalieres  avec  Napoleon,  le  proposerent  comme  plus 
capable  que  personne  de  les  tirer  de  ce  pas  dangereux,  par  la  promp- 
titude de  son  coup  d'oeil,  I'energie  et  la  moderation  de  son  caractere. 
Mariette  que  etait  du  parti  des  moderes,  et  une  membre  des  plus  in- 
fiuens  de  comite  des  quarante,  approuva  ce  choix.  Napoleon,  qui 
entendait  tout  du  milieu  de  la  Joule  ou  il  se  trouvait,  delibera  pres  d'une 
demi  heure  avec  lui-meme  stir  ce  quil  avait  ajaire.  II  se  decida  enfin^ 
el  ce  rendit  au  comite.' — Mem.  III.  67. 

It  is  probable,  that  had  the  first  application  been  made  by 
the  insurgents,  he  might  have  sided  with  them  ; — he  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  because  he  saw  that,  by  doing  so,  he  could 
render  important  services,  and  would  probably  be  well  reward- 
ed for  them.  The  result  of  that  day  is  well  known.  A  few 
cannon-shots  dispersed  the  insurgents,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  This  affair  rendered  Buonaparte 
for  some  time  unpopular.     Plis  apologists  attempted  to  justify 
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him,  by  asserting  that  the  cannon  had  been  charged  with  pow- 
der only,  and  that  those  who  were  kiiied  had  suffered  from 
the  musketry  alone.  But  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  Na- 
poleon himself;  for  he  admits  that  he  continued  to  use  ball  till 
the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  re- 
sistance to  fear. 

The  Government,  which  had  received  so  signal  a  service 
from  Napoleon,  rewarded  him  with  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  Italy.  The  campaigns  which  followed  were  highly  interest- 
ing, as  long  as  there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this  career 
of  victory  would  assist  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence 
in  Italy  and  France.  But  now,  when  the  real  consequences  of 
these  victories  have  been  developed ;  when  we  see  that  the 
glory  acquired  in  these  campaigns  tended  only  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  France,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  subjection  and  de- 
gradation of  the  Continent,  it  is  difficult  to  sympathize  with  his 
successes.  We  regret  that  he  should  have  been  victorious,  pre- 
cisely because  we  cannot  believe,  that  any  defeat  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  to  the  liberty  of  the  world  than  his  fatal 
triumphs.  Had  he  fallen  at  20  years  of  age,  France  would  not 
have  wanted  generals ;  she  would  not  then  have  been  degraded 
by  twelve  years  of  despotism,  and  the  Coalition  would  not  have 
found  her  without  arms  and  without  institutions. 

The  manner  in  which  Napoleon  relates  the  events  of  his 
campaigns,  may  be  instructive  to  military  men,  for  he  states 
with  much  detail  the  causes  of  his  success ;  and,  however  ob- 
jectionable Ills  character  may  be  as  a  citizen  or  a  legislator, 
his  talents  as  a  general  seem  incontestable.  This  part  of  his 
narrative,  however,  has  few  attractions  for  general  readers.  We 
meet  with  none  of  those  generous  and  enthusiastic  impulses, 
•which  prompted  the  French  in  former  times  to  fly  to  their  fron- 
tiers to  guard  their  independence.  All  is  calculation,  combina- 
tion, selection  of  time  and  place.  W^e  find  him  as  cold,  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  under  the  imperial  mantle. 
If  he  ever  attempts  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  his 
language  is  bombastic  and  unnatural — his  speeches  are  those 
of  an  actor,  who  believes  nothing  of  what  he  says,  and  who  aims 
merely  at  deceiving  his  credulous  auditors.  He  talks  of  Bru-* 
tus  and  Tarquin,  while  he  meditates  the  sybjection  of  his  coun- 
try ' 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  began  to  be  an  object  of  appre- 
hension to  the  republican  government.  His  victories  had  ren- 
dered him  popular,  but  they  proved  only  his  talents  for  war; 
and  these  were  not  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  share  in  the  go-r 
vernmciit.     Had  he  been  born  two  centuries  earlier,  he  would, 
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like  Cromwell,  have  soimht  the  favour  of  the  public;  by  the  af- 
fectation of  religious  zeal.  The  era  of  this  species  of  hypocrisy 
however  was  over,  and  he  therefore  had  recourse  to  another;  he 
aflected  a  love  of  science,  republican  simplicity,  and  a  disdain  of 
luxury,  amusement  and  popularity.  He  never  appeared  at  the 
theatres,  but  attended  regularly  the  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  a  member  ;  he  courted  the  society  of  the  learned, 
instead  of  the  military ;  if  obliged  to  be  present  at  any  public 
ceremony,  he  never  appeared  in  a  military  dress,  but  in  that  of  a 
member  of  tlie  Institute.  He  had  his  portrait  taken  in  this 
dress,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a  list  of  the  learned  societies  to 
which  he  belonged,  2^'>'^cedi7ig  his  military  titles.  Never,  in  a 
word,  was  any  one  apparently  better  fitted  to  be  the  head  of  a. 
civil  government,  and  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Washington  ! 

But,  before  he  thought  of  adopting  this  plan,  his  ambitious 
views  had  been  suspected.  Relying  too  much  on  the  popularity 
which  his  victories  had  procured  him,  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently anxious  to  conceal  his  dislike  to  the  existing  govei'u- 
ment. 

'  Buonaparte,'  says  Fouche,  *  avait  en  horreur  du  gouvernment 
multiple,  et  il  meprisait  le  Directoire  qu'il  appelait  les  cinq  rois  a 
tcrme.  Enivre  de  gloire  a  son  retour  d'ltalie,  accuciili  par  I'ivresse 
Frangiiise,  il  medita  de  s'cmparer  du  gouvernment  fupreme;  mais  ba 
faction  n'avait  pas  encore  jete  d'assez  proibndes  racines.  Ils'en  apper- 
^ut ;  et  je  me  sers  de  ses  expressions,  que  la  poire  n'etait  pas  mure.  * 
Fouche,  p.  42. 

The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  his  affected  love  for  sci- 
ence, however,  dispelled  the  fears  of  the  less  suspicious  part  of 
the  nation,  though  the  few  who  had  penetrated  his  designs, 
were  only  the  more  alarmed  by  this  pretended  indifference. 
He  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
against  England  ;  but  this,  it  was  thought,  would  still  keep  him 
too  near  Paris  ;  and  he  himself  felt  little  inclination  to  an  enter- 
prise where  a  single  failure  might  have  destroyed  for  ever  his  hold 
on  public  opinion.  The  government,  in  a  word,  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  with  him. 

*  On  etalt  'a  la  recherche  d'une  expedition,  lorsque  I'ancien  ev&que 
d'Autun  (Talleyrand),  si  delie,  si  insiniiant,  et  qui  venait  d'introduire 
aux  affaires  etrangeresPintrigante  filie  de  Necker,*  imagina  le  brillant 
ostracisme  en  Egypte.  II  en  insinna  d'abord  I'idee  a  Reubel,  puis  a 
Merlin,  se  chargeant  de  fadhesion  de  Barras  (trois  membres  du  Direc- 
toire.) L'expedient  parut  d'autant  plus  heureux  qu'il  eloignait,  tout 
d'abord,  I'apre  et  audacieux  general  en  le  livrant  a  des  chances  lia- 
sardeuses.    Le  conqueran  de  i'ltalie  donna  abord  a  plein  collier  et  avec 

*  Fouches  hatred  to  Mad.  de  Staci  is  well  known. 
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ardour  dans  I'iJce  d'unc  expedition  qui  ne  pouvait  manqucr  d'ajouter 
a  .sa  renomnice,  lui  livrait  des  possessions  lointaines  ;  il  se  flattait  d'y 
gouverner  en  sultan  ou  en  prophete.  Mais  bientot  se  retVoidissant, 
soit  qu'il  vit  le  piege,  soit  qu'il  convoitat  toujours  le  pouvoir  supreme, 
ii  tergiverj a  ;  il  eut  beau  de  s'abattre,  susciter  obstacles  sur  obstacles 
— tous  furent  leves ;  et  quand  il  se  vit  dans  ralternative  d'une  dis- 
grace ou  de  rester  a  la  tete  d'une  armee,  qui  pouvoit  revolutionncr 
rOrient,  il  ajourna  ses  desseins  sur  Paris,  et  mit  a  la  voile  avec  I'elite 
do  nos  troupes.' — Fouchc,  p.  43. 

Napoleon,  however,  assigns  dififbrent  motives  for  his  adoption 
of  the  Egyptian  expedition.  According  to  his  account,  the 
main  object  of  that  undertaking  was  to  humble  the  })ower  of  the 
English  in  the  East.  The  Nile  was  only  to  be  the  starting  place, 
from  which  the  army  was  to  set  out  that  was  to  iiivo  laws  to  In- 
dia.  Egypt,  at  the  same  time,  was  destined  to  replace  St  Do- 
mingo and  the  Antilles;  and  the  liberty  of  the  Blacks  was  to 
be  blended  with  the  interests  of  the  French  manufacturers.  The 
conquest  of  this  province  would  draw  along  with  it  the  ruin  of 
the  English  establishments,  both  in  America  and  in  Asia. 
France  would  have  been  in  possession  of  the  ports  of  Italy,  Cor- 
fu, Malta,  and  Alexandria  ; — the  Mediterranean  itself  would 
have  been  but  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  her  dominions.  Such  in 
fact  were  the  pretexts  under  which  the  removal  of  a  troublesome 
and  powerful  individual  were  disguised.  It  appears,  however, 
from  two  letters  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  pieces  jus/ i- 
/icatives,  that  the  expedition  had  been  talked  of  a  year  before 
between  Talleyi-and  and  Buonaparte — and  he  sailed  at  last,  with 
every  appearance  of  zeal  and  satisfaction. 

In  Paris,  Napoleon  had  studied  to  gain  public  favour,  by  dis- 
sembling his  military  inclinations,  and  adopting  the  dress  and 
manners  of  a  citizen  and  a  man  of  letters.  In  Egypt  he  was  an 
admirer  of  Mahomet; — he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  prophet 
with  the  Sheicks; — he  sang  litanies  with  them,  held  out  hints  of 
liis  wish  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  and  entered  on 
a  negotiation  for  a  dispensation  in  his  favour  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  wine  and  the  injunction  of  circumcision.  These  two 
concessions  had  actually  been  made,  when  the  arrangements  for 
his  own  conversion  and  that  of  his  army  were  suspended  by  the 
events  of  the  war.  His  manners,  however,  his  opinions,  his 
language, — every  thing  about  him  had  become  Oriental.  He 
wrote  to  the  Pacha  Achmet,  on  the  iJ2d  August  1798  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : 

'  En  venant  en  Egypte  faire  le  guerre  aux  Beys,  j'ai  fait  une  chose 
juste  et  confornie  a  tes  interets ;  puisqu'ils  etaient  tes  enneniis  ;  je  ne 
suis  point  venu  faire  la  guerre  aux  Musulmans.  Tu  dois  savoir,  que 
men  premier  soin,  en  entrant  a.  Make,  a  ^te  de  f^ire  mettre  en  Ubcrte 
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dfcux  mille  Turcs,  qui  depuls  plusieurs  annees  gemissaient  dans  I'cs- 
clavage. 

*  En  arrivarit  en  Egypte,  j'ai  rassure  le  peuple,  protege  les  Muph- 
tis,  les  Imans  et  les  mosquees  ;  les  pelerins  de  la  Mecque  n'ont  jamais 
ete  accueillis  avec  plus  de  soin  et  d'amitie  que  je  ne  I'ui  fait,  et  la 
fete  du  prophete  vient  d'etre  celebi'ce  avec  plus  de  splendeur  que  ja- 
mais. ' 

He  wrote  in  the  following  terms  to  the  Sheicks,  Ulomar,  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Gsza,  Runileh,  and 
Jaffii,  on  the  9tli  of  March  1799 — 

*  Dieu  est  clement  et  misericordieux. 

*  Je  vous  ecris  la  presente  pour  vous  faire  connaitre  que  je  suis 
venu  dans  la  Palestine,  pour  en  chasser  les  Mamelucks  et  Tarniee  de 
Djezzar  Paclia. 

'  De  quel  droit  en  effet  Djezzar  a-t-il  etendu  ses  vexations  sur  les 
provinces  de  Jaffa,  Ramleh  et  Gaza,  qui  ne  sont  pas  partie  de  son  pa- 
chalie  ?  Mon  intention  est  que  les  Cadis  continuent  conime  a  I'ordi- 
naire  leurs  fonctions,  eta  rendre  la  justice,  que  la  j-eligion,  surtont,  soit 
protegee  et  7-espectee,  et  que  les  mosquees  soient  Jrequcnttcs  par  ions  les 
bons  Musulnnuis  ;  c'est  de  Dieu  que  viennent  tous  les  biens,  c'est  lui 
qui  donne  la  victoire  ! 

*  II  est  bon  que  vous  sachiez  que  tous  les  efforts  humains  sont  inutiles 
contre  mo?,  car  tout  ce  que  fentreprends  doit  reussir!  Ceux  qui  se  de- 
clarent  mes  amis  prosperent;  ceux  qui  se  declarent  niesennemis  peris- 
sent.  L'exemple  de  ce  qui  vient  arriver  a  Jaffa  et  a  Gaza  doit  vous 
faire  connaitre,  que  si  je  suis  terrible  pour  mes  ennemis,  je  suis  bon 
pour  mes  amis,  et  surtout  clement  et  misericordieux  pour  le  pauvre 
peuple. ' 

On  the  loth  February  preceding,  he  had  written  to  the  Di- 
rectory from  Cairo. 

'  Le  Rahmadain  qui  a  commence  hier,  a  ete  celcbre  de  ma  part 
avec  la  plus  grande  pompe  ;  j'y  ai  rcmpH  les  mcmes  fonctions  que 
remplissait  le  Pacha.' — Memoires  Historiques,  II.  p.  356,  SGi,  SGG. 

Before  sciting  out  for  Egypt,  Napoleon  had  begun  to  organ- 
ize the  fiiction,  which  tvvo  years  afterwards  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  About  six  weeks  before  his  return,  the  Minister  of  Po- 
lice, Fouchc',  learned  that  two  clerks  in  his  office,  in  talking  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  they  should 
soon  see  Buonaparte  again  in  France.  He  traced  the  matter 
to  its  source,  and  found  that,  in  this  case,  the  prophecy  had  no 
foundation  beyond  the  casual  observation  of  the  parties.  This 
was  sufficient,  however,  to  put  him  on  the  alert.  He  learned 
from  the  associates  of  Lucien  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  what 
tliey  thought  of  their  brother's  return  ;  and  he  gathered  from 
them,  that  if  their  letters  and  despatches  had  escapt>d  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English  cruizers,  and  reached  him  in  £^gypt,  there 
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was  no  doubt  he  would  make  every  exertion  to  return.     Real, 

one  of  the  secret  correspondents  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  after- 
wards became  a  member  of  his  Council,  and  Prefect  of  Police, 
went  still  farther,  and  told  the  Minister  plainly,  that  he  hoped 
that  this  would  be  the  case.  He  disclosed  this  information  also 
to  Barras,  but  he  found  him  indifferent  about  the  matter. 

The  conduct  of  Fouche,  in  these  circumstances,  is  remark- 
able, and  affords  a  key  to  that  singular  f^ood  fortune  which  at- 
tended his  political  career.  His  situation  of  Minister  of  Police 
made  it  his  duty  to  discover,  and  to  disappoint  every  project  a- 
gainst  the  Government  from  which  he  held  the  appointment; 
and  he  profited  by  the  information  which  his  official  situation 
procured  him,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  faction  that  was 
plotting  its  subversion!  He  concealed  his  discoveries;  and 
made  "proposals  to  the  two  brothers  of  Napoleon,  and  to  his 
wile  Josephine,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  them  over  to  his  inte- 
rests. The  success,  however,  was  only  partial.  Josephine  he 
found  accessible  enough.  It  is  true,  that,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Barras,  he  had  included  her  name  in  the  list  of  secret 
distribution  of  the  money  obtained  by  the  licensing  of  gaming- 
houses, and  had  contrived  privately  to  transmit  to  her  a  thou- 
sand Louis',  *  apiece  of  ministerial  gallantry  which  had  the  de- 
*  sired  effect. '  {Mem.  p.  103-4.)  We  find  afterwards  that  these 
ministerial  gallantries  continued  even  under  the  Imperial  dy- 
nasty;  and  that  by  means  of  a  daily  daiiccur  of  1000  francs, 
Fouche  contrived  to  render  the  Empress  herself  a  most  zealous 
observer,  and  ready  reporter  of  all  the  opinions  and  projects 
of  her  husband. 

Napoleon  say?,  that,  while  in  Egypt,  his  only  information  as 
to  the  state  of  affairs  in  France  was  derived  from  the  newspapers. 
One  of  the  editors  of  his  Memoirs,  however,  Monthoion,  in- 
forms us,  in  a  Note,  that  he  had  taken  care  to  establish  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  family  (his  brothers  being  at  the  head  of 
the  faction  he  had  organized  in  f  ranee)  by  land,  through  Con-r 
stantinople;  that  the  letters  addressed  to  him  were  sent  to  Ber- 
lin, from  which  they  were  directed  to  the  Dutch  ambassador  at 
the  Porte,  the  Baron  van  Dedern  van  Gelder,  who  sent  them 
forward  by  Tartar  messengers,  The  Editor  adds,  that  this 
correspondence  was  interrupted  after  the  expedition  to  Syria, 
but  without  informing  us  whether  it  was  afterwards  resumed. — 
Mcmoires  Historiques,  v.  3.  p.  ^3S.  dcs  Melanges. 

Napoleon  closes  his  Memoirs,  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  with 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  and  appears  all  at  once  on  the  coast  of 
France,  without  explaining  how  he  left  his  army,  or  how  he  c- 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruizers.     In  his  Notes  on 
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the  *  Manuscrit  venu  de  Sainte  Helene  d'une  manicre  incon- 
nu, '  he  merely  states,  that  he  returned  to  France  because  he 
was  authorized  to  do  so  b}'  his  instructions,  having  carte  blanche 
to  act  as  he  pleased  ;  that  he  had  already  projected  the  day  of 
the  18lh  Brumaire,  (when  he  assumed  the  supreme  power) ;  ami 
that  he  communicated  his  plans  to  General  Menou.  But  the 
first  of  these  assertions  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence;  and 
his  Editors  themselves  admit,  that  when  Napoleon  states  that  he 
had  _/?<// jooKi^T  to  act  as  he  chose,  the  statement  rests  only  on 
his  own  authority. 

Napoleon,  before  his  arrival  in  France,  had  announced  him- 
self by  the  bulletin  of  the  victory  of  Aboukir.  It  had  not  e- 
scaped  the  vigilance  of  Fouchc,  that  this  bulletin  had  been  as- 
siduously circulated  in  certain  coteries^  and  that  all  sorts  of  h}'- 
perbole  and  exaggeration  had  been  resorted  to,  to  increase  its 
effect.  From  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  last  despatches  from 
Egypt,  says  he,  Josephine  and  his  brothers  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  bustle  and  high  spirits. 

*  "  Ah  !  s'il  allait  nous  arriver  !  "  me  dit  Josephine  ;  *'  cela  ne  se- 
rait  pas  impossible ;  s'il  avait  rc^u  a  terns  la  nouvelle  de  nos  revers, 
il  brulerait  de  venir  tout  reparer,  tout  sauver  !  "  II  n'y  avait  que 
quinze  jours  que  j'avais  entendu  ccs  paroles  ;  ajoute  Fouche,  et  tout 
a  coup  Buonaparte  debarque  !  ' — Foiichc,  p.  107. 

The  military  reputation  which  Buonaparte  enjoyed  before 
his  departure  tor  Egypt, — the  simplicity  he  hiid  aifected  in  his 
manners,— his  pretended  attachment  to  science,— and  the  assi- 
duity of  the  secret  faction,  which  was  silently  preparing  for 
liim  the  way  to  supreme  power — all  contributeil  to  make  his  ar- 
rival be  regarded  as  a  public  benefit.  His  landing  at  Frejus 
was  publicly  announced  in  all  the  Parisian  theatres;  and  the 
intelligence  occasioned  an  extreme  sensation.  Fouchc  ob- 
serves, however,  that  in  this  general  excitement  something  of 
a  secret  artificial  influence  might  be  traced.  The  Directory 
were  at  first  both  displeased  and  alarmed,  and  the  rc{)ublicans 
were  immediately  visited  by  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dismay. 

*  Transfuge  de  I'Arm^e  d'Orient,  ct  violateur  de  lois  sanitaires,  Bo- 
naparte eut  6te  brise  devant  un  gouvernment  fort.  JMais  le  Direc- 
toire,  temoins  de  I'ivresse  generale,  n'osa  pas  sevir ;  il  etait  d'ailleuis 
divise. ' — Fouchc,  I.  107,  I  OS. 

The  period  of  his  life,  with  regard  to  which  Napoleon  l)as 
favoured  us  with  the  minutest  details,  is  really  the  most  inte- 
resting;— namely,  his  history  from  the  date  of  his  landing  at 
Frejus,  till  the  period  when  he  had  rendered  himself  complete- 
ly master  of  France.  The  events  which  preceded  this  period, 
had  been  all  preparatory  to  his  elevation;  and  those  which 
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followed  it  were  only  its  natural  consequences.  He  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Frejus  the  9th  October  1799.  Thirty-three  days 
after — he  had  overturned  the  Government,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  unlimited  power  ! 

The  object  which  had  prompted  this  sudden  return,  was  one 
which  did  not  admit  of  attention  to  the  quarantine  laws.  He 
broke  through  them,  therefore,  without  ceremony ;  and  instant- 
]}'  set  out  for  Paris  with  General  Berthier.  He  describes,  with 
much  pomp,  and,  we  doubt  not,  with  some  exaggeration,  the 
joy  excited  by  his  return,  in  all  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed.     Crowds  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  him. 

*  Tout  le  monde  pleurait  dejoie.  Ce  n'etait  pas  un  citoyen  qui  ren- 
trait  dans  sa  patrie  ;  ce  n'etait  pas  un  General  qui  revenait  d'une 
arnice  victorieuse,  c'etait  dfjci  un  Souverain  qui  retournait  dans  ses 
clals.  ' 

This  expression  is  remarkable; — it  shows  that,  in  Napoleon's 
opinion,  it  is  the  character  of  a  suvereign  only  which  is  likely  to 
produce  this  general  enthusiasm.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  Louis 
XVlll.  would  have  ventured  on  a  similar  one,  in  describing 
the  joy  caused  by  his  return  to  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Fouche, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Napoleon  had  in  view  the  as- 
sumption of  supreme  power,  but  that  lie  had  then  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt,  *  la  poire  ii'  et(int  pas  mure.'  Napoleon  him- 
self confirms  the  statement  of  the  minister,  by  disclosing  his  de- 
signs immediately  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  states  the 
matter  thus,  speaking  always  in  the  third  person. 

'  La  nature  des  evenements  passes  I'instruisait  de  la  situation  de  la 
France ;  et  les  renseignemens  qu'il  s'etait  procure  sur  la  route,  I'a- 
vaient  mis  au  fait  de  tout.  Sa  resolution  etait  prise.  Ce  quil  n  avail 
pas  vimlu  tenter  a  son  retour  d'lLa'ie,  il  tlait  determine  a  le  faire  au- 
jourdliui.  Son  mepris  pour  le  gouvernement  du  Directoire,  et  pour  les 
vicmbres  du  Conseil  etait  extreme,  llesolu  de  s^emparer  de  I'autorite, 
de  rendre  a  la  France  ses  jours  de  gloire,  en  donnant  une  direction 
forte  aux  affaires  publiques — c'etait  pourl'execution  dece  projet  qu'il 
etait  parti  d'Egypte  ;  et  tout  ce  qu'il  venait  de  voir  dans  I'interieur 
de  la  France  avait  accru  ce  sentiment,  et  fortifie  sa  resolution.' — 
Menu  I.  57. 

At  this  period  all  public  offices  were  elective  in  France;  and, 
considering  Napoleon's  popularity  at  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand what  motive  could  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  dan- 
gerous step  of  getting  into  power  by  force  alone, — when  his  end 
might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  legally  attained.  Nothing, 
however,  occurs  in  his  Memoirs  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
this  last  idea  ever  suL^^gested  itself  to  him  at  all.     He  had,  as  he 
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says  himself,  a  great  contempt  for  the  government  of  the  Direc- 
tory. But  the  cause  of  this  feehng,  we  buspect,  was  not  so  much 
that  the  members  were  in  themselves  contemptible,  as  that  they 
were  rulers  only  for  a  term,  and  that  four  or  five  reigned  ia 
place  of  one.  He  certainly  wished  to  see  a  perpetuity  of  roy- 
alty, in  the  person  of  an  individual. 

He  observes,  that  the  information  he  procured  on  his  route 
from  Frejus,  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  true  condition  of 
France.  And  yet  he  says,  that  he  left  Egypt,  with  the  7cso- 
lution  already  formed  of  seizing  on  the  Government.  The  pro- 
ject of  this  usurpation,  then,  preceded  the  information  to  wliich 
he  seems  afterwards  to  ascribe  it.  The  contempt  he  felt  for  the 
men  in  power,  was  so  little  connected  with  any  design  of  over- 
turning the  Government,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Barras,  he 
never  mentions  in  favourable  terms  any  but  those  members  who 
were  opposed  to  him.  Moulin  he  calls  a  man  of  honour;  Go- 
bier,  an  advocate  of  talent  and  exalted  patriotism, — a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  a  man  of  frankness  and  integrity  ;  Ducos,  a 
man  of  weak  and  bounded  views,  but  of  undoubted  honour  and 
probity. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  return,  he  followed  the  same  sys- 
tem he  had  adopted  after  his  Italian  campaigns.  He  avoided 
fetes  and  public  places,  or  appeared  there  only  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  of  dress  and  manner.  All  the  ministers  invited  liim 
to  fetes.  He  declined  the  invitations  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance;  but  he 
accepted  that  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  expressing  a  wish  that 
the  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  republic  should  be  present.  He 
was  in  high  spirits;  discussed  at  great  length  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal codes,  to  the  astonishment  of  Tronchet,  Treilhard,  Merlin, 
and  Target,  and  expressed  his  wish  for  a  code  more  simple  and 
more  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  to  protect  '  the  liber' 
iies  and.  j^'oj^erty  of  the  repuhlic^ 

Although  France  had  been  obliged  to  make  great  efforts, 
and  to  keep  up  a  great  military  establishment  to  repel  the  in- 
roads of  the  Allied  Powers,  the  military  spirit  had  not  yet  be- 
come that  of  the  nation.  A  great  lawyer,  a  man  of  science,  or 
a  distinguished  artist,  were  looked  on  with  more  favour  than  a 
man  merely  possessed  of  military  talents.  Republican  simplicity 
was  still  a  sure  means  of  gaining  popularity.  It  was  thus  that 
Robespierre  had  acquired  his  extensive  power.  It  is  not  there- 
fore at  all  surprising,  that  Buonaparte  should  have  shunned  the 
tumult  of  public  life,  and  surrounded  himself  ostensibly  with  those 
whohaddistinguishedthemselvesinacivil  capacity.  Itwas,  infact, 
the  most  effective  way  of  clearing  his  road  to  power.    He  gives  so 
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^o<]  an  account  of  the  matter  himself,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words. 

'  Constant  dans  son  systeme,  il  gouta  peu  ces  fetes  publiques,  et 
adopta  le  me  me  plan  de  conduite  quil  avait  suivi  a  son  premier  retour  d'  I^ 
inlie.  Toujours  vetu  de  runifornae  de  membre  de  I'lnstitut,  il  ne  se 
niontrait  en  public,  qu'avec  cette  societe  ;  il  n'admittait  dans  sa  mai- 
son  que  les  savans,  les  generaux  desn  suite,  et  quelques  amis.  Regn- 
ault  de  St  Jean  d'Angely,  qu'il  avait  employe  en  Italic,  en  1797,  et 
que  depuis  il  avait  place  a  Malte;  Volnejs  auteur  d'untresbon  Foy- 
age  en  Egijple  ;  Kcederer,  dont  il  estimait  les  nobles  sentimens  et  la 
probirc  ;  Lucien  Buonaparte,  un  dcs  orateurs  les  plus  influens  du  Con- 
seil  des  Cinq  Cents;  Joseph  Buonaparte,  qui  tenait  une  grande  mai- 
son,  and  etait  fort  accredite.  II  frequentait  I'lnstitut,  mais  il  ne  se 
rendait  aux  theatres,  qu'aux  momens  ou  il  n'y  etait  pas  attendu,  et 
toujours  dans  les  loges  grillees.' — Mem.  I. 

13ut,  while  Napoleon  thus  sought  to  gain  public  opinion,  by 
the  affectation  of  simplicity, — by  courting  the  society  of  lawyers 
and  men  of  science, — and,  by  shunning  public  appearances  at 
the  theatres,  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  po- 
pularity, he  was  secretly  forming  his  arrangements  with  all 
those  intriguing  politicians,  v/ho  were  dissatisfied  with  the  share 
of  power  which  the  Revolution  had  placed  in  their  hands, — with 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Real,  and  most  of  those  who  afterwards  fi- 
gured as  courtiers  under  the  Empire. 

Three  parties,  according  to  Fouche's  account,  then  existed  in 
the  countr}^  The  popular  party,  or  that  of  the  '  Manege,'*  num- 
bered among  its  members,  Bernadotte,  the  present  King  of  Swe- 
den, Augereau,  Jourdan,  Marbot,  and  some  other  distinguished 
oflicers.  This  was  the  party  of  the  more  zealous  republicans. 
Napoleon  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  leaders  of  this  party 
offered  him  a  military  dictatorship,  provided  he  would  second 
the  principles  of  their  society.  Fouche  says  nothing  of  this  offer  t 
he  merely  mentions  that  Napoleon  could  not  accept  their  as- 
sistance, '  parceque  apres  avoir  vaincu  avec  eux,  il  aurait  fallu 
*  presqu'aussitot  vaincrc  sans  eux. '  He  means  to  say,  that  they 
would  immediately  have  abandoned  him.  Jourdan,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Napoleon  among  the  leaders  of  the  party,  which  offer- 
ed him  the  dictatorship,  defends  himself  stoutly  from  the  imputa- 
tion, in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Gouro-aud,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  these  Memoirs.  He  states,  on  his  honour,  that  he  never 
•was  a  member  of  that  society; — that  he  did  not  go  to  seek  Na- 
poleon at  the  Thuilleries; — that  foreseeing  the  abuse  of  power 
which  was  likely  to  take  place  under  such  a  leader,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  lend  him  his  support,  except  on  the 

*  So  called  from  the  place  where  its  sittings  were  held. 
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condition  of  his  granting  the  most  positive  guarantee  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  public,  instead  of  mere  vague  promises;  and  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  that  his 
name  was  shortly  after  inserted  in  the  list  of  proscriptions. 
(T.  i.  des  Mem.  Hist.  377,  378.) 

The  second  party  was  that  which  Fouche  calls  *  Les  specu- 

*  lateurs  de  Revolution, '  and  Buonaparte  '  Les  pourris, '  and 
which  had  Barras  at  its  head.  Fouche  tells  us,  that  Napoleon 
rejected  the  co-operation  of  this  party,  '  parcequ'il  ne  lui  offrit 

*  qu'une  planche  pourrie ; '  but  Napoleon  states  the  matter 
otherwise. 

*  Soit  que  Barras  eut  contracte  des  engagemens  avec  le  pretendant, 
comme  on  I'a  dit  dans  le  tems,  *  soit  que  s'abusant  sur  sa  situation 
personelle,  car  de  quelle  erreur  ne  sont  pas  capables  la  vanite  et 
I'amour  propre  d'un  homme  ignorant !  11  crut  pouvoir  se  maintenir 
a  la  tete  des  affaires. ' 

There  remained  the  party  of  Sieyes,  which  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  deceive ;  for,  as  Fouche  remarks, 

'  Napoleon  ne  voulait  se  servir  que  comme  instrument  de  celui 
qui  pretendait  rester  maitre  des  affaires.  Ainsi  au  fond  Buonaparte 
n'avait  pour  lui  aucun  parti  qui  eut  I'intention  de  fonder  sa  fortune 
sur  une  usurpation  manifeste — et  pourtant  il  a  reussi — mais  en  abusant 
tout  le  monde,  en  abusant  les  directcurs  Barras  et  Sieyes,  surtout 
Moulins  et  Gohier  qui  etaient  les  seuls  de  bonne  foi.  * 

We  have  already  seen  that  Fouche  had  penetrated  the  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  even  before  diis  return  from  Egypt,  and  that 
he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of  Lucien  and 
Joseph,  and  particularly  of  Josephine ;  and,  consistently  with 
his  character,  he  now  laboured  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  the 
person  who  he  foresaw  would  soon  be  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  admit  him  into  his  secrets  ;  the  af- 
fair of  the  18th  Brumaire  took  place,  without  his  having  had 
any  confidential  communication  from  Napoleon  at  all;  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  his  caution  is,  '  qu'il  coimaissnit  sun  immo" 

*  ralite  et  la  versatilite  de  son  esprit !  * 

It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Fouche,  however,  whether 

*  The  connexion  which  subsisted  between  Barras  and  Louis 
XVIII.  is  no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  In  1815,  one  of  the  secret 
agents  of  the  Bourbons,  named  Fauche-Borrel,  printed  a  pamphlet  of 
about  150  pages,  in  which  he  states  the  services  he  had  done  them. 
The  agreement  between  the  Director  and  Louis  XVIII.  will  be  found 
among  the  ' pieces  justi^catives  'annexed  to  this  volume.  Barras  was 
to  receive  the  title  of  Count,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  his  ap- 
pointment of  director,  &c.  This  book  of  Fauche-Borrel  was  never 
published,  and  only  a  very  few  copies  were  circulated. 
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Napoleon  cliose  to  communicate  to  him  his  desimis  or  not;  for 
if  he  did  not  interfere  to  disconcert  the  plans  of  tlie  conspirators 
against  the  existing  government,  it  was  not  because  he  was  ig- 
norant of  any  thing  that  was  taking  pkice.  He  tells  us,  that 
Napoleon  formed  a  sort  of  council  composed  of  his  brothers,  of 
Berthier,  Real,  Roederer,  Bruis  and  Talleyiinul.  It  was  Tal- 
leyrand who  disclosed  to  him  the  plans  of  the  government,  the 
state  of  parties,  and  the  character  of  individuals ;  who  made 
him  acquainted  in  particular  with  the  projects  of  Sieyes,  and 
induced  him  apparently  to  enter  into  his  views,  that  he  might 
the  more  securely  disconcert  them.  Napoleon  concealed  his 
own  intentions  so  artfully,  that  Chenier  and  Dannon,  two  of 
the  most  zealous  partisans  of  liberty,  were  the  persons  who  were 
most  active  in  establishing  a  connection  between  him  and 
Sieyes.  * 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  detail  at  length  the  manoeuvres  by 
which  a  handful  of  intriguing  and  ambitious  })oliticians  and  their 
dupes,  letl  the  way  to  the  subjection  and  degradation  of  France. 
Fouche  himself  does  not  pretend  to  state  all  the  particulars; — 
a  volume,  he  says,  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  at 
least  it  would  require  the  compression  of  Tacitus.  We  must 
confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  leading  features, — and  the 
most  characteristic  of  the  actors  and  the  age. 

Napoleon  did  not  attach  himself  to  the  Republican  party. 
It  was  that,  he  says,  whose  assistance  might  have  been  the  most 
useful ; — but  '  they  were  men  who  could  have  no  attachment  to 
a  chief; '  and  he  would  have  required,  when  he  had  gained  his 
end  through  their  assistance,  to  have  suppressed  or  extirpated 
them.  It  was  to  Sieyes  he  made  his  proposals,  and  these  were 
the  motives  he  assigned. 

*  A  Sieyes  s'attachoient  un  grand  nombre  d'hommes  instruits, 
probes  et  rupblicains  par  principe,  muis  ayant  en  general  pen  d'ener- 
gie  ;  fort  intimides  de  la  faction  du  Manege,  et  des  mouvemens  popu- 
laires,  niais  qui  pouvaient  etre  conserves,  aprcs  la  victoirc,  et  etre 
employes  dans  un  gouvernement  regulier.  Lc  caractere  de  Sieyes  ne 
donnait  aucun  ombrage  ;  dans  aucun  cas,  ce  ne  pouvait  etre  mi  rival  dan- 
gereux. '     Mems.  T.  1.  p.  68. 

*  Fouche's  own  account  of  his  reasons  for  not  interfering  with  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators,  is  sufficiently  curious.  '  La  Revolution  de 
'   St  Claud,'  says  he,  *  aurait  echoue  si  je  lui  avais  et6  contraire ;  je 

*  pouvais  egarer  Sieyes,  donner  I'eveil  a  Barras,  eclairer  Gohier  et 

*  Moulins  ;  je  n'avais  que  seconder  Dubois  de  Crance  leseul  ministre 

*  opposant,  et  tout  croulait !  Mais  il  y  aurait  en  de  la  stupidite  de 

*  ma  part,  a  ne  pas  prefcrer  un  avenir  a  rien  de  tout, '  p.  113.     The 
same  motive  afterwards  induced  him  to  betray  Napoleon  himself. 
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It  is  evident,  from  the  last  sentence,  that  what  Napaleon 
wanted,  was  the  assistance  of  a  party,  in  wiiich,  after  his  end 
had  been  obtained,  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  a  rival.  He 
declined  engao-ing  with  the  majority  of  the  Directory,  be- 
cause '  a  divided  magisimct/  could  never  lead  to  any  satisfac- 
'  torij  residt ;'  ^  he  rejected  the  alliance  of  the  Republican 
party,  because  its  members  'doere  incapable  of  attachment  to  any 
acknoxded.ged  master ;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  a  connex- 
ion with  this  latter  party,  which  numbered  among  its  members 
Bernadotte,  Augereau,  Marbot,  and  other  generals,  would  have 
exposed  him  to  a  dangerous  rivalship,  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  side  with  the  party  of  Sieyes  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

Before  applying,  however,  to  this  ambitious  and  artful  specu- 
lator, Napoleon,  at  the  instigation  of  Real  and  Fouchc,  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  the  venal  Barras.  '  Ayez  Barras/  said 
FouchL',  '  soignez  le  parti  militaire,  paralysez  Bernadotte,  Jour- 
'  dan,  Augereau,  et  entrainez  Sieyes. '  Napoleon  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  promised  to  make  overtures  to  the  Director, 
or  to  receive  them  from  him.  Barras  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  matter,  and  invited  Napoleon  to  dine  with  him  next 
day.  An  overture  was  then  made  by  the  Director,  but  he  gave 
Napoleon  to  understand,  that  he  expected  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  new  government,  and  Napoleon  retired  without  giving  him 
the  least  hint  of  his  own  designs.  The  ambitious  general,  who 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a  divided  authority,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  impression  which  the  views  of  the  Direc- 
tor had  left  on  his  mind.  The  conversation,  he  said,  was  de- 
cisive. In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  with  Sieyes. 
He  told  him  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  he  had  been  applied  to 
by  all  parties ;— but  that  he  had  at  last  resolved  to  connect 
himself  with  Sieyes,  and  the  majority  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciem^ 
and  that  he  came  there  to  give  positive  assurance  of  his  inten- 
tion. It  was  then  arranged,  that  between  the  15th  and  20th 
Brumaire,  the  Revolution  should  take  place. 

Real  and  Foucht',  whom  Najioleon  had  made  acquainted  with 
the  demands  of  Barras,  now  offered  their  services,  to  bring  him 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  and  to  convince  him  that  disguise 
was  out  of  place  in  the  circumstances.  They  visited  him  imme- 
diately. The  Director  assured  them  that  he  Iiad  been  com- 
pletely in  earnest  in  his  demand,  and  required  guarantees  to 
that  effect,  which  Buonaparte  contrived  to  evade,  till  his  emis- 
saries succeeded  at  last  in  friohtenino;  the  Director  into  more 
reasonable  terms,  and  mducing  him  to  enter  into  the  designs 
of  Napoleon.     By  this  time,   however,  Buonaparte  had  made 
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his  arranfrements  with  Sieyes,  and  Barras  was  left  in  a  slate  of 
uncertainty. 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  planning  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  with  Sieyes,  and  keeping  Barras  in  suspense,  he  had 
succeeded  also  in  hilling  the  vigilance  of  the  other  directors, 
Moulins  and  Gohier.  He  received  the  former  at  his  house 
every  morning  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  ;  conversed  with 
him  freely  on  every  thing  that  concerned  the  army,  but  spoke 
shortly  and  undecidedly  of  civil  affairs.  The  latter  visited  him 
occasionally  in  the  evening,  though  less  frequently  than  Moulins. 
Fouche  himself  knew  nothing  of  his  plans,  but  through  Real. 
He  assures  us  himself,  however,  that  he  had  formed  his  arrange- 
ments with  Sieyes  on  the  8th  Brumaire,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
matured  with  great  rapidity.  Talleyrand  gained  over  Bour- 
iionville,  Semonville,  and  Macdonald.  The  Banker  Collot 
lent  them  two  millions ;  and  this,  says  Fouche,  put  the  enter- 
prise in  motion.  The  garrison  of  Paris  was  secretly  gained 
over  J  and  particular  reliance  was  placed  on  two  regiments  of 
cavaliy  which  had  served  in  Italy  under  Buonaparte.  Murat, 
Lannes,  and  Le  Clerc,  were  employed  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
and  the  principal  officers  ;  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  drawing 
over  Beithier,  Marmont,  Serrurier,  Lefevre,  Moncey,  and  even 
Moreaif.  Lucien,  on  his  part,  seconded  by  Regnier,  and  Bou- 
lay  de  la  Menrthe,  treated  with  a  few  of  the  deputies  who  were 
devoted  to  Sieyes.  And  thus  a  multitude  of  various  opinioiis, 
and  different  interests,  concurred  to  facilitate  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution  ;  while  none,  but  Buonaparte  himself,  appear- 
ed to  have  any  idea  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  attempt. 

But  while  the  conspirators  were  arranging  the  execution  of 
their  plans,  the  Minister  of  War,  Dubois  de  Crancc,  discover- 
ed the  plot,  and  hastened  to  communicate  it  to  the  Directors, 
Moulins  and  Gohier.  He  demanded  from  the  Directory  the 
immediate  arrest  of  General  Buonaparte,  and  offered  to  take 
upon  himself  the  execution  of  their  order.  The  two  Directors, 
however,  could  not  believe  the  report ;  they  had  seen  Napoleon 
almost  every  morningand  evening;  his  manners  appeared  to  them 
so  simple  and  unpretending ;  his  advices  were  so  uniformly  dis- 
interested and  open,  that  they  could  not  believe  him  capable  of 
the  imputed  treachery.  How  could  they  bring  themselves  to 
imagine  that  a  General,  who  laid  aside  the  military  dress  for 
that  of  a  Member  of  the  Institute,  who  was  never  seen  in  pub- 
lic, but  in  the  society  of  philosophers  and  men  of  science,  who 
dined  only  with  lawyers,  and  declaimed  to  his  soldiers  about 
Tarquin  and  Brutus,  could  be  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  for 
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overturning  the  republic,  and  subjecting  France  to  a  military 
government  ^ 

Unable  to  overcome  their  incredulity,  the  Minister  of  War 
sent  for  an  agent  of  the  Police,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
plot,  and  who  went  over  the  whole  of  it,  even  to  the  minutest 
details.  The  Directors,  after  hearing  his  story,  ordered  him 
to  be  shut  up  in  a  neighbouring  apartment,  till  they  should  de- 
liberate upon  liis  communications.  The  agent  of  Police  be- 
came alarmed ;  he  found  means  to  escape  by  a  window ;  and 
his  escape  led  the  two  Directors  to  believe  that  the  whole  story 
was  an  imposture.  Lucien  received  them  at  the  country-house 
of  Madame  Recamier,  in  order  to  concert  the  apparently  legal 
measures  which  were  to  accompany  the  military  movements. 
On  the  ]3th  Brumaire,  Sieyes  and  Buonaparte  finally  arrang- 
ed the  operations  of  the  18th.  The  legislative  power  was 
then  divided  into  chambers,  the  one  called  tlie  Council  of  An- 
cientSi  the  other  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Sieyes  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  first;  Lucien  Buonaptu'te  was  president 
of  the  second.  The  executive  power  was  in  the  hands  of  five 
directors.  The  plan  which  was  settled  between  the  two  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  dissolve  both  Councils,  annihilate  the 
executive  powers  of  the  Directors,  and  take  possession  of  su- 
preme power. 

During  the  stormy  periods  of  the  Revolution,  the  Legislative 
Assemblies  had  been  several  times  overawed  by  the  popular 
movements  of  the  Parisians.  To  escape  this  yoke,  the  National 
Convention  had  inserted  in  the  Republican  Constitution,  a 
clause  authorizing  the  Council  of  Ancients  to  transfer  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Legislature  to  some  place  out  of  Paris:  And  now 
the  conspirators  availed  themselves  of  this  provision  to  deprive 
these  Assemblies  of  the  support  of  the  Parisian  populace,  and 
to  place  them  in  the  power  of  the  military.  On  the  16tli 
Brumaire,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conspirators  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  Breteuil,  and  the  plan  of  operations  definitively  settled. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  Council  of  Ancients  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  Thuilleries  for  the  18th,  but  that  all  the  deputies 
should  not  be  summoned  at  the  same  hour;  that  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  conspiracy,  and  those  whose  weakness 
was  known,  should  be  summoned  to  meet  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  that  those  who  had  no  concern  with  the  consjiiracy, 
and  whose  energy  of  character  rendered  them  formidable,  should 
be  summoned  at  ten  ;  that  the  former  should  then  decree  the 
removal  of  the  legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,  and  invest  Napo- 
leon with  military  power  before  the  others  should  arrive.  Le 
Mercier,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  undertook  to  carry 
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into  effect  the  public  summons,  in  his  character  of  President  of 
the  Council  of  Ancients.  Cornet  took  charge  of  intimating  the 
private  meeting  at  five  in  the  morning. 

The  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  connect- 
ed with  the  conspiracy,  and  some  of  those  whose  well-known 
weakness  of  character  had  procured  them  an  invitation  to  the 
meeting,  accordingly  assembled  at  5.  Cornet,  who  had  sum- 
moned them,  stated  to  them,  in  an  imposing  speech,  the  dan- 
gers of  the  republic ;  and  proposed  to  them  to  transfer  the  le- 
gislative assembly  to  St  Cloud,  and  to  commit  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Buonaparte.  Those  members  who  were  uncon- 
nected with  the  plot,  saw  the  snare  into  which  they  had  been 
drawn.  They  resisted  more  firmly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  their  character ;  but  at  last  the  resolution  was  car- 
ried, though,  as  Buonaparte  says,  not  without  strong  opposi- 
tion. *  Tlie  hour  fixed  for  the  public  meeting,  was  10 ;  at  8 
the  decree  had  already  passed,  and  all  was  over  when  the  rest 
of  the  Deputies  arrived.  At  half  past  8,  Napoleon  had  a  copy 
of  the  decree  in  his  hands,  f 

While  a  part  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  endeavouring  to 
give  a  legal  colour  to  their  measures,  Napoleon  was  drawing 
around  him  a  force  capable  of  supporting  them.  He  was  se- 
conded by  many  unac(|uainted  with  the  views  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  who  really  believed  that  their  assistance  was  called 
for  in  the  execution  of  a  legal  measure-  Many  of  the  officers 
had  requested  to  be  introduced  to  him,  but  this  he  had  always 
evaded,  under  different  pretexts.  The  evening  before  he  was 
to  be  invested  with  the  command,  he  summoned  together  the 
officers  and  soldiers  whose  assistance  he  calculated  on  in  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy.  This  is  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter : 

*  Le  17.  Napoleon  fit  prevenir  les  officiers  qu'il  les  rccevrait  Ic 
kndemain  a  six  heures  de  matin.  Comme  cette  heure  pouvait  pa- 
raitre  indue  il  pretexta  un  voyage  ;  il  fit  donner  la  meme  invitation 
aux  quarante  adjudans  de  la  Garde  Nationale.  %  Et  il  fit  dire  aux 
trois  regimens  de  cavaleric  qu'il  les  passerait  en  revue  aux  Cliamps 
Elis6es  le  m6me  jour  IS,  a  sept  heures  du  matin.  II  prevint  en 
mSme  terns  les  generaux  qui  etaient  revenus  d'  Egjpte  avec  lui,  ct 
tous  ceux  dont  il  connoissoit  les  scntimens,  qu'il  serait  bien  aise  de 
les  voir  a  cette  heure  la.     Chacun  d'eux  crut  que  rinvitation  ef ait  pour 

*  T.  i.  Mem.  de  Nap.  p.  76.  f  lb.  p.  73-76. 

:j:  C'etaieut  dcs  militaires  qu'il  avail  lui  nicme  nommes  a  ce  grade 
peu  de  terns  auparavant,  en  sa  qualite  de  commandant  de  J'armee  de 
I'intc-rieur. 
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lui  seid,  et  iupposait  que  Napoleon  avak  des  ordrcs  a  liu  donner ;  tar  on 
savait  que  le  ministre  de  la  Guerre  Dubois  tie  Crance  avait  porte 
chez  lui  les  etats  de  I'arm^e,  et  prenait  ses  conseils  sur  ce  qu'il  fal- 
lait  faire,  tant  sur  les  frontieres  du  Rhin  qu'en  Italic. ' —  T.  i.  des 
Mem.  p.  73  &  74. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  '  Acte, '  which  was 
entitled,  a  Decree  of  tlie  Council  of  Ancients,  was  sent  him, 
Buonaparte  was  surroundetl  by  a  numerous  body,  most  of 
whom  were  entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  purpose  for  which  they  had 
been  called  together.  The  messenger  of  State,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  the  pretended  decree,  found  the  avenues  filled  with 
officers  of  the  garrison,  adjutants  of  the  national  guard,  gene- 
rals of  the  troops,  and  the  three  regiments  of  cavalry.  Napo- 
leon had  his  doors  thrown  open ;  but  finding  his  house  far  too 
small  to  contain  the  numbers  who  were  in  waiting,  he  came 
forward  u]3on  the  steps,  and  addressed  the  officers.  He  de- 
clared, that  he  relied  on  their  cooperation  to  save  France,  and 
produced  the  commission  by  which  he  was  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  army.  Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  generals,  the  officers,  and  the  1500  horse,  lie  ordered  the 
generale  to  be  beat,  gave  directions  that  the  decree  should  be 
immediately  published  all  over  Paris,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  whom  he  addressed  in  the  following  re- 
markable words : 

*  Vous  etes  la  sagesse  de  la  nation  !  c'est  a  vous  tV  indiquer  dans 
cette  circonstance  les  mesures  qui  peuvent  sauver  la  patrie.  Je  viens, 
environne  de  tous  les  generaux,  vous  promettre  I'appui  de  tous  nos 
bras.  Je  nomme  le  general  Lefevre  raon  lieutenant ;  je  remplirai 
fidelement  la  mission  que  vous  ni'avez  confie ;  qu'on  ne  cherche  pas 
dans  le  passe  des  exemples  sur  ce  qui  passe.  Rien  dans  I'histoire  ne 
rassemble  a  la  fin  du  dixhuitieme  siecle,  rien  dans  le  dixhuitieme  sie- 
cle  ne  rassemble  au  moment  acfuel !  ' 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  haranguing  the  Council  of  An- 
cients, a  part  of  the  conspirators  were  urging  Barras  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  to  resign  their  offices.  Sieyes  had  al- 
ready given  in  his  resignation.  A  proclamation  was  published 
in  Paris,  in  which  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  intimated  to  the 
citizen* — '  Lc  Conseil  des  Anciens  me  charge  de  prendre  des 

*  mesures  pour  la  surete  de  la  representation  nationale;  sa  trans- 

*  lation  est  necessaire  et  momentanee. '  He  told  the  soldiers 
that  he  vvas  commissioned  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  constitu- 
tional measures,  which  were  about  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the 
people ;  and  that  liberty,  victory  and  peace,  would  soon  replace 
France  in  the  high  rank  she  had  occupied  among  the  States  of 
Europe. 

Fouche,  on  his  pprt,  was  not  idle.     He  closed  the  barriersj 
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and  stopped  the  departure  of  the  couriers  and  diligences — for  it 
was  particularly  essential  that  France  should  know  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  that  day,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  next,  ex- 
cept from  the  conspirators  themselves.  In  the  evening,  another 
council  was  held  on  the  proposed  operations  of  the  next  day. 
Fouche  was  present; — and  there,  for  the  first  time,  he  saw  the 
two  parties  openly  united  for  the  same  end.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever (that  of  Sieyes),  seemed  already  to  feel  alarmed  at  the  visi- 
ble ascendancy  of  the  party  of  the  army.  Every  measure  which 
Buonaparte  proposed,  either  in  person  or  through  the  mouth  of 
his  brothers,  breathed  a  spirit  of  military  dictatorship.  Many 
would  willingly  have  drawn  back,  but  it  was  now  too  late.  The 
more  timid  members  retired ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  got  rid 
of,  three  temporary  Consuls  were  named,  Buonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Ducos.  Sieyes  proposed  the  arrest  of  forty  of  the 
leading  members  of  both  Councils,  that  they  might  overcome 
more  easily  the  resistance  of  the  others  at  St  Cloud.     '  I  ad- 

*  vised  Buonaparte, '  says  Fouche,   *  not  to  consent  to  it,  and 

*  not  to  render  himself  the  instrument  of  the  rage  of  a  vindictive 

*  priest. '  We  find,  hovvevei',  from  the  Memoirs  of  Buona- 
parte, that  he  afterwards  repented  that  he  had  not  followed  the 
advice  of  Sieyes.  But  though  Fouche  succeeded  in  rejecting 
this  proposition,  he  did  not  feel  at  all  confident  as  to  the  result 
of  the  next  day's  operations.  All  that  he  had  heard,  and  all 
the  information  he  had  procured,  led  him  to  fear  that  the 
conspirators  would  not  have  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
two  Councils,  from  the  idea  which  was  now  prevalent  among 
them ;  that  the  object  of  the  movement  was  to  overturn  the 
constitution,  and  to  substitute  a  military  government  in  its  place; 
and  even  several  of  the  conspirators  themselves  by  no  means 
approved  of  the  dictatorial  power  at  which  Napoleon  was  now 
visibly  aiming. 

Next  day  the  road  from  Paris  to  St  Cloud  was  covered  with 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Murat.  Lannes  commanded 
the  troops  which  formed  the  guard  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
There  was  no  longer  an  executive  power ;  and  the  Parisians 
saw  nothing  in  the  movements  that  were  taking  place  around 
them,  but  the  execution  of  an  apparently  legal  and  formal  de- 
cree. The  two  Councils  were  thus  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
military  which  Buonaparte  commanded,  without  any  means  of 
support  from  without.  All  the  members,  however,  met  at  the 
place  to  which  they  had  been  summoned. 

The  Council  of  Ancients  included  a  large  proportion  of  the 
conspirators ;  but  as  the  authors  of  the  clandestine  decree 
did  not  constitute  a  majority,   the  debate  became   extremely 
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stormy.  The  conspirators  insisted  on  proceedin<r  immediately 
in  the  formation  of  a  provisional  government :  One  of  them,  in 
order  to  bring  over  a  majority  to  this  resolution,  slated,  that  all  the 
directors  had  given  in  their  resignation.  '  We  must  then  name 
others, '  said  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  Buonaparte,  who 
was  informed  of  what  was  passing,  now  thought  it  time  to  ap- 
pear. He  entered  the  Council,  declared  there  was  no  longer  a 
government, — and  that  the  existing  constitution  could  not  save 
the  Republic.  He  conjured  the  Council  instantly  to  set  about 
framing  a  new  order  of  things; — for  himself,  whatever  form  of 
government  might  be  adopted,  lie  wished  only  to  be  the  guau- 
dian  of  its  safety,  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Council. 

*  Sa  harangue, '   says   Fouche,   '  fut  debite  sans  ordre  et  sans 

*  suite ;  elle  attestait  le  trouble  qui  agitait  le  General,  qui  tan- 

*  tot   s'addressait   aux  deputes,  tantot  se  tournait  vers  les  mili- 

*  taires  restes  a  I'entree  de  la  Salle. '  It  was  received  by  his 
partisans  with  cries  of '  Vive  Buonaparte  I  ' 

In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  sitting  was  opened  by 
an  insidious  speech  from  Emile  Gaudin,  *  who  proposed  that 
a  committee  should  be  named,  with  instructions  immediately 
to  report  upon  the  situation  of  affairs — and  that  no  definitive 
resolution  should  be  taken  till  its  report  should  be  received. 
As  this  proposal  had  been  previously  arranged  with  some  of  the 
conspirators,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  had  the  Report  ready. 
The  following  is  the  account  Napoleon  gives  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  proposal. 

'  Les  vents  renfermes  dans  les  antres  d'Eole,  s'echappant  avec 
furie,  n'exciterent  jamais  une  plus  grande  tempete.  L'Orateur  fut 
precipite  avec  fureur  en  has  de  la  tribune.  L'agitation  devint  ex- 
treme. Delbred  demanda,  que  les  membres  pretassent  de  nouveau 
serment  a  la  constitution  de  fan  3.  Chenier,  Lucien,  Boulay  pali- 
rent  ensemble.     L'appel  nominal  eut  lieu. 

*  L''Assemblee  paraissait  se  prononcer  avec  tant  d'unanimite,  qu' 
aucun  Depute  n'osa  refuser  de  preter  serment  a  la  constitution. 
Lucien  lui  meme  y  fut  contraint.  Des  hurlemens,  de  bravos  se  fai- 
saient  entendre  dans  toute  la  salle.  Le  moment  etait  pressant. 
Beaucoup  de  membres,  en  prononcant  ce  serment,  y  ajouterent  des 
developpemens,  et  Vinjluence  de  tels  discours  pouvait  se  faire  seniir 
sur  les  troupes.  Tous  les  esprits  etaient  en  suspens  :  les  zeles  deve- 
naient  timides,  les  timides  avaient  deja  change  de  banniere.  II  n  y 
avail  pas  un  instant  a  perdre. ' — Mem.  I.  87. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  resignation  of  Barras  was 
announced.  But  the  assembly  seeing  nothing  in  this  but  the 
result  of  a  conspiracy,   proceeded  to  debate,  whether  it  should 

*  Afterwards  one  of  Buonaparte's  Ministers. 
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be  received  or  not.  It  was  in  the  height  of  this  discussion  that 
Buonaparte  arrived  from  the  Council  of  Ancients,  followed  by 
a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  expecting,  apparently,  the  same 
ready  submission  that  had  attended  his  appearance  in  that  as- 
sembly. The  result,  however,  was  signally  different.  The  in- 
stant they  descried  him  and  his  military  escort,  they  broke  out 
into  the  wildest  disorder.  The  whole  body  stood  up,  and  ex- 
pressed, by  loud  shouts  and  execrations,  their  resentment  of 
this  invasion  of  their  privileges — this  profanation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Law  "  vous  violcz  la  sa7ictuaire  des  lois,  retirez  voiis .' "  lui 

*  disent  plusieurs  deputes.     ^^  Qiie  Jhites  vous  temeraire !  "  lui 

*  crie  Bigonnet.     "  C^csi  done  pour  cela  que  tu  as  vaincu  ?  "  lui 

*  dit  Destrem.     En  vain  Buonaparte,  arrive  a  la  tribune,  veut 

*  balbutierquelques  phrases  :  De  toutes  partes  il  entend  repeter 

*  les  ci'ies  de  "  Vive  la  Constitution  !  Vive  la  RepuhUque !  "    De 

*  tous  cotes  on  I'apostrophe  "  A  bas  le  Gromwell!  A  bas  le 
*'  dictatcur !    A  bas  le  tyran  !     Hors  de  la  loi  le  dictaleur ! " 

*  S'ecrient  les  deputes  les  plus  furieux;  quelques  uns  s'elancent 

*  sur  lui  et  le  repoussent.  "  Tuferai  done  la  guerre  a  ta  pa- 
*^  trie ! "    lui  crie  Arena,    en  lui  montrant  la    pointe  de  son 

*  poignard  !      Les  grenadiers  voyant  palir  et  chanceller  leur  ge- 

*  neral,  travcrsent  la  Salle  pour  lui  faire  un  rempart;  Buona- 

*  parte  se  jette  dans  leur  bras,  et  on  I'emporte.     Ainsi  degage, 

*  la  tele  perdue,  il  remonta  son  cheval  et  galloppait  vers  le  pont 

*  de  St  Cloud,  criant  aux  soldats,  "  lis  ont  attente  a  ma  vie  !  " 

Li  this,  the  most  critical  period  perhaps  of  his  whole  exist- 
ence, and  the  only  one  in  which  his  presence  of  mind  appears 
to  have  totally  failed  him,  he  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  Mu- 
rat,  who,  riding  up  to  him  on  the  bridge,  called  out  to  him, 
that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  conqueror  of  so  many  potent  ene- 
mies should  be  overcome  by  a  few  noisy  blockheads;  and,  turn- 
ing his  horse's  head  again  to  the  palace,  led  him  into  the  midst 
of  the  soldiers,  who  still  lingered  around  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  most  horrible  tumult  continued  in  the  Hall,  where  Lucien, 
who  conducted  himself  throughout  with  the  utmost  intrepidity, 
was  loudly  required  to  put  the  vote  for  the  instant  outlawry  of 
his  brother — and  after  vainly  entreating  a  hearing,  at  last  at- 
tempted to  dissolve  the  meeting — and  leaping  from  the  chair, 
threw  oft"  his  oflicial  dress,  and  was  instantly  hurried  away  by  a 
party  of  soldiers.  He  no  sooner  rejoined  his  brother,  than  he 
agreed  with  Murat  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  instant 
employment  of  force — and,  in  his  character  of  President,  ap- 
plied formally  for  a  guard  to  enable  him  to  dissolve  the  assem- 
bly, which  a  few  factious  individuals,  he  said,  had  thrown  into 
the  most  dreadful  disorder  I  *  Le  President, '  said  he,  *  du 
1 
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*  Con&eil  des  Cinq  Cents  vous  demandc  de  secours  centre  Ics 

*  agitateurs; — des  factieux  le  poignaid  a  la  main  en  ont  violc  les 

*  deliberations.  II  vous  rcqniert  d'employer  la  force  contre  ccs 
^fadicux!  Le  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents  est  dessous. '  Napoleon 
answered  in  these  words — '  President,  ccla  sera  fait. '  At  the 
same  mon^ent,  he  gave  orders  to  Murat  to  march  into  the  hall 
in  close  column.  General  B  .  .  .  .  requested  fifty  men  to  fire 
upon  the  fugitives;  but  this  Buonaparte  refused  as  unnecessary, 
Murat  instantly  presented  himself  at  the  door,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops;  Moulin,  aide-de-camp  of  Brune,  gave  the  word 
to  advance;  the  soldiers,  to  the  number  of  500,  rushed  into  the 
hall  with  their  bayonets  fixed, — and  the  Deputies  ran  out  at  the 
windows,  which  luckily  happened  to  be  nearly  level  with  the 
ground  ! 

During  these  events,  Sieyes  was  stationed  near  the  park  gate, 
in  a  carriage  with  six  horses, — ready  for  flight  if  the  conspiracy 
should  fail,  or  to  take  possession  of  power  if  it  should  succeed. 

As  soon  as  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  had  been  thus  dis- 
persed, the  President  Lucien  hastened  to  justify  the  measure 
in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who  were  already  trembling  un- 
der the  ascendancy  of  military  power.  He  made  use  of  the 
same  arguments  to  them,  which  he  had  employed  with  the  sol- 
diers, adding,  that  he  had  only  made  use  of  the  power  which 
his  situation  as  President  conferred  upon  him ;  that  the  mea- 
sure was  not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  would  be  again  summoned,  when  its  deliberations 
could  be  conducted  with  more  calmness. 

The  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  Napoleon,  Lucien,  Sieyes, 
Talleyrand,  Roederer,  and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  instantly  de- 
cided that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  assembling  the  de- 
puties of  their  party,  who  were  dispersed  through  the  cor- 
ridors and  gardens  of  St  Cloud.  A  search  was  commenced, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  were  assembled  (the  Assembly 
consisting  of  500).  Buonaparte,  however,  states  the  number 
as  something  more. 

'  De  ce  conciliabule, '  says  Fouche,  '  sort  bientot  un  decret  d'ur- 
gence,  portant  que  le  general  Buonaparte,  les  officiers  generaux,  et  les 
troupes  ont  bien  merite  de  leur  palrie.  lis  arretent  ensuite,  quon 
etablira  en  fait  dans  lesjournaux  de  lendemnin,  que  jdusieurs  deputes  ont 
voulu  assassiner  Buonaparte,  et  que  la  majorite  du  conseil  a  et6  domi- 
nee  par  une  minorite  d'assassins. '     T.  i.  p.  144',  145. 

This  Decree  of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  members  who  repre- 
sented the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  was  presented  to  the 
Council  of  Ancients,  and  adopted  by  the  minority,  who  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  conspirators  ;  the  majority,  says  Fouche,  re^ 
maining  viournJuUy  silent. 
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*  Ainsi  refablissement  intermediare  du  nouvel  ordre  de  choses  furt 
converte  en  loi,  par  une  soixantaine  de  membres  de  la  legislature,  qui 
d'eux  meme  se  declarerent  aptes  aux  empiois  de  minislres,  d'ager>s 
diplomatiques,  et  de  delegues  de  la  commission  consulaire. '  p.  i4-6. 
Thus  closed  in  France  the  dream  of  republican  freedom,  and 
the  experiment  of  Representative  Government !  for  we  cannot 
jrive  thiis  title  to  the  Council  of  Mutes  established  by  the  con- 
spirators, which  lasted  till  the  dovrnfall  of  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment, a  space  of  about  fourteen  years.  The  members  of 
this  Council  were  elected  by  a  body  called  the  Senate,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  took  care  to  be  included. 

We  liave  thought  it  necessary  to  detail,  with  some  mi- 
nuteness, the  principal  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy  and 
revolution ;  because  the  particulars  have  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  known,  even  in  France;  and  because  these  were 
truly  the  events  by  which  the  dominion  of  one  man  was 
restored  in  that  country,  and  the  foundation  laid  for  that  mi- 
litary dominion  to  which  she  was  so  long  subjected.  Once 
in  possession  of  power,  the  conspirators  most  faithfull}'  per- 
formed their  engagement,  '  d'etablir  en  fait  que  la  viajurite 
'  da  Cotiscil  des  cinq  cents  avait  etc  dominee  par  mte  minoritc 
*  d' assassins,-' — and  that  it  was  to  support  this  majority  that 
the  assistance  of  the  army  had  been  required.  One  Journal 
only  had  the  courage  to  state  the  matter  as  it  really  stood,  * 
but  it  was  seized  before  publication.  Fouche  had  taken  care 
to  close  the  barriers,  and  stop  the  couriers  and  mails;  so  that 
the  conspirators  had  ample  time  to  organize  that  extensive  sys- 
tem of  imposture  which  was  never  after  relaxed.  Before 
the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  necessary  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  be  at  an  end,  and  its  supporters  proscribed 
or  divided  among  themselves.  If  Buonaparte  had  remained  on 
the  throne,  and  Fouche  in  the  ministry,  we  should  neither  have 
been  in  possession  of  their  Memoirs,  nor  of  those  of  others ; 
and  the  press,  both  in  France  and  the  Continent,  would  still 
have  continued  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  power. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  how  Napoleon  got  rid  of  those 
members  of  the  conspiracy  who  had  joined  his  party  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  triumph  of  their  own  political  systems. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  his  interests 
>vere  loaded  with  favours,  riches,  and  honours;  those  who  still 
wished  to  preserve  some  independence  of  character,  were  irre- 
vocably banished  from  his  favour.  Among  these  were  Chenier 
and  Cabanis.    The  latter  died  of  grief,  at  having  been  accessary 

*  We  believe,  the  Decade  PkilosopJiique. 
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to  the  subjection  of  his  country;  the  former'  did  not  long  survive 
him,  from  the  same  cause. 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  Napoleon  and  Sieyes,  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  themselves  in  possession  of  the  power 
they  had  obtained,  by  inspiring  their  adversaries  with  terror. 
On  the  day  on  which  they  overturned  the  government,  they 
ileckired  there  should  be  no  acts  of  oppression,  no  lists  of  pro* 
scription;  and  yet,  the  very  next  day,  ai  list  of  proscrifrtion  ap- 
peareil  !  including  59  deputies  of  the  assembly.  These  were  to 
be  banished  without  trial,  37  to  Guiana,  and  22  to  the  Isle  of 
Olcron.  Napoleon  also  took  care  to  unite  in  these  lists  the 
names  of  the  most  respectable  characters  with  those  of  the  low- 
est, that  he  might  lower  them  by  the  juxtaposition.  This  was 
a  piece  of  policy  he  always  adopted. 

The  existence  of  Napoleon's  government  has  presented  two 
problems  to  foreign  nations,  both  of  which  they  have  been  una- 
ble to  resolve.  Within  three  months  after  his  assumption  of 
power,  all  the  popular  institutions  were  overturned  ;  but  the 
partisans  of  liberty  did  not  disappear  along  with  them  ;  they 
were  numerous  even  in  the  armj'  itself.  By  what  means,  then, 
did  Napoleon  contrive  to  paralyze  their  efforts  so  effectually, 
that  their  very  existence  was  no  longer  perceived  ?  And  how 
did  he  succeed  in  preserving,  amidst  this  numerous  class  of 
society,  no  small  share  of  that  popularity  which  his  first  vic- 
tories, and  tlie  simplicity  of  his  manners  had  obtained  ?  The 
desire  of  riches,  honours,  or  employments,  and  the  dread  of 
revolutionary  excesses,  drew  into  his  train  many  who  had,  till 
then,  been  sincerely  devoted  to  liberty.  The  terror  inspir- 
ed by  military  power,  and  still  more,  the  fear  of  being  con- 
founded with  those  who  had  rendered  themselves  odious  by 
their  excesses,  imposed  silence  on  others;  the  absence  of  all 
public  discussion  or  popular  election,  prevented  the  opinions  of 
others  from  being  known  ;  and  lastly,  the  slavish  subjection  of 
the  press,  furnished  Buonaparte  with  the  power  of  creating  or 
destroying  men's  reputation  at  will.  Even  all  these  means, 
however,  were  insufiicient,  and  others  of  a  more  decisive  cast 
were  resorted  to. 

*  Un  parti,'  says  Fouche,  '  s'agitait  dans  la  Vendee  enfaveurdes 
Bourbons ;  d'autres  avaient  a  Paris  la  hardiesse  de  parler  de  liberie : 
*'  je  ne  veux  pas,  dit  Napoleon  a  Fouche,  gouverner  en  chef  debon- 
naire  ;  la  pacification  de  I'ouest  ne  va  pas  ;  il  y'a  trop  de  licence  et 
de  jactance  dans  les  ecrits."  '  L! execution  du  jeune  Toustain,  celle 
du  comte  de  Frotte  et  de  ses  compagnons  d'armes,  la  suppression 
d'une  partie  des  journaux,  le  style  mena^ant  des  dernieres  proclama- 
tions, en  glagant  d'eftVoi  les   republicains  et   les   royalistes,  firent 
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evanouir  dans  presque  toute  la  France,  Ics  esperances  si  douces  d'un 
gouvernement  equitable  et  humain. '  p.  170,  171. 

Becoming  more  suspicious  as  lie  became  stronger,  Buona- 
parte surrounded  himself  with  an  increased  military  train-  He 
was  no  longer  the  General  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  surrounded  by  men  of  learning,  but  the  despot  sur- 
rounded by  satellites  and  spies,  and  protected  by  a  guard  cho- 
sen from  the  elite  of  the  army.  He  established,  at  the  same 
time,  four  different  branches  of  police,  independent  of  each 
other,  and  communicating  only  with  himself; — the  military  po- 
lice, which  had  its  centre  at  the  Thuillei'ies  itself;  the  police  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Gendarmerie  ;  the  police  of  Dubois  ;  and 
that  of  Fouche. 

*  Tous  les  jours,  *  says  the  last,  '  il  recpevalt  quatre  bulletins  de 
police  separes,  provenant  de  sources  differentes,  et  qu'i!  pouvait  com- 
parer entre  eux,  sans  compter  les  rapports  de  scs  correspondans  af- 
fidees.  C'etait  qu'il  appelait  tater  le  pouls  a  la  republique.'  pp.  190, 
191. 

These  precautions  were  not  unnecessary  ;  for  republican  and 
royalist  conspiracies  succeeded  each  other  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity. He  felt  less  uneasiness  at  the  latter,  however,  than  the 
former.  On  the  occasion  of  the  explosion  of  the  injci  jial  machine, 
it  was  clearly  proved  to  him  by  Fouche,  that  the  conspirators 
were  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  ;  yet  next  day  he  ordered,  with- 
out examination  or  trial,  the  more  formidable  members  of  the 
rejmhlican  party  to  be  banished  to  Africa !  The  Minister  of 
Police  succeeded  in  saving  forty,  before  the  list  of  proscription 
was  presented  to  the  Senate.  At  the  same  time,  the  trial  by 
jury  was  exchanged  for  that  by  military  commission,  which  con- 
tinued during  the  existence  of  the  Imperial  government. 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  however,  still  existed  in  the  army ;  and 
to  suppress  it,  Napoleon,  Berthier,  and  Duroc  plaimed  the  ex- 
pedition to  St  Domingo.  Twenty-two  thousand  men,  including 
the  soldiers  who  had  been  formed  in  the  school  of  Moreau,  those 
general  officers  whose  attachment  to  Buonaparte  was  doubtful, 
and  those  who  were  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  republican 
institutions,  were  sent  on  this  expedition, — the  disastrous  results 
of  which  are  sufficiently  known. 

When  Napoleon  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Consul  for  life, 
he  had  formed  a  secret  association  in  the  army,  of  the  friends 
of  liberty,  under  the  name  of  jP///7(7r/^//?/?f5.  It  would  seem  that 
this  association  existed  even  under  the  empire  ;  for  Foucli6  de- 
scribes the  manner  in  vvliich  those  officers  were  got  rid  of  who 
were  suspected  of  being  members. 

'  Dans  ces  derniers  tenis,  on  soupgonna  le  brave  Oudet,  colonel 
du  neuvicme  regiment  de  ligne,  d'avoir  et§  norte  a  la  presidence  des 
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Philadelplies.  Une  lache  delation  I'ayant  signale  comme  tel,  voici 
quelle  f'ut  la  malheureuse  destinee  de  cet  officier.  Nomtne  general  de 
brigade  la  veille  de  la  journee  de  Wagram,  on  I'attira,  le  soir  meme 
qui  suivit  la  bataille,  dans  un  guet-apens  a  quelques  de  la  dans  I'ob- 
scurite  de  la  nuit,  ou  il  tomba  sous  le  feu  d'une  troupe,  qu'on  sup- 
posa  etre  de  Gendarmes  !  Le  lendemain  il  fut  trouve  etendu,  sans  vie, 
avec  ringt  deux  qfflciers  de  son  parti,  tire  autour  de  son  corps.  Cet 
eveneinent  fit  grand  bruit  a  Schonbrunn,  a  Vienne,  et  dans  tons  les 
etats  majors  de  I'armee — sans  qu'on  eut  aucun  moyen  de  percer  ou 
d'eclairer  un  si  horrible  mystere. '     Fouche,  396,  397. 

Napoleon's  great  engine  of  popularity  among  the  more  igno- 
rant classes  of  the  people,  consisted  in  claiming  the  merit  of 
all  the  good  which  the  Revolution  had  produced,  and  in  throw- 
ing the  blame  of  its  evils  either  on  the  friends  of  liberty,  the 
philosophers,  or  the  government  he  had  overturned.  And  this, 
the  state  of  the  public  press,  the  absence  of  public  discussion, 
a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  and  a  want  of  communication  with 
free  States,  rendered  sufficiently  easy. 

He  took  the  merit  of  the  good  laws  which  had  been  previously 
framed  in  civil  matters,  by  publishing  them  anew  with  his  name, 
making  some  slight  alterations,  which  were  not  always  im- 
provements. A  Penal  Code,  and  a  Code  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, had  been  published  before  his  advancement  to  power  : 
He  remodelled  them,  only  to  render  the  punishments  more  se- 
vere,— to  suppress  the  system  of  grand  juries, — to  withdraw 
from  the  cognizance  of  juries,  trials  for  political  offences, — and 
to  control  the  public  tribunals  more  arbitrarily.  But  he  was. 
silent  on  the  reforms  which  the  Revolution  had  produced ;  he 
was  silent  even  on  the  wise  reforms  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  in  some  of  the  branches  of  legis- 
lation, because  he  had  republished  the  Ordonnances  of  that 
prince  under  a  more  modern  form.  He  gave  himself  out  as  the 
reformer  of  religion,  although,  before  his  elevation  to  power, 
the  Directory  had  restored  to  almost  all  the  members  of  the 
clergy  the  free  use  of  their  churches.  He  even  went  so  far  as 
to  date  from  his  own  reign  the  public  monuments  which  existed 
150  years  before. 

The  acts  with  which  he  is  reproached  by  Fouch<3,  the  de- 
struction of  popular  institutions,  and  the  calumnies  which,  for 
fourteen  years,  he  circulated  against  the  philosophers  and  the 
friends  of  liberty,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  enlightened  classes 
of  society ;  but  as  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, and  as  those  only  were  allowed  to  be  heard  who  were  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  these  oppressive  acts  injured  him  but 
slightly  in  the  opinion  of  the  ignorant,  who  unfortunately  in  all 
countries  form  the  majority.     While  the  press  was  free,  and 
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wliile  he  was  courting  public  favour  as  a  step  to  power,  he  af- 
fected a  love  for  the  sciences,  and  cultivated  the  society  of  li- 
terary men.  But  no  sooner  was  his  end  attained,  and  the  press 
subject  to  his  disposal,  than  he  threw  aside  the  philosopher, 
surrounded  himself  with  his  satellites,  and  calumniated  his  old 
allies,  thinking  that  he  was  thus  establishing  his  power  on  a 
broad  and  solid  basis. 

The  peace  with  England  rendered  him  more  popular  than 
even  his  victories  had  done.  But  he  soon  saw,  says  Fouche, 
that  peace  would  not  suit  him ;  that  it  did  not  allow  him  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  extending  his  dominion  abroad,  while  it  ma- 
terially impeded  the  operation  of  his  power  at  home ;  and  that 
the  daily  intercourse  between  France  and  England  v/as  begin- 
ning to  produce  its  effects  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  na- 
tion, and  to  awaken  its  ideas  of  liberty. 

'  Des  lors  il  resolut  de  nous  priver  de  tout  rapport  avec  ten  peiiple 
libre.  II  ralluma  done  la  guerre  ;  mais  ce  fat  sans  perdre  la  popu- 
larite  que  la  paix  lui  avail  acquise.  II  donna  a  sa  haine  pour  la  li- 
berte  les  couleurs  du  patriotisme  ;  il  seproposait,  disait  il,  de  detruire 
I'industrie  Anglaise,  pour  que  I'industrie  Frangaise  restat  sans  rivale  : 
et  cette  absurdite  exergait  une  influence  d'autant  plus  grande,  que  la 
censure  n'aurait  pas  permit  la  publication  d'une  idee  juste  en  eco- 
nornie  politique. ' 

The  return  of  Buonaparte  in  181 5,  and  the  rapid  success  of  his 
plans,  prove  plaini}'  how  strong  his  influence  still  was  over  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  the  wonder  which  this  sudden  suc- 
cess gives  rise  to,  soon  disappears  when  we  read  his  own  me- 
moirs, and  when  the  situation  of  die  country  at  the  time  is  con- 
sidered. He  then  wished  to  play  a  new  part;  but  the  moment 
for  deceiving  the  public  was  past; — hypocrisy  vvas  out  of  sea- 
son. The  declarations,  the  protestations,  the  oaths  which  ho 
made  in  favour  of  liberty,  were  considered  by  the  enlightened 
classes  as  miserable  pieces  of  affectation,  which  degraded  the  ac- 
tor, without  gaining  him  a  single  additional  partisan  ;  and  he 
fell  at  last,  betrayed  by  the  greater  part  of  those  satellites  who 
had  seconded  his  first  usurpation,  abandoned  by  the  people 
whom  he  had  so  long  deceived,  and  followed  only  by  a  ^evf  who 
were  attached  to  him  irom  necessity  or  pity. 

The  historical  memoirs  of  Napoleon,  though  frequently  de- 
ficient in  candour,  would  still  have  been  exceedingly  interesting 
had  their  publication  been  intrusted  to  editors  more  competent 
to  the  task  ;  but  as  it  is,  every  thing  is  left  in  confusion.  He 
read,  in  his  exile,  every  work  of  consequence  connected 
with  the  events  of  his  reign.  In  the  course  of  these  readings, 
he  used  to  dictate  to  one  of  his  attendants  the  reflexions  which 
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occurred  to  him ;  he  corrected  such  mistakes  as  he  detect- 
ed, or  endeavoured  to  refute  the  accusations  with  which  he 
was  charged.  His  memoirs  are  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
of  such  notes;  but  generally  so  confused  and  disorderly  in  their 
arrangement,  as  to  occasion  the  greatest  perplexity  to  those  who 
attempt  to  read  them,  without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  memoirs  of  Fouche,  again,  are  arranged  with  more  of 
method ;  they  present  events  in  chronological  order,  and  pos- 
sess a  different  kind  of  interest.  One  would  imagine  in  reading 
them,  that  he  was  perusing  a  French  translation  of  Tacitus,  if 
he  were  not  reminded  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  modern 
names,  that  it  is  the  history  of  a  cotemporary  government.  At 
the  Court  of  Napoleon  we  meet  again  with  all  the  intrigues,  the 
secret  accusations,  the  distrust,  the  fears,  and  even  in  some  de- 
gree the  cruelties  and  debaucheries  of  that  of  Tiberius.  Even 
the  victories,  which  form  he  most  brilliant  portion  of  his 
reign,  are  deprived  of  then  charm  in  the  pages  of  the  Ex- 
Minister ;  for  we  see  there  that  gold  effected  more  defeats  than 
either  the  talents  of  the  general  or  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Austrian  armies  were  not  more  incorruptible  than  the 
Spanish  generals. 

The  conspiracy  which  established  a  military  government  in 
France,  called  forth  several  men  who  have  played  rather  a 
remarkable  part  in  public  life.  What  has  been  their  fate  ? 
This  is  a  question  not  without  interest,  and  may  be  answered 
briefly. 

Muratf  who  led  the  armed  force  against  the  national  assembly 
became  a  prince,  a  grand  duke,  and  afterwards  a  king.  But  he 
was  dethroned,  proscribed,  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  concealment, 
taken  by  the  soldiers,  tried  by  a  military  commission,  and  shot. 

Berthier,  who  asssisted  in  the  conspiracy,  and  who  was  also 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  St  Domingo,  became  a  prince  and 
a  grand  duke  ;  He  was  thrown  from  a  window,  and  died  on 
the  pavement. 

Lannes,  who  was  engaged  in  the  transactions  of  St  Cloud, 
be'eame  a  duke  and  marechal  of  France,  and  died  soon  after 
in  battle. 

SieT/cs,  who,  next  to  Buonaparte,  was  the  principal  leader  of 
the  conspiracy,  received  in  ready  money  the  price  of  his  ignoble 
treason,  was  expelled  from  the  government,  and  despised  by 
Napoleon  himself — he  lived  in  proscription,  and  without  a 
friend  who  would  receive  or  recognise  him. 

Regnault  de  St  Jean  d'Angeh/,  became  a  counsellor  of  state, 
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but  was  soon  pro  <:crif,  found  himself  despised  and  without  money, 
became  insane,  and  died  in  that  situation. 

Fouc/ie  became  a  (hike,  and  a  minister,  betrayed  both  par- 
ties, was  abandoned  and  detested  by  all, — wrote  these  Memoirs, 
and  died  proscribed. 

Real  became  a  prefet  of  Police  and  counsellor  of  state.  He 
lives  proscribed.  Boulny  de  la  Meurthe,  who  afterwards  be- 
came a  counsellor  of  state,  has  also  shared  the  fate  of  Real. 

Morean,  who  assisted  in  the  grand  conspiracy,  was  afterwards 
accused  of  another  af^ainst  Buonaparte  himself;  he  was  tried 
and  ))roscribed.  He  died  in  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  army, 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  fighting  against  Napo- 
leon.. . 

Cahants,  who  was  equally  the  dupe  of  Buonaparte's  artifices, 
had  the  weakness  to  accept  a  place  in  the  senate,  and  died  of 
grief  at  having  been  instrumental  in  the  subjection  of  his  coun- 
try. Chenicr^  deceived  like  Cabanis,  would  accept  nothing  from 
Jiuonaparte,  remained  poor,  wrote  in  sujiport  of  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  died  without  being  able  to  publish  his  writings. 
Vexation  shortened  his  days. 

Two  persons  only  remain,  whose  fate  we  shall  not  venture  to 
predict.     Lucien  Buonaparte,  and  Talleyrand. 

As  to  the  hero  of  the  piece  himself,  if  what  we  have  already 
said  on  the  subject  is  insufficient,  and  if  our  readers  wish  to 
form  a'more  correct  idea  of  the  happiness  he  enjoyed, — let  them 
turn  to  the  Memoirs  of  his  Minister,  and  the  account  of  what 
took  place  at  St  Helena.  Great  he  was  undoubtedly— great 
in  talent  and  in  fortune,  beyond  the  standard  of  any  modern 
potentate ;  and  not  naturally  without  qualities  entitling  hun 
both  to  love  and  respect.  But  good  he  was  not  undoubtedly — 
and  still  more  assuredly,  he  was  not  happy.  His  defection 
from  the  cause  of  liberty  was  fatal  at  once  to  his  glory,  his  se- 
curity and  his  enjoyment ; — and  while  it  is  impossible  not  to 
mourn  over  the  extinction  of  those  golden  prospects  which  his 
powers  and  opportunities  seemed  to  open  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  retribution  was  just, 
•which  cast  down  the  throne  of  a  military  despot,  and  crush- 
ed, under  the  iron  hand  of  force,  the  mighty  captain  who  had 
forcibly  overthrown  the  freedom  of  his  country  ! 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  Alien  Bill.  By  an  Alien.  *  One  law,  and 
'  one  manner,  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger  which. 
*  sojourneth  with  you.'  Numbers  xv.  15.  Hunt,  London, 
1824-. 

n^HE  laws  respecting  aliens  are  entitled,  in  a  general  view,  to 
-'^  a  more  dispassionate  and  philosophical  consideration  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  But  the  crisis  at  which  the  Alien 
Act  has  now  arrived  among  ourselves,  must  confine  our  atten- 
tion at  present  to  the  single  point,  of  the  right  and  privilege  of 
an  alien  friend  to  admission  and  residence  in  England.  And 
here  the  first  question  is  obviously  as  to  the  validity  of  the  dif- 
ferent arguments  which  have  been  used  to  support  a  sweeping 
and  summary  Prerogative  in  the  Crown,  to  exclude,  or  dismiss, 
at  pleasure. 

It  is  most  desirable,  that  such  a  claim,  having  been  once 
seriously  raised,  should  be  deliberately  examined,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, set  at  rest.  This  would  be  best  done,  no  doubt,  by  a 
solemn  judicial  determination.  But  as  Ministers  will  not  ven- 
ture with  this  boasted  prerogative  into  a  court  of  justice,  but 
affect  to  be  shooting  its  arrows  from  behind  the  shield  of  an  act 
of  Parliament,  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  a  public  discussion  of 
reasons  and  authorities ;  and  an  appeal,  bottomed  on  these,  to 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Legislature.  Will  they  pro- 
long a  measure,  introduced,  as  one  of  quarantine,  and  under  the 
imminent  apprehension  of  internal  conspiracies,  into  times  of 
health,  and  peace,  and  unanimity?  Can  it  possibly  dream  of 
making  that  permanent,  which  it  has  repeatedly  pledged  itself 
should  be  temporary,  and  when  Ministers  have  themselves  dis- 
claimed the  contrary  imputation,  as  an  outrage  on  the  ancient 
policy  of  England?  And  shall  the  period  selected  for  this  in- 
novation on  the  honest  confidence  of  the  old  English  constitution, 
be  the  very  moment  when  the  sufl'erers  for  that  liberty  (which, 
must  soon  be,  and,  indeed,  already  is  our  common  cause)  are  in 
the  extremes!  need  of  every  sympathy  and  consideration  which 
national  kindness  can  bestow  ?  When  Edward  VI.  repealed  the 
statute  which  had  given  his  father's  Pi-oclamations,  in  certain 
cases,  the  strength  of  law,  he  assigned  as  a  reason,  in  his  mild 
and  merciful  preamble,  '  that  it  might  seem  to  those  of  foreign 
*  realms,  and  to  many  of  his  subjects,  very  strict,  sore,  extreme, 
'  and  terrible ; '  and  so  it  was  honourably  laid  in  its  grave.  We 
have  paid  the  full  penalty  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  an 
English  Minister  might  now  address  these  men  of  foreign  realms 
in  the  words,  as  well  as  spirit,  of  the  Roman  statesman — Me 
natura  misericordem,  patria  severum :  crudekm  nee  patrioj  nee 
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nafura  esse  voluit :  denique  istam  personam  vehement  em  et  acrem, 
quam  mihi,  turn  tempuSf  et  respuUica  imposuit,  jam  voluntaSy  et 
nalura  ipsa  detraxit. 

The  Alien  Act,  we  should  always  remember,  is  no  standing 
part  of  the  British  constitution  ;  but  was  one  of  the  monster 
births  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was  then  proposed,  and  has 
since  been  uniformly  supported,  on  a  supposed  necessity,  creat- 
ing that  fear,  qui  cadere  possit  /n  con&tajitem  virum,  for  which,  if 
proved,  Parliament  not  only  might,  but  as  surely  ought  to  pro- 
vide. Thus  renewed  and  modified,  it  has  come  down  to  1825. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  discussion,  Mr  Canning  intimated,  that 
some  permanent  measure  was  under  consideration.  From  the 
generosity  of  his  character,  and  the  manliness  of  his  opinions, 
we  expect  every  thing  that  is  just  and  liberal.  We  trust  there- 
fore that  he  meditates  nothing  more  than  a  registry  (whose  re- 
turns might  be  statistically  useful,  as  a  thermometer  of  our  fo- 
reign communications),  or,  at  most,  the  affixing  expulsion,  ei- 
ther permanent  or  temporary,  as  the  punishment  on  conviction 
in  a  court  of  justice,  for  certain  offences,  where  a  natural-born 
subject  might  be  left  to  work  out  his  penalty  at  home.  But  such 
is  '  the  hard  condition,  and  twin-born  with  greatness, '  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  concessions  may  be  extorted  from  him, 
by  that  which  is  pleased  to  call  itself  the  consistent  part  of  the 
Cabinet ! — consistent  in  declaiming  on  the  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors, when  a  precedent,  obsolete  or  doubtful,  may  protect  the 
*  hoary  head  of  some  inveterate  abuse, ' — consistent  in  laughing 
to  scorn  that  wisdom,  when  the  liberal  policy  of  ages  is  to  be 
put  down  !  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  soon  the  circumstan- 
ces of  Europe  may  revive  the  temptations  to  abuse  this  alleged 
prerogative :  and  therefore  it  is  most  important  that  the  legal 
and  constitutional  part  of  the  argument  should  now  receive  a 
fuller  examination,  than  the  patience  of  any  popular  assembly 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  undergo.  One 
reason  tells  with  one  mind,  another  with  another;  and  many 
respectable  persons  will  look  but  negligently  at  the  necessity, 
whilst  they  are  hearing  reiterated  declarations,  that  the  only  no- 
velty is  a  slight  modification  in  the  power,  accommodating  it  to 
present  use,  but  that  the  power  itself  is  inherent  in,  and  as  an- 
cient as  the  Crown.  The  mere  priests  of  the  idol  will  of  course 
be  indignant,  that  the  object  of  their  superstition  is  brought  out 
of  the  dim  twilight,  where  it  loves  to  shroud  itself,  and  where 
alone  false  colours  and  tinsel  ornaments  are  likely  to  deceive: — 
but  all  who  have  no  interest  in  imposture,  must  applaud  and 
assist  in  the  inquiry. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  the  subject  appears  to  us 
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us  of  the  greatest  possible  importance ;  first,  as  aflPecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  constitutional  controversy  should  be  conducted ; 
for,  unless  we  are  so  shameless  as  to  admit  two  different  degrees  of 
proof,  one,  where  a  prerogative  is  to  be  established  against  a 
foreigner,  and  another,  when  it  is  to  be  established  against  our- 
selves, there  is  no  Englishman,  however  indifferent  to  others, 
who  has  not  himself  a  deep  and  an  immediate  interest  in  watch- 
ing a  line  of  argument  which,  if  applied  to  other  cases,  would 
at  once  arm  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Hanover  with  every 
power  for  which  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  struggled  in  vain. 
Secondly,  as  regards  the  immediate  matter  in  dispute, — which  in 
truth  is  nothing  less  than  *  the  difference  between  will  and  law, 
Middlesex  and  Morocco' — the  real  question  being,  whether 
every  foreigner  within  these  realms  is  to  have  the  secure  and 
manly  condition  of  a  freeman,  or  the  crawling  and  dependent 
existence  of  a  slave — whether  the  English  Constitution,  in  the 
J  9th  century,  is  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  its  liberal 
provisions  acquired  for  it  in  the  12th,  or  to  forfeit  this  its  true 
and  ancient  glory,  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  Continental  govern- 
ments, and  assimilating  with  a  system  which  our  ancestors  de- 
spised. 

The  first  observation,  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  case, 
is,  If  there  is  a  prerogative,  why  call  in  Parliament  at  all  ? 
They  have  read  but  a  little  way,  either  in  human  nature  or  in 
English  history,  who  can  imagine  that  such  is  the  constitutional 
sympathy  of  a  King  of  England  with  a  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  will  ever  apply  to  it  for  power  which  he  can  lawfully  ex- 
ercise of  himself.  The  principal  partner  does  not  wait  for  the 
authority  of  the  firm,  in  cases  which,  by  the  express  articles  of 
partnership,  are  reserved  to  his  own  discretion.  Governments 
are  not  usually  so  fond  of  reducing  their  independent  strength, 
as  to  require  Parliamentary  cooperation,  when  they  can  do 
without  it,  or  to  ask  as  favour  any  thing  which  they  can  de- 
mand as  right.  Kings  like  to  win  the  innings,  if  possible,  off 
their  own  bat :  and  whenever  the  game  is  in  their  own  hands, 
their  humble  partners  will  never  be  permitted  to  make  a  trick. 
Ministers,  therefore,  who  come  to  the  other  branches  of  legisla- 
ture for  powers  which  they  in  the  same  breath  declare  they  al- 
ready have  as  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  cannot  but  feel  the 
necessity  of  accounting  for  such  an  anomaly  in  their  practice. 
Some  explanation  then  must  be  tendered  ;  and  it  must  be  shown 
why  a  prerogative,  so  studiously  and  solemnly  put  forward  to 
oatch  stray  votes  in  a  debate,  should  not  be  left  to  fight  its  way 
through  a  court  of  justice.  The  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
would  assuredly  be  as  capable  a  commission  for  ascertaining 
tke  boundaries  of  ^  disputable  prerogative,  as  the  county  mem» 
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bers.  But  the  only  suggestion  which  legal  ingenuity  has  yet 
devised,  is,  that  this  prerogative,  so  clear  in  principle,  is  unpro- 
vided with  the  means  of  being  carried  into  effect.  There  is  a 
clear  rights  it  seems,  to  dismiss,  but  no  power  to  enforce  that 
right;  for,  should  a  foreigner  disobey  the  royal  order  to  de- 
part, the  only  process  against  him  is  said  to  be  an  indictment 
for  disobedience:  an  indictment,  by  the  way,  which  we  will 
venture  to  saj'  no  lawyer  ever  heard  of,  or  read  of,  and  of  which 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  any  law-book  whatsoever. 

We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show  how  completely  this 
admission,  that  the  King  has  no  means  of  enforcing  his  order  by 
actual  commitment,  puts  out  the  least  glimmer  of  authority,  which 
their  few  supposed  precedents  could  be  imagined  to  possess :  They 
themselves  tread  out  the  last  spark  :  For  the  present,  however, 
we  would  only  ask  how  it  happens,  that  this  discovery  of  the  help- 
less state  of  the  prerogative  should  never  have  raised  a  doubt  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  prerogative  itself?  This  is  called  a  Pre- 
rogative, ancient  as  the  Crown  of  England  :  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that  the  Crown  has  lost  any  part  of  the  machinery  by  which 
it  could  at  any  time  have  been  lawfully  put  in  motion;  yet  it  is 
acknowledged,  that,  when  sought  to  be  taken  down  out  of  their 
armoury  of  strength,  it  is  a  weapon  incapableof  striking  a  blow. 
Ministers,  like  Macbeth,  are  seen  holding  converse  with  an  airy 
dagger,  which  *  marshalls  them  the  way  that  they  should  go; ' 
but,  when  they  come  to  execute  their  cruel  purpose,  both  are 
obliged  to  substitute  more  substantial  instruments  of  their  own. 
Assuredly  state-thunder,  forged  if  at  all  when  royal  power 
was  at  its  height,  would  have  secured  the  means  of  reach- 
ing, and  not  merely  muttering  at  its  object :  As  there  can 
be  no  right  without  a  remedy,  so  we  believe  there  can  be 
no  legal  power  w-ithout  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 
Can  any  other  prerogative  be  shown  whose  vigour  is  m  ier- 
rorcm  only  ?  What  would  an  impressment  by  mere  order 
and  proclamation  amount  to  ?  The  case  submitted  to  Sergeant 
Hill,  proves  that  this  notion  of  a  prerogative,  existing  but  in- 
efficient, is  a  mere  after-thought.  His  opinion  gives  it  no 
countenance;  for  he  assumes  that,  in  the  particular  instance 
where  he  imagines  the  prerogative  to  hold,  (that  of  foreign- 
ers charged  with  crimes),  the  Crown  lias  the  power  of  seiz- 
ure. The  authorized  proceeding  too  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cepted case  of  an  ambassador,  clearly  shows,  that,  if  the  pre- 
mises were  correct,  such  would  be  the  law ;  and  Count  Gyl- 
lenborg  {Foster^  187),  the  Swedish  Minister,  was  accordingly 
in  1716  imprisoned,  his  papers  seized,  and  himself  sent  home 
in  custody.  Besides,  is  it  possible,  were  this  a  real  o})crative 
part  of  {.he  British  Coustitutiou,  that,  century  after  century, 
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coniprisiiifT  our  whole  constitutional  liistory,  shouki  liave  passed 
away,  whilst  the  prerogative,  whose  essence  is  usage,  sliould 
never  have  been  discovered,  in  this  singular  and  remarkable 
branch  of  it,  to  be  so  maimed  and  defective,  that  it  could  not  be 
used,  or  exerted  at  all?  It  was  difficult  to  escape  from  this  di'? 
lemma :  The  Crown  either  has  the  prerogative,  or  it  has  it 
not ;  if  it  has  the  prerogative,  the  children  of  this  world  are 
certainly  wise  enough  to  know,  that  the  course  pursued  is,  not- 
withstanding every  protestation,  raising  evidence  against  a 
right,  whose  exercise  is  virtually  abandoned,  and  that  a  gratu- 
itous discredit  is  thus  thrown  on  their  own  order,  which  they 
dare  not  put  in  circulation  without  a  Parliamentary  indorse- 
ment. A  prerogative,  in  short,  which  takes  the  arm  of  Parlia- 
ment, '\sfelo  de  se.  If  it  has  not  the  prerogative,  scru])les,  we 
should  think,  must  come  across  the  most  careless  politician, 
at  the  idea  of  granting  out  a  permanent  power,  which  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  recognise.  The  law  is  our  best  inheritance ; 
and  when  once  charged,  and,  as  it  were,  mortgaged,  by  an  ar- 
bitrary enactment,  no  sinking  fund  can  be  devised,  by  which 
this,  the  most  odious  of  all  national  incumbrances,  may  be  re- 
deemed. In  grasping  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma,  we  trust 
ihinisters  judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  of  the  English  people; 
but  what  sort  of  a  prerogative  that  is,  which  requires  such 
doctoring  at  the  outset,  will  be  seen  by  those,  who  can  afford 
time  and  patience  to  follow  us  to  the  close. 

The  prerogative,  or  ordinary  executive  power,  which,  by 
the  English  Constitution,  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  as 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  with  the  discretionary  exercise  of  which 
he  is  intrusted,  is  absolute  within  its  proper  jurisdiction,  and 
over  the  subjects,  to  which  it  lawfully  applies :  its  precise 
boundary,  therefore,  has  been  drawn  with  a  clear  and  decisive 
iiand  :  Vainly  have  Parliaments  been  told,  in  times  of  awe  and 
dogmatism,  that  they  ought  not  to  '  deal,  judge,  or  meddle  with 

*  prerogative  royal,'  and  that  '  to  dispute  with  princes  what 

*  they  might  do  in  the  height  of  their  power,  was  like  disputing 

*  with  God. '  Witnesses  entirely,  and  counsel  partially,  are 
now  admitted  against  the  King  (8.  St.  Tr.  723.) ;  and  no  law- 
yer, in  the  present  age,  will  be  obliged  to  seek  for  pardon  in  an 
humiliating  apology  before  the  Lords  of  Council,  for  having 
given  a  favourable  opinion  to  a  client  on  a  debated  question  of 
prerogative  (2.  St.  Tr.  766.)  From  the  judicial  llivour  it  re- 
ceives, when  once  legally  made  out,  it  has  indeed  been  called 
jprimogenita  pars  legis ;  '  the  common  law  of  England  (which  is 

*  an  old   servant  of  the  Crown)  entertaineth  his  Majesty  well 

*  and  nobly,  wheresoever  it  nieet^th  hiiri,  with  a  garljind  of 
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*  prerogative,  agreeable  to  monarchy,  and  yet  j^reeable  to 

*  justice. '  But  this  branch  of  the  law  must  be  made  out,  and 
proved  like  any  other ;  and  where  else  can  the  law  be  looked 
for,  but  in  acts  of  Parliament,  Decisions  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
clear  immemorial  Usage  ?  The  ample  admissions  made  by  Mr 
Wetherell,  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  evidence  of  this  de- 
scription, and  his  endeavour  to  substitute  a  few  gossiping  anec- 
dotes in  its  room,  is  in  fact  a  destruction  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  case.  Bacon,  and  Sir  J.  Davis,  when  they  accepted 
the  drudgery  and  disgrace  of  labouring  to  legalise  the  preroga- 
tive of  levying  custom  on  goods  imported  and  exported,  &c. 
(which  with  loans,  benevolences,  and  monopolies,  would  have 
made  Parliament  by  this  time  a  matter  of  tradition  only),  felt 
the  necessity  of  covering  their  enterprise  at  least  with  a  parade 
of  lav.'.  I'he  counsel  who  argued  shipmoney,  and  the  judges 
who  decided  it,  paid  the  rights  of  the  English  people  the  same 
compliment — dodi  accesscnmt  ad perdendam  rempublicam  !  They 
smothered  the  Constitution  beneath  superfluous  learning.  When 
the  torch  of  freedom  was  bent  downwards,  it  was  extinguished 
indeed — but  was  extinguished  by  the  same  oil,  which  would  have 
fed  it  in  its  natural  position.  But  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner, 
it  would  seem,  it  is  simply  to  be  blown  out;  for  the  reader  will 
soon  see,  that  very  little  trouble  has  been  taken  beyond  that  of 
bold  and  unhesitating  assertion. 

As  we  have  no  interest  in  confusion,  we  shall  class,  under 
separate  heads,  the  Reasons  which  have  been  at  different 
times  advanced  in  support  of  this  prerogative,  in  order  that 
their  nature  may  be  distinctly  seen,  and  some  judgment  formed 
of  their  comparative  weight. 

1.  The  Law  of  Nations — is  put  in  front  of  the  battle.  We 
have  a  great  respect  for  this  calm  and  matronly  science :  We 
hear  the  most  of  her  lectures,  lobe  sure,  when  some  feeble  state, 
like  Greece,  is  unfortunate  enough  to  mistake  the  language  of 
international  jurisprudence;  but  when  Poland  is  divided,  Spain 
prostrated,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Switzerland  profaned,  her 
crutch  is  found  but  a  feeble  guard  for  those  rights  which  ty- 
rants, '  flushed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. '  Still  we  love  to 
hear  her  just  and  gentle  voice;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  as  in- 
applicable to  the  present  occasion,  as  the  First  Proposition  in 
Euclid  is  to  the  First  Book  in  Virgil ;  and  we  fear  this  igno- 
rance of  its  proper  boundaries  is  but  too  closely  allied  with  a 
disregard  of  its  influence  within  its  natural  sphere.  What,  be- 
tween two  unconnected  individuals,  would  be  '  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, '  is  entitled  '  the  Law  of  Nations '  in  the  case  of  two  in^ 
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dependent  kingdoms — that  portion  of  public  morals  which  it  " 
has  been  found  expedient  to  apply  to  communities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  intercourse  of  separate  States.  If  the 
Holy  Alliance  were  to  require,  that  England  should,  or  should 
not,  admit  any  of  their  subjects;  or,  having  been  admitted,  were 
to  insist,  that  England  should  either  allow  them  to  remain,  or 
should  dismiss  them,  or  surrender  them,  the  Law  of  Nations 
would  authorize  the  English  Government  to  reject  all  such  in- 
terference, and  to  consult  merely  its  own  discretion.  In  this 
point,  every  country  is  left  at  liberty  to  please  itself.  It  may  re- 
ceive, or  refuse  to  receive — it  may  keep  or  drive  away ;  and 
whilst  those  whom  it  harbours  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
whatever  previous  offences  they  come  charged  with,  another 
power  would  be  as  much  justified  in  violating  an  independent 
territory  to  obtain  possession  of  their  persons,  as  in  holding 
out  a  threat,  or  meditating  an  aggression,  on  account  of  our 
non-compliance  with  their  requisitions.  This  is  all  that  can 
find  its  way  into  the  law  of  nations  :  the  manner  in  which  any 
particular  country  may  provide  for  the  exercise  of  this  general 
discretion,  which  the  public  law  of  Europe  thus  reserves  to  its 
private  determination,  is  another,  and  a  totally  different  ques- 
tion— it  is  mere  matter  of  municipal  law.  Governments  may 
indeed  merge  the  power,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  a  general  de- 
claration to-day,  that  they  will  never  exercise  it ;  which  decla- 
ration, however,  as  long  as  there  is  no  treaty,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  from  revoking  to-morrow  altogether.  An  absolute 
monarchy  probably  will  take  one  course,  an  aristocracy  ano- 
ther ;  but  whatever  method  is  adopted,  no  neighbouring  govern- 
ment can  come  down,  with  the  law  of  nations  in  its  hand,  and 
remonstrate  against  the  form  of  our  institutions.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  that  law  to  raise  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  any  exclusive  authority  in  the  English 
Crown. 

The  prerogative  is  a  plant  strictly  indigenous,  the  discovery  of 
which  can  be  looked  for  no  where  but  at  home ;  and  indeed  no- 
thing can  prove  more  clearly  the  irrelevancy  of  all  that  is  said 
about  the  law  of  nations,  than  the  solemn  protestations  of  mini- 
sters, that,  in  the  execution  of  the  Alien  Act,  they  would  never 
be  influenced  by  foreign  interference;  for,  were  the  law  of  na- 
tions applicable,  foreign  governments  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
sist, in  any  given  case,  on  its  observance.  The  whole  scaffold- 
ing of  this  argument  rests  on  a  foundation  which  gives  way.  In- 
deed St.  16.  Geo.  III.,  would  seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  ex- 
pressly on  the  understanding,  that  the  English  law  would  not 
assist  in  the  apprehension  even  of  capital  offenders,  where  the 
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crime  liad  been  committed  in  countries  not  belonmncr  to  En"-- 
land.     *  If  at  any  time  any  person  resiant  in  this  realm  shall 

*  have  committed  any  capital  offence  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 

*  any  of  the  Plantations  where  he  ought  to  be  tried  for  his  of- 

*  fence,   such  person  may  be  sent  to  such  place,  to  receive  such 

*  trial,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  might  have  been  used 

*  before  the  making  of  this  act. '  When  any  such  right,  cap- 
able of  being  enforced,  was  intended  to  be  obtained  between 
separate  states,  it  was  sought  for  in  the  specific  engagements  of 
a  treaty.  When  James  II.  demanded  Burnet,  Locke,  and  80 
others  from  the  Dutch,  and  considered  their  refusal  as  a  just 
ground  of  war,  he  rested  his  claim  entirely  on  the  treaty 
by  which  all  rebels  were  to  be  surrendered.  Modern  Eu- 
rope has  generally  omitted  from  such  treaties  political  of- 
fenders. The  Treaty  of  Amiens,  ratified  by  Parliament,  con- 
tained a  stipulation  between  England  and  France,  Spain  and 
Holland,  by  which  fugitives  accused  of  murder,  forgery,  or 
fraudulent  bankruptcy',  committed  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions, were  to  be  given  up,  on  such  evidence  of  guilt  as  would 
have  justified,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  demanded, 
their  commitment  for  trial.  This  treaty  expired  with  the  peace; 
and  we  have  been  since  content  with  having  reverted  to  our  an- 
cient position.  Strong  governments  have  doubtless,  from  time 
to  time,  made  requisitions  on  the  weak;  but  the  high-minded 
and  the  honourable  have  always  struggled  to  save  themselves 
from  the  degradation  of  submission.  I)e  Witt  refused  to  sur- 
render Joyce,  the  officer  who  seized  Charles  I.,  to  Sir  W. 
Temple.  One  of  the  American  Courts  of  Justice,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years  (we  believe  New- York),  discharged, 
upon  an  habeas  corpus,  an  English  subject,  who  was  charged 
with  forgery,  and  had  been  apprehended  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing given  up.  We  understand  that  the  crown  lawyers,  not 
many  years  ago,  gave  an  opinion,  that  runaway  Negroes,  com- 
ing from  foreign  colonies  to  our  own,  could  not  be  restored. 
In  a  recent  case,  where  slaves  escaped  from  Florida  on  board 
an  English  ship,  which  may  be  considered  a  floating  island  or 
royal  castle,  subject  to  English  laws,  the  commander  was  held 
justified  in  harbouring  them  after  notice. 

Coke  tells  us,  in  his  rough  black-letter  language,  but  which, 
if  a  contrary  doctrine  is  now  seriously  asserted,  is  worthy  to 
be  set  out  in  letters  of  gold  in  answer  to  the  Publicists  of 
the  Austrian  Observer.    (3.  Coke,   180).     *  It  is  holden,  and 

*  so  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  divided  kingdoms,  under  several 

*  kings,  in  league  one  with  another,  are  sanctuaries  for  servants 

*  anil  subjects,  flying  for  safety  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 

*  and  upon  demand  made  by  them,  are  kot,  by  the  laws  and 
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liberties  of  kinf^doms,  to  be  ^wcn  up ;  and  this  some  hold  is 
grounded  upon  the  law  in  Deuteronomy,  Non  trades  scrvum 
domino  suo,  qui  ad  te  coiifugerit.  When  Queen  Elizabeth's 
ambassador,  lien;er  in  France,  anno  34>  of  her  rei^n,  demanded 
of  the  French  King,  Morgan  and  others  of  her  subjects  that 
had  committed  treason  against  her,  the  answer  of  the  French 
King  to  the  Queen's  ambassador  is  truly  related  in  these 
words:  Si  quid  in  Gallia  machinarentur,  regem  ex  jure  in 
illos  animadversurum ;  sin  in  Anglid  quid  machinati  t'uerint, 
regem  non  posse  de  eisdem  cognoscere,  et  ex  jure  agere. 
Omnia  regna  profugis  esse  libera,  regum  interesse,  ut  sui 
quisque  regni  libertates  tueatur.  Imo  Elizabethan!  non  ita 
pridem  in  suum  regnum  Mountgomerium,  Principem  Con- 
dffium,  et  alios  e  gente  Gallicji  admisisse,  &c. :  and  so  it  rested. 
King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  being  in 
league  with  tl>e  French  King,  and  in  enmity  with  the  Pope, 
who  was  in  league  with  the  French  King,  sent  Cardinal  Pool 
ambassador  to  the  French  King,  of  whom  King  Henry  VIH. 
demanded  the  said  Cardinal,  being  his  subject,  and  attainted 
of  treason,  and  to  that  end  caused  a  treatise  to  be  made  (which 
I  have  seen)  that  so  it  ought  to  be  done,  jure  gentium;  sed 
non  prasvaluit.  But  Ferdinando,  King  of  Spain,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  Flenry  VII.  to  have  Edmund  de  la  Pool,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  attainted  of  high  treason  by  Parliament,  anno  jy. 
Henry  VII.  at  the  first,  intending  to  observe  the  privilege 
and  liberty  of  kings  to  protect  such  as  came  to  him  for  succour 
and  protection,  delivered  him  not;  yet,  in  the  end,  upon  the 
earnest  request  of  Henry  VII.  and  promise,  that  he  would  not 
put  him  to  death,  caused  the  said  Earl  to  be  delivered  to  him, 
who  kept  him  in  prison,  and,  construing  his  promise  to  be 
personal  to  himself,  commanded  his  son  Henry,  after  his  de- 
cease, to  execute  him,  who,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  per- 
formed the  same  upon  cold  blood.' 

A  common  lawyer  is  not  bound  to  keep  up  much  intercourse 
with  Grotius  or  Bynkershook  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Mr  Sergeant  Hill's  erudition  allowed  him  to  forget  this 
passage,  and  to  place  treason  amongst  the  offences,  which,  he 
supposed,  gave  a  right  to  demand,  and  could  therefore  justify  a 
surrender.  Parliament,  we  lament  to  say,  has  recently  had  to 
consider  the  very  case.  Our  commander  at  Gibraltar,  instructed 
by  our  Cadiz  consul,  delivered  up  certain  Spanish  subjects,  who 
liad  soufrht  refuge  there,  to  Ferdinand  VII. :  [Par.  Deb.  29. 
1126).  Government,  however,  instantly  signified  its  displeasure; 
Mr  W.  Pole,  and  Mr  Bathurst,  publicly  acknowledged  the  of- 
fence, and,  thank  God,  there  was  but  one  feeling  and  one  opi- 
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nion  in  an  English  Parliament  upon  *  a  violation  of  the  rights 

*  of  suppliant  strangers,  at  which  an  Arab   Sheik  would  have 

*  shuddered. '  Lord  Castlereagh  not  only  admitted,  but  contend- 
ed, that  *  there  could   be  no  greater  abuse,  even  of  the  Alien 

*  Bill,  than  by  employing  it  as  an  instrument  to  gratify  the  per- 

*  sonal  resentments  of  foreign  governments,  or  for  the  punish- 

*  ment  of  mere  political  crimes  against  them. '  (P.  D.  3i.  453.) 
Mr  Peel  says,  '  the  bill  secures  to  those,  who  seek  in  this  country 

*  an  asylum,  an  oblivion  of  the  past; '  {New  S.  7.  819),  and  Mr 
Wetherell  added,  in  still  more  explicit  terms,  *  that  Aliens  were 

*  accused  of  offences  in  foreign  countries,  was  no  reason  for  refus- 

*  ing  them  protection  here :   the  regicides  of  Louis  XVL,  if  they 

*  had  sought  shelter  here,  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  away : 

*  exiles  for  crime  ought  to  find  an  asylum  in  this  country.  {N.l  722). 
This  therefore  was,  and  is  the  practice  of  nations.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  state,  that,  in  obedience  to  any  universal 
law,  every  government  must  have,  in  esse  and  in  exercise,  the 
power  of  dismissing  aliens;  although  it  is  inherent  (and  what 
power  is  not?)  in  their  several  sovereign  characters,  and  may  be 
called  out  into  action,  when  their  own  occasions  serve.  Still 
less  can  it  be  seriously  argued,  that  PuffendorlF,  or  Vattel  can 
put  aside  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  prove  a  prerogative  in 
the  crown  of  England. 

There  is  a  shrewd  suspicion  against  those  who  go  abroad  for 
authority  in  a  question  of  domestic  law,  that  nothing  nearer 
home  would  have  served  their  turn.  In  this  manner  Jeffries 
(10.  Si,  Tr.  529.)  sets  about  proving,  in  the  case  of  the  interlop- 
ers, the  King's  power  to  restrain  all  trade,  by  a  royal  prohibi- 
tion of  commerce  with  any  foreign  nation,  especially  with  infi- 
fidels.  After  the  example  of  Fleming,  in  the  case  of  imposi- 
tions, his  leading  principle  is,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's 
power  in  these  matters  on  the  common  law,  but  on  the  law  of 
nations.  Such  precedents  show  the  nature  of  the  causes  in  whose 
service  this  argument  is  enlisted,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  a 
disclaimer  of  the  British  constitution  may  be  expected  to  lead. 

2.  The  Supreme  Power  in  the  State. — But  then  it  is  said, 
such  a  power  must  reside  in  the  Sovereign  Power  of  every  state; 
and  the  sovereign  power  is,  for  this  purpose,  by  the  form  of  the 
British  Constitution,  in  the  King.  The  first  point  of  this  pro- 
position is  admitted ;  and  our  only  objection  to  the  second  is, 
that  it  assumes  the  Avhole  question  in  dispute; — a  species  of  argu- 
ment better  suited  to  the  lips  of  a  pretty  woman,  than  of  the 
grave  Lords  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  have  taken  refuge  in 
it  here.  The  Legislature  must  always  be  the  same  with  the 
Supreme  Power;  for  whatever  laws  it  makes,  Courts  of  Justice 
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must  administer.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
Supreme  Power  in  a  state  has  this  right, — and  every  other  !  it 
can  do  within  its  jurisdiction  whatever  it  thinks  fit ;  it  can  put 
poison  into  the  well  at  which  the  community  must  drink.  Such 
language  as  that  of  Blackstone,  that  no  human  laws  should  be 
suffered  to  contradict  the  law  of  Nature,  or  of  God,  and  if  any 
such  are  made  we  are  bound  to  transgress  them ;  or  that  of 
Coke,  though  borrowed  from  Parliament  itself,  where  he  speaks 
of  acts  of  Parliament  that  would  be  void,  in  fact  belongs  only 
to  a  treatise  on  Ethics ;  and,  when  it  finds  its  way  into  commen- 
taries on  the  law,  can  only  lead  the  blind  or  the  scrupulous  first 
into  the  ditch,  and  afterwards  to  the  gallows.  That  So- 
vereign Power  which  can  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  as 
to  natives,  may  of  course  dismiss  or  surrender  foreigners ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  King  of  England,  who  is  a  limited 
monarch,  and  has  only  such  rights  as  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state  has  given  him,  can  by  himself  do  both  or  either.  Let 
any  one  first  show  from  those  sources,  to  which  alone  the 
Constitution  refers  us  for  evidence  in  cases  of  this  nature,  that 
such  a  power  has  been  asserted  and  kept  up,  as  part  of  the 
standing  force  of  the  state,  independent  of  parliamentary  au- 
thority, and  at  this  place,  and  not  before,  can  reasoning  from 
the  nature  of  the  executive  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  in  this 
way,  accordingly,  that  after  stating,  from  legal  documents, 
the  several  proofs  of  the  power  of  impressment,  in  constant 
exercise  without  any  authority  from  Parliament,  Blackstone 
proceeds  {Bl.  i.  419),   '  All  which  do   most  evidently  imply 

*  a  power  of  impressment  to  reside  somewhere ;  and,  if  any 
'  where,  it  must,  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as  well 

*  as  the  frequent  mention  of  the  King's  Commission,  reside  in 

*  the  Crown  alone. '  But  had  such  an  inference  been  foisted 
in,  after  the  manner  which  is  attempted  in  the  present  instance, 
merely  resting  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  every  one  would  perceive  its  manifest  absurdity ;  and 
yet  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  cases  is  the  mean  and 
miserable  one,  that  the  consequences  in  one  of  them  would  affect 
ourselves. 

Mr  Wynne  {Par.  Deh.  34.  626.)  asked  properly,  *  Where 

*  did  the  Sovereignty  of  this  kingdom  rest?    The  term,  in- 

*  deed,  was  given  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the  King,  but  the 

*  sovereign  authority  existed  in  the  King  and  Parliameiit  alone.* 
Twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  give  us  not  a  single  sta- 
tute, but  250  Proclamations.  He  collected  these,  his  royal 
works,  into  a  single  volume ;  and  yet,  though  his  dogmatical 
style  would  be  something  less  disagreeable  than  the  disgraceful 
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verbosity  of  our  statutory  authorship,  (which  Lord  Colcliester  has 
since  in  vain  endeavoured  to  reform  on  the  model  of  America), 
this  experiment  in  favour  of  proclamations  was  not  found  to  an- 
swer. We  speak  of  the  King's  peace,  the  King's  dominions, 
and  King's  ships,  only  as  we  talk  of  the  King's  highway;  but 
whatever  rights  are  rights  of  sovereignty,  exist  and  remain  in 
the  King  and  Parliament,  unless  in  those  particular  cases  where 
it  can  be  shovvn,  that  the  King  and  Parliament  have  parted 
with  them  into  other  hands.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  power, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  intrusted  to  the  executive;  all  we  re- 
quire is,  that  this  should  he  jyrovcd.  Blackstone  [Com.  i.  256.), 
under  the  prerogative  of  making  treaties,  saw  the  necessity  of 
declaring  the  specific  transmission  of  the  power  ;  for,  after  stat- 
ing, that,  *  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  essential  to  the  goodness 

*  of  a  league,  that  it  be  made  by  the  Sovereign  Power,'  he  adds, 

*  And  in  England  [i.  e.  by  the  law  of  England)  the  Sovereign 
'  Power  quoad  hoc  is  vested  in  the  person  of  the  King. '  The 
quoad  hoc  sulHcicntly  recognises  the  general  law.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  case  of  impressment;  and  when  the  like  evidence  of 
this  transmission,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  is  given  of  the 
prerogative  of  dismissal  of  aliens,  as  half  an  hour's  research 
could  produce,  of  the  prerogative  of  treaties,  all  legal  discussion 
would  be  at  an  end.  When  James  II.  was  mad  enough  to  de- 
grade his  judges  *  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  by  seeking  a  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power,  and  ten  of  them  traitor- 
ously submitted  '  to  subvert  the  very  rights  and  beings  of  Par- 
liament, '  ihey  could  only  get  at  their  conclusion  by  declaring, 
that  *  the  Kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes  (Shower  says 

*  absolute  sovereigns),   and  that  this  is  not  a  trust  granted  by 

*  the  people,   but  the  ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power 

*  and  prerogative  of  the  Crown.'  We  are  in  no  apprehension 
that  these  principles  will  ever  again  be  plainly  and  tangibly 
maintained ;  but  we  protest  against  an  incautious  recurrence 
to  such  modes  of  speech,  which  can  only  embarrass,  endanger, 
and  mislead. 

3.  A7ialogous  Prerogatives. — This  is  rather  dangerous  ground 
for  the  unwary  :    But,  before  entering  upon  it,   there  are  three 

*  Case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert's 
account  of  the  authority,  and  the  answers  of  Mr  Atwood  and  Sir 
Kobert  Atkyns  ;  11  St.  Tr.  1166.  Luttrell's  Diary  has  the  following 
entry — '  Aug.  16.     The  Judges,  since  their  opinion  of  the  King's 

*  dispensing  power,  have  not,  in  their  circuits,   had  that  respect  as 

*  formerly.  '  Strange,  that  Clarendon's  picture  of  a  similar  eflect  of 
the  Ship- Money  dicision  should  so  soon  have  been  forgotten  ! 
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questions  we  should  be  prepared  to  answer;  l.>/,  Is  the  subject, 
in  itself,  of  such  a  nature,  and  so  dependino;  on  principle^  as  to 
be  much  affected  by  analogies  at  all?  2^7/?/,  Supposing  this 
question  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  does  the  analogy  proposed 
fit  so  close  as  that  one  common  principle  must  necessarily  in- 
clude them  ?  3c////,  Supposing  the  subject  and  the  proof  suited 
to  each  other  philosophicaUij,  yet,  as  what  we  are  now  seeking  is 
the  /aw,  it  will  still  remain  to  be  inquired,  whether  the  proof 
be  of  that  kind  which  the  law,  in  this  particular,  approves?  It 
is  implied,  in  the  admission  of  all  analogical  argument,  as  ap- 
plicable to  any  division  of  human  laws,  that  they  have  been 
founded  on  strict  principle ;  for,  except  upon  this  supposition, 
the  very  ground  of  inference  fails.  It  is  the  grand  simpli- 
city of  the  few  general  laws  by  which  Divine  Wisdom  accom- 
plishes its  work  of  order  and  of  beauty,  that  has  enabled  man, 
by  a  series  of  bold  and  synthetical  analogies,  to  open  out  a  na- 
tural theology,  of  a  much  higher  order  than  was  revealed  to  the 
Heathen  world.  But  the  laws  of  most  countries,  certainly 
those  of  England,  were  framed  at  a  period  when  man,  in  this 
respect,  had  much  less  resemblance  to  the  image  of  his  maker 
even  than  he  has  at  present.  As  we  fall  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
antiquity,  and  draw  near  to  our  early  legislators,  instead  of 
finding  details  simplified,  apparent  exceptions  arranging  them- 
selves under  one  comprehensive  rule,  the  scattered  atoms  of 
positive  law  connected  and  bound  together  by  some  gravitating 
principle,  there  is  no  trace,  as  in  the  laws  of  physical  nature, 
that  we  are  approaching  the  great  original  idea.  There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  any  thing  that  looks  like  system  ;  no  combination  of 
purpose;  no  reference  of  one  part  to  another;  nothing,  in  short, 
like  the  elements  of  a  science,  but  the  mere  materials  out  of  which 
a  science  may  be  one  day  made.  Alfred  and  Edward  I.  provid- 
ed for  the  necessities  of  their  age,  but  never  heard,  we  suspect, 
a  word  about  codification.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  there  is 
an  absolute  impossibility,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  that  any  reasoner  can  take  the  '  high  priori 
road,  *  and  infer  from  the  existence  of  such  and  such  preroga- 
tives the  necessary  existence  of  any  other.  We  would  give  a 
political  Cuvier  any  one  bone  he  chooses  to  ask  for,  and  we 
would  defy  his  comparative  anatomy  to  make  out  the  remain- 
der. Whether  or  no,  they  are  metaphysically  mad,  who 
expect  to  clip  the  human  mind  into  the  Quaker  propriety 
of  a  Dutch  garden,  may  be  a  difficult  question ;  but  it  can 
be  none,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  English  policy  has  made 
no  such  experiment.  Our  Government  had  about  it,  from 
the  beginning,  a  noble  tendency  to  freedom,  but  little  more 
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at  the  beginning  than  the  surrounding  nations.  From  for- 
tunate circumstances,  which  De  Lolme  has  in  part  explain- 
ed in  his  early  chapters,  this  tendency  got  head,  outgrew  the 
weeds  which  sought  to  strangle  it,  and  has  now  almost  killed 
them  beneath  its  shade.  But  it  has  grown  as  a  forest  tree 
grows ;  the  number  of  its  branches,  and  the  direction  in  which 
they  have  struck  out,  is  a  point  of  observation,  not  of  theory. 
There  is,  at  least,  as  much  anomaly  as  analogy.  All  argument 
from  analogy  assumes,  that,  if  you  ascend  to  a  certain  point, 
you  will  reach  a  principle  which  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  re- 
garded as  the  common  ancestor ;  and  that,  reasoning  down- 
wards, you  will  come  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  you 
are  seeking  to  ascertain  :  But,  if  there  is  no  such  principle,  of 
course  all  attempt  to  complete  the  pedigree  is  at  an  end.  It  is 
like  directing  a  traveller  over  a  common  by  the  possible  posi- 
tion of  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Arguments  which  proceed  from  false  assumptions,  the  more  lo- 
gical they  are,  will  only  (as  the  keeper  of  Bedlam  knows  full  well) 
lead  us  the  further  wrong.  However,  a  man  must  be  most  unrea- 
sonable to  make  that  complaint  on  the  present  occasion  ;  for  the 
analogies  now  referred  to  hang  as  loose  as  ever  did  an  Irishman's 
great  coat,  and  might  be  turned  to  about  as  many  uses.  The 
writ  of  '  Ne  exeat  regno, '  has  been  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
point  of  analogy.  By  it,  the  King  can  oblige  his  subjects  to 
remain  within  the  realm,  or  can  recal  them  from  beyond  the 
seas ;  and  this,  not  merely  in  respect  of  attempts  prejudicial  to 
the  State,  but  from  the  King's  right  to  the  attendance  and  ser- 
vice of  his  liege- men  within  the  realm.  Yet  the  King  alone  can 
impose  no  species  of  exile,  in  however  honourable  a  shape ;  and 
therefore,  he  cannot  insist  on  the  service  of  a  subject  as  foreign 
ambassador,  or  Irish  Lord  Lieutenant  (for  that  might  be  to 
send  him  out  of  the  country),  against  his  will.  This  writ  was 
extended,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to 
civil  cases,  *  which  did  concern  multitudes  of  the  King's  sub- 
*  jects, '  [Bacon^s  Ordmanccs,  89.),  and  is  now  the  ordinaiy 
form  of  equitable  arrest  in  private  suits,  where  it  is  material  to 
prevent  the  party  withdrawing  himself  abroad  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  Any  country  which  has  made  a  single 
step  in  the  road  to  freedom  and  civilization,  will  make  liberty  of 
loco-motion  the  general  rule,  liable  only  to  such  exceptions  as 
public  policy  may  occasionally  introduce.  It  is  only  the  ancient 
Muscovites,  or  the  present  Chinese,  who  could  prohibit  all  tra- 
velling under  the  pain  of  death.  Our  common  law  seems  to 
have  left  the  right,  in  the  first  instance,  entirely  open,  but  sub- 
ject to  Royal  injunction  ;  afterwards  a  perpetual  prohibition  was 
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introduced  hij  Parliament^  as  to  certain  classes.  The  5.  Rich- 
ard II.  c.  2.  extended  the  restriction  to  other  descriptions  of 
persons ;  but  it  was  repeated  by  4.  James  I.  c.  1.,  who  immedi- 
ately published  a  proclamation  for  a  temporary  prohibition  to 
the  same  eficct,  as  that  which  had  been  made  permanent  by  the 
statute  just  repealed. 

Even  this  right,  therefore,  has  generally  been  regulated  by 
the  Legislature ;  and  the  prerogative,  valeat  quantum^  has  con- 
fessedly been  long  disused.  The  last  instance  we  recollect  is  one, 
notof  conhning,  but  of  recalling:  it  was  exercised  against  Lord 
Wharton  (who  had  seceded  to  the  court  of  St  Germains)  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  his  property  during  absence.  Even 
during  the  last  war,  the  voluntary  repairing  to  France  was  regulat- 
ed by  statute,  (38.  Geo.  III.  c.  79.);  and  Government,  we  sus- 
pect, is  not  at  this  moment  at  all  disposed  to  try  a  sporting  case  of 
prerogative,  by  issuing  a  Royal  proclamation  against  departure 
from  the  realm.  The  avatars  even  of  folly  are  seldoni,  if  baf- 
lled,  twice  the  same.  In  16a7-H,  Charles  I.  published  his  pro- 
clamations against  taking  passengers  to  New-England,  Summer 
Island,  and  other  plantations  in  America,  *  among  whom  were 

*  many  idle  and  refractory  persons,  whose  only  or  principal  end 
'  is  to  live  (rut  of  the  reach  of  authority,  where  they  take  liberty 

*  to  nourish  and  preserve  their  flictious  and  schismatical  hu- 

*  mours.'  (2.  Hush.  40S.  409.  718.)  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Crom- 
well were  among  these  passengers  !  and  often  and  bitterly  must 
Charles  have  reproached  himself  for  listening  to  advice  which 
made  him  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruction.  Bancroft  had 
previously  obtained  from  James  I.  a  proclamation  forbidding  Pu- 
ritans to  migrate  to  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  this  savage  prelate 
withdrew  his  mild  alternative,  '  that  he  would  make  them  con- 
form, or  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,'  and  resolved  to  worry 
his  victims  on  the  spot,  that  the  videre,  ct  aspici,  the  last  misery 
of  Domitian's  despotism,  might  be  enjoyed. 

But  supposing  this  prerogative  to  be  not  dead  but  sleeping, 
it  is  time  to  see  how  far  it  applies.  The  argument  is,  the  King 
cannot  send  natural-born  subjects  from  the  home  of  their  birth, 
but  he  may  keep  them  here,  or  recal  them  ;  therefore  he  may 
force  alien  subjects  away  from  the  home  of  their  adoption  ! 
A  '  therefore^  of  this  description  migliL  cover  and  include  con- 
sequences to  an  extent  the  spirit  of  prophecy  only  can  foresee. 
Does  not  the  followiug  statement  look  more  like  the  pattern  that 
we  are  examining?  An  alien  subject  can  be  forbidden  to  leave 
the  realm,  as  well  as  a  native:  Lord  Bacon  (4'.  Bacon's  Works, 
687,  &c.  A.D.  1618.)  issued  writs  of  '  nc  exeat  regno,'  against 
1 80  Dutch  merchants  charged  with  exporting  gold  ;  and  James  L 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  83.  '  li 
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was  much  frratifiecl  by  tlie  proceeding,  whereby  It  was  announced 
to  the  people  that  it  was  the  Netherlander «,  and  not  Scotland, 
that  sucked  the  realm  of  treasure.  In  Flack  t'.  Holme,  (.1.  /.  ct 
W.  A.D.  1820.),  a  ne  exeat  was  granted  by  Lord  Eldon  against  a 
Russian,  as,  of  course,  without  an  observation.  Nay,  even  if 
an  alien  goes  abroad,  under  such  circumstances  as  leave  him 
still  a  subject  here,  the  law  [Foster^  185.  by  all  the  Judges)  foU 
lows  him  with  all  the  liabilities  which  belong  to  a  natural- born 
subject :  Thercforey  as  he  has  all  the  liabilitij  in  this  respect, 
does  not  strict  analogy  require,  that  he  should  also  have  all  the 
]}rivilcgcs  v.'\\\c\\  correspond?  As  he  is  equally  exposed  to  be 
detained,  ought  he  not  to  be  equally  safe  against  being  sent  a- 
way  ?  Mr  Wetherell  in  fact  admits  as  much;  and  yet,  whilst 
he  is  endoctrinating  Mr  Scarlett  and  Mr  Williams  with  this 
sort  of  learning,  he  rests  his  whole  argument  on  the  assumption, 
that  it  does  not  apply  to  aliens  as  well  as  natives. 

Another  instance  of  supposed  coincidence,,  which  has  been 
selected,  is  the  prerogative,  which  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of 
giving  licenses  of  snj'e^otuhict  and  residence  to  alien  eti emits 
during  war  ^  and  it  is  concluded,  that  the  same  authority  which 
privileges  alien  enemies,  must  be  able  to  disqualify  alien  friends. 
But  the  obvious  distinction  is,  that  the  one  power  is  of  favour, 
and  the  other  of  punishment.  The  King  can  incorporate,  but 
not  disfranchise,  pardon  buf  not  condemn  ;  he  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  honour.  The  discretion  of  relaxing  the  general  ex- 
clusion, which  follows  a  declaration  of  war  in  particular  cases, 
is  no  reasonable  object  of  jealous}',  and  ranks  naturally  with  the 
ordinary  royal  attributes  of  courtesy  and  grace;,  and  as  such  it 
has  been  frequently  recognised  not  only  by  courts  of  law,  but  by 
solemn  judgments  in  Parliament.  [Faster^  185.)  But  the  severe 
and  odious  ncccssiiy  of  criminal  law  is  placed  in  other  hands^ 
The  sword  of  justice  is  carried  before  the  King,  not  by  him  ;  and 
whilst  he  may  open  our  gates  to  those,  who  can  only  come  in 
by  indulgence,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  should  be  in- 
trusted with  a  power  of  (he  very  contrary  description,  that  of 
driving  away  those  who  can  come  without  license  and  by  right. 
{BL  1.  252). 

Again,  it  is  said,   that   '  the  King  in  foreign  concerns  is  the 

*  representative  of  the  people,   and  what  is  dc-ne  by  royal  au- 

*  thority  in  regard  to  foreign  powers,  is  the  act  of  the  whole  na- 
'  tion.  '■ — A  hasty  inference  from  this  acknowledged  truth,  s-eems 
to  be  the  thread  which  led  Blackstone  astray  on  this  subject.. 
The  (irinciple,  in  so  far  as  it  is  just,  comprises  every  thing  which 
is  requisite  lor  our  intercourse  jhhI  relations  with  foreign  nations 
in  their  cuij.orate  capacity;   but  crnfeis  no  power,  and  implies 
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no  rcf)^ulatioh  Over  tlieir  separate  and  individual  members.    The 
King  is  our  state- officer  for  declaring  war  and  peace,   makino; 
treaties,  sending,  and  receiving  ambassadors,    and  granting  re- 
prisals;  acts  which  «r<?  within  the  provinceof  the  \a\v  o^  vat  ions, 
and  affect  the  whole  community,  to  which  they  respectively  ap- 
ply.    But   whether  individual  aliens  (friends  or  enemies)  shall 
be  admitted  or  dismissed,  or  surrendered,  is,  as  we  have  already 
seen,   a  question  with   which   the  law   of  nations  has   no  con- 
cern.     Every  independent  people  may  act  in   this   behalf  as 
they  think  fit,   and  whatever  regulations  their  municipal  law  a- 
dopts,   the  only  authority,   which  is  necessary  to  the  executive 
department,  is  that  of  making  such  communications  to  foreign 
governments  as  may  explain,  as  occasions  arise,  the  nature  and 
exercise  of  our  law.      We  have  shown  above  the  true  origin  of 
the  gentle  prerogative  of  safe-conduct ;  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend what  Blackstone  meant,  when,  after  having  enumerated  the 
public  prerogatives  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  rest  of  the  official 
class,  he  goes  on,  *  safe-conduct  stands  exactly  upon  the  same 
*  reason  '  [BL  I.  259.),  and  then,  misinterpreting  safe-conduct, 
sweeps  into   one  comprehensive  net,   aliens,   both  enemies  and 
friends.     Mr  Sergeant   Hill  sought,  in  the   same  principle,  the 
more  limited  authority  which  he  conceives  the  Crown  to  possess 
over  alien  criminals  only  ;  but  until  he  can  convince  an  English 
court  of  justice,   that  foreign  governments  may  insist  upon  the 
surrender  of  fugitives,  whom  they  charge  with  crime,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  that  such  a  partial  power  of  dismissal  is  no  more  indis- 
pensable to  the  King  as  head  of  our  foreign  relations,   than  the 
more  general  one ;  and,  it  is  clear,  the  prerogative  in  both  cases 
would  be  one  against  individuals,   as  individuals,  and  not  on  a 
national  subject,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  is  matter  of  nego- 
ciation  or  right  between  independent  states.     This  prerogative 
of  representing  England  with  foreign   kingdoms,   is  one  almost 
of  necessity  in  the  cases  where  it  applies,   and  is  one  compara- 
tively  impossible   to  be  abused  ;    for  individuals  have  a  great 
security  against  personal  oppression,  when  they  cannot  be  pick- 
ed out  one  by  one;  but  the  declaration,  before  it  can  touch  them, 
must  extend  to  the  whole  body,   and  draw  after  it  consequences 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  state. 

Whilst  these  fanciful  analogies  are  suggested,  which  seem 
m.ore  like  diversions  to  distract  our  attention  from  the  real  point 
of  attack,  than  serious  foundations  of  legal  belief,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  the  greatest  of  all  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and 
forgotten.  When  a  simple  and  paramount  principle  is  thus 
drowned  in  generalities,  and  evaded  and  splintered  by  minute 
distinctions,   we  cannot  but  think  of  Lord  Chatham's  exclama- 
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tion   in  the  American  contest,   that  '  he  did  not  come  with  the 

*  statute-book  doubled  down  in  dog's  ears  to  defend  the  cause  of 

*  freedom  ! '  for  what  analogy  is  so  striking  among  the  provisions 
of  the  English  constitution,  as  that  by  which  some  possible  and 
occasional  inconvenience  is  hazarded,  from  want  of  tiie  vulture 
power  of  at  once  pouncing  on  an  object,  rather  than  grant  out 
a  summary  discretion,  arbitrary  in  its  nature,  unaccountable  in 
its  action,  and  sown  thick  with  temptations  to  abuse?  and  what 
anomaly  can  be  so  great  as  a  measure  which,  in  a  case  full  of 
difiiculty,  danger  and  suspicion,  dispenses  with  every  precau- 
tion, that  our  ancestors  have  declared  was  indispensable  to  jus- 
tice in  ordinary  cases  between  man  and  man  ;  whose  boast  is, 
that  it  is  executive,  but  not  judicial ;  which  has  not  a  single 
means  for  trial,  but  every  one  for  punishment;  which  esta- 
blishes a  Goshen  of  slaver}'  in  a  land  of  Liberty,  and  reverses 
every  rule  but  that  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  Coke  calls  justly 
that  damnable  and  damned  judge  of  Hell, 

*  Castigatque,  auditque  dolos,  cogitque  fateri  ? ' 
Were  the  analogies  which  we  have  been  investigating  com- 
plete, and  ■were  they  all  one  way,  we  should  still  answer,  they 
do  not  afford  that  evidence  on  which,  in  such  a  case,  the  law 
can  be  declared.  Sir  Robert  Alkyns,  in  his  Refutation  of 
the  Dispensing  Prerogative,  reasons  on  this  principle  [St.  Tr. 
II.  228.)  *  If  such  a  prerogative  were  '  in  the  Crown  by  pre- 

*  scription  (as  it  ought  to  be,  if  it  were  a  legal  prerogative, 
'  12.  H.  7.  19.  Plowd.  319,  322.),  it  ought  then  to  be  con- 
fined and  limited  to  such  cases,  wherein  it  had  been  cm- 
^  cienthj  and  frequently  exercised:  and  there  ought  to   be  no 

*  extension  of  cases,  where  they  are  depending  upon  a  prc- 

*  scription  ;    nor    is  there   any  arguing   a  paritate  ratlonis    in 

*  such  case?,  which  have  their  force  merely  from  ancient  and 
'  constant  usage ;  it  is  a  rule  at  common  law,  ubi  eadein  est 
*'  ratio,  ibi  idem  jus;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  in  customs  and 

*  prescriptions.'  In  that  most  important  judgment,  which  de- 
termined, that  a  v/arrant  to  search  for,  and  seize  the  papers  of 
the  accused,  in  the  case  of  a  seditious  libel,  is  contrary  to  law, 
Lord   Camden  said,  [Entick  v.    Carn'iig/on,   19.  St.  I'r.  1067.) 

*  Judges   must  look   into   their  books ;   if  it  is   law,  it  will  be 

*  found  in  our  books ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  there,  it  is  not 
'  law. '  And  when  the  resemblance  of  the  known  case  of 
searching  for  other  ^oods  was  urged  on  him,  he  answered,   '  If 
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*  the  two  cases  resembled  each  other  more  than  they  do,  we 
^  have  no  right,  without  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  adopt  a  new 
■^  practice  in  the  criminal  law,  which  was  never  yet  allowed 
•'  from  all  antiquity. '     On  the  other  hand,  he  considered  die 
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anomaly  of  an  arbitrary  authority,  left  loose  from  the  checks 
with  which  the  circumspection  of  the  law  had  guarded  other 
cases,  as  conclusive  the  other  way.  '  All  such  precautions 
'  would  have  been  long  since  established  by  law,  if  the  power 
'  itself  had  been  legal ;  and  the  want  of  them  is  an  undeniable 

*  argument  against  the  legality  of  the  thing. ' 

4.  But  the  matter  of  Safe-Conduct  has  been  so  expressly  in- 
sisted upon,  and  by  a  little  rhetorical  management,  has  been  so 
disguised  and  bewildered,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  se- 
parate head  of  it,  and  to  particularize  the  various  meanings 
of  a  word,  which  has  given  way  (in  cases  where  it  applied),  to 
•the  convoys,  licenses,  and  passports,  or  letters  of  recommen- 
dation of  modern  times.  Blacllstone  introduces  his  assumption 
•of  the  prerogative  of  dismissal  under  the  head  of  Safe-Conduct ; 
and,  by  his  unauthorized  extension  of  the  necessity  of  safe-con- 
•duct  to  an  alien  in  peace,  as  well  as  to  an  alien  at  war,  seems  to 
'have  been  led  into  the  confusion  which  pervades  this  para- 
graph in  his  invaluable  book.  Mr  Wetherell  {Par.  Deb.  New 
Series,  7.  1718,  A.  D.  1822),  volunteered  the  following  extra- 
ordinary statement  for  the  instruction  of  the  unlearned  in  the 
House.  '  Magna  Charta  in  terms  applied  to  merchant  strang- 
'  ers  only ;  and  they  could  not  come  but  under  the  safe-con- 

*  duct  and  protection   of  the  King,    by  which,   in    fact,    was 

*  meant  the  Ki?ig's  licence.     There  were  between    15  and  20 

*  statutes  from  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  to  the  reign  of  Hen- 
-*  ry  the  Sixth,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  admission 

*  into  our  ports  o^  merdiant  strangers  only.     How,  then,  could 

*  gentlemen  contend,  that  a  right,  specifically  granted  for  the 
'  purposes  of  trade,  could  be   extended   generally  to  persons 

*  having  nothing  to  do  with  trade  ?     Magna  Charta  gave  the 

*  right  of  safe- conduct  to  those  who  came  here  to  trade,  but  rt 

*  went  no  farther.     This  was  the  interpretation  given  to  the 

*  passage  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  other  eminent  men.  There 

*  was  a  curious  document  now  in   existence,   from  which   it 

*  appeared,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  a  safe-con- 
■^  duct  was  given  to  a  merchant  of  Bcmrdeaux  to  come  here  to 

*  prosecute  his  affairs,  which  showed,  that  the  power  to  allow 
•*  or  to  prevent  the  entry  of  fore/giters  into  this  country,  had 

*  been  anciently  exercised  by  the  crown.'  It  would  be  difficult 
to  compress  (and  conciseness  is  not  the  Solicitor-General's  most 
shining  virtue)  more  error  or  mis-statement  into  the  same  num- 
ber of  lines.  The  safe-conduct  spoken  of  in  Magna  Charta 
■was  a. pa7iia7nenla7y  safe-conduct,  or  national  assurance  of  se- 
curity to  foreign  merchants  coming  into,  and  residing  in  En^- 
■knd,  the  express  declaration  of  which  it  h  not  very  singular  to 
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find  at  a  period,  when  the  Rhine  was  castellated  for  contribu- 
tions on  travellers,  and,  in  a  charter,  promulfjated  amidst  the 
rapine  of  a  civil  war.  That  it  was  not  the  King's  license,  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  prolessinj^  to  deliver 
the  collected  opinions  of  himself  and  the  other  judges,  '  any 

*  subject,  being  in  league,  may  come  into  this  realm  uil/iout  li- 
<  cence.'  (7.  Co.  22).  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  say,  that  Sir  M. 
Hrtle  interprets  Magna  Charta  of  merchants  only ;  his  words 
expressly  are,  (1.  P.  C.  93),  '  The  statute  speaks,  indeed,  of 
mercatores,  but  under  that  name  all Joreigners  living,  or  trading 
here,  are  comprised. '  We  pass  on  to  the  '  curious  document 
now  in  existence,'  of  which  the  use  attempted  to  be  made  is  at 
least  as  curious  as  the  document  itself.  No  more  acceptable. 
instance  could  have  been  offered  to  prove,  that  safe- conduct 
must  be  frequently  understood,  not  as  a  necessary  protection 
by  which  the  crown  enables  those,  who  have  otherwise  no 
right  to  admission,  to  enter  its  dominions,  but  only  as  an  official 
recommendation  to  particular  attention  on  the  part  of  public 
functionaries,  &c.  in  which  sense  it  is  entirely  beside  the  present 
question.  For  this  boasted  document  would  otherwise  prove,  not 
so  much  that  alien  friends  required  safe- conduct,  as  that  natu- 
ral horn  subjects  are  in  that  same  condition — the  fact  being, 
that  Botirdcaux  was  at  that  time  an  integral  part  of  the  English 
dominions.      For  '  the  dukedom  of  Acjuetaine,   whereof  Gas- 

*  cony  (and  Bourdeaiix)  was  parcel,  came  to  Flenry  II.  by  his 

*  marriage,    and    continued    in    the    actual   possession    of   the 

*  Kings  of  England,   from    1.   Henry   II.    to  S2.    Henry    ^'I. 

*  on   the  point  of  three  hundred  years — during  all  which  time, 

*  neither  book,  case,  nor  record,  can  be  found  to  disable  any 

*  that  were  born  there,  hy  foreign  birth. '  So  say  all  the  judges 
in  Caloin's  case;  and  Coke  mentions  there,  a  mandatory  writ 
of  the  same  reign,  to  the  Mayor  of  Bonrdeauxy  to  certify  con- 
cerning a  person  outlawed,  if  he  were  in  servitio  regis;  and 
among  these  mandatory  writs,  such  as  concern  not  the  par- 
ticular rights  or  properties  of  the  snhjccts,  but  the  government 
and  superintendency  of  the  King,  Vaughan  places  writs  for  a 
safe-conduct  and  protection  ! 

Safe-conduct  had  occasionally,  in  the  early  part  of  our  his- 
tory, a  more  particular  meaning  attached  to  it;  namely,  what 
would  be  at  present  understood  by  Convoy.  {^Cotton's  Records). 
In  the  21.  Ed.  3.  there  is  a  complaint,  that  a  charge  had  been 
made  for  the  keeping  of  the  realm,  a7id  safe- conduct  of  ships 
without  common  consent.     The  answer  was,  'that,  inasmuch,  as 

*  the  charge  was  for  safe-conduct  of  merchandise  into  the  reahn, 

*  on  which  conduct  the  King  hud  spent  much,  it  seeuicd  the 
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*  levying  of  it  for  so  small  a  time  to  come,  should  not  be  griev- 

*  ous: '  and,  afterwards,  an  order  was  made,  that  the  merchants, 
who,  for  the  duty,  had  undertaken  for  safe  conduct,  but  had  not 
performed  the  same,  should  answer  to  the  merchants,  who  had 
paid  12(1.  a  sackbut,  being  robbed.  Subsequendy,  in  25.  Ed.  .S. 
such  payment  for  wafting  over  goods  is  expressly  called  convoy. 
To  this  effect  a  tribute  was  formerly  demanded  for  the  guard  of 
the  English  seas;  and  Sel den  (Mare  c/awsww  B.  2.  C.  15)  gives 
the  ordnance  of  Parliament,  2.  R.  2.  affecting  foreigners  as 
well  as  English  merchants,  whereby  the  guardians  of  the  seas  are 
not  be  bound  to  convoy  their  ships  without  allowance.  In  a 
subsequent  chapter,  (C  20),  Selden  instances  the  passports, 
which  used  to  be  granted  form-erly  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
foreigner^,,  for  permission  to  pass  through  our  seas;  and  he  as- 
sumes, that,  even  in  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  understood,  that 
her  dominions  would  be  violated,  if  any  should  presume  to  use 
the  English  sea  without  her  leave.  The  only  justification  of 
such  a  claim  must  be  an  implied  undertaking  to  guard  the 
;seas  from  pirates ;  when  it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that 
none  ought  to  share  in  the  benefit,  who  did  not  contribute 
to  the  expense :  otherwise,  it  is  merely  an  act  of  force,  or  the 
means  of  one  piratical  state  complimenting  another.  For,  in 
Howard's  Letters,  198,  there  is  a  safe-conduct  for  two  ships  of 
die  Emperor  of  Morocco  to  pass  through  the  narrow  seas, 
signed  by  'jL'lizabeth, — which  might  be  the  commencement  of  that 
amiable  connexion  and  interchange  of  kindness,  by  which,  for 
the  protection  of  the  revenues  of  certain  Barbary  powers,  the 
counterfeiting  of  Mediterranean  passes,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  has  been  made  felony  without  benefit 
of  clei-gy.  Passports  have  been  employed  also  between  nations 
as  a  certificate  or  compliment  in  mutual  intercourse;  but  with- 
out a  notion  of  conferring  any  right  of  entrance.  Thus  the 
gypsies,  on  their  first  appearance,  early  in  the  15th  century,  are 
said  to  have  come  with  a  sort  of  vagrant  pass,  in  the  shape  of 
passports,  real  or  pretended,  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  King 
of  Hungary. 

Another,  and  the  ordinary  class  of  letters  of  safe-conduct,  as 
matter  of  law,  comprises  the  protection,  by  which  Alien  enemies 
coming  into  the  realm,  or  travelling  on  the  high  seas  with  their 
goods  and  merchandise,  are  secured  from  seizure  by  English 
subjects.  The  statutes,  to  which  Blackstone  refers,  and  which 
are  still  in  force,  are  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  ;  they  were  pas- 
sed partly  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  but  principally  as  re- 
venue and  prize  acts,  in  consequence  of  frauds  committed  by 
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Alien  enemies,  having  safe- conducts,  and  by  neutrals  who, 
pretended  to  have  goods  on  board  such  ships,  to  protect  them 
from  being  lawful  prize.  It  is  enacted,  that  such  safe-con- 
duct must  be  granted  under  the  King's  Great  Seal,  and  be 
enrolled  in  Chancer}',  or  else  to  be  of  no  effect.  Blackstone 
adds,    '  But   passports  under   the    King's  sign- manual,  or  li- 

*  cences  from   his  ambassadors  abroad,   are  now  more  usually 

*  obtained,  and  are  allowed  to  be  of  equal  validity.'  If,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  law,  no  statute  can  fall  into  desuetude,  is  it 
possible,  since  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that,  should  a  serious  question 
of  lawful  prize  ever  turn  upon  the  validity  of  such  passport  or 
license,  the  courts  of  justice  would  indulge  the  Crown  with  this 
exercise  of  a  suspending  or  dispensing  power  over  the  statutes, 
which  require  the  Great  Seal,  and  enrolment?  But  the  important 
ihingis,  that  the  recitals  of  these  statutes  show,  that  the  goods,  &c. 
of  an  Alien  friend  required  of  themselves  no  safe-conduct.  Amity 
is  itself  sufficient;  and  Blackstone  accordingly,  when  treating  of 
the  violation  of  safe-conduct,  as  an  offence  against  the  law  of  na- 
tions, follows  the  division  pointed  out  by  Parliament,  and  distin- 
guishes between  'safe-conduct  or  passports  expressly  granted  by 

*  the  king  or  his  ambassadors  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power 

*  m  UniQ  o^  miUual  "ccnr ;  or  committing;  acts  of  hostilities  against 

*  such  as  are  in  amity,  league,  or  truce  with  us,  toko  are  here  under 

*  a  gencralimjjUcd  safc-condnd.'  {Comm.  A'.  6S.)  The  only  in- 
accuracy is,  calling  peace  an  implied  safe-conduct;  when  it  is  in 
fact  the  removal  of  the  temporary  incapacity,  superinduced  by 
hostilities,  and  a  restoration  to  that  state,  wherein  no  safe-con- 
duct at  all,  express  or  implied,  is  wanted.  All  the  ancient  sta- 
tutes on  the  subject  show,  that  the  necessity  of  safe- conduct,  as 
a  protection,  arose,  and  expired,  with  the  war.  2.  H.  5.  S.  1.  c. 
6.  distinguishes  truce  from  safe-conduct;  so  14-.  E.  4.  c.  4.  di- 
vides tlie  ofr'ence  into  branches  of  truce,  league,  and  safe-con- 
duct. So  31.  H.  6.  c.  4.  provides  redress  for  '  any  strangers  in 
^  amity,  league,  truce,  or  hij  safe-conduct.  '  Against  an  Alien 
in  amity,  therefore  the  law  does  not  presume  that  any  jealous 
precaution  need  be  observed,  but  he  may  come  freely,  safe  in 
the  public  faith  and  public  policy  of  the  nation,  under  that 
Magna  Charta,  which  Coke  so  often  tells  us  was  only  declara- 
tory of  the  common  law. 

3.  Frcrogafivc  over  Forts  ,-  is  next  made  the  basis  of  a  power 
over  Aliens.  Mr  Wetherell,  in  the  same  speech,  professes  to  de- 
rive his  argument  upon  this  point,  as  he  docs  the  only  authority 
which  he  mentions,  from  Lord  Hale.  (AVu.'  Series,  '7.  1721.) 
f  Lord  Hale  spoke  of  the  Crown,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  all 
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'  the  ports  and  havens  in  the  coinitry.     He  could  cite  various 

*  letters  from  the  time  of"  Henry  III.,  which  had  been  directed 
'  by  the  Crown  to  the  Governor  of  Dover,  the  Archbishop  of 
'  Canterbury,  and   others,    to  prevent  foreigners  coming  into 

*  this  country,  in  time  of  peace.     If  they  ventured  here,  it  was 

*  ordered  that  they  should  be  sent  back.     At  various  periods 

*  this  power  was  vigilantly  exerted,  to  prevent  emissaries  from 

*  the  See  of  Rome  coming  to  England.    This  was  a  clear  proof 

*  of  the  exercise  of  that  authority,   Vv'hich   they  had  been  told 

*  never  existed.     But  it  was  quite  evident,  that  in  some  branch 

*  of  the  constitution,   that  power  always  did   exist,   to  prevent 

*  individuals  who  were  not  merchants,  from  coming  here. '  It 
is  singular,  that  even  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  it  should  not  have 
been  perceived, hov/  inconsi.-tentthis  general  authority overports, 
as  stated,  is  with  the  admitted  exception  in  case  of  merchants; 
for  it  is  admitted,  that  '  if  persons  came  here  simply  to  trade,  it 

*  would  be  a  breach  of  Magna  Charta  to  remove  them. '  But  the 
fact  is,  that  Hale's  avowed  object  is  to  support  the  contrary 
doctrine ;  and  to  prove  '  que  la  mer  soit  ouverte,'  is  llie  general 
principle ;  while  in  this  oration,  the  instances  of  })articular  in- 
hibitions, which  Hale  enumerates,  are  strangely  converted  into 
the  general  rule.     Hale's  expi'ess  limitation  is  '■  great  persons 

*  of  a  foreign  realm ; '  the  original  mandate  specifies  '  aliquis 

*  mamius '  accordingly,  and  yet  it  is  quoted  as  applying  to 
foreigners  universally  !  The  circumstances  of  his  age  can  alone 
account  for  the  mass  of  minute  learning  which  Hale  has  col- 
lected, and  arranged  in  this  treatise,  to  rcpres.s  those  very  er- 
rors, which  are  now  sought  to  be  revived.  The  decision  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Bates's  case,  and  the  elaborate  debates  (  A. 
D.  1610)  in  the  Commons,  and  the  petitions  against  preroga- 
tive impositions  on  exports  and  imports,  had  rendered  the 
principles  in  dispute  of  the  last  importance.  Hale  considers 
this  right  of  opening  or  shutting  the  gates  of  the  realm,  in  re- 
lation first  to  the  peace  and  safety,  and,  2dly,  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  kingdom.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
he  naturally  divides  it  into  what  was  de  Jacio  actually  done  iu 
this  kind,  and  also  into  what  might  be  done  dejurc,  as  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  kingdom  then  stood. 

First,  as  to  the  inhibition  of  persons  to  come  into  the  realm 
on  surmise  of  danger  or  inconvenience;  this,  it  appears,  had 
been  actually  issued  in  the  following  circumstances;  1.  Againi-t 
an  enemy  at  war,  inhibited  by  proclamation,  unless  with  the 
King's  special  license;  2,  Even  in  times  of  peace  there  were 
many  limes  inhibitions  restraining  Great  Fcrwns  of  a  iorcigti 
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kingdom  to  come  into  the  realm,  20.  H.  III.  (It  is  rijrhl  to  re- 
member what  was  pas'^ing  between  him  and  his  barons  on  this 
fiubject).  When  the  Emperor  came  hither  to  visit  the  King  of 
England,  the  Earl  of  Glouce-ter  ran  into  the  water  with  his 
drawn  sword,  and  withstood  his  landing,  till  he  had  got  the 
King's  license  to  arrive;   ^  hixmise  he  was  an  absolute  prince, 

*  and  his  access  might  raise  di>turbances  here;'  a  king,  repre- 
•senling  his  nation,  might  be  too  dangerous  a  visitor — especially 
as  he  brings  over  his  own  law  with  him.  Both  Coke  and 
Vaughan  mention  the  case  from  Fleta,  of  a  robbery  of  some  sil- 
ver dishes  in  Edward  the  ?st's  house,  .whilst  he  was  at  Paris. 
{14-.  Ed.  I.)  There  was  a  dispute  with  the  French  King  and 
Council  about  the  trial  of  the  prisoner;  but  he  was  convicted 
before  Edward's  steward,  and  executed.  [Fleta,  B.  2.  c.  3.) 
Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Picton's  case,  (30.  St.  Tr.  899.)  recog- 
nises this  right, — *   By   the  courtesy  of  nations,   if  any  King 

*  should  reside  here,  he  would  have  a  right  to  exercise  criminal 

*  judicature  in  his  own  palace;  but  that  is  a  species  of  criminal 

*  judicatui'c  of  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  be  jea- 

*  lous. '  Such  an  authority  alone  would  make  the  instance  of 
the  person  exercising  it  an  excepted  case,  and  Coke  treats  it  as 
such  accordingly;  for  he  considers  (7.  Co.  22.)  the  King  of 
Man  to  be  proved  to  be  absolute  king  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, by  the  very  fact  of  his  suing  for  a  license  ,•  '  for  a  monarch 
'  or  absolute  prince  cannot  come  into  England  without  license 

*  of  the  King.'  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  as  re- 
presenting the  country  with  foreign  nations,  none  is  more  undis- 
puted than  that  of  sending  and  receivmg  ambassadors.     //.  Vlf. 

*  that  wise  and  politic  King  would  not  all  his  time  suffer  leiger 
^  ambassadors  of  any  foreign  king  within  his  realm,  nor  he  any 

*  with  them;  l)ut  uf)on  occasion  used  ambassadors;'  and  Lord 
;Coke  (4.  Inst.  155.)  at  the  same  time  gives  the  reason, — '  It  is 

*  to  be  observed,  that  until  later  days  no  ambassador  came  into 
.*  this  realm  before  he  had  a  safe-conduct;   for  as  no  A7;/"  can 

*  come  into  this  realm  without  a  license,  or  safe-conduct,  so  no 

*  pro -rex,  which  representetli  a  king's  person,  can  do  it.' 
He  refers,  in  the  margin,  to  the  case  of  the  Pope's  legate,  nien.- 
tioned  below,  who  came  within  this  exception  also. 

Now  nothing,  it  seems  to  us,  can  prove  more  forcibly  the  gene- 
3-al  rule,  than  the  existence  of  these  exceptions,  and  their  being 
treated  and  received  as  such.  Upon  9.  H.  VI.  when  safe-conduct 
svas  granted  to  an  Irishman  to  come  to  the  })resence  of  the  King 
and  Council,  Cotton  reniai-ks,  '  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  to  this 
.'  time,  and  long  alter,  there  came  no  amba,jbador  into  this 
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'  realm  before  lie  had  the  like  safe -conduct. '  There  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  noting-  tliis  as  peculiar  to  ambassadors,  if  it  were  the 
o-eneral  rule  applyiui^  to  all  aliens  whatever.  The  perfect  im- 
punity of  an  ambassador  from  all  proceedings,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  indeed  is  a  doctrine  which  John  Bull  appears  to  iiave 
admitted  very  reluctantly.  This  honourable  spy  is  authoriz- 
ed, not  only  to  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but  what- 
ever debts  he  may  contract,  or  crimes  he  may  commit,  the  law 
of  nations  makes  him  answerable  for  them  nowhere  but  at 
home.  All  the  learning  upon  the  sui^ject  is  collected  5.  »SY.  Tr, 
462  ;  and,  though  Elizabeth  hanged  8tory,  ambassador  from 
Spain,  and  Cromwell  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the  quasi  ambassador 
from  Portugal,  it  seems  now  agreed,  that  an  ambassador  nnist 
be  sent  home,  and  satisfaction  demanded  of  his  master.  3.  The 
only  other  instance  of  restrained  inhibition  mentioned  by  Hale, 
is  that  of  the  Pope's  agents  bringing  bulls,  Stc. ;  besides  the 
case  15.  11.  III.,  whose  reign  was  one  tumult.  In  1.  H.  VII. 
fol.  10,  Chief-Justice  Hussey  mentions  the  case,  in  time  of 
Ed.  IV.  of  a  legate  from  the  Pope  (whom  Cotton  regards  as 
an  ambassador  also)  being  at  Calais  to  come  into  England, 
where  it  was  resolved,  in  full  council,  before  the  Lords  and 
Judges,  that  he  should  not  have  license  to  come  into  England, 
nnless  he  would  take  an  oath  at  Calais,  that  he  would  bring  no- 
thing with  him  that  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  King  and  his 
Crown.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  too,  that,  by  16.  R.  II.  c.  5, 
whoever  jirocures  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  bulls,  &c.  which 
touch  the  King,  his  Crown,  or  realm,  shall  be  attached  by  their 
bodies  to  answer  to  the  King  or  his  council,  or  have  process  of 
jjreriiwiii  e.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  seek  to  reduce  what  passed 
in  the  Star- Chamber  to  any  principle,  the  case  of  the  Abbot  of 
the  Cistertians,  2.  H.  VIII.  as  mentit)ned  in  Hudson's  Treatise 
on  the  Star-Chamber  (2.  Cull.  Jitrid.  139.),  is  probably  refer- 
able to  this  head. 

As  to  the  inhibition  of  persons,  then,  how  does  the  argument 
stand,  upon  the  authority  of  a  name  so  deservedly  entitled  to  re- 
spect, as  that  ofllale?  If  there  iiad  been  any  general  rule,  a  single 
sentence  would  have  been  given,  and  would  have  sufficed.  But 
two  classes  of  cases  are  set  out — one  of  great  personages,  the  ex- 
ample under  which  is  '  the  Emperor, '  and  the  reason  assigned 
*  because  he  is  an  absolute  Prince; '  the  other  of  Pope's  agents, 
bringing  bulls  and  interdictions,  arms  more  formidable  tiian 
any  secular  prince  could  wield.  We  have  thrown  in  by  way  of 
collateral  authoiity  Coke's  Notice,  ih;U  the  former  was  an  ex- 
ception ut  common   law,   and   statute  after  statute  had    beer^ 
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passed  in  riddance  of  tlie  latter.  Wherefore  then  should  we  be 
wise  above  what  is  written  ?  What  possible  reason  can  be  sug- 
gested, why  a  general  pov/er  should  be  understood,  when  a 
limited  one  alone  is  expressed,  and  when  the  reason  as  given  is 
coextensive  only  with  the  limit  as  assigned  ?  What  is  become  of 
the  old  maxim,  Express  in  2111  ius  est  escdusio  altcrius,  that  it  is  to 
be  rejected  here?  No  rule  is  so  well  proved  by  the  exception, 
as  one  of  this  description,  where  the  exception  is  distinct,  and 
stands  upon  grounds  intelligible  and  ascertained.  Assuredly 
the  principle  cannot  be  carried  beyond  them,  otherwise  they 
cease  to  be  exceptions,  and  a  general  rule  is  extorted  from  the 
very  argument  which  disclaims  one.  Is  it  credible  that  a  writer, 
gathering  up  with  infinite  labour  the  detail  of  such  a  preroga- 
tive, should  stop  short  in  this  manner  by  an  omission,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  strolling  company,  which  acted  the  play,  but 
left  out  the  character  of  Hamlet  ?  Had  Hale  reasoned  after  this 
fashion,  his  word  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  law  ;  but, 
■when  we  recollect  whom  he  understood  by  7nerc/iarits,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  meaning;  it  coincides  precisely  with  Coke's, 

*  that  any  subject  being  in  league  may  come  into   the   realm 

*  without  a  license. '  Is  it  common  sense,  then,  or  indeed  common 
honesty,  to  hold  up  as  the  rule,  what  turns  out  to  be  only  two 
fragments  of  it,  and  to  hang  out  to  strangers  falsC  lights,  which 
must  mislead  ?  What  would  a  foreigner,  who  was  neither  abso- 
lute Prince  nor  Pope's  agent,  understand  b}'  such  a  passage? 
Where  could  an  inquiring  stranger  seek  for  information  but  in 
these  depositories  of  learning  and  of  justice  ?  or  must  the  oracles 
of  ancient  law  be  dumb  under  the  new  dispensation  of  modern 
prophets  ? 

6.  Magna  Cf/arfa,  as  a  last  resource,  has  been  put  to  the  rack, 
and  compelled  to  speak  their  language.  It  is  rather  a  bold 
manoeuvre  thus  at  once  to  play  through  the  trump,  and  return 
their  adversaries  lead.  In  Blackstone's  Commentaries  {Bl. 
Comvt.  Vol.  I.  260.)  the  article  in  question  is  quoted  in  these 
■words,  '  All  merchants,  (unless  publicly  prohibited  before  hand) 

*  shall  have  safe-conduct  to  depart  from,  to  come  into,  to  tarry 
'  in,  and  to  go  through  England,  for  the  exercise  of  merchan- 

*  disc,  -without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in  time  of  w'ar; 
'  and,  if  a  war  breaks  out  between  us  and  their  country,  they 

*  shall  be  attached  (if  in  England)  without  harm  of  bod}^,  or 
'  goods,  till  the  King,  or  his  chief  justiciary  be  informed  how 
'  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land  witii  which  we  are  at 

*  war;  and,  if  ours  be  secure  in  that  land,  they  shall  be  secure 

*  in  ours. '     It  forms  the  SOtli  clause  9.  H.  3.  and  is  a  mere 
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transcript  of  the  S'ltli  of  the  charter,  granted  in  tlie  1st  year  of 
his  reign,  which  also  is  copied  word  for  word  from  the  41st 
clause  of  the  charter  of  King  John;  all  founded  upon  the  31st 
paragraph  of  the  articuli  cartse  regis  Johannis.  [Blnrkstnnes 
Ma^.  Charta,  p.  6.  22.  42.  71.)  The  only  variation  which  ex- 
ists between  this  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  as  translatetl  in  the 
Commentaries,  and  that  printed  in  the  copy  of  the  charter  is, 
that  in  his  translation  he  adopts   the  phrase,   they  shall  have 

*  safe-conduct'  to  depart;  whereas  in  the  text  of  the  charter, 
which  he  prints,  he  keeps  to  the  old  form,  which  has  run 
through  all  the  preceding  charters,  and  the  articles  of  Jolm^ 

*  free  passage, ' — habeant  salvum  et  securum  exire,  &c. ;  and  he 
puts  in  among  the  vari«  lectiones  in  the  note,  conductum  exire. 
A.  7T.  W.  This  clearly  shows,  that  the  difTerence  is  only  in 
the  form  of  expression,  but  that  the  meaning  is  the  same ;  and 
14.  E.  3d.  c.  2.,  which  Hakewell  calls  a  mere  declaration  of 
Magna  Charta,  might  have  been  passed  to  meet  this  very 
question,  though  it  never  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  imagi- 
iiation  of  any  one  before  our  time.     The  words  are  '  whereas 

*  it  is  contained  in  the  Great  Charter,   that  all  merchants  shall 

*  have  safe-conduct i  See,  we  grant,  that  all  merchants,  denizens, 
'  and  forreins  may  Jreelij  pass^ '  &c.  Coke  accordingly  describes 
the  right  of  alien  subjects  to  be,  not  to  come  with  safe- conduct^ 
but  to  come  "doithoid  license.  The  words  '  unless  before  pu.b- 
lickly  prohibited,'  are  not  in  the  charter  of  John ;  tliey  are  in- 
troduced in  that  of  1.  H.  3.  The  use,  however,  now  attempted: 
to  be  made  of  them,  is  not  new.  The  Exchequer  decision  on 
the  case  of  impositions,  already  mentioned,  set  the  Commons  of 
England  upon  inquiry.  The  Crown  lawyers  there  insisted, 
that  the  words,   '  except  they  be  prohibited,  they  shall  have  i'vitQ 

*  passage  without  paying  toll,'  implied,  that  if  they  were  prolii- 
bited  they  might  be  compelled  to  pay  impositions.  Tiie  de- 
bate turned  on  this  very  sentence  ;  and  if  it  is  now  to  be  under- 
stood, as  merely  of  the  King's  pleasure  in  respect  to  passage,  it 
ought  then  to  have  been  so  received  in  respect  to  impositions  ; 
but  the  result  of  the  profound  Parliamentary  discussions  of 
IGIO,  has  decided  this  controversy  the  other  way  ;  it  brou<j-kt 
on  the  tonnage  and  poundage  act  of  1640 ;  and  after  die  Res- 
toration (12.  C.  2d.  c.  4.),  the  enactment  is  expressly  assioned 
as  law,  because  no  rates  can  be  imposed  upon  merchandise  im- 
ported or  exported  by  subjects  or  Aliens,  but  by  common  con- 
sent in  Parliament.  Thus  was  this  public  prohihition  ruled  bv 
the  Legislature  to  be  'common  consent  in  Parliament;'  and 
this  construction  was  established  by  the  researches  of  that  age. 
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Avhich  flourished  above  all  others  in  constitlltlonnl  learning, 
^vhen  tlie  law  liad  not  yet  assimied  its  tendency  towards  be- 
coming a  trade,  rather  than  a  profession ;  when  Spehnan 
Prynne,  8elden,  Whitelocke,  and  others,  acquired  for  their 
names  an  inheritance  of  glory,  which  may  perhaps  outlast  the 
fortunes  of  some  of  their  successors. 

The  adoption  of  the  opposite  doctrine  was  indeed  made  a 
special  ground  of  impeachment  against  the  ship-moi'.ev  judo-es  : 
And  the  Legislature  has  since  solemnly  precluded  it.  \Vhen,  in 
1766,  on  a  crisis  admitted  by  all,  and  in  the  very  jaws  of  famine, 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  b}'  proclama- 
tion, even  Lord  Mansfield  shrunk  from  the  prerogative  :  an  ex- 
press act  of  indemnity  was  passed,  as  well  for  those  wlio  advised 
this  species  of  public  prohibition,  as  those  who  acted  under  it; 
and  it  was  expressly  stated  in  the  act,  '  that  the  embargo  could 
'  not  be  justified  by  lav,-. '  The  frequency  and  importance  of 
this  great  constitutional  question  nuist  have  compelled  Lord  C'oke 
to  come  to  a  serious  consideration  of  it,  and  to  a  positive  conclu- 
sion :  And  his  conclusion  accordingly  is,  '  this  prohibition  is  in- 

*  tendable  of  merchants,  strangers  in  amitie  (for  the  act  provideth 
'  afterwards  for  merchant  enemies),  and  therefore  the  prohibition 
'  intended  by  this  act  must  be  by  the  common  or  public  coun- 
'  sel  of  the  realm,  that  is,  by  act  of  PARLiA.ArENT '  (2.  lust. 
57  &  60.) ;  and,   again,   '  no  imposition  can  be  set  without  as- 

*  sent  of  Parliament  on  any  stranger. '  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
quotes  and  adopts  Coke's  construction  in  his  very  words,  [De 
Fortibns  90.),  and  applies  it  also  (L  P.  C.  93.),  as  does  Coke, 
to  all  strange.rs  -d-Jiattver  resident  in  England.  The  matter,  in 
short,  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  deserving 
the  name  of  a  lawyer  :  and,  though  our  ancestors  from  time  to 
time  made  no  scruple  of  passing  temporary  acts  against  aliens  as 
occasions  arose,  yet,  if  Magna  Charta  is  with  us  what  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  at  Rome  (almost  the  carmen  neccssarium)  the  mean- 
ing of  Magna  Charta,  as  received  by  the  people  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  is,  we  think,  now  beyond  dispute;  and  there 
is  at  least  that  respect  owing  to  antiquity,  that  something  like  a 
case  should  be  made  out  before  one  of  its  most  sacred  provi- 
sions is  thrown  aside,  as  coarse  and  massive  lumber,  fit  only 
for  fire-wood  in  these  politer  days.  They  get  little,  it  appears, 
by  seeking  '  the  lion  in  his  den  to  beard  him  there.' 

7.  Professional  Authorities.  *   We  shall  be  excused  from  an  in- 

*  If  knowledge  is  power,  so  is  character  ;  and  accordingly  all  pub- 
lic men  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a  decent  sort  of  reputation,  as 
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quiry  into  the  comparative  merit  of  political  opinions  given  in 
VsixWaiwent  pendente  lite :  But  in  a  case  of  such  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  a  branch  of  the  Prerogative  Royal,  evidence  of  a; 
riwht  can  never  be  a  matter  of  much  conjecture  and  research. 
This  is  an  heroic  subject,  which  could  never  perish,  '  illachryma- 
*  bile  noctc,  caret  quia  vate  sacro. '  If  the  earliest  sages  of 
English    Law  took  the  trouble  of  narrating  the  King's  rights 

part  of  their  stock  in  trade.  The  world  naturally  abates  something 
of  the  personal  security  it  otherwise  requires,  in  the  case  of  those- 
whose  situation  is  supposed  to  raise  a  presumption  in  their  favour ; 
and  political  lawyrrs  in  this  manner  are  enabled  to  conne  into  the 
market,  not  merely  on  their  own  individual  resources,  but  upon  the 
general  credit  ot  the  profession.  We  iear,  however,  that  this  is- 
sometimes  abused  ;  and  we  are  sure  there  are  few  weaknesses  which 
the  country  has  a  greater  interest  in  proscribing  than  that  servile 
ambition  which  can  not  only  set  its  learning  up  to  sale,  but  make  use 
of  its  professional  integrity  to  enhance  the  terms  of  the  bargain. 
Blackstone's  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  Middlesex  Election,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, almost  justifies  the  burning  invective  of  Junius ;  and 
though,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  are  generally  means  for 
correcting  s-uch  aberrations,  in  the  case  of  the  law  Lords,  these  are" 
in  great  part  wanting.  Besides,  where  the  legal  knowledge  lies,  as 
at  present,  all  on  one  side  of  the  House,  they  can  easily  keep  their 
opponent  at  arms  length  by  some  technical  guard,  or  cover  them- 
selves with  broad  assertion  as  with  a  shield.  Besides,  it  is  not  mere- 
ly that  they  bring  into  the  field  a  preponderance  of  learning.  They 
are,  or  have  been,  Judges;  and  a  natural  association  connects  the 
principles  of  their  judicial  conduct,  and  the  reputation  which  they 
and  their  brethren  have  in  that  character  so  honourably  maintained, 
with  any  opinion,  especially  a  legal  one,  which  they  may  elsewhere* 
deliver.  It  remains  to  inquire  whether  this  combination  of  the  Judge 
and  ihe  Politician  brings  out  practically  such  a  result  as  can  justify 
any  prepossessions  in  its  favour.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  at  once 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  principle  we  think  more  valuable  than 
the  complete  separation  of  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  functions. 
Wheresoever  necessity  or  circumstances  have  introduced  an  excep- 
tion, and  mixed  up  the  two  together,  it  has  been  to  the  injury  of  both,— 
although  the  politician  has  generally  suffered  infinitely  more  than  the 
judge.  The  temptation  to  lay  down  the  law  loosely  in  Parliament,  and 
to  borrow  on  the  judicial  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  side  of 
the  account,  is,  it  seems,  more  than  ordinary  virtue  can  withstand.  We 
will  mention  one  or  two  modern  instances.  The  '  Letter  upon  Libels,* 
drawn  up,  it  is  said,  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  their  times, 
thus  observes  upon  the  indictment  of  Mr  Webb,  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Trea^ur}'^,  for  perjurj'^,   and  upon   Lord  Mansfield's  declaration  re- 
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to  GA'ery  Roman  coin  which  is  turned  up  by  a  plouglihoy,  and 
of  appropriating  every  sturgeon  that  might  be  caught  upon  our 
coast  in  equitable  proportion,  the  head  unto  the  king,  and  the 
tail  unto  the  queen,  we  must  surely  find  in  Slamtbrde,  Fitz- 
lierbert,  the  Register,  or  in  some  of  our  several  text-books, 
treatise?,  or  abridgements,  this  powerful  prerogative  announced 

— — — — J — — ■ 

specling  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.     '  After  such  an  acquittal,  what 

*  should  one  think  of  a  judge  who  should,  in  a  public  assembly,  wan- 
'  tonly  and  unnecessarily  mention  this  case,  and  declare  there  was 
'  not  the  least  colour  or  pretence  for  the  prosecution  ?  What  the 
'  attorney  may  say,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would  never  afler- 

*  wards,  for  my  own  part,  give  such  judge  credit  for  a  fact  he  should 
'  advance  upon  liis  own  testimony  only,  however  glad  I  might  be  to 

*  hear  his  reasoning  upon  an}'  subject  whatever  ;  for  ingenuity  is  one 

*  thing,  and  simple  teistimony  another;  and  "  plain  truth  (I  take  it) 
*'  needs  no  flowers  of  speech.  " 

The  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Bishop  Watson  (p.  221)  con- 
tains the  judgment  of  persons  no  less  distinguished  upon  the  legislative 
manoeuvring  of  Lord  Thurlow.  The  debate  spoken  of  was  on  the 
llegcncy.  '  The  Chancellor,  in  his  reply,  boldly  asserted,  that  he 
'  perfectly  well  remembered  the  passage  I  had  quoted  from  Grotius, 

*  and  that  it  solely  respected  natural,  but  was  inapplicable  to  civil, 
'  rights.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  first  time  I  saw  him  after  the  de- 
'  bate,  assured  me  that,   before  he  went  to  sleep  that  night,  he  had 

*  looked  into  Grotius,  and  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  Chancel- 
'  lor,  in  contradicting  me,  had  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
'  House,   and  that  my  quotation  was  perfectly  correct.     What  mi- 

*  serable  shifts  do  great  men  submit  to  in  supporting  their  parties ! 
'  The  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  an  able  and  upright  judge  ;  but,  as 
'  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  domineering  and  in- 
'  sincere.  It  was  said  of  him,  that,  in  the  Cabinet,  he  opposed  every 
'  thing,   proposed  nothing,  and  was  ready  to  support  any  thing.     I 

*  remember  Lord  Camden's  saying  to  me  one  night,  when  the  Chan- 
'  cellor  was  speaking  contrary,  as  I  thought,  to  his  own  conviction, 
"  There  now,  I  could  not  do  that ;  he  is  supporting  what  he  does 
*'  not  believe  a  word  of!  " 

We  have  already  noticed  Lord  Ellenborough's  strange  misrepre- 
sentation concerning  the  j^etition,  IS.  Ed.  L  ;  and  we  can  well  ima- 
gine the  condensed  and  apothegmatical  indignation  with  which  he 
would  have  crushed,  as  under  a  rock,  tlie  counsel  who  had  sought  to 
impose  such  a  garbled  statement  upon  him  in  his  own  court.  Even 
the  present  Chancellor,  we  think,  has  not  been  quite  unaffected  by 
the  double  character  he  has  been  obliged  to  bear — and  though  the 
subject  is  not  a  grateful  one,  we  subjoin  two  instances  arising,  on  this 
very  question  of  the  Alien  Act. 

1»  Not  satisfied  with  the  cooperation  of  the  living,  he  was  gleased 
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or  assumed.  It  must  be  either  given  by  statute,  or  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  law — that  is,  600  years  old  at  least:  It 
cannot  rise  up  of  to-day  and  of  itself,  like  Adam,  full  grown  at 
its  birth.  No  statute,  however,  is  pretended,  express  or  implied; 
and  for  legal  authority,  in  proof  of  a  common  law  prerogative 
as  ancient  as  Richard  I.,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  a  com- 
placency which  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired,  refer  us,   as. 

(Parliamentary  Debates,  34, 106.5),  in  1816,  to  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  dead — a  species  of  witness  who  may  generally  be  called  with 
safety.     *  He  was  Attorney-General  in  1793.     At  that  period  he  had 

*  the  honour  of  knoxving  many  learned  men,  now  in  their  sepulchres, 

*  but  whose  names  would  long  live  ;  and  he  knew  of  none,  whether 

*  they  opposed  the  measure  then  proposed  or  not,   who  denied  that 

*  the  King  had  the  power,  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  pre- 

*  vent  aliens  from  staying  in  the  country. '  '^ovf,  Mr  Sergeant  Hill 
was  a  learned  man,  well  known  to  Lord  Eldon,  alive  in  1793,  and  in 
his  sepulchre  in  1816.  For  his  learning,  Mr  Hargrave  called  him 
the  Plowden  of  his  day ;  and  Lord  Eldon,  within  two  years  of  this 
Parliamentary  declaration,  received  his  professional  opinion  on  a 
point  before  the  Court,  with  this  acknowledgment  from  the  Bench : 

*  I  know  Mr  Sergeant  Hill  to  have  been,  during  many  years,   the 

*  best  lawyer  in  the  kingdom. '  (3.  Swanston,  237.  James,  v.  Bion). 
But  the  Crown  lawyers  had  been  officially  in  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing a  more  substantial  compliment  to  his  learning — namely,  that 
of  taking  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  on  occasional  questions  of  an 
abstract  and  difficult  nature :  And  it  happened  that  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Treasury  laid  a  case  before  him,  at  the  close  of  1792,  upon  this 
very  point  of  the  prerogative,  at  the  precise  moment  in  which  the 
Government,  of  which  Lord  Eldon  was  then  the  legal  adviser, 
was  meditating  the  experiment,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  its 
legality.  Now,  what  was  his  answer  ?  Serjeant  Hill,  on  this 
case,  so  laid  before  him,  denied  that  the  King  has  any  such  power, 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliaynent.  The  opinion  is  dated  the  close 
of  November  1792.  Parliament  meets  on  the  13th  of  December; 
and  the  assistance  of  Parliament,  as  suggested  in  his  opinion,  is  ob- 
tained. And  it  is  with  express  i-eference  to  that  discussion  that  Lord 
Eldon  makes  the  statement  we  have  already  quoted ! 

2.  The  Marriage  Act  Amendment  Bill  was  passed  in  1822,  re- 
pealing,  in  general  terms,  the  prior  statute,  and  containing  no  clause 
for  the  protection  of  such  interests  in  property  as  had  been  acquired 
under  the  law  in  its  former  state.  Believing  that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
any  individual  hardship  than  violate  a  general  principle,  and  know- 
ing no  principle  more  sacred  than  that  no  act  affecting  person  or 
property  should  be  retrospective,  we  were  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  Lord  Eldon  in  his  opposition  to  this  enactment :  and  yet,  even 
with  this  allowance,  his  language  must  be  thought  strong.     (F.  D. 
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'  the  be  all,  and  the  end  all,  *  as  much  as  we  need  wish  for,  and 
the  most  that  we  can  obtain, — to  a  pocket  opinion  of  Sir  Ed. 
Northey,  when  Attorney-General,  A.  D.  1705,  and  to  aline 
and  a  half,  slurred  over,  and  without  authority,  in  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  first  published  1765!  (Bl.  i.  259.)  The  pedi- 
gree, it  is  confessed,  begins  a  little  late;  so  late,  that  had  old 
.Jenkyns,  the  year  he  died,  brought  into  court  a  child  often 

7.  new  S.  1455.)    '  My  Lords, '  says  he,  '  ten  days  ago,  I  believe 

*  this  House  possessed  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  as  the  raedi- 

*  ator  between  them  and  the  laws  of  the  country:  if  this  bill  pass  to- 
'  night,  I  hope  in  God  that  this  House  may  still  have  that  good  opi- 
'  nion  ten  days  hence.     But,  to  say  tlie  least  of  this  measure,  I  con- 

*  sider  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  robbery — so  help  me  God  ! 

*  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  with  you ;   but  I  trust  that  it  will 

*  be  hereafter  known  that  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  pre- 

*  vent  its  passing  into  a  law. '  Let  us  now  see,  however,  whether 
the  learned  Lord  acted  up  to  this  principle,  on  a  question,  and  a 
very  narrow  one,  of  alienage,  that  occurred  some  little  time  before. 

By  an  act  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (1695),  recognised  by 
five  several  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  all  alien  purchasers  of 
stock  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  to  a  certain  amount,  were  naturalized. 
In  June  {P.  D.  38.  1034-)  1818,  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  moved, 
and  carried  an  enactment,  that  all  persons  who  might  have  been  na- 
turalized since  the  precedi/ig  April  under  that  act,  should  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  aliens,  whilst  the  alien  act  was  in  force.  Now,  the 
legal  rubbery  which  Lord  Eldon  was  so  soon  afterwards  thus  vehe- 
mently to  reprobate,  consisted  in  this,  that  it  was  a  deprivation,  by 
subsequent  enactment,  of  a  legal  right  previously  acquired.  Yet 
what  have  we  here  ?  Parliament  had,  by  a  solemn  statute,  encou- 
raged foreigners  to  take  shares  in  the  bank  by  the  bonus  of  naturali- 
zation :  they  trust  to  the  word  of  Parliament :  they  purchase  the 
Stock  ;  and  then  the  great  Master  of  Equity  himself  brings  forward  a 
proposition  which,  by  its  retrospective  operation,  is  to  tear  from  them, 
by  the  hand  of  law,  those  very  rights  which  the  law  had  bribed  them 
to  purchase,  and  had  undertaken  to  secure.  Suppose  an  alien,  accept- 
ing the  faith  of  Parliament,  to  have  invested  his  whole  fortune  in  land 
during  the  month  of  May,  the  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  have 
been,  to  forfeit  it  to  the  crown  !  And  what  was  the  great  national  object 
for  which  this  sacrifice  of  a  great  principle  was  volunteered  ?  Neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  getting  a  few  obnoxious  individuals  from  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  law,  back  again  within  the  outlawry  of  the 
Alien  Act !  When  the  Whig  Naturalization  Act  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants was  repealed,  though  it  too  was  done  in  jealousy  and  spleen, 
the  Tory  Ministers  of  Queen  Ann,  with  little  magnanimity  assuredly, 
had  yet  sufficient  sense  of  shame  not  to  meddle  with  the  privileges 
which  had  already  been  conferred.     Even  that  base  sacrifice  to  po- 
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years  old  as  witness  to  his  birth-entry  in  the  parish  register,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  more  ridiculous  contradiction.  If,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  conclusive  against  a  legal  right,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  existence  by  which  it  can  be  proved,  it  is  so 
emphatically  in  this :  For  the  king's  prerogative  is  not  only 
limited  to  points  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  society, 
but,  as  Blackstone  (Bl.  i.  237.)  elsewhere  states  (though  in  this 

pular  delusion  and  malignity,  the  repeal  of  the  Jew  Bill,  was  not  an- 
tedated. {P.  D.38. 1273).  Well  then  might  Romilly  exclaim,  '  A  thing 

*  so  extravagant,  so  contrary  to  all  law,  so  completely  in  violation  of  all 

*  justice,  was  never  thought  of  before  the  time  of  the  noble  Lord  and 

*  his  colleagues :  and  what  was  worse  was,  that  it  emanated  from 

*  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  was  the  supreme  court  of  jus- 
'  tice  in  the  country,  that  it  proceeded  from  men  who  filled  the  highest 

*  judicial  offices,  who  took  an  oath  to  administer  justice  with  impar- 

*  tiality  ! ' 

When  such  contradictions  appear  in  the  political  determinations 
of  a  judge,  who  in  his  office  is  bound  to  consistency,  the  public 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  confounding  two  characters 
which  are  unfortunately  distinct.  The  same  mind  which  may  be  dis- 
eased with  that  last  judicial  infirmity — the  being  more  skilful  in  rais- 
ing doubts  than  in  removing  them — must  not  always  be  supposed  pe- 
culiarly safe  when  it  is  found  positive  in  a  political  decision.  If  Lord 
Eldon  does  in  Court,  and  out  of  Court,  really  dedicate  to  the  pro- 
fessional duties  of  his  high  office  that  attention  and  fixed  energy 
which  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand,  then  he  has  no  moral  cause 
of  reproach,  (beyond  that  of  so  long  discouraging  all  improvement 
in  the  system,  till  we  come  to  the  alternative,  that  either  it  or  the 
judge  must  be  condemned),  for  the  misery  in  which  hundreds  of  fa- 
milies have  struggled — bankrupts,  creditors,  and  claimants  of  every 
description, — whilst  their  property  has  been  wasting  away  to  a  skele- 
ton under  the  exhausting  process  of  his  Court.  It  is  not  enough 
that,  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  a  Lord  Chancellor  by  domestic 
perusals  of  the  pleadings,  may  succeed  in  putting  a  cause  in  a  differ- 
ent and  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  the  parties  own 
counsel  and  accredited  agent  had  left  it.  Life  is  not  long  enough  for 
an  eternal  and  rambling  search  after  this  transcendental  justice  :  we 
must  put  up  with  a  less  degree  of  certainty,  especially  if  the  insur- 
ance duty  is  thus  to  be  raised  nearly  to  the  value  of  the  stake,  and 
the  price  at  which  this  occasional  triumph  is  to  be  purchased,  is  al- 
most a  denial  of  their  rights  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  the 
law  of  property,  it  matters  little  comparatively  what  the  law  is,  so 
that  its  rule  be  certain,  and  its  decision  speedy  :  and  no  worse  cha- 
racter can  be  given  of  it,  than  that  its  principal  court  administers  so 
refined  an  equity,  that  it  rather  resembles  an  invention  by  which 
people  are  kept  out  of  their  estates,  than  an  active  practical  institu- 
tion for  putting  them  in  possession.      Again,  we  are  aware  that 
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instance  he  has  not  a  little  wandered  from  his  principle),  is  also 
limited  by  bounds  certain  and  notorious. 

Sir  Ed.  Northey  was  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether 
Queen  Anne  might  not  direct  Jesuists  or  Romish  priests  to  be 
turned  out  of  Maryland  ?  He  answers,  *  1  am  of  opinion,  if 
*  the  Jesuits  or  priests  be  aliens,  not  made  denizens,  or  natu- 
<  ralized,  that  her  Majesty  may,  by  law,  compel  them  to  depart.' 
[Chalmers's  Opinions,  i.  26.)  Now  this,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a 
bare  opinion,  without  a  ra^^  of  argument  orof  authority  on  its  back ; 
»nd,  such  as  it  is,  was  to  be  acted  upon,  if  at  all,  in  a  place  no 
more  conversant  with  the  strict  letter  of  English  law,  than 
Maryland  was  120  years  ago,  and  on  persons  who  were  not 
likely  to  criticise  its  legality,  when  they  were  certainly  subject, 
as  Popish  priests  under  11.  W.  III.,  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Even  acts  of  Parliament  affecting  only  our  colonies,  although 
published  in  the  face  of  day,  are  not  the  very  places  where  we 
should  seek  for  the  British  constitution.  The  i csponsa  pruden- 
ium,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  great  weight ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous,  than  that  Crown  officers 
should  thus  be  intrusted  with  the  means  of  making  for  each 
other  their  own  law.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (/*.  D.  34-.  ^^5.) 
protested  against  producing  such  opinions,  given  at  the  instance 


•  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ; '  and  that  Lord  Eldon  is 
^entitled  to  every  allowance  for  irresolution,  which  great  learning  and 
great  ingenuity  can  claim.  Like  Chillingworth,  he  may  be  too  subtle 
for  his  subject.  But  we  must  lament  the  timidity  which  has  almost 
always  narrowed  down  every  judgment,  to  the  minutest  point  on  which 
it  could  be  possibly  rested ;  which  has  avoided  establishing  principles, 
but  prefers  riding  off  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
which  has  put  so  many  limitations,  exceptions,  and  parentheses,  to 
the  point  that  is  at  last  decided,  that  the  use  of  the  judgments,  as 
precedents  with  posterity,  will  not  bear  a  due  proportion  with  their 
intrinsic  merit — whilst  the  seeds  of  another  Chancery  suit  seem  sown 
in  every  sentence  that  we  read. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  atmosphere  of  reserve  and 
doubt  which  overhangs  the  Court  of  Chancery,  our  astonishment  is, 
to  see  it  so  suddenly  clear  away  in  the  House  of  Lords  J  An  entirely 
new  character  comes  there  upon  the  boards.  y?ineas,  entering  Carthage 
under  a  cloud,  and  ^Eneas  pious,  prosperous,  and  laying  down  the 
law  at  Alba,  are  not  more  different  persons.  There  is  a  Scotch  law- 
book called  Dirleton's  Doubts  ;  of  which  it  was  said,  that  his  Doubts 
were  better  than  other  people's  Certainties  ; — and  though  we  cannot 
admire  scruples  which  paralyze  justice,  yet  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
preferring  any  judicial  doubts  whatever,  to  such  political  certainties 
a,3  those  \uih  which  we  have  compared  them. 
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of  ministers,  as  authorities  on  great  constitutional  points.  Under 
such  a  practice,  he  said,  '  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  ransackinjr 

*  the  repositories  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Council  of- 

*  fice,  to  find  authority  for  the  most  dangerous  doctrines.'  Sir 
J.  Hawles  (8.  St.  Tr.  723.  himself  Solicitor-General  to  W.  III.), 
in  his  remarks  on  Colledge*s  trial,  does  not  encourage  us  to 
place  much  reliance  on  the  private  opinions  of  Counsel,  '  espe- 

*  cially  of  King's  Counsel,  who  are,  or  at  least  behave  theni- 
'  selves,  as  if  they  were  parties.*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  [P.  D. 
Si.  4'68.),  in  the  same  debate  (A.  D.  1816),  compared  these 
successive  assertions  of  mere  opinion,  giving  neither  principle 
or  usage,  to  the  multiplication  of  nothing  by  nothing;  while  he 
admitted,  that  the  judgment  of  a  court,  even  a  single  judgment, 
was  in  itself  some  evidence  of  law.  Now,  it  happens,  that  two 
years  previous  to  this  discussion  (A.  D.  1814),  such  a  judgment 
[Stj-ange's  Madras  Reports^  2.  256.  R.  v.  Sj/mons)  had  been  ob- 
tained in  a  quarter  of  the  world  not  supposed  the  most  favour- 
able to  liberty,  and  where  a  power  of  this  description  might,  if 
any  where,  under  our  present  tenure  of  the  country,  be  re- 
quired. Certain  Goa  priests  had  been  apprehended  within  the 
territory  of  Madras  by  the  Government  in  Council,  for  the 
pui'pose  of  being  sent  away ;  they  moved  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  the  prerogative  was  stoutly  and 
learnedly  maintained  by  Sir  S.  Toller,  Advocate-General ;  but 
the  Court,  consisting  of  Sir  T.  Strange,  Sir  J.  Newbolt,  and 
Sir  F.  Macnaghten,  unanimously  determined  that  there  was  no 
such  prerogative  existing  in  India.  Their  criticism  upon  Black- 
stone,  and  the  general  line  of  their  observations,  show  also  very 
satisfactorily  their  judicial  opinion,  that  there  is  no  such  pre- 
rogative at  all. 

The  passage  in  the  Commentaries  has  been  so  repeatedly 
referred  to,  that  it  is  almost  pulverized  under  the  feet  of  the 
combatants.  It  was  natural,  that,  finding  nothing  to  their 
purpose  in  any  text  writer  of  a  previous  age,  they  should 
make  the  most  of  the  '  God-send '  of  so  respectable  a  name ; 
but  fortunately  Blackstone  has  not  left  us  to  the  indefinite 
presumptions  which  the  legal  services  he  has  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  his  excellent  work  would  raise  in  favour  of  any 
opinion  he  let  drop.  He  has  quoted  no  authority,  but  relies 
on  reasons,  the  legal  strength  of  which  every  one  can  examine. 
The  reasons  are  compounded  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  of 
safe-conduct.  Considering  the  different  objects  of  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  of  a  chapter  of  Prerogative,  we 
have  already  lamented  the  inattention  which  could  adopt  Puf- 
fendorf  as  an  authority  for  the  powers  reserved  by  the  law  of 
England  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Crown.     Our  sur- 
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prise  is  no  less  at  the  unwarrantable  advantage  which  is  taken 
of  the  generality  of  the  term  Safe-Conduct,  where  different 
meanings  of  the  same  word  are  all  mixed  together,  matters  of 
right  with  matters  of  favour,  and,  as  in  the  antient  syllogisms, 
things  in  no  less  contradiction  with  each  other  than  war  and 
peace,  are  passed  under  the  delusion  of  one  common  name. 
Blackstone  often  fences  a  little  loose ;  but  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  whole  page  in  question  is  put  together  is  extreme. 
Tiie  last  paragraph  would  give  a  dispensing  power,  and  the 
immediate  proposition  is  stated  broadly,  without  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  case  of  merchants  and  others  ;  and  the  power, 
as  he  describes  it,  sc.  of  sending  home,  includes  not  only  the 
right  of  deportation,  but  that  also  of  surrender,  both  of  which 
are  universally  abandoned.  His  attention  was  evidently  never 
drawn  to  the  difficulties  of  the  doctrine  which  he  was  throwing 
out  in  this  inconclusive  and  unqualified  manner ;  he  passed 
hastily  on  to  other  subjects ;  and  the  best  excuse  for  the 
cloud  which  he  left  on  this,  must  be  found  in  the  great  im- 
probability, that  on  a  point  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centu- 
ries, these  few  words  of  his  at  the  corner  of  a  sentence  should 
ever  be  of  the  least  importance. 

Looking  at  the  date  of  these  opinions,  the  only  two  which 
have  been  produced,  both  given  since  the  Revolution,  at  a 
period  during  which  no  such  iwaciice  was  prevailing,  we 
felt  at  a  loss  to  imagine  whence  the  notion  had  been  de- 
rived. Such  an  error  was  not  likely  to  be  the  original  inven- 
tion of  lawyers  of  their  age;  it  must  have  floated  down  to  them 
on  some  tradition ;  and  by  selecting  the  proper  era  of  uncon- 
stitutional history  for  our  search,  we  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of 
discovering  the  father  of  their  church.  He  is  precisely  the  saint 
under  whom  we  should  have  wished  a  heresy,  so  full  of  cruelty 
and  despotism,  to  make  its  first,  and,  we  should  have  hoped,  its 
last  appearance.  It  is  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jefferies  himself!  In  the  era  of  monopolies  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  attained  letters- patent  for  securing  to  them  the  sole 
trade  of  the  East  Indies  ;  a  confirmation  of  this  charter  was  not 
purchased  from  Parliament  till  10.  W.  III.;  meantime  its  le- 
gality was  disputed  by  interlopers,  or  free  traders,  and  a  suit 
was  brought  against  Mr  Sandys  for  trading  thither  without  a 
license.  This  question  was  first  argued  for  the  Company  by  Holt, 
on  the  footing,  that  the  Crown  has  a  right  to  restrain  a  trade 
with  in/idels,  as  perpetual  enemies,  except  to  those  of  its  subjects 
whom  it  can  trust;  afterwards  by  Finch,  that  the  King  might 
restrain  all  trade,  by  a  total  prohibition  of  any  commerce  with 
any  foreign  nation ;  and,  lastly,  by  Sir  R.  Sawyer,  that  the 
common  law  permitted  trade  with  alien  friends,  subject  only  to 
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the  King's  express  prohibition,  but  that  with  respect  to  infidels, 
and  alien  enemies,  the  common  law  was  a  prohibition  itself,  in 
which  case  trade  cannot  be  managed  but  by  King's  license ; 
to  round   his  argument  he  adds,  '  Besides  the  restraining  or 

*  calling  back  his  own  subjects,  the  common  law  intrusts  to  the 

*  King  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  with  the  prerogative  of  in- 

*  hibiting  and  remanding  aliens. '  (10.  S;^.  Tr.  461.)  None  of 
the  other  counsel  move  this  point,  which  lies  wholly  beside  the 
question  before  the  court;  and  the  only  judge  who  notices  it  in 
his  judgment,  is  the  celebrated  C.  J.  Jeff'eries.  It  was  too  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  for  this  knight- errant  on  the  bench  to  fore- 
go. The  gratis  dicia  of  Jefferles  which  follow,  are  extrajudi- 
cial therefore  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  rest  on  his  leading 
principle,  that  he  will  not  argue  the  King's  power  in  this  mat- 
ter on  the  common  law,  but  on  the  law  of  nations.  Such  as 
they  are,  they  are  much  at  the  service  of  all  who  will  range 
themselves  under  so  glorious  a  banner. 

Sawyers  (the  quo  warranto  lawyer)  gave  two  instances  only, 
and  those  from  the  time  of  H.  3.,  whose  whole  reign  was  little  else 
than  a  civil  war,  and  when  the  dismissal  of  foreigners  was  only 
a  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  barons.  If  we  go  to  that 
reign  for  law  in  any  act  of  royalty,  future  Spaniards  may  use  the 
conduct  of  their  present  Ferdinand  for  the  same  purpose :  and 
yet,  were  that  King  at  this  moment  to  clear  Spain  of  the 
French  army,  such  a  measure  would  not  be  a  very  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  such  was  his  constitutional  prerogative.  Jef- 
feries,   however,  goes  on,   (10.  St.  Tr.  530.)  '  I  conceive  the 

*  King  hath   an  absolute  power  to  forbid  foreigners,  whether 

*  merchants   or   others,    from    coming   within    his   dominions, 

*  both   in   times  of  war,  and  in  times  of  peace,  according  to 

*  his   royal    will   and   pleasure;    and  therefore  gave  safe-con- 

*  duct  to  merchant  strangers  to  come  in  all  ages,   and  at  his 

*  pleasure  commanded  them  out  again  by  his  proclamation,  or 

*  order  in  council,  of  which  there  is  no  King's  reign  without 

*  many  instances. '  He  then,  as  Sawyers  had  before,  perverts 
Coke's  language,  who  says  no  such  thing,  as  that  the  King  be- 
fore Magna  Charta  might  prohibit  strangers  at  his  pleasure ; 
omitting  the  words  nisi  publice  prohibiti,  which  that  learned 
person  expressly  states  to  be  as  applicable  to  the  law  before 
Magna   Charta,  as  well  as  since.      He  continues,   *  Mr  At- 

*  torney  and  Mr  Solicitor  both  in  their  arguments  quoted  se- 

*  veral  records  and  precedents,  where  the  King  in  all  times 
'  after  the  making  of  that  act  did  prohibit  strangers  from  com- 

*  ing  in,  and  did  command  them  out,  when  they  were  here,   at 

*  pleasure. '     Unfortunately  no  trace  of  all  this  supposed  learn- 
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ing  appears  in  the  report,  or  any  where  else ;  and  it  is  rather 
singular,  that  this  sliould  have  been  represented  t()  have  been  so 
indisputably  clear  in  the  36th  of  C.  2.,  the  very  king  who  was 
bearded  openly  in  the  most  tender  question  of  prerogative,  his 
royal  amours,  by  a  foreign  rival,  and  whose  inability  of  getting 
rid  of  this  interloper  without  the  assistance  of  Louis  Hth  was 
matter  of  serious  contemporary  condolence. 

Jefferies'  notions  of  Commerce  and  Liberty,  however,  are  about 
upon  a  par  :  '  Terra  suis  contenta  bonis,  non  indiga  mercis,  says 
the  poet;  and  truly,  I  think,  that,  if  at  this  day,  most  of  the  East 
Indian  commodities  were  absolutely  prohibited,  though  it 
might  be  injurious  to  the  profits  of  some  few  traders,  it  would 
not  be  so  to  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  realm. 
God-  be  praised,  it  is  in  the  King's  power  to  call,  and  dissolve 
Parliaments,  when  and  how  he  pleases ;  and  he  is  the  only 
judge  of  these  ardua  regni,  that  he  should  think  fit  to  consult 
the  Parliament  about :  But  it  hath  been  too  much  practised 
at  this,  and  other  Bars  in  Westminster  Hall,  of  late  years,  to 
captivate  the  lay  gentlemen,  by  lessening  the  power  of  the 
King,  and  advancing,  I  had  almost  said,  the  prerogative  of 
the  people ;  and  from  hence  come  the  many  mischiefs  to  the 
King's  subjects  in  parts  abroad,  by  making  the  power  of  the 
KiniT  thought  so  inconsiderable,  as  though  he  were  a  mere 
Duke  of  Venice,  being  absolutely  dependent  upon  his  Parlia- 
ment. Would  it  not  be  mightily  for  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  Crown  of  England,  think  ye,  that  the  Emperor  ot  Fez 
and  Morocco  should  be  told,  that  Mr  Sandys,  one  of  the 
King's  subjects,  came  thither  against  the  King's  consent,  and 
that  the  King  had  no  power  to  hinder  him,  miless  he  would 
consent  with  all  his  nobles,  and  the  representatives  of  all  his 
common  subjects,  to  assist  therein  ?  w  ould  not  the  Emperor 
think  Sandys  the  greater  prince  of  the  two  ?  '  After  putting 
forward  the  King's  right  to  keep  his  guards  together  (of  whom 
lie  had  5000,  and  James  IL  30,000,  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment), and  to  boiTow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  revenue,  '  a 
privilege  the  meanest  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  question 
would  think  themselves  highly  injured  to  be  debarred  of;* 
be  adds,  '  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  this  kingdom 
was  in  greater  regard  abroad,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof 
more  prosperous  at  home,  when  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 

was  more  absolute  than  now  it  is Were  the  charter  now 

in  question,  not  in  being,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  Mr 
Sandys  to  consider  how  far  he  might  be  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment for  trading  with  infidels,  who  are  in  law  called  "  per- 
petual enemies,"  and  therefore  I  conceive  it  as  penal  to  trade 
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*  witli  infidels,  who  are  Alien  enemies,  without  a  royal  licence, 
'  as  it  is  to  trade  with  Alien  enemies  contrary  to  a  royal  prohi- 
'  bition.' 

Well  might  North  be  startled  atseeingthisforwardbloodhound 
overrun  the  scent.  [Lord Keeper  Guildford's  Li/e,  vol.  2.  109.) 
'  Jefferies  (he  observes)  espoused  the  matter  with  great  fury, 

*  and,  though  not  much  given  to  law  matters  in  giving  his 
'  judgments,  made  a  prolix  argument ;  there  was  something  ex- 
'  traordinary  at  the  bottom,  but  I  have  no  ground  to  say  what.* 
If  tlicre  is  any  truth  in  the  proverb,  '  tell  me  whom  you  live 
'  with,  and  1  will  tell  you  what  you  are,'  the  obsolete  and 
lunatic  notions,  with  which  this  incidental  topic  seems  to  be 
here  domesticated,  expose  its  nature,  and  will  enable  us  to 
prophesy  its  fate.  Sawyer  and  Jefferies  (461.  531,)  contend 
against  Coke's  construction  of  the  words  '  nisi  publice  prohi- 

*  beautur; '  aware,  that  it  is  an  impediment,  which  they  must 
remove  either  by  argument  or  force.  However,  when  all  they 
can  themselves  offer  in  contradiction,  is  their  mere  general  de- 
nial, an  opinion  laid  down  by  Coke,  adopted  by  Hale,  and  con- 
firmed in  Parliament,  will  not  materially  suffer  from  wanting 
the  sanction  of  two  names,  who  have  come  down  to  us  con- 
nected with  most  that  is  dark  and  scandalous  in  the  most  dis- 
graceful crisis  of  English  law.  This  was  the  time,  when  the 
12  judges  of  England  met,  and  resolved,  and  did  all  subscribe, 
that  it  was  criminal  at  common  law  to  publish  any  news 
whatever,  though  true  and  innocent,  without  license  from  the 
King  !  '  But  can  the  12  judges  extrajudicially,'  says  Lord 
Camden,  '  make  a  thing  law  to  bind  the  kingdom  bj/  a  declara- 
'  tio7i  that  such  is  their  opinion  ?     I  say,  no.     It  is  a  matter  of 

*  impeachment  for  any  judge  to  affirm  it;  there  must  bean  an- 

*  tecedent  principle  or  authority,  from  whence  this  opinion  may 
'  be  fairly  collected,  otherwise  the  opinion  is  null,  and  no- 
'  thing  but  ignorance  can  excuse  the  judge  that  subscribed  iL  ' 
Where  would  Jefferies  have  found  the  antecedent  principle, 
or  authority,  for  the  novelty  he  was  then  palming  upon  the 
Court  ?  No  where  but  in  the  convenient  plea,  that  the  ques- 
tion turned  upon  reaso7is  of  state !  a  topic,  upon  which  Lord 
Camden,  in  this  same  judgment,  proceeds  to  observe,  *  The 
'  common  law  does   not  understand  that  kind  of  reasoning, 

*  nor  do  our  books  take  notice  of  any  such  distinctions.     Ser- 

*  geant  Ashley   was  committed  to  the  Tower,  3.  C.  I.  by  the 

*  House  of  Lords,  only  for  asserting,   in  argument,  that  there 

*  was  *'  a  Law  of  State  "  different  from  the  common  law ;  and 

*  the  Ship- Money  Judges  were  impeached,  first,  for  holding, 
'  that  State  necessity  would  justify  the  raising  money  without 
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*  consent  of  Parliament ;  and  secondly,  that  the  King  was 
'  judge  of  that  necessity. '  The  article  against  Sir  W.  Ber- 
kely,  for  saying  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  govern- 
ment, is  given  2.  Rush.  609. 

It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr  Luders  [Considerations  on 
the  La-iSo  of  High  Treason^  in  the  Article  of  Lein/ing  IVar)^  that 
some  readers  might  raise  an  argument  from  a  paragraph  3. 
List.  9,  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  to  expel  strangers — such 
a  power  being  there  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Royal  authority. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  such  inference  was  contemplated 
by  Coke,  whose  express  authority  to  the  contrary  we  have  al- 
ready cited  ;  nor  is  it  implied  in  the  passage,  which  runs  thus, 

*  to  expulse  strangers,  to  deliver  men  out  of  prison,  to  remove 
'  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute,  &c.  is  levying  of  war, 
'  because  they  take  upon  them  royal  authority^  which  is  against 

*  the  King. '  Now  the  truth  is,  that  this  phrase,  like  many 
others,  has  kept  its  place  in  our  law  books  since  the  time  when 
almost  every  crime  was  included  in  the  charge  of  accroaching, 
assuming,  or  usurpiiig  royal  power.  (P.  C  133.)  Hale,  as  usual, 
gives  the  sensible  reason,    *  because  it  is   generally  against  the 

*  King's  lati's,  and  taking  a  reformation,  which  no  subject  hath  a 

*  right  to  do.'  What  is  conclusive,  howeyer,  is,  that  one  offence 
which  is  spoken  of,  sc.  that  '  against  statutes,'  is  an  act,  such  as 
the  Crown  never  could  perform ;  as  others,  sc.  '  to  level  all  in- 
'  closures,  to  open  prisons,  and  pull  down  meeting-houses, '  are 
such  as  the  Crown  never  either  could  or  did  perform.  Accord- 
ingly, Chief-Justice  Parker  (St.  Tr.  15.  609.)  checks  himself  in 
Damaree's  case,  and  alters  the  expression,  aware  that  the 
only  royal  authority  that  can  be  meant  in  such  a  case,  is  the 
sovereign  authority,  or  that  of  the  law;  '  it  is  taking  on 
'  them  royal  authority ;  nay  more,  for  the  Queen  cannot  pull 

*  them  down  till  the  law  is  altered ;  therefore  he  has  here  taken 

*  on  him  not  only  royal  authority,  but  a  power  that  no  person 

*  in  England  has. ' 

When  the  Crown  lawyers  indulged  Parliament  with  the 
private  opinion  of  Sir  Ed.  Northey,  they  admit  the  value 
which  they  are  disposed  to  place  on  authority  of  this  de- 
scription ;  for  it  was  given  in  answer  to  a  question  of  a  line 
and  a  half,  spliced  on  at  the  end  of  other  questions,  to 
which  his  chief  attention  was  required ;  and  the  answer  ac- 
cordingly is  as  brief, — his  mere  opinion,  and  nothing  more.  It 
is  dated  1705,  and  the  scene  of  action  a  distant  province.  What 
weight,  then,  would  they  not  attribute  to  an  opinion,  where 
principle  is  stated  and  precedent  searched,  given  in  answer  to 
an  elaborate  case,  raising  and  distinguishing  the  several  points 
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in  agitation  ;  the  case  prepared  by  themselves ;  the  answer  re- 
turned by  a  lawyer  of  their  own  selection  ;  the  whole  question 
one  of  deep  and  immediate  domestic  interest ;  at  home  and  in 
our  own  times ;  and  where  the  line  of  law  and   conduct,   as 
chalked  out  in  that  opinion,  was  the  very  line  which  the  go- 
vernment, thus  consulting,  and  thus  advised,  instantly  adopted ! 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  the  public  never  hear  o^  that  opinion — and 
Ministers   seem  speedily  to  forget  it.    Its  effects,  indeed,  were 
visible  in  the  original  debate  on  the  Alien  Act,  which  was  pro- 
posed in  conformity  with  its  suggestions,  and  when  that  prero- 
gative, which  it  denied,  was  accordingly  most  gingerly  handled, 
and  whispered  in  a  very  subaltern  and  humble  tone  ;  (it  is  not 
even  noticed  in  the  Preamble  of  the  act,  which  is  itself  through- 
out an  enacting,  and  not  a  declaratory  law) ;  but,  as  bullies  be- 
come louder  and  more  pugnacious  as  they  get  out  of  hearing, 
so   the   Prerogativists    grow   bolder   by  degrees,    as    the   ap- 
prehension of  being  shown   up  from   the  mouth  of  their  own 
coutisel  grew  fainter  and  died  awa}^     As  the  public,  however, 
paid  for  this  opinion,  we  think  it  is  now,  though  somewhat  late, 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.     The  first  part  of  it  lies  within  his 
own  province,  the  principles  and  learning  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  where  his  authority  holds  deservedly  the  very  highest 
place ;  the  second  part  rests  on  an  assumption  of  the  law  of 
nations,  with  which  he  was  less  conversant,  and  where  his  er- 
roneous conclusion  as  to  the  surrender  of  offenders,  has  been, 
by   common  consent  of  Parliament,    vuiiversally   condemned. 
The  following  are  the  questions  which  were  laid  before  Mr 
Sergeant  Hill  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Treasury  m  November 
1792. 

1.  *  Has  the  King  the  power  (unless  restrained  by  the  special  pro- 
visions of  treaty)  to  forbid  any  alien  from  coming  into  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  or  to  require  them  to  depart  from  the  same  ?  Or,  if  such 
power  does  not  exist  generally,  does  it  exist  in  the  cases  of  persons 
charged  with  crimes,  or  of  any  other  description,  and  what  ? 

2.  '  What  are  the  most  effectual  means  which  the  King,  could  by 
law,  order  to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  departure  of  foreigners  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  descriptions  from  the  country  ? 

3.  *  If  foreigners  of  any  of  the  foregoing  descriptions  were,  by 
order  of  the  King  in  council,  put  into  custody  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing conveyed  out  of  this  kingdom,  would  they  be  respectively  enti- 
tled to  have  a  v/rit  of  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

4.  '  If  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  were  to  be  granted  to  any  of  the 
persons  so  detained,  what  return  would  be  made  thereto  ?  And  is 
there  any  return,  in  consequence  of  which  the  court  would  order 
such  persons  to  be  remanded  to  custody,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  ? 
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5.  *  Has  the  King,  by  law,  the  power,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  to  deliver,  upon  requisition  from  foreign  states,  persons 
charged  with  having  been  guilty  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  such 
states  ?  And  is  there  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
crimes  with  which  they  are  charged  ?  ' 
The  answers  are  as  follows. 

*  First,  I  think  the  King  has  not  a  general  power  of  forbidding 
any  Aliens  coming  into  his  dominions,  or  of  requiring  them  to  depart 
from  the  same  ;  for  the  prerogative  is  pari  of  the  common  law,  and 
therefore  depends,  as  all  other  parts  of  the  common  law  do,  on  usa^e; 
and  such  a  general  power  doth  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  usao-e, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  doth  not  exist  generally  in  the  Crown,  though 
I  think  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  the  Crown  hath  that 
power. 

'  There  is  not  only  a  want  of  precedents  of  the  exercise  of  such 
a  general  power  in  the  Crown,  but  there  are  laws  that  make  against 
it.  By  Magna  Charta,  c.  30.,  all  merchants,  not  publicly  prohibited, 
have  a  right  of  safe-conduct  to  come  to  England,  stay  there,  and  go 
out  of  the  same  ;  and,  though  the  statute  speaks  of  merchants,  yet 
Lord  Hale's  opinion  is,  that  under  that  name  all  foreigners  living,  or 
trading  here,  are  comprised,  1.  Hale,  P.  C.  93.;  and  Lord  Coke's 
opinion  is,  that  a  public  prohibition  means  a  prohibition  by  act  of 
Parliament,  2.  Inst.  57.  ;  and,  accordingly,  when  King  Henry  V.  was 
desirous  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bretagne,  who  had  come  in  great 
numbers  into  this  kingdom,  should  quit  the  same,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  authorizing  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  that 
purpose.  St.  3.  H.  .5.  Sess.  2.  c.  3.  By  St.  2.  R.  2.  c.  1.,  all  mer- 
chants, as  well  aliens  as  denizens,  of  all  realms,  in  amity  with  the 
King,  may  safely  come,  and  abide  in  the  realm  under  the  King's  pro- 
tection, as  long  as  they  please  ;  and  there  are  many  other  statutes  to 
the  like  effect.  But  these  statutes  are  in  general  terms,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  some  exceptions  allowed  by  the  law  of  nations  with 
respect  to  crimes,  but  no  others,  that  I  have  discovered. 

'  Secondlij,  L  Hale's  P.  C.  93,  If  the  King  issues  a  proclamation 
of  war  against  any  state,  that  is  a  prohibition  on  all  the  subjects  of 
such  state,  from  coming  into  his  dominions,,  and  a  command  to  depart 
within  the  time  limited  by  such  proclamation,  or  by  treaty  (if  there 
be  any,  as  frequently  there  is),  which  ascertains  the  time  ;  if  not 
within  a  reasonable  time,  according  to  Stat.  27.  Ed,  3.  Sess.  2.  c.  17-, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  found  in  the  kingdom  after  the  time  for  theilh 
departure,  the  King  may  either  suffer  them  to  continue,  or  else  (if 
not  accepted  in  the  declaration  of  war)  order  them  to  be  dealt  with 
as  prisoners  of  war,  the  facts  would  be  a  good  return  to  a  Habeas 
Corpus,  if  any  should  be  procured  for  them,  and  they  must  be  re- 
manded. So  far  is,  I  think,  clear.  But  as  to  subjects  of  states  in 
amity,  I  think  the  King  hath  no  potver  over  any,  if  they  do  not  offend 
his  laws,  but  such  as  are  charged  by  the  states,  whose  subjects  they 
are,  with  high  treason,  or  murder,  or  defrauding  their  state,  or  other 
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atrocious  crimes.  And  as  to  them,  if  the  sovereign  of  such  state  ap- 
plies to  have  them  delivered  up,  I  think  his  Majesty  is,  by  the  consti- 
tution, invested  with  a  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  application  ; 
and,  if  granted,  may  issue  a  proclamation  either  to  quit  his  domi- 
nions, or  else  may  order  them  to  be  apprehended  and  sent  in  safe  cus- 
todjs  and  delivered  to  such  persons,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to 
which  they  belong  shall  appoint;  and  if  any  of  them  should  procure 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  the  special  matter  might  be  returned,  and 
they  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  discharged  ;  for  this  is  warranted  by 
the  practice  of  nations,  and  is  therefore  not  part  of  the  Legislative, 
but  of  the  executive  power,  which  is  vested  solely  in  the  King,  who, 
as  observed  by  a  late  learned  judge  (].  Bl.  Comm.  253),  with  regard 
to  foreign  concerns,  is  representative  of  his  people,  and  what  is  done 
by  the  royal  authority  with  regard  to  foreign  powers  (he  adds),  is  the 
act  of  the  whole  nation  :  and  the  prerogative  in  this  respect  has  always 
been  taken  to  be  so  clear,  that  no  foreigner  ever  contested  it  in  the 
English  Courts  of  Justice  ;  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  appears  to  have 
been  designedly  so  penned,  as  not  to  interfere  with  it  ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition in  that  act  (Sect.  9.  &  12.)  against  removing  prisoners  from  one 
prison  to  another,  or  sending  them  abroad,  is  confined  to  subjects  of 
this  realm,  whereas  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  extend  to  all 
persons  and  all  prisoners,  without  once  mentioning  the  subjects  of 
the  realm  ;  and  therefore  all  the  others  are  intended  to  extend  to 
Aliens,  and  these  not  so.  For  these  reasons,  I  think,  no  effectual 
means  can  be  taken  otherwise  than  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  to  en- 
force the  departure  of  foreigners,  who  are  subjects  of  states  in  ami- 
ty of  any  description,  except  those  already  mentioned.  November 
27,  1792.     G.  Hill,  Lincoln's  Inn. ' 

How  strong  the  inclination  of  Sergeant  Hill  (the  favoured 
referee  of  Government)  must  have  been,  to  put  in  a  word  for  the 
prerogative,  if  possible,  is  evinced  by  the  paragraph  regarding 
offenders,  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Sergeant 
Davy,  [St.  Tr.  20.  78),  in  his  argument  on  Somerset's  case, 
derives  a  powerful  appeal  from  the  known  contrary  practice : 

*  To   punish    not   even    a   criminal   for   offences   against    the 

*  laws   of  another   country ;    to    set  free   a  galley  slave,    who 

*  is  a  slave  by  his  crimes, — and  yet  to  make  a  slave  of  a 
'  Negro,  who  is  one  by  his  complexion,  is  a  cruelty  and  an 
'  absurdity,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  take  place  here :  such, 

*  as  if  proixiulged,  would  make  England  a  disgrace  to  all  the 
'  nations  under  Heaven,  for  reducing  a  man  guiltless  ao-ainst 
'  the  laws,  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  the  worst  and  most  ab- 
'  ject  state. '  The  celebrated  judgment  on  the  retiu'n  to  this 
Habeas  Corpus  (A.  D.  1773),  which  discharged  the  Negro 
(notwithstanding  a  continued  contrary  usage,  and  all  tlie  a[)- 
prehended  danger  from  letting  loose  14  or  15,000  Negroes,  the 
number  then   supposed  to  be   in  Englaml),   seems  to  conipre- 
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liend  in  principle  the  present  case.  Even  that  most  injured 
portion  of  the  human  race,  whom  the  avarice  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  has  degraded  from  the  rank  of  persons  to  that  of 
things,  and  whose  chains  the  English  legislature  itself  had  rivet- 
ed, found  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  would  not  permit  him 
to  wear  them  here.  Lord  Holt  declared,  *  as  soon  as  a  negro 
'  came  into  England,  he  became  free.  *  Lord  Worth ington  re- 
peated, *  as  soon  as  a  man  puts  foot  upon  English  ground,   he 

*  is  free;  a  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 

*  ill  usage,  and  may  have  a  Habeas  Corpus,  if  restrained  of  his 

*  liberty. '  And  even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  whilst  villenage  was 
scarce  worn  out,  when  a  master,  who  had  brought  a  slave  from 
Russia,  and  would  have  scourged  him,  was  questioned  for  it, 
it  was  resolved,  that  England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  a  slave  to 
breathe  in.  When  Lord  Mansfield  and  his  brethren  held,  that 
Somerset,  a  foreign  slave,  must  stand,  despite  of  the  claim  of 
slavery,  in  the  rank  of  any  other  foreigner,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act,  which  in  the  case  of  foreigners  is  now  suspended  by  the 
Alien  act,  immediately  released  him  from  the  vessel  which  was 
about  to  carry  him  away.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
it  is  the  return  of  this  inestimable  writ  that  makes  Government 
bhrink,  and  reduce  its  claim  from  one  of  imprisonment  and 
deportation,  to  a  paper  order  to  depart.  In  the  case  of 
Knight  V.  Wedderburn,  (A.  D.  1778,) — [Dictionary  of  De- 
cisions, Vol.  33.  p.  14,5'l-5,)  the  Scottish  Supreme  Court  came 
to  the  same  decision  on  their  analogous  act  of  A.D.  1701. 
c.  6.  *  for  preventing  wrongous  imprisonment ; '  which  pro- 
viding,   that    '  no   person  shall    be  transported    forth   of  this 

*  kingdom,'  except  with  his  own  consent  given  before  a  judge, 
or  by  legal  sentence,  was  held  of  itself,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  a  positive  protection.  In  the  face  of  statute, 
then,  and  of  decision,  is  it  not  a  monstrous  doctrine  to  maintain, 
that  the  Crown  can  do  indirectly  by  proclamation  what  it  can- 
not do  directly  by  its  own  arm  ?  W^e  should  like  to  see  an  at- 
torney-general venture  on  an  indictment  for  disobedience.  The 
King's  Bench  in  1813,  {IL  v.  Eastboimie^  4.  Easl.  103.)  de- 
termined that  a  foreigner  gained  a  settlement  in  England  by 
occupying  a  tenement  of  L.  1 0  per  annum  ;  he  was  not  indeed 
made  relievable,  as  casual  poor,  but  the  Court  expressly  held, 

*  he  had  that  interest,  which  enabled  him  to  gain  a  settlement  by 

*  the  provisions  of  the  legislature. '  There  is  no  intimation,  that 
though  in  this  manner  chargeable,  and  as  it  were  ascrijHus 
gleba,  he  is  removable  from  his  settlement  at  the  volition  of  the 
Crown.  The  law,  when  it  tells  an  alien  he  may  in  many  cases 
pent  a  house,  in  all  occupy,  gain  a  parish  settlement  here,  carry 
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on  his  trade,  acquire  to  any  extent  personal  property,  maintain 
all  personal  actions,  have  his  Habeas  Corpus,  if  his  liberty  is 
infringed,  &c.,  means  surely  to  perform  that  which  it  promises: 
But  it  can  only  do  so,  by  taking  him  under  its  protection.  If  it 
leaves  him  liable  to  be  torn  from  his  home,  driven  from  his  set- 
tlement, hurried  from  the  management  of  his  trade,  from  his 
property,  and  from  the  courts  where  he  was  suing,  and  above 
all,  if  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  denied  him,  and  this  too  at 
a  moment's  warning,  in  the  very  case  where  it  is  principally 
wanted,  because  a  minister  signifies  to  him  his  displeasure,  it  is 
in  vain  to  say  the  law  gives  him  such  rights  at  all.  A  right,  with 
no  legal  security  for  its  enjoyment,  and  which  therefore  must, 
if  violated,  be  without  a  remedy,  loses  that  character  which 
the  law  of  England  impresses  upon  every  thing  to  which  it  gives 
that  sacred  name.  The  having  let  drop  such  an  idea  in  the 
Banker's  case,  was  made  an  article  of  impeachment  against 
Lord  Somers;  Foster  calls  it  throwing  out  to  a  drowning  man 
a  rope,  which  will  not  reach  him,  giving  our  children  baubles, 
when  they  ask  for  bread.  However  mildly  for  a  time  the  sys- 
tem may  work,  it  is  mere  permission  ;  the  jealousy,  and  suspi- 
cion, which  have,  as  it  were,  palisadoed  the  law  in  our  own 
case  against  every  possibility  of  tyrannical  oppression,  makes  it 
an  hypocritical  piece  of  mockery  to  go  about  assuring  a  fo- 
reigner, that  he  need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  for  that  he  is 
equally  secure.  If  our  ancestors  had  accepted  such  an  answer, 
we  should  have  been  at  this  time  some  third-rate  power  in  Eu- 
rope; a  pulk  of  Cossacks  might  have  found  very  comfortable 
quarters  in  Westminster  Hall;  and  have  been  now  pricking  with 
the  point  of  their  lance  the  Chancery  and  the  Exchequer  into 
rather  unseasonable  activity. 

8.  Precedents,  however,  are  next  announced,  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  their  champions  come  forward  to  take  up  the 
glove  of  any  challenger,  and  make  good  the  proposition,  which 
legal  proof  of  a  more  precise  character  has  been  insufficient  to 
maintain.  Now,  precedents,  properly  so  called,  are  Judicial 
decisions,  determining  the  point  on  solemn  argument;  more 
loosely,  they  may  include  parliamentary  petitions,  proclama- 
tions, orders  of  council,  and  public  acts  of  state,  or  perhaps 
the  mere  practice  of  certain  ministers  whilst  in  office.  But 
it  is  not  pretended  by  our  adversaries,  that  they  have  the 
least  glimpse  or  shadow  of  judicial  p-ecedcnt.  There  is  no 
trace  that  the  words  were  ever  uttered  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, but  amidst  that  rabble-rout  of  domineering  and  precipi- 
tate declamation,  in  which  Jefferies  caroused.  But  even  ju- 
dicial precedents  themselves  are  far  from  being  univei'sally  con- 
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elusive.  The  declaration  of  the  twelve  judges  under  Scroggs 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
contrary  to  law,  as  resting  upon  no  principle.  In  a  chapter 
of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  arrest  attention,  namely  trea- 
son.   Lord   Coke   found    so    many  indictments  and   attainders 

*  which  are  not  warrantable  by  law  at  this  day, '  that  he  re- 
solves in  the  preface  to  his  Sd  Institute  to  follow  the  old  and 
sure  rule,  '  Quod  judicandum  estlegibus,  non  exemplis. '  And 
indeed  where  the  question  is  never  brought  before  the  Court 
for  deliberate  discussion,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  King's  Bench 
declared  with  great  unanimity,  in  the  case  of  general  war- 
rants, and  Lord  Camden  and  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  case 
of  the  seizure  of  papers,  '  most  heartily  concurred  in  that  opi- 

*  nion,  that,  no  objections  having  been  taken  to  the  returns,  and 

*  the  matter  having  passed  sub   silentio,  the  precedents   were  of 

*  no  we/g/it. '  Yet  these  were  precedents,  in  which  the  Courts 
had  often  heard  the  returns  read  without  the  slightest  animad- 
version (10.  St.  Tr.  1170),  and  on  the  first  branch  of  which  Mr 
B.  Carteret  Webb,  the  then  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  published 
in  his  justification  a  collection  of  similar  warrants,  issued  by  dif- 
ferent Secretaries  of  State,  on  various  occasions  in  almost  every 
reign  for  the  preceding  hundred  years. 

In  a  case  therefore,  like  the  present,  we  should  not  have  felt 
ourselves  debarred  from  entering  into  proof  of  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those,  by  which  the  authority  of  other  precedents  of  this  im- 
portant description  had  been  destroyed.  But  we  are  relieved  from 
the  necessity :  for  there  is  not  one  such  precedent  in  existetice !  and 
we  are  remitted  to  the  subordinate  and  subsidiary  class,  which 
consists  of  the  threats,  or  attempts  of  government  to  exercise  the 
power.  We  are  really  astonished  at  the  small  amount  of  vio- 
lence, which  thirty  years  search  into  the  annals  of  injustice  has 
been  able  to  bring  forward  ;  since  evil  examples,  of  a  certain 
date  at  least,  are  generally  to  be  had  for  looking  for,  to  give 
colour  to  any  the  most  iniquitous  proceedings.  We  argue  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  few  facts,  which  are  paraded  as  equiva- 
lent to  prescriptive  usage,  are  all  literally  true,  and  accurately 
stated  :  whereas  it  is  a  most  suspicious  circumstance,  that  there 
was  never  any  fair  and  reasonable  discussion,  where  instances 
were  advanced  as  proofs,  of  which  upon  further  examination, 
(though  with  all  the  disadvantages  to  which  such  remote  in- 
quiries are  exposed)  so  large  a  proportion  have  been  shown  to 
advance  the  contrary  conclusion.  Look  only  at  the  period, 
which  in  the  silence  of  all  antiquity,  as  to  the  law,  is  selected  to 
show  that  every  thing,  which  was  once  done  in  it  by  the  out- 
stretched hand  of  power,  mu^t  be  taken  to  be  lawful !   consider 
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the  defenceless  objects  on  whom  this  storm  would  fall ;  the  obscu- 
rity which  might  close  round  many  cases,  and  hide  them  from  the 
public  knowledge;  the  prejudices  which  would  shut  many  out 
from  sympathy,  and  too  often  rejoice  in  their  oppression ;  re- 
member our  total  ignorance  of  every  circumstance  which  ac- 
companied each  specific  exercise  of  power,  and  which  might  ex- 
plain or  change  its  nature ;  think  of  the  difficulty  of  shaking 
hands  and  connecting  the  cause  with  the  effect  over  a  chasm  of 
300  years ;  and  some  idea  may  be  then  formed  of  the  honesty 
or  sagacity  of  that  complacent  acquiescence,  which  (in  a  case 
whose  principle  is  found  in  no  contemporary  text  book,  nor  a 
hint  to  be  tortured  out  of  any  single  statute),  professes  itself  sa- 
tisfied with  the  proof  by  precedent,  of  what  Finch  would  have 
called  the  Regality  of  the  banishment  of  strangers  !  We  will 
examine  the  cases  which  have  been  adduced;  but  it  will  be  seen 
shortly  what  English  Judges  and  English  Parliaments  have  pro- 
claimed on  the  insignificance  and  worthlessness  of  such  autho- 
rities ;  and  in  their  names  we  protest  against  being  thus  set  to 
untwist  what  is  at  best  only  a  rope  of  sand.  (P.  D.  34.  624.) 

Mr  Yorke,  in  1816,  quoted  the  PetitionsoH\ie  Commons  in  1. 
R.  2.,  that  aliens  generally,  and  Bohemians,  may  depart  the  king- 
dom, and  an  Act  1.  H.  5  as  to  Merchants.  He  founded  his  argu- 
ment on  the  distinction  between  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  pe- 
tition, and  that  of  a  statute.  The  zeal  with  which  his  speeches 
boil  over  against  foreigners  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  John 
Knight,  a  patriotic  member  for  Bristol,  who,  when  the  Prince  on 
throne  was  himself  a  foreigner,  had  the  decency  to  propose  in  the 
Parliament,  *  to  kick  all  foreigners  out  of  the  nation. '  But  still  it 
is  strange,  that  he  should  mingle  in  this  species  of  discussion,  if 
ignorant  that  such  petitions  were  at  that  time  mcipicjit  statutes. 
What  is  Mr  Justice  Foster's  argument  on  such  documents, 
when  he  builds  upon  them  the  most  substantial  partof  his  judg- 
ment on  the  legality  of  press- warrants?  (Foster's  Croivn  Cases. 
161.)     *  These  i^etitions,  though  styled  in  the  record  the  peti- 

*  tions  of  the  Commons,  as  having  probably  begun  in  that  House, 

*  were  really  the  Acts  of  both  Houses^ — otherwise  they  could  not 

*  have  been  offered  to  the  King  in  a  Parliamentary  way.     For 

*  the  ancient  method  of  passing  bills  was,  that  the  matter  of  the 

*  bill  was  tendered  to  the  Crown  for  the  Royal  assent  by  both 
'  Houses  in  form  of  petitions;  and,  according  to  the  answer  from 

*  the  throne,  they  passed  into  laws,  or  were  rejected.'  (1.  Rusk. 
574.)  Glanville  also,  in  his  speech,  1628,  upon  the  sovereign 
power,  at  a  committee  of  both  Houses,  is  very  express  in  show- 
ing the  practice  which  prevailed  till  2.  H.  5.,  of  the  Crown 
s(mietimes  passing  part  only  of  such  petition  into  a  law,  and  some- 
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times  engrafting  qualifications  of  its  own  :  whence  he  concludes, 
that  as  '  the  King,  according  to  the  usage  of  those  times,  might 
'  insert  the  savings  into  his  answers,  which  would  pass  from 

*  thence  into  the  statute-roll,  that  this  only  gives  some  little 
'  colour,  but  is  no  proof  at  all  that  the  petitions  also  were  with 

*  savings.' 

There  is  no  such  distinction,  therefore,  as  Mr  Yorke  presum- 
ed ;  and  where  he  says,  '  it  would  be  observed,  that  it  was  found 

*  necessary  to  pass  a  law  with  regard  to  the  foreign  merchants, 

*  and  the  prerogative  was  not  found  sufficient,'  it  follows  that, 
since  these  petitions  are  now  shown  to  be  also  acts,  the  force  of 
the  partial  inference  which  he  would  have  drawn,  governs  the 
whole  case,  and  proves  the  insufficiency  of  the  prerogative  al- 
together. [P.  D.  34.  1069-1135.)  Lord  Ellenborough  falls 
into  an  error  still  more  difficult  to  understand ;  '  on  the  subject 
'  of  merchant  strangers,  the  citizens  of  London  presented  a 
'  petition  to  Edward  L,  asserting  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 

*  reign  to  send  such  Aliens  out  of  the  country ;  and  the  King 
'  concurred  in  that  opinion  :  such  then  was  the  impression  al- 

*  most  immediately  after  Magna  Charta  was  enacted. '  Were 
the  King  and  Sir  William  Curtis  to  agree  on  a  point  of  pre- 
rogative at  the  present  day,  their  concurrent  opinion  might  not 
perhaps  be  thought  absolutely  conclusive  on  the  law.  But  let 
us  see  how  the  matter  stands.  Notwithstanding  this  authorita- 
tive appeal  to  18.  Ed.  1.,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  had  the 
precaution  to  turn  to  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  and  he  there  found, 
— \sf,  that  it  was  a  petition,  not  to  the  King  as  sovereign,  but 
addressed  to  him  as  sitthig  in  Parliament.^  and  acting  by  its  ad- 
vice and  authority ;  and,  2r/,  that  the  King,  in  his  answer,  ex- 
pressly referred  to  Parliament  as  the  only  competent  autho- 
rity. The  petition  was,  that  foreign  merchants  be  expel- 
led the  country,  for  they  tended  to  the  impoverishment  of 
the  citizens.  The  King's  answer  was  somewhat  wiser;  '  foreign 
•*  merchants  were  useful ;  and  he  had  not  the  advice  of  his  great 

*  cmmcil  to  expel  them. '  Even  had  this  been  otherwise,  it 
would  not  have  afforded  an  inference,  that  the  Londoners 
were  petitioning  the  King  for  any  thing  beyond  a  legal  exer- 
cise of  his  proclamation,  since  a  few  years  before,  on  the  charge 
of  using  false  weights,  &c.  the  Commons  had  granted  the  King 
a  50th  part  of  their  moveables,  on  condition  of  expelling  them 
the  kingdom.  Afterwards  (1289)  the  King  and  Lords,  repent- 
ing the  absence  of  their  money-lenders,  recalled  them;  and  then 
came  this  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  those,  who,  representing 
trading  companies  and  corporation  franchises,  found  themselves 
•defrauded  of  their  bargain. 
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Foiled  by  a  reference  to  public  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, the  prerogative  lawyers  next  betake  themselves  to  rum- 
mage in  a  corner  of  their  own :  And,  after  all  the  lauda- 
ble industry  which  has  been  exhausted  in  this  honourable 
cause,  what  is  the  result  ?  Not  a  scrap  of  law  discovered  :  and 
even  from  the  sweepings  of  the  Council  Board,  that  ojjicina  ty^ 
rannidos  (where  the  rack  was  long  an  instrument  of  state),  no- 
thing has  been  raked  out  through  the  whole  despotism  of  Eng- 
lish history,  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  but  the  ragged 
instances  which  follow ;  and  who  can  say,  whether  really  en- 
forced, or  even  in  those  times  only  so  many  abortive  experi- 
ments, or  muttered  threats  ?  Mr  Mitford,  in  1793  {P.  D.  30. 
217),  mentions  an  order  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  when  the 
influx  of  foreigners  was  greatly  feared,  that  they  should  be 
detained  on  their  arrival  at  the  ports  ;  and  Lord  Redesdale  cit- 
ed in  1816  [P.  D.  34.  1137.),  '  as  an  instance  of  a  prerogative 

*  extremely  similar,  a  proclamation  by  Henry  V.,  by  which  the 

*  keepers  of  the  passage  were  ordered  to  stop  all  Aliens  on 

*  their  approach  to  our  shores,  to  inquire  into  their  business, 

*  and  to  transmit  their  answers  to  the  Crown,  before  they  could 

*  obtain  permission  to  land. '  Now,  who  can  presume  to  know, 
that  any  instance  producible  from  the  reign  of  the  Henries, 
may  not  have  passed  in  a  season,  and  in  a  manner,  when  all 
claim  of  independent  right  was  out  of  the  question  ?  We  have 
already  shown,  that  the  mandates  of  Henry  III.  disprove  a 
general  authority  :  though  such  would  only  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent of  the  same  downright  force,  which  his  barons  assumed: 
These  proclamations,  however,  of  H.  4.  and  H.  5.  (one  or 
both,  if  there  is  no  misprint),  would  be  in  fact  only  compliances 
with  the  laxvs,  which  were  at  that  time  in  existence.  What  those 
laws  were,  the  references  made  alio  intuitu  by  Mr  York,  sufli- 
ciently  show ;  and  it  is  the  proper  office  of  a  proclamation  to 
enforce  the  law  when  made,  though  not  itself  to  make  it.  The 
state  paper  office  (P.  Z),  34.  1140.)  was  examined  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  he  found,  under  5th  October 
1571,  a  project  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  drawn  out  by 
Lord  Burleigh,  providing,  that  a  general  search  should  be  made 
for  foreigners,  with  orders  thereon,  especially  against  the 
Scotch.  The  Reports  of  the  Privy  Council  also  contain,  28th 
October  1571,  a  statement  touching  the  daily  increase  of  fo- 
reigners  in  the  country ;  and  10th  December  1574,  a  consulta- 
tion '  relative  to  the  case  of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  charg- 
'  ed  with  some  designs  against  the  state ;   and  though  no  posi- 

*  tive  proof  was  given,  yet  being  suspected  to  be  of  lewd  behavi- 
'  our,  it  was  thought  fit  to  send  him  out  of  the  realm ;  and 
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*  20tli  November  1575,  a  letter  was  read  from  Plymouth,  re- 

*  specting  a  Frenchman  committed  to  prison  there  for  words 

*  spoken  at  Rochelle;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  if  that  were  the 
'  fact,  he  should  be  banished  the  realm  \*ithout  delay,  but  that,  if 

*  the  language  were  used  in  England,  he  should  be  dealt  with 

*  according  to  the  quality  of  his  offence  ! '  Mr  Sergeant  Copley 
quoted  these  same  cases  in  the  debate  (P.  D.  38,  823.)  of  A.  D. 
1818,  but  added  nothing  further.  {Neiv  Series,  7.  1851.808.) 
Lord  Liverpool  repeated  one  of  them  again  in  1822.  Mr  Peel 
was  fortunate  to  discover  another  instance,  whereupon  he 
suggests  that  Elizabeth  perhaps  recollected  at  one  period  of 
her   reign,  that   expression    '  nisi   anted  j'f'ohihiti, '   for   that 

*  in   her   Council  Register  may  be   seen  copies  of  directions 

*  issued  to   Bishops  and   the  Master  of  the  Rolls,   and  to  two 

*  Aldermen   of  London,  directing  that  all  foreigners,   7iot  be- 

*  longing  to  anjj  church  or  congregation,  should  be  ordered  pre- 

*  sently  to  avoid  the  kingdom. ' 

These  form  the  sum  total  of  official  documents,  which  Go- 
vernment has  been  able,  after  thirty  years  search,  to  get  to- 
gether. Mr  Wetherell  has  indeed  gone  a  little  farther,  and 
laid  antiquarian  collectors  under  contribution.  He  referred 
to  Sir  Dudly  Digby's  compilation,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  King  of  France  complained  of  Elizabeth's  having  given 
shelter  to  the  relics  of  the  Hugonots  after  the  massacre  of 
St   Bartholomew,    and   required   *  not  only  that  they  should 

*  be  admonished,  but  that  they  should  be  commanded   to  re- 

*  turn. '  Burleigh  and  Sir  T.  Smith  instructed  Sir  F.  Wal- 
singham  to  expostulate,  for  '  It  is  the  privilege  of  Great  Britain 

*  to  receive  exiles  of  France  and   every  other  country,   but,  if 

*  they  attempt  any  thing  to  the  disquietude  of  the  realm,  they 

*  are  sent  away, '  He  adds  an  occurrence  from  the  reign  of 
James  1.  wiiere  the  Court  of  Spain,  remonstrating  against  the 
expulsion  of  a  Spaniard  from  this  country,  the  answer  was, 

*  that  he  had  been  intriguing  at  Court. ' 

From  among  these  instances  we  wilt  first  dispose  of  that  part  of 
Burleigh's  order,  5th  Oct.  157 J,  which  regards  the  Scotch  ;  the 
dismissal  of  two  of  whom  was  for  a  time  specifically  relied  upon, 
till  the  statute  of  7.  H.  7.  c.  7.  turned  up,  by  which  all  Scots, 
not  made  denizens,  were  to  depart  the  realm  within  forty 
days  after  proclamation,  upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods,' 
an  act  not  repealed  till  4.  James  I.  The  directions  in  the 
Council  Register  mentioned  by  Mr  Peel,  are  explained  by  the 
description  of  foreigners,  to  whom  they  relate,  *  those  not  be- 

*  longing  to  any  church,  or  congregation, '  that  is  anabaptists. 
{Nealc  1.  339.)     '  The  weight  of  the  laws  fell  heaviest  upon 
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*  some  of  the  German  anabaptists,  w/zo  refused  to  join  ivHh  the 
^  Dtilch,  or  English  churches. '  The  Dutch  church  had  been 
estabhshed  A.  D.  1550  as  a  corporation,  under  the  superintcnd- 
ance  of  John  a  Lasco ;  in  the  patent  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  are 
peremptorily  commanded  to  respect  them  :  But  having  been  pnt 
down  by  Mary,  they  as  well  as  the  French  protestants  were  re- 
stored by  Elizabeth;  the  refugees  increased  in  1568,  and  as 
Elizabeth  and  James  both  granted  them  a  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  they  refused  to  their  own  puritan  subjects,  (whom  the 
Dutch  church  was  forbidden,  1573,  to  receive  into  their  com- 
munion), they  brought  over  with  them  not  only  their  manufac- 
tures, but  the  spirit,  and  the  example  of  religious  freedom. 
From  these  indulgences,  however,  the  anabaptists  were  special- 
ly excluded  ;  in  a  statute  of  H.  8.  anabaptists  are  mentioned  by 
name,  as  '  to  he  burnt  in  some  open  fAace  I '  In  154.9  a  commis- 
sion was  granted  from  the  council  of  the  young  and  gentle  Ed- 
ward to  the  Bishops,  &c.  to  search  for  anabaptists,  and,  if  irre- 
claimable, to  hand  them  over  to  the  secular  arm ;  and  even 
Mr  Southey   {V.  2.  296.)   admits  them  to  have  been   *  at  this 

*  time  under  the  ban  of  society. '  Crosby  (68.  69.)  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  baptists, — (whose  first  congregation  in 
England  seems  to  have  been  about  A.  D.  1640,)  gives  froni 
Wall  and  Fuller  the  history  of  the  twenty-seven  anabaptists, 
who  were  apprehended  1575,  in  a  private  house  without  Aid- 
gate  Bar ;  these  were  disposed  of  in  different  ways ;  out  of  eleven 
(all  Dutchmen)  who  were  condemned  to  be  burnt,  the  sentence 
was  only  carried  into  execution  against  two,  and  the  rest  were 
banished.  Banishment,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  was  mercy  ; 
and  they,  who  apply  such  a  precedent  to  unoffending  aliens  in 
general,  must  suppose,  that  the  government  by  law  could  burn 
them  all,  but  in  its  humanity  mitigates  its  claim  to  the  punish- 
ment of  exile  !  It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  by  35. 
Elizabeth,  c.  1.  non-conformists  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and 
go  into  perpetual  banishment, — which  act  Lord  Chancellor  King 
has  described  as  placing  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  felons 
were  in  at  common  law  :  But  surely  religious  excommunication, 
thus  enforced  into  outlawry,  will  hardly  establish  the  universal 
proposition  for  which  it  is  produced. 

We  will  assume  for  the  present  purpose,  that  the  other 
instances  make  out  an  occasional  exercise  of  the  power;  it 
remains  to  see  how  far  they  bear  upon  its  legality.  If  ever 
any  Sovereign  was  excusable  in  taking  summary  and  vior. 
lent  precautions  of  this  nature,  it  was  Elizabeth,  in  the  posi- 
tions where  she  then  stood,  threatened  from  within  and  from 
without,  deposed  by  excommunication,  and  invaded  by  a  coi^-? 
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secrated  armada.  Her  temper  led  her  to  cut  a  knot,  rather  than 
untie  it ;  and  the  affectionate  confidence  of  the  majority  of  her 
people  humoured  her  in  irregularities  and  excesses,  which,  as 
Clarendon  most  justly  observes,  she  never  pretended  to  claim 
at  the  time  under  the  colour  of  law.  The  council  orders,  and 
the  statements  of  private  practice,  such  as  we  are  now  discussing, 
would  not  have  the  notoriety  belonging  even  to  a  proclamation:  yet 
the  length  to  which  proclamations  outran  their  tether,  (as  if  theSl. 
H.  8.  c.  8.  had  never  been  repealed),  is  known  to  every  one:who 
has  looked  farther  than  the  veriest  children's  history  of  England. 
Elizabeth  published  declarations  of  martial  law  against  persons 
importing  bulls,  and  forbidden  books,  and  against  idle  va- 
gabonds. She  prohibited,  by  edict,  the  cultivation  of  woad, 
because  she  disliked  its  smell.  She  sent  out  her  officers 
to  break  every  sword,  and  clip  every  ruff,  whose  length 
exceeded  the  dimensions  which  were  most  agreeable  to  her 
royal  eye.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  following  her  exam- 
ple ;  pulled  down  new  houses  in  London,  forfeited  the  mate- 
rials, fined  the  builders,  and  compelled  the  country  gentlemen, 
by  severe  penalties,  to  go  home  to  their  counties.  Mean  time 
the  state  tribunal  was  at  hand  to  intimidate  the  obstinate  into 
submission.  Hudson's  penegyrical  treatise  on  the  Star-Chara- 
ber,  will  show  what  importance  ought  to  be  attached  in  legal 
argument  to  questions  which  would  come  before  that  Court, 
even  when  Englishmen  were  the  complainants,  and  the  prero- 
gative was  publicly  assumed,  (2.  Coll.  Jurid.  107.)     *  I  come 

*  now  to  express  the  great  and  high  jurisdiction  of  this  Courts 

*  which,  by  the  arm  of  Sovereignty,  punisheth  errors  creeping 

*  into  the  commonwealth,  which  otherwise  might  prove  dan- 
'  gerous  and  infectious  diseases ;   or  giveth  life  to   the  execu- 

*  tion  of  laws,  or  the  performance  of  such  things,  as  are  neces- 

*  sary  in  the  commonwealth,  yea  although  no  positive  laxo,  or 

*  continued  custom  of  common-law,  giveth  warrant  to  it.  Such 
'  are  all  punishments  of  breach  of  proclamations,  before  they 
'  have  the  strength  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  this  court 

*  has  stretched  as  far  as  any  act  of  Parliament  ever  did.  As 
'41.  Eliz.,  builders  of  houses  in  London  were  sentenced,  and 
'  their  houses  ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  to 
'  be  distributed  to  the  benefit  of  the  parish  where  the  building 

*  was  ;  which  dispositions  of  the  goods  soundeth  as  a  great  ex- 
'  tremity,  and  beyond  the  warrant  of  our  laws ;  and  yet  surely 

*  very  necessary,  if  any  thing  would  deter  men  from  that  hor- 
'  rible  mischief  of  increasing  that  head,  which  is  swoln  to  a 
'  great  hugeness  already. '  James  I.  in  his  speech  to  Parlia- 
ment, April  5th,  16 14-  (termed,  for  its  tone  of  benignity  and 
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concession,  Flowers  of  Grace),  allows  himself  an  Intermediate 
space  for  the  operation  of  proclamations,  during  which  tyranny 
would  have  free  quarter,  '  As  touching  proclamations,  which  in 
'  the  last  Parliament  were  excepted  against,  as  he  is  a  trailor- 

*  ous  subject  that  will  say  a  king  may  not  proclaim,  and  bind 

*  by  it,   so  did  1  never  intend  proclamations  to  have  force  of 

*  law,  but  to  prevent  sudden  mischiefs  arising,  wherein  the  law 

*  hath  not  provision,  until  a  Parliament  can  provide. '  Yet  in 
times  so  precarious  and  full  of  danger,  the  Judges  of  England 
did  not  shrink  from  the  obligation  of  their  office  and  their 
oath.  They  discharged  several  personswho  had  been  committed 
to  prison  '  by  noblemen  and  counsellors,  against  the  laws  of  the 
'  realm.'  It  was  in  vain,  (1.  And.  297.  34.  Eliz.)  '  pur  que 
'  aucun  grandees  fuerunt  offend  et  procure  un  commandement 

*  a  les  juges  que  ils  ne  ferr  issint  apres  ceo. '  The  Twelve 
Judges,  notwithstanding  such  interference  and  such  command- 
ment, recite  the  grievances  complained  of  in  a  Remonstrance, 
to  which  they  set  their  hands,  and  declare,  that  their  duty  is 
imperative,  to  grant  relief  and  help  according  to  the  laws.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  acts  of  '  noblemen  and  counsellors '  of  that 
day,  that  we  shall  seek  either  for  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  an 
English  court  of  justice. 

Admitting,  then,  that  a  practice  may  have  crept  in,  whilst 
prerogative  was  daily  stretching  out  its  wing  a  little  further, 
it  will  not  follow,  as  Mr  Peel  surmises,  that  it  was  from 
any  recollection  or  application  of  the  *  nisi  anted  prohibiti ' 
passage  in  Magna  Charta;  for,  let  us  ask  the  law,  speaking 
in  the  voice  of  its  great  contemporary  masters,  what  was 
the  construction  which  that  passage  was  then  legally  receiv- 
ing, and  what  was  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  the  great- 
est offices,  both  as  Crown  lawyers  and  as  Judges,  on  the 
legal  usage  ?  Coke  and  Hale  carry  us  down  from  Elizabeth  to 
C.  11.  both  inclusive ;  they  connect  the  two  extremes  of  the 
period,  when  more  was  heard  about  prerogative  in  a  day  than 
we  now  hear  in  a  year ;  they  are  indisputably  the  greatest 
names,  too,  in  our  national  jurisprudence  :  But,  for  the  sake  of 
trying  the  value  of  the  instances,  which  are  now  advanced  as 
precedents,  we  are  not  called  on  to  use  their  judgments  as  com- 
mentators on  a  debateable  point  of  law  ;  but  are  merely  examin- 
ing them  on  a  question  of  contemporaneous  fact.  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that  if  the  lawyers  of  their  day  conceived  these  instances 
of  the  dismissal  of  aliens,  some  of  which  were  passing  under 
their  eyes,  the  rest  only  a  few  years  preceding,  to  be  indeed 
examples  of  a  prerogative,  claimed  and  allowed  accordingly, 
that  Coke  and  Hale,  in  the  face  of  the  profession  and  the 
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piiblie,  should  liave  dared  to  put  forward,  as  they  both  have 
done,  a  statement  of  the  hiw  contrary  to  the  very  usage 
that  the  age  in  which  they  were  writing,  was  at  the  time 
acknowledainjT  and  receiving  as  constitutional  ?  Yet  either 
this  must  be  assumed  against  them,  or  we  must  confess  that 
there  was  no  such  usage ;  that  is,  that  the  precedents  in  dispute 
Avere  then  charged  to  the  running  account  of  arbitrary  power, 
but  not  taken  and  reverenced  as  law.  Allowing,  therefore,  that 
were  the  question  a  mere  interpretation  of  Magna  Charta,  as  a 
commentary  on  its  original  meaning,   Mr  Peel,  who  construes 

*  public  prohibition '  to  be  by  the  King  in  council,  ought  to 
overrule  Coke  and  Hale,  who  agree  that  it  is  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment only, — admitting  that  lawyers  in  both  Houses  are  justified 
lite  pendente,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  sneering  at  the  ju- 
dicial exposition  of  the  two  miracles  of  juridical  learning,  la- 
bouring in  their  closets,  calmly  and  impartially,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity  ;  granting  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  masters, 
and  can  read  Hannibal  lectures  upon  war,  we  still  submit,  that, 
as  mere  contemporary  historians,  of  decent  reputation  and  con- 
siderable industry,  they  are  entitled  to  some  credit  for  their  ac- 
count of  what  was  the  living  usage,  and  what  the  general  un- 
derstanding, as  to  the  prior  usage  at  the  time  they  wrote. 

Clarendon  [V.  1.  55),  a  witness  above  all  suspicion,  has  left  us 
a  striking  picture  of  the  folly  of  the  Stuarts,  founded  on  this  ex- 
press distinction,  that  they  first  attempted  to  mix  up  the  lav/ 
and  the  judges  in   these  arbitrary  proceedings.     '  They  who 

*  look  back  upon  the  Council-Books  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  acts 

*  of  the   Star-Chamber  then,   shall  find  as  high  instances  of 

*  power  and  sovereignty  upon  the  liberty  and  projierty  of  the 

*  subject,  as  can  since  be  given  :  But  upon  this  consideration  it 

*  is  very  observable,  that  in  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  when 

*  the  prerogative  went  highest,    (as  very  often  it  hath   been 

*  swoln  above  any  pitch  we  have  seen  it  at  in  our  times),  never 
'  any  court  of  law,  very  seldom  any  judge  or  lawyer  of  reputa- 

*  tion,  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  an  act  of  power ;  the  Crown 

*  well  knowing  the  moment  of  keeping  those  the  objects  of  re- 

*  verence  and  veneration  with  the  people,  and  that,  though  it 

*  might  sometimes  make  sallies  upon  them  by  the  prerogative, 

*  yet  the  law  would  keep  the  people  from  any  invasion  of  it, 

*  and  that  the  King  could  never  suffer,  whilst  the  law  was 
'  looked  upon  by  the  subject  as  the  asylum  for  their  liberties 
'  and  security  :  And  therefore,  you  shall  find  the  policy  of  many 

*  princes  hath  endured  as  sharp  animadversions  and  reprehen- 

*  sions  from  the  judges  of  the  law,  as  their  piety  hath  from  the 

*  bishops  of  the  Church.     So  when  ship-money  was  transacted 
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*  at  Uie  Council  Board,  men  looked  upon  it  as  a  work  of  tliat 
'  power  they  were  ail  obliired  to  trust,  and  an  effect  of  that 
'  foresight  which  they  were  naturally  to  rely  upon  :  imminent 

*  necessity  and  public  safety  were  convincing  persuasions  ;  and 
'  it  might  not  seem  of  apparent  ill  consequence  to  them,  that, 
'  upon  an  emergent  occasion,  the  regal  power  should  fill  uj)  an 

*  hiatus,  or  supply  an  impotency  in  the  law  :  but  when  they 
'  saw  in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which   gave  them  title  to,  and 

*  possession  of  all  they  had)  reasons  of  state  urged  as  elements 

*  of  law,  Judges  as  sharp- sigh  ted  as  Secretaries  of  State, '  &c. 
It  would  therefore  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  look  for  the 
authority  of  law  in  those  tribunals,  which  disowned  the  law  as 
the  limit  and  '  golden  mete-wand  '  of  their  conduct.  The  Coun- 
cil table,   and  the  Star  Chamber  *  were  the  same  persons  in  sc- 

*  veral  rooms  ;  the  Council  by  proclamations  enjoyning  the  peo- 

*  pie  to  what  was  not  enjoyned  by  law,  and  prohibiting  that 
'  which  was  not  prohibited  ;  and  the  Star  Chamber  censuring  the 

*  breach  and  disobedience  to  these  proclamations, '  (against  whose 
illegality  in  some  cases  Parliament  itself  petitioned)  by  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

To  try  the  present  age  by  such  a  standard,  when  in  the 
darkness  which  time  has  drawn  over  these  transactions,  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  by  the  acts  themselves  betweer^ 
what  was  lawful  and  what  was  violent,  is,  (as  Preby  says, 
most  truly)  notum  jper  igvotius,  and,  unless  latter  precedents 
are  concurring,  is  only  fit  to  introduce  disorder.  To  disco- 
ver here  and  there  a  stray  example  of  advantage  taken  over 
the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  thereon  to  form  a  theory,  is  at 
once  to  reduce  us  to  the  minimum  of  that  period,  and  to  make 
what  was  with  them  the  worst  exception  henceforward  our  best 
and  only  rule.  Lord  Camden  treated  with  just  contempt  the 
endeavour,  in  the  case  of  seizure  of  papers,  to  argue  its  legality 
from  the  conduct  of  Secretaries  of  State.    [St.  Tr.  19.  1068.) 

*  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  met  with,  where  the  ancient  im- 
'  memorable  law  of  the  land,  in  a  public  matter,  was  attempted  to 

*  be  proved  by  the  practice  of  a  private  office.     The  names,  and 

*  rights  of  Public  Magistrates,  their  power,  and  forms  ofproceed- 

*  ing,  as  they  are  settled  by  law,  have  been  long  since  written,  and 

*  are  to  be  found  in  books  and  records.    Private  customs  are  in 

*  deed  still  to  be  sought  from  private  tradition  ;  but  who  ever  con- 
'  ceived  a  notion,  that  the  public  law  could  be  buried  in  the  cb- 

*  scure  practice  of  a  particular  office?  That  such  a  right  should 
'  have  existed  from  the  time  where  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
'  not  to  the  contrary,  and  never  yet  have  found  a  place  in  any  book 
'  of  law,  is  incredible ;    but,  if  so  strange  a  thing  could  be  sup- 
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*  posed,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  declare  the  law  upon  such 

*  evidence.     But  still  it  is  insisted,  that  there  has  been  a  general 

*  submission,  and  no  action  brought  to  try  the  right ;  I  answer, 

*  there  has  been  a  subjection  of  Guilt  and  Poverty  to  Power,  and 

*  the  terror  of  punishment;  but  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine 

*  to  assert,  that  all  the  people  of  this  land  are  bound  to  acknow- 
'  ledge  that  to  be  universal  law,  which  a  ievf  criminal  booksel- 

*  lers  have  been  afraid '  (or  we  may  add,  a  few  ignorant  foreign- 
ers unable)  '  to  dispute. '  Such  was  the  judgment  pronounced 
upon  a  regular  course  of  official  warrants,  continued  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  very  year,  in  which  the  judgment  was  de- 
livered. Where  the  precedents  break  down  at  an  earlier  stage, 
they  lose  even  the  little  credit  which  might  be  attached  to  more 
recent  practice,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  passed.    (  liushtvorth,   I.  555.)     '  Upon  the  ordi- 

*  nance  of  the   King  and   Council,    Sir  John   Banks  said,   he 

*  could  show  above  forty  writs  that  had  gone  out  to  all  the 

*  King's  subjects. '  But  what  replied  Judges  Hutton  and  Croke 
{who  were  then  what  Powell  was  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bi- 
shops, *  among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he'}?  *  I  am  very  sorry 
'  such  obsolete  and  ancient  things  have  been  mentioned,   many 

*  of  which,  in  my  judgment,  had  been  better  to  have  slept  in  si- 

*  lence,  than  to  have  been  spoken  of  in  these  times.    Now,  we 

*  are  not  to  argue  what  has  been  done  de  J'aclo,  for  many  things 
'  have  been  done,  which  were  never  allowed ;  but  our  question 

*  is,  what  hath  been  done,  and  may  be  done  de  jure :  multi- 

*  tude  of  precedent?,  unless  they  be  confirmed  by  judicial  pro- 

*  ceedings  in  Courts  of  record,  are  not  to  be  regarded. '  This 
warning  was  not  taken  ;  and  Clarendon  has  immortalized  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  judgment  founded  upon  such  documents,  which 
judgments,  within  two  years  (1610),  was  declared  illegal,  and  the 
record  vacated  by  both  Lords  and  Commons  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  Mr  Justice  Foster  accordingly  puts  his  argument  in  thecon- 
junctive,  and  requires  not  only  immemorial  usage,  but  continuous 
practice.  (Crown  Cases,   157.  St.  Tr.  IB.)  '  For  rights  of  every 

*  kind,  which  stand  on  the  foot  of  usage,  gradually  receive  new 
'  strength  in  point  of  light  and  evidence  from  the  continuance 

*  of  that  usage,  as  it  implieth  the  tacit  consent,  and  approba- 
'  tion  of  every  successive  age,  in  which  it  has  prevailed.  Had 
'  the  practice  of  pressing  been  discontinued  from  the  time  of 
'  C.  L,  unless  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  I 

*  think  what  hath  been  said  upon  the  foot  of  antient  precedents 

*  could  after  all  have  had  little  weight;  for  I  declare,   that  an- 

*  cient  precedents  alone,  unless  supported  by  modern  practice, 
'  weigh  very  little  with  me  in  questions  of  this  nature ;  I  mean 
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*  in  questions  touching  the  prerogative. '  Yet  the  precedents 
put  forward  now  are  such  as  vanished  at  the  crowing  of  the 
cock,  and  the  approach  of  dawn — they  not  only  end  at  that 
period,  when  constitutional  precedents  begin,  but  they  end  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  council  office  has  not  rendered  up  a  single 
scrap  of  paper  to  testify  a  consultation,  or  a  surmise  of  such  an 
experiment  for  200  years. 

Among  the  *  antient  and  obsolete  things,'  from  which  the 
dust  was  shaken  in  the  argument  on  ship-money, ,  one  as 
the  23d.  Ed.  1.,  mentioned  (1.  JRiisk.  531.)  by  St  John;  when, 
on  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  Dover  Haven  was  shut 
up  for  a  great  part  of  the  time,  and  all  strangers  whatever, 
that  landed,  were  arrested.  Charles  I.,  after  his  marriage, 
seems  to  have  had  almost  as  much  difficulty  at  first  in  acquir- 
ing the  mastery  in  his  own  family,  as  he  afterwards  had  in  at- 
tempting to  retain  that  over  his  people.  This  uxorious  monarch 
could  only  accomplish  it  by  sending  all  his  consort's  French  esta- 
blishment home,  in  a  very  summary  and  angry  manner.  Rush- 
worth  mentions  the  discontent  among  them,  who  were  mostly 
younger  brothers,  and  had  come  over  on  speculation  of  ad- 
vancement from  their  Queen.  Mr  Ellis  has  lately  published 
the  curious  correspondence,  which  passed  on  the  occasion ; 
they  were  put  under  confinement,  and  shipped  off.  *  In  the 
year  1627,  a  German  of  the  name  of  Weisman,  a  kind  of  pur- 
veyor to  foreigners  in  England,  was  examined  before  a  special 
commission  by  the  King's  order,  on  a  charge  of  extortion  and 
scandal,  preferred    by  the  Danish  ambassador   against   him : 

*  they  first  inordered  him  into  safe  custody,  until  he  gave  satis- 

*  faction  to  the  foresaid  ambassador,  if  he  thinks  it  not  fit  to 

*  bring  him  before  the  King,  his  master,  to  be  punished  ac- 
'  cording  to  his  demerits. '  After  four  or  five  days  restraint  in 
the  house  of  a  messenger,  he  was  delivered  by  warrant  from 
the  Lord  President,  into  the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  who  im- 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, '  for  the  final  driving  away  of  the  Monsieurs,'  written  entirely 
in  his  own  hand.  We  do  not  know  whether  Dr  Wordsworth  will 
see  in  it  any  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Eikon  Basilike. 

<  Steenie,  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Die  Graeme  :  This  is  my 

*  answer.     I  command  you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow 

*  out  of  the  toune,  if  you  can,   by  fair  means  (but  stike  not  longe  in 

*  disputing),  otherwise  force  them  away  lyke  so  manie  wykl  bcastes, 
'  until  ye  have  shipped  them — and  so  the  devill  goe  with  them  !  Lett 
'  me  here  no  answer,  bot  of  the  performance  of  my  command, 
'  Charles  R.' 
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prisoned  liim  in  tlie  Compter.  The  warrant  gave  power  '  to  dis- 
pose of  him,'  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  Hani- 
buroh,  when  he  saved  himself  by  submission. 

The  period,  in  short,  which  supplied  these  false  and  nominal 
precedents,  we  will  venture  to  Sciy,  would  furnish  a  multitude 
of  the  same  style  and  orioin,  sufficient  to  disfranchise  the  Brir 
tish  constitution  of  every  free  principle  which  it  owns.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  ingenioiis  profligacy  of  that  logic,  Y.diicli 
tiiscards  them  in  the  one  case,  but  quietly  adopts  them  in  the 
other.  We  will  add  only  one  further  observiUion,  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  conclusive;  nothing  is  Siiid  in  any  of  them  about  order 
to  depart,  or  indictment  on  disobedience.  The  authority,  which 
they  seem  to  claim  (for  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  are  the 
exercise),  is  that  of  actual  and  forcible  dismissal.  If  they 
prove  any  thing,  they  prove  not  only  the  Crown's  right  to  dc- 
ciare  a  foreigner's  residence  here  illegal,  but  the  right  of  ma- 
nual riddance,  with  a  King's  messenger  at  his  back.  Now,  the 
formal  pretext  for  the  interference  of  Parliament  by  the  Alien 
act,  as  reiterated  by  Lords  Sidmouth,  Liverpool,  Eldon,  and 
Castlereagh,  &c.  has  all  along  assumed,  that  the  Crown  has  the 
first  right,  but  not  the  last.  Precedents,  therefore,  which  prove 
hoth^  by  proving  too  much,  prove  neither.  They  who  wish  to 
use  them  as  evidence  of  the  British  Constitution,  cannot  take 
the  half  that  suits  their  purpose,  and  leave  the  rest;  they  must 
either  have  all  or  none.  If  none,  we  ai'e  agreed;  if  all,  then 
upon  their  own  showing,  these  favourite  precedents  are  just  so 
many  breaches  of  the  law,  and  are  nothing  more  or  less,  than 
acts  of  individual  outrage,  perpetrated  by  secretaries  of  state  on 
the  persons  of  wretched  strangers,  whose  ignorance  of  English 
law,  and  whose  friendless  condition,  enabled  these  masters  of 
official  responsibility  to  commit  oppi'ession  with  impunity. 

In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  on  the  other  side,  to 
call  precedents  to  contradict.  We  can  only  open  the  book  of 
the  English  Constitution  for  its  plain  and  manly  text ;  and  read 
from  the  book  of  Time,  which  Lord  Bacon  calls  tbe  best  book, 
a  silent  and  continuous  practice,  opposed  to  any  such  doctrine, 
and  commencing  with  our  own  liberties  of  person,  under  that 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  whose  provisions  give  shelter  alike  to  the 
foreigner  and  to  ourselves. 

The  silence  of  history  during  two  hundred  years  of  the  most 
vehement  temptation  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  is  the 
strongest  acknowledgment  and  testimony  of  the  tact,  as  well  as 
principle,  of  a  contrary  usage;  it  is  a  negative  pregnant;  dimi 
tacef,  clamat.  Direct  evidence,  in  such  a  state  of  tilings,  can  only 
incidentally  arise  :   But  we  will  refer  to  two  occasions,  when  the 
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absence  of  such  prero<^ative  was  expressly  assumed.  The  first 
we  have  already  spoken  of;  and  it  has  been  frequently  alluded  to 
in  Parliament.  A  Frenchman  had  the  insolence,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  to  appear  at  the  theatre  with  the  King's  mistress, 
and  in  the  King's  presence,  as  her  favoured  lover.  The  out- 
raged sovereign  wrote  to  Louis  XIV.  to  beg  that  he  would  call 
this  rival  home ;  and  a  French  writer  of  the  time  condoles  over 
the  misery  of  a  limited  monarch,  who  had  no  means  of  protect- 
ing himself  against  so  disagreeable  a  visitor,  but  by  the  circuitous 
form  of  this  humiliating  request !  The  other  is  a  declaration  in 
Parliament,  by  the  great  Lord  Chatham  {St.  Tr.  20. 1316.),  in  re- 
spect to  issuing  a  warrant,  which  he  was  told  by  Lord  Camden  was 
illen-al,  and  of  which  he  must  take  the  consequence  on  himself. 
Nevertheless  he  said,  '  Preferring  the  general  safety,  in  time  of 
'  war,  to  every  personal  consideration,  he  ran  the  risk,  (as  he 

*  would  that  of  his  head,  had  that  been  the  forfeit,  upon  the 
«  like  motive),  and  did  an  extraordinary  act  (it  was  that  of 
'  sending  Count  St  Germain  out  of  the  country)  upon  a  suspi- 

*  cious  foreigner,  just  come  from  France,  and  who  was  conceal- 
'  ed,  at  different  times,  in  different  houses.'     So  far  from  jusft^ 

Jying  such  interference  as  a  lawful  act,  this  great  statesman  thus 
puts" himself  boldly  on  the  country,  for  an  indemnity  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  vigour  beyond  the  law. 

9.  Acts  of  Parliament. — We  have  shown  above,  how  what  Mr 
Yorke  called  petitions  of  the  Commons,  were  really  acts  of  Par- 
liament; and  how  he  thereby  became  the  victim  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, and  was  made  to  roar  in  his  own  bull.  The  only  mistake, 
however,  was  in  the  fact :  For  the  inference  is  one,  which,  on  a 
question  of  prerogative,  has  always  been  regarded  as  so  convinc- 
ing, that  it  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  developed.  Any  one 
who  is  seeking  for  truth  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  would,  in 
the  absence  of  judicial  decision,  class  his  historical  researches  un- 
der two  heads,  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  acts  of  Parliament. 
He  would  again  subdivide  the  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  sub- 
mit them  to  a  careful  analysis,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  the  legitimate  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  indepen- 
dent authority,  or  measures  for  carrying  the  judgment  of  the 
Legislature  into  effect,  or  only  the  irregular  ebullitions  of  so 
much  power.  We  have  already  referred  our  readers  to  the 
test  by  which  this  question  must  be  determined  :  a  foundation 
of  right  must  be  looked  for  first  in  those  records  where  the 
foundation  of  English  law  is  laid  ;  and  that  being  made  sure, 
the  constitutional  value  of  any  given  instance,  where  it  is  exert- 
ed, can  only  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  with  other  contem- 
poraneous proceedings.    In  such  an  investigation,  Mr  Plunkett 
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must  not  tell  us  we  are  not  to  pick  and  choose  out  of  history, 
but,  when  we  are  dealing  with  antiquity,  must  take  all  that  its 
cart  shoots  out  upon  us, — every  thing  or  nothing.  Lord  Bacon, 
with  better  judgment,  has  warned  us,  that  such  precedents  are 
to  be  avoided  as  smack  of  the  times ;  and  no  one  should  know 
better  than  Mr  Plunkett,  that  it  is  no  less  true  with  govern- 
ments than  with  individuals,  that  the  best  evidence  against  a 
party  is  his  own  admissions  to  his  prejudice ;  whereas,  what  a 
party  volunteers  in  his  own  favour,  is  subject  to  the  most  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  and  cannot  legally  be  received.  Acts  of 
power,  so  far  from  establishing  a  riglit,  often  do  not  claim  it. 
What  would  Lord  Chatham  have  thought  of  that  constitution- 
al reasoning,  which  insisted  upon  drawing  from  his  dismissal  of 
Count  St  Germain,  an  argument  that  the  act  itself  must  be- 
come consequently  legal  ?  He  honestly  avowed  the  contrar}', 
and  would  have  disdained  the  artifice,  which  should  seek  to  ex- 
tort from  it  any  evidence  of  right,  and  to  confound  violence, 
however  necessary,  with  a  prerogative  ordinary  and  just.  Privy 
Council  Minutes  speak  no  public  sentiment,  and  prove  no  prin- 
ciple ;  if  known,  they  might  probably  be  indifFerent  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  but  probably  would  be  known  only  to  the  oppressor,  the 
myrmidon,  and  the  victim.  Even  now,  when  we  live  in  a  sort 
of  whispering  gallery,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  can  tell  al- 
most how  many  lumps  of  sugar  every  man  puts  into  his  tea,  yet 
a  foreigner  is  taken  up  in  the  dark,  and  gallopped  off  on  the 
Dover  road,  and  nobody  either  knows  or  cares.  Acts  of 
Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  are  public  in  their  nature,  and, 
if  unqualified,  pass  out  to  the  public  as  direct  assertions  of 
right.  This  is  evidence  which  cannot  lie.  Now,  all  govern- 
ments resemble,  in  one  respect,  the  simplicity  of  Nature  ;  they 
never  do  by  more  what  they  can  do  by  less ;  we  may  be  sure 
there  is  the  (Iig?nis  vindice  7iodus,  when  the  cooperation  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  Legislature  is  required.  It  is  no  practical 
workman  whom  Hogarth  exhibits  in  his  caricature  as  combin- 
ing all  the  mechanical  powers  to  make  a  corkscrew.  In  despo- 
tic periods,  reference  to  Parliament,  instead  of  to  the  Council 
Board,  enactments  in  the  place  of  proclamations,  repeated  peti- 
tions, that  fJie  latvs  and  statutes  respecting  the  banishment  of 
aliens  be  observed^  not  that  the  prerogative  mai/  dismiss,  is  the 
language  of  legislative,  and  not  of  executive  proceedings.  A 
series  oi  statutes,  on  the  very  point,  is  such  a  surrender  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  a  ?Am\\a.v prerogative,  that  it  never  can  revive; 
it  is  a  succession  of  solenni  parliamentary  admissions.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  evidence  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  is 
so  complete,  that  our  only  apprehension  is,  lest  the  notice  which 
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we  have  been  obliged  to  give  to  those  self-created  precedents  we 
have  been  examining,  should  seem  to  attach  to  them  an  import- 
ance which  they  in  no  degree  deserve. 

We  will  only  mention,  out  of  a  long  list  before  us  of  the  laws 
affecting  Aliens,  those  the  most  directly  touching  the  present 
question. 

Coke  mentions  a  law  of  Alfred's,  by  which  no  merchant 
should  remain  in  the  country  above  forty  days  (1.  Bl.  113),  but 
we  must  remember,  that  at  that  period  every  body  was  obliged 
to  belong  to  some  tything,   and  that  the  tything  became  an- 
swerable for  any  one,  who  remained  within  it  forty  days,  as  a  host 
did  for  the  hospes  triiim  noctium,   the  lodger,  who  had  slept 
three  nights  under  his  roof.  (1.  Reeve.  14.)     The  'friendless 
man,'  who  could  not  obtain  admission  into  one,  was  on  that  ac- 
count condemned  to  death,  a  punishment,  in  that  age  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation,  inflicted  on  few  other  crimes,  except  that  al- 
so of  wandering  from  the  highway  without  sounding  a  horn. 
These  are  regulations  of  police  not  likely  to  be  recommended 
for  our  present  practice.    Were  the  country  broken  up  into  tith- 
ings  of  this  description,  Mr  Owen  should  have  our  vote  for 
trying  his  parallelograms  upon  it ;  and  Gurth  and  Ccdric  might 
feed  their  swine  in  our  Exchange,  instead  of  our  hearing  there 
every  day  every  language  in  Europe.     Some  have  thought,  that 
the  laws  agciinst  Aliens  were  introduced  in  time  of  Hen.  II., 
when  a  law  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  Parliament  of 
Wallingford,  for  the  expulsion  of  strangers,   in  order  to  drive 
away  the  Flemings  and  Picards,  introduced  in  the  wars  of  Ste- 
phen ;  under  which  law,  Hen.  II.  on  his  accession,  purged  the 
realm  of  foreign  soldiers.    Coke  says  all  the  troubles  of  Hen.  III. 
arose  from  his  Gascoigne  favourite  (3.  Inst.  226.);  and  though 
he  was  induced  to  banish  Aliens,  1224,  the  year  before  Magna 
Charta,  and  again,    1232,  yet  the  presence  and  protection  of 
Aliens  continue  the  master-grievance  of  his  reign.     We  have 
spoken  of  Magna  Charta  elsewhere ;  but  when  Lord  Liverpool 
asks,  if  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  does  not  show,  that  the 
contrary  was  the  law  before,  the  same  question  may  with  the 
same  reason  be  put  on  every  other  article  in  the  charter;  and 
he  will  find  the  answer  laid  down  generally  ;  Magna  Charta  was 
not  so  much  introducing  of  a  new,  as  declaratory  of  the  antient 
law.   11.  Ed.  1.  contains  the  grant  of  Commons  of  a  50th,  on  con- 
dition of  expelling  strangers  :   18.  Ed.  1.  an  unsuccessful  petition 
to  the  same  purport  to  the  King  in  Parliament:  31.  Eel.  1.(1302) 
charta  7nercatoria,  or  charter  of  protection  to  merchant  strangers, 
which  is  only  an  explanation  of  this  branch  of  Magna  Charta — 
by  payment  of  certain  customs  they  buy  certain  rights.     Mer- 
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chants  of  all  foreign  parts  *  shall,  and  may  safely  come  into  his 
cities, '&c.  Speedy  justice  according  to  law-merchant:  Jury, 
one  half  foreigners,  where  such  can  be  had.  Nothing  is  said 
about  safe-conduct,  and  no  proviso  of  public  prohibition,  so  both 
these  questions  are  got  rid  of.  This  charter  is  declared  perpe- 
tual, and  it  is  also  declared,  that  *  the  said  foreign  merchants 
*  should  hereafter  be  liable  to  no  execution,  stop,  or  loan,  either 
on  themselves  or  their  goods. '  So  Coke  (2.  Inst.  60.)  ob- 
serves, no  imposition  without  assent  of  Parliament  can  be  set 
upon  any  stranger.  Hale  says  (P.  C.  93.)  expressly  also,  that 
the  statute  speaks  indeed  of  merchants,  but  under  that  name  all 
foreigners  living,  or  trading  here,  are  comprised.  That  the 
charta  mercatoria  passed  in  Parliament,  we  have  Ed.  2d's  ex- 
press authority  (1311.)  Philip  of  France  had  requested,  that 
his  meixhants  might  be  released  from  the  3d.  per  pound ;  Ed- 
ward answered,  that,  as  a  full  English  Parliament  had  granted 
that  custom  to  his  father,  both  from  English  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, on  account  of  the  many  special  liberties  and  immunities 
which  he  bestowed  on  them  in  perpetuity,  he  must  therefore 
consult  his  Parliament  before  he  can  give  any  determinate  an- 
swer. Can  any  thing  therefore  be  more  evident,  than  that  the 
prerogative,  now  insisted  upon,  would  have  been  in  plain  lan- 
guage nothing  short  of  a  power  of  dispensing  with  that  part  of 
this  law  which  pi'omises  free  passage;  a  power  which  might 
occasionally  be  irregularly  adopted,  but  which  no  one  since  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  since  the  embargo  question  in  1766,  will  have 
the  boldness  to  enumerate  as  part  of  the  British  Constitution? 
This,  however,  was  an  abuse  which  kept  its  ground  more  or 
less  till  the  Revolution;  and  therefore,  though  the  right  of  ar- 
resting one  foreigner  for  the  debt  of  another,  was  not  taken  a- 
way  till  1353,  (27.  Ed.  3.  ^7.  2.  c.  17.),  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  this  same  Ed.  2.,  who  pleaded  his  Parliament  in  bar  to 
the  King  of  France,  discharging  from  this  liability  the  merchants 
of  Venice  trading  with  England  during  ten  years.  Ed.  3.  in 
second  year  of  his  reign,  1328,  renews  the  charta  mercatoria  by 
charter,  which  is  confirmed  by  statute  1335,  when  also  9.  Ed.  3. 
was  passed  at  York,  which,  after  reciting  the  grievous  damage  to 
king  and  people  from  some  people  of  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  not 
fcufiiering  merchant  strangers  and  others  to  sell  to  themselves,  en- 
act?, they  should  be  at  liberty  to  trade,  buy,  and  sell,  where  they 
please,  without  disturbance.  14.  Ed.  3.  a  statute  was  passed, 
inviting  foreign  clothiers,  and  authorizing  the  King  to  grant 
them  franchises,  '  as  many,  and  such  as  may  sufliice  them  ; '  and 
the  King's  reprimand  to  Bristol,  1339,  and  to  London,  1344, 
and  his  resolution  that  the  act  should  be  obeyed,  may  be  seen  in 
Rymer,  {Eccd.  V.  5.  137.  429.) 
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By  14.  Ed.  III.  St.  2.  c.  2.  and  25.  Ed.  III.  c.  2.,  and  by  15. 
Ed.  III.  St.  2.  c.  5.,  and  18.  Ed.  III.  St.  1.  c.  3.,  the  King  doth 
grnnt,  according  to  the  great  charter,  that  foreigners  may  with- 
out Jet  safely  come,  &c.  and  that  *  all  persons, '  as  well  foreign- 
ers as  natives,  may  buy  and. sell,  where,  when,  and  how,  &c. 
27.  Ed.  III.  c.  1.,  and  St.  2.  c.  2.,  as  well  as  c.  17.  and  36.  Ed. 
III.  c.  7.  recognise  the  same  principles.  The  evening  of  this 
magnanimous  Prince's  reign,  (who,  it  is  observed,  made  more 
good  laws  than  all  his  predecessors),  lingered  on  in  melancholy 
contrast  to  his  former  greatness  ;  Hcec  datapccna  diuvivenfibus! 
but  it  was  not  disgraced  in  this  respect  by  contradicting  the 
policy  of  his  life.  The  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  {Scij- 
jnour's  Survey  of  London,  V.  2.  3 1 4'),  reciting  a  promise  made 
to  them  in  the  last  Farliament,  that  they  should  have  good 
remedy  for  their  grievances,  dwell  principally  on  the  admission 
of  strangers;  (50.  lid.  111.),  '  whereby  the   merchants  of  the 

*  said   city  are  greatly   impoverished,   and   the  navy  impaired, 

*  and  the  secrets  of  the  land  by  the  said  strangers  discovered  to 

*  our  enemies  by  spies,  and  other  strangers  into  these  houses  re- 

*  ceived  ;  may  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty  and  Council,  in 
'  this  present  parliament,  to  ordain,  '  &c.  The  King  puts  them 
off  by  minute  concessions;  and  in  the  next  year,  51.  Ed.  III. 
being  the  last  of  his  reign,  the  Commons  petitioned,  that  the 
statute  of  provision  {sc.  against  jobbing  with  the  court  of  Rome) 
might  be  executed,  and  '  that  all  strangers  be  commanded  to 

*  depart  the  realm  during  the  war,'  (2.  St.  Tr.  4>28.)  The  King 
answers  again,  the  statutes  and  ordinances  therefore  made  shall 
be  observed. 

Rich.  II.  In  the  reign  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  who  was  not 
long  in  squandering  the  inheritance  of  glory  and  of  confidence, 
which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  left  him,  we  are  not 
to  expect  much  consistent  policy.  Golden  compliments  from 
the  city  of  London  bribed  him  in  the  first  year  (1.  R.  II.)  of  his 
reign  to  take  away,  but  always  by  statute,  from  strangers  their 
right  to  sell  within  franchises.  This  statute,  however,  is  re- 
pealed the  following  year,  2.  R.  II.  c.  1.  and  9.  Ed.  III.  is  re- 
stored. (11.  li.  II.  c.  7.  is  accordmgly).  6.  R.  II.  2.  1382,  and 
7.  R.  II.  c.  11.  are  in  the  same  spirit.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  11.  R.  II.  enacting,  on  the  petition  of  the  Com- 
n;ons,  that  all  Bohemians  and  others,  than  such  as  be  by  Coun- 
cil appointed  to  serve  the  Queen,  may  depart  the  realm  by  mid- 
summer ensuing,  on  pain  to  be  out  of  the  King's  protection. 

H.  IV.  wanted  all  the  popularity  that  he  could  acquire,  ei- 
ther by  burning  the  first  apostles  of  the  Reformation  to  please 
the  clergy,    or   by   throwing   an    act  of   Parliament   into   the 
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scale,  to  force  down  tlie  balance  of  trade  to  please  the  city  of 
London  and  other  trading  towns.  4.  H.  4.  c.  15.  begins  accord- 
ingly, and  there  are  divers  acts  to  7.  Ed.  6.  c.  6.,  such  as 
would  do  credit  to  Lord  Bexley  himself,  for  better  keeping  the 
gold  and  silver  within  the  kingdo;n,  and  compelling  aliens  to 
employ  their  purchase-money  on  commodities  of  the  realm. 
.5.  H.  IV.  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  and  certain  Lords  es- 
pecinll}'  appointed,  enacted,  That  all  strangers  taking  part  with 
Antipope  tlo  avoid  the  realm,  and  that  other  strangers  remain 
upon  such  frontiers  within  the  realm,  where  garrisons  are.  By 
another  act  of  the  same  year,  and  by  8.  H.  IV.,  all  religious 
persons,  born  French,  are  ordered  to  depart  the  realm  :  and  by 
1 1.  H.  IV.  all  strangers,  except  merchants,  are  required  to  live 
and  die  in  the  King's  quarrels,  to  serve  in  his  wars,  to  lodge 
only  in  P^nglish  houses,  and  {hinc  illcc  lacrijmcc)^  that  none  of 
them  shall  be  brokers  ! 

The  reign  of  H.  V.  was  more  like  a  campaign  than  a 
civil  government.  He  began  it  by  throwing  away  the  scabbard  ; 
and  one  cannot  wonder  he  should  be  suspicious  of  strangers, 
whom  he  left  as  it  were  in  his  rear.  Accordingly,  by  I.  H. 
V.  it  is  enacted,  that  all  aliens  do  depart  the  realm,  and  that 
all  such  alien  merchants  as  remain  be  under  English  hosts, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  at  the  King's  will.  The  Com- 
mons previously  had  prayed,  that  5.  H.  IV.  for  the  avoid- 
ing of  aliens  might  be  observed;  whereto  the  King  granteth, 
saving  his  prerogative,  and  that  he  may  dispense  with  whom 
he  pleases  ;  to  which  the  Commons  answered,  that  their  intent 
was  no  other,  nor  ever  should  be,  by  the  grace  of  God  !  The 
prerogative  here  saved,  however,  is  not  that  of  sending  out  aliens, 
but  of  dispensing  with  an  act  of  Parliament ;  and  the  record  is 
cited  by  Sir  Edward  Herbert  for  that  purpose.  [St.  Tr.  11.  1260.) 
On  this  and  a  similar  concession  also  mentioned,  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  observes  [ParUamcntarij  Tracts,  313.),  '  they  are  no 
'  more  than  prudent  and  patient  avoiding  of  disputes  with  the 

*  sevei'al  Kings ;  and  there  are  multitudes  of  the  like  in  the  old 

*  Parliamentary  rolls.  It  is  but  an  humble  clearing  of  themselves 
'  from  any  purpose  in  general  to  abridge  the  king  of  any  of  his 
'  prerogatives,   (which  have   been   always  touchy  and  tender 

*  things),  but  it  is  no  clear  and  direct  allowance  of  that  dispens- 

*  ing  there  mentioned,  to  be  any  prerogative  in  him. ' 

In  4.  H.  VI.  the  Commons  petition,  that  all  strangers  being 
within  the  realm  about  Queen  Joan  may  depart  out  of  the 
realm.  Answer,  the  statutes  therefore  made  shall  be  observed. 
In  9.  H.  VI.  An  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  that  all  the 
L'ish  people  should  depart  the  realm,  and  go  into  Ireland  before 
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the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Lady  upon  pain  of  death; 
of  which  statute  Coke  says  [Cau  of  Proclamations  12.  Co.  T-i. — 
if  the  12th  report  is  to  be  considered  his  after  the  doctoring  it 
received)  that  it  could  only  have  been  meant  in  terrorem^  and 
was  utterly  against  the  law  : — a  bold  and  somewhat  strange  re- 
buke of  King  and  Parliament, — and  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  Irish  were 
at  the  time  of  the  statute  not  considered  as  natural-born  sub- 
jects. Yet  what  power  will  do  against  the  defenceless  may 
be  seen  in  this  very  instance  of  the  Irish ;  for  Rushworth 
mentions  a  proclamation  by  C.  I.  (A.  D.  1629.)  for  speedy 
sending  away  Irish  beggar?  out  of  this  country  into  their  own 
kingdom.  4.  Ed.  VI.  had  regulated  how  alien  vagrants  were 
to  be  sent  to  the  nearest  port,  but  it  had  been  repealed  tvr'ice  over 
by  Elizabeth  and  James.  1.  H.  V.  c.  8.  ordains,  that  all  Irish- 
men with  certain  exceptions,  and  Irish  clerks,  called  Cham- 
ber Deacons,  are  to  be  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  time 
on  pain  of  losing  their  goods,  and  being  imprisoned  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  i.  H.  V.  c.  6.  imposes  a  penalty  on  Irish  bishops 
bringing  an  Irishman  to  Parliament,  to  discover  the  counsel  of 
Englishmen  to  rebels.  1.  H.  VI.  c.  3.  and  2.  H.  VI.  c.  8.  that 
the  Irish  who  did  not  leave  the  kingdom  within  a  month  after  pro- 
clamation of  that  statute,  were  also  to  forfeit  their  goods,  and  be 
imprisoned  at  the  King's  pleasure.  No  Irish  scholar  was  to 
enter  Enoland  without  testimonial  under  seal  of  the  Lieutenant 
or  Justices  of  Ireland,  that  he  was  of  the  King's  obedience; 
if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  deemed  a  rebel.  These  acts  were  pass- 
ed in  consequence  of  a  petition  by  the  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, grounded  on  '  the  multitudes  of  murders,  man-slaughters, 

*  rapes,  robberies,  riots,  and  other  misdemeanors,  committed 

*  by  the  Irish  repairing  into  England,  especially  to  the  Uni~ 
'  versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ! '  It  is  stated  in  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  the  Irish,  and  Scotch,  and  Welsh 
scholars  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  burnt  and  rifled 
several  houses  in  the  county,  as  they  had  nothing  to  support 
them ;  and  in  8.  H.  VI.  there  was  the  like  petition  against  them, 
to  which  there  was  only  answered,    '  that  the  statutes  former- 

*  ly  made  against  the  Irish  should  be  observed.'  3.  H.  V., 
St.  2.  c.  3.  enacts,  that  all  Britons  dwelling  in  the  Queen's 
house,  and  others  abiding  near  the  house,  and  not  made  de- 
nizens, should  be  voided  out  of  the  realm  by  a  certain  day. 
Barrington,  388,  and  Reeve,  V.  iii.  261.  interprets  this.  Sta- 
tute of  the  Welch,  and  Sergeant  Hill,  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bretagne.     But  with  reference  to  the  present  question,  the  ex- 
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ception   of  *  not  made  denizens, '  shows  that  tlie  principle  as 
applied  to  either  country  is  the  same. 

1.  H.  VII.  c.  t.  enacted,  that  all  Scots,  not  made  denizens, 
were  to  depart  the  realm  within  40  days  after  proclamation, 
upon  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods;  an  act  not  repealed  till 
4.  James  I.  And  finally,  22.  H.  VIII.  c.  10.  (afterwards  en- 
forced with  greater  severity  by  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
and  of  Elizabetii),  dii'ects,  that  '  the  outlandish  people,'  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  who  have  come  into  this  realm  in  great 
company,  and  used  crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people,  sliould 
avoid  the  realm. 

We  have  got,  at  last,  to  the  end  of  this  long  enumeration  of 
statutes,  which  have  been  passed  at  various  times,  to  prohibit 
the  admission  or  residence  of  foreigners  within  the  realm.  They 
disappear  as  we  get  out  of  the  region  of  civil  wars,  and  come  to 
a  more  settled  period  in  our  history :  But  is  it  credible,  that, 
reign  after  reign,  and  j-ear  after  year,  all  these  enactments 
should  be  made  in  Parliament,  without  a  single  hint  that  it  was 
a  mere  question  of  prerogative,  had  not  the  contrary  been 
fully  understood  ?  For  this  purpose  ■tte  may  notice  the  view 
which  even  James  I.  took  of  it.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  com- 
missions [Feed.  17.  3)8.),  '  that  he  had  been  often  solicited,  Avith 

*  much  importunity,  by  his  good  and  loving  subjects,  the  citi- 

*  zens  of  London,  to  take  the  laxis  and  statutes  ajjainst  foreifrn- 

*  ers  nito  his  prmcely  consideration' — but  hints  nothing  about 
his  prerogative.  And  afterwards  (374.  &  375.)  he  plainly  adverts 
to  1.  II.  III.  c.  9.  where  he  adds,  'thatmasterless  men  of  handi- 
'  craft  trades,  who  would  continue  to  the  extreme  hurt  both  of 

*  tlie  Ehglish  and  strangers,  shall  either  speedily  return  into 

*  their  own  country,  or  put  themselves  to  work  as  hired  servants, 

*  according  to  the  true  meanin<j  o{ our  laws,  or  else  shall  under- 
'  go  the  severity  of  our  laws  provided  and  in  force  against 

*  them. '  Here  again,  not  a  word  of  his  own  prerogative, — by  a 
prince  who  was  vainer  of  it  than  ever  peacock  of  the  hundred 
eyes  upon  its  tail-  On  the  other  hand,  when  matters  truly 
fiiUing  under  the  King's  pi'erogative  are  moved  in  Parliament,  a 
protestation  in  its  behalf  will  uniformly  be  found.  Thus,  to 
mention  one  instance  only,  11.  H.  IV.  (2.  I?ist.  205.),  one 
Kowley  petitions  Parliament,    *  that  he  may  take  mark  and 

*  reprisal  of  all  Frenchman's  goods,'  &c.  The  answer  is, 
that  '  upon  suit  made  to  the  King  he  shall  have  such  letters 
as  are  needful,'  &c. ;  thus  avoiding  to  compromise  the  royal 
prerogative  by  a  proceeding  of  Parliament,  but  pointing  out 
to  the  complainant  the  proper  method  by  which  evidence  of 
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its  prescriptive  authority  would  be  preserved  unimpaired  to  (he 
Crown. 

A  succession  of  temporary  acts  of  Parliament,  bears  irrefrag- 
able  testimony  in  favour  of  the  common  law  [Hale,  l^.  C.  ll'i.)» 
on  which  they  were  thus  repeatedly  engrafted,  and  for  the 
modification  and  suspension  of  which  the  united  strength 
of  every  branch  of  the  Legislature  was  required.  In  the 
case  of  impressment  (678.)  the  hurried  acts  of  16.  and  17. 
C.  I.  (c.  5,  23.  26.)  made  Lord  Hale  entertain  doubts  of  its  le- 
gality ;  doubts  which  Foster  considers  as  removeable  only  by 
subsequent  statutes  of  a  contrary  tendency,  and  by  continued 
usage,  to  the  present  day.  Yet  these  were  acts  passed  on  the 
very  eve  and  crisis  of  a  civil  war.  Whilst  he  seeks,  there- 
fore, in  this  manner  to  evade  their  authority,  he  expressly  * 
and  honestly  acknowledges  in  a  paragraph,  part  of  which 
we    have  already  had    occasion    to   quote — '    Had    temporary 

*  acts    of  that    kind    been    frequent,    or    had    the  liractice   of 

*  pressing  been  di&continued  fi'om  the  time  of  C.  L,  unless 
'  when  revived  by  subsequent  temporary  acts,  1   think,  what 

*  hath   been   said   upon   the  foot  of  antient  precedents'    (and 

*  yet  these  precedents  were  of  the  very  highest  order  short  of 
being  judicial)  '  could,  after  all,  have  had  very  litde  \yeight. 

*  But  we  all  know,  that  the  practice  of  pressing  by  the  Admiralty 
'  warrants  hath  now  continued  near  a  century,  i>ince  the  expir- 

*  alion  of  those  acts  of  Charles  L,  without  one  statute  of  the 
'  like  kind  to  authorize  it. '  Whereas,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  have  traced  the  statutes  for  the  banishment  of  Aliens,  reign 
after  reign,  far  lower  down  than  that  period,  where  alone  the 
first  stone  for  a  legal  prerogative  can  be  laid;  and  as  there 
was  no  act,  so  we  all  know  that  there  was  no  practice  of  the 
expulsion  of  Aliens,  from  the  Revolution  till  the  Alien  Act  of 
179'^.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  according  to  his  own 
princijiles,  this  great  master  of  Crown  Lavy  would  have  ruled 
on  the  present  argument.  There  are  the  acts,  and  there  is  not 
the  continued  practice — just  the  reverse  of  the  conditions 
which  he  exacts  :  for  acts  of  Parliament  negative  any  simple 
right,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  judgment  of  the  Legislature, 
(which  is  supposed  to  donothin";  in  vain),  that  the  Prerogative 
alone  is  ineilicient  for  the  purpose, 

Looking  back  at  the  several  divisions  of  this  argument,  we 
may  in  one  sense  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  necessity, 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  us,  of  presenting  so  many  fronts 
to  the  adversary,  and  of  travelling  over  so  much  ground. 
It  is  now  so  long  since  a  question  of  prex'ogative  was  seriously 
discussed,  that  its  advocates  appear  to  have  absolutely  forgot-^ 
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ten  the  nature  and  degree  of  evidence  which  it  requires  for  its 
support.  The  celebrated  judgment  of  Foster  in  1743  as  to  the 
prerogative  of  Impressment,  is  in  all  its  parts  a  confirmation 
of  the  doctrine  we  have  been  maintaining,  and  a  contrast  to  the 
short  and  contemptuous  way  of  reasoning  of  our  opponents. 
There  was  there  a  long  unbroken  proof  of  practice  from  the 
most  ancient  to  the  most  recent  times — and  repeated  Parlia- 
mentary recognitions  of  the  Crown's  right — with  no  one  en- 
abling act  to  bring  that  right  into  question,  except  in  the  time 
of  King  Charles,  when  the  civil  war  was  substantially  begun. 
Yet  even  upon  evidence  high  and  multiplied  as  this,  Sir  M. 
Hale  still  doubted  of  the  validity  of  that  Prerogative  which  it 
went  to  prove.  Let  us  only  look  at  the  contrast  of  the  case 
before  us. 

Instead  of  a  multitude  of  commissions,  regularly  reaching 
to  the  present  day,  we  have  two  council  orders  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  two  or  three  other  stings  of  the  executive,  all  with- 
drawn and  closed  long  before  the  Revolution.  Instead  of  acts 
of  Parliaments  from  R.  II.  to  Queen  Anne,  presupposing  and 
recognising  the  Crown's  authority,  no  parliamentary  document 
whatever  has  been  produced,  with  a  tendency  to  any  inference 
of  the  sort.  Modern  usage,  thus  backed  by  Parliament,  is  alone 
insisted  on  by  Foster,  and  ancient  precedents  by  themselves 
utterly  despised — yet  a  scanty  array  of  quasi  precedents,  ancient, 
and  unsupported,  are  all  that  have  been  ferretted  out  on  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  clearly  admitted,  by  the  learned  advocate  for  im- 
pressment, that  successive  acts  of  Parliament,  providing  for  the 
very  case  to  which  the  prerogative  is  said  to  apply,  would  be 
conclusive  against  it — yet  such  acts  of  Parliament,  creating  the 
authority  from  time  to  time,  we  trace  down  the  whole  stream  of 
English  history,  till  the  gulf  of  the  Star  Chamber  opens  to 
swallow  up  everything  like  law  !  Then  the  prerogative,  as  de- 
scribed, stultifies  and  nullifies  itself  at  the  outset;  for,  like 
Glendower's  power  over  the  devil,  it  is  represented  as  only  able 
to  call,  but  not  to  compel  obedience.  They  talk  indeed  of  an  in- 
dictment for  disobedience ;  a  prurient  novelty,  in  favour  of 
which  there  is  not  a  syllable  to  be  found  in  any  book  whatever 
of  English  law.  The  law  of  nations  leaves  the  supreme  power 
in  every  independent  state  at  liberty  to  admit,  or  to  exclude 
foreigners  at  pleasure :  and  the  supreme  power  in  England  is 
the  King  ?m  Parliament.  It  cannot  be  inferred,  because  the 
supreme  power  has  intrusted  the  King  with  one  prerogative, 
that  therefore  it  has  conferred  upon  him  every  other  of  a  similar 
description.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  there  is  no  prero- 
gative analogous  to  this.     It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  King's 
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general  power  to  represent  the  English  government  with  foreign 
natiuiis  ;  and  is  as  different  from  safe-conduct,  as  the  power  of 
pardon  is  from  the  power  of  death.  It  phiinly  is  not  included  in 
the  King's  jurisdiction  over  ports,  which  is  itself  limited  to  the 
two  cases  of  great  persons  and  enemies.  Magna  Charta,  the 
very  scriptures  of  the  English  law,  as  understood  and  preached 
by  its  greatest  prophets,  pledges  to  every  foreigner  the  security 
of  an  English  Parliament.  Jefteries,  the  sacrilegious  Jeft'eries, 
is,  as  far  as  yet  appears,  the  first  name  in  our  legal  history, 
who  sought  by  his  unholy  touch  to  desecrate  the  ark  of  our  co- 
venant, and  make  its  simple  text  of  none  effect  through  his  tra- 
dition !  The  error  in  Blackstone  is  made  manifest.  Sergeant 
Hill  (according  to  Lord  Eldon  the  best  lawyer  in  England) 
answers  Sir  Edward  Northey ;  whilst  the  foreigner  has  an  ex- 
press decision  of  the  courts  in  Scotland,  and  a  strong  judicial 
intimation  from  the  supreme  court  at  Madras  in  his  favour. 
The  precedents  are  shown  to  have  no  single  characteristic,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  most  celebrated  judges  could  give  them 
the  least  legal  title  to  the  name.  They  end  where  they  should 
begin  ;  some  are  covered  by  acts  of  Parliament,  some  merely 
anecdote  and  hearsay  ;  none  asserting  the  principle  of  rights 
and  distinguishing  it  from  the  mere  tiger-spring  of  force;  and 
oil,  without  exception,  tainted  and  damned  by  being  mixed  up 
with  the  violent  act  of  deportation, — and  which  consequently 
they  might  be  as  fairly  quoted  to  justify,  yet  the  illegality  of 
which,  ministers  make  out  to  be  the  excuse  for  now  coming  to 
Parliament  for  its  assistance.  Lastly,  such  Parliamentary  as- 
sistance granted  out,  reign  after  reign,  and  including  the  whole 
period  when  prerogative  could  take  root,  is  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  any  contemporaneous  prerogative  at  all.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  proved,  and  the  evidence, 
which  has  been  called  to  prove  it,  we  hope  we  are  not  saying 
too  much,  when,  in  allusion  '  to  the  decided  opinion  '  expres- 
sed by  Lord  Eldon,  and  other  lawyers,  in  favour  of  this  pre- 
rogative, we  think  that  '  a  propensity  to  doubt'  was  not  the 
specific  *  mental  infirmity,'  of  which,  at  that  moment,  they 
would  have  been  most  justified  in  complaining.  Mr  Canning, 
who,  upon  a  hasty  view  of  the  subject,  saw  such  a  want  of  pre- 
sent actual  vitality,  as  obliged  him  to  speak  of  it  as  lapsed,  will, 
we  suspect,  upon  farther  examination,  have  the  candour  to  dis- 
card an  epithet  which  would  imply  that  it  once  had  an  exis- 
tence ;  and  recur  to  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
in  1818  admitted,  '  that  without  an  Alien  Act  the  Crown  had 
no  power  over  individual  aliens.'  (/^.  D.  38.  828.) 

The  length  to  which  the  legal  argument  has  been  protracted 
by  the  various  otttwoi;ks  which  have  been  thrown  up  around 
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tliis  claim,  and  which  we  have  been  compelled  successively 
to  carry,  leaves  us  time  barely  to  notice  the  general  topics 
that  remain, — though  they  involve  considerations  ot"  the  last 
importance.  The  wanton  hardships,  having  no  reference  to 
its  object,  which  are  scattered  through  the  bill,  show  the 
indifference  with  which  Legislation  works,  when  it  is  sole- 
ly at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  no  right  of  remon- 
strance. The  actual  instances  of  abuse,  evidence  of  wliich 
has  been  tendered  in  Parliament,  but  refused,  are  signs 
of  the  same  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  proofs  of  the  mis- 
chief inherent  in  such  a  measure.  The  tendency  of  power 
once  in  the  saddle  never  to  dismount,  was  never  more  pal- 
pably exhibited  than  in  the  exaggeration  of  a  series  of  in- 
significant dangers  which  have  been  put  forward,  one  after 
the  other,  to  replace  the  terrors  of  the  great  original  ne- 
cessity of  the  French  Revolution.  The  example  of  the  heroic 
characters  who  brouoht  us  throufrh  the  crisis  of  our  own  revo- 
lution — through  intrigues  with  Rome  and  Paris,  and  two  Jaco- 
bite rebellions,  into  the  land  of  promise  and  of  freedom, — and 
who  would  not  degrade  the  object  of  their  reverence  by  the 
cheap  expedient  of  substituting  force  for  the  proper  virtues  of 
their  station,  is  a  solemn  ancestral  rebuke  on  the  credulous  timi- 
dity, which  has  successively  accepted  so  many  paltry  pretexts, 
for  those  stern  and  ultimate  reasons  which  may  be  allowed 
to  justify  any  measure  by  which  their  object  is  secured.  The 
proposal  of  a  permanent  regulation  is  not  only  in  contradiction 
with  the  whole  line  of  argument  on  which  the  bill  has,  from 
first  to  last,  been  defended,  but  is  a  breach  of  faith  with  Par- 
liament and  the  people.  The  advocates  of  the  power  have 
always  assured  us,  that  it  should  be  temporary  only;  and  the 
greatest  names  among  them  have  expressly  declared,  that  the 
power  was  too  great  for  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  its  laws. 
Established  and  confirmed,  it  will  be  a  standard  and  exam- 
ple of  domestic  slavery;  an  exception  which  can  never  be  ad- 
puited  with  impunity,  it  acts  immediately  upon  a  body  of 
i'5,000  strangers;  indirectly  on  all  whom  suspicion  of  cur  alien 
policy  may  deter  from  seeking  refuge  or  settlement  among  u?. 
It  wzi/5/ be  abused, — from  the  nature  of  power  to  corrupt,^ — from 
the  impure  sources  whence  information  on  such  subjects  must 
ever  be  derived, — from  the  obscure  and  invidious  class  of  persons 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it, — and  from  its  wanting  all  the  means 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  It  is  an  abandonment  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and  of  that  proverbial  policy  adhered  to, 
time  out  of  mind,  by  us  and  by  every  free  state;  and  it  must 
lend  to  disturb  and  not  secure,  our  amicable  relations  with  other 
powers ;  since  a  refusal  to  dismiss  will  much  more  readily  be  felt 
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as  an  affront,  when  an  English  minister  can  no  longer  return  his 
anlient  constitutionnl  answer — the  impossibility  of  trespassing  on 
the  Enijiish  law.  It  is  a  tacit  encouragement  to  the  despotisms 
of  the  Continent,  a  gratuitous  injury  to  our  national  reputation 
— and  is  felt  over  Europe  to  connect  us  more  or  less  with 
the  system  of  arbitrary  violence,  and  of  contempt  for  the  law 
of  nations,  by  which  the  privilege  of  Switzerland  as  an  asy- 
lum and  independent  State  (though  guaranteed  by  the  most 
solemn  treaty),  has  been  violated  and  torn  away.  It  makes  us 
hated  by  our  natural  allies,  the  liberal  part  of  Europe,  and  for 
no  object — and  arrests  in  all  countries  the  progress  of  more 
humanized  legislation  on  this  interesting  subject.  * 


*  Article  1 1th  of  the  French  Code  Civil  declares,  *  A  foreigner  shall 

*  enjoy  in  France  the  same  civil  rights  as  those  which  are  or  sliall 

*  be  granted  to  Frenchmen  by  treaty  with  the  nation  to  which  such 

*  foreigner  shall  belong. '  According  to  the  note  in  Burguignon's 
conference,  this  article,  notwithstanding  the  letter  of  it  is  confined 
to  treaties,  is  construed  (as  the  text  was  originally  proposed)  to  es- 
tablibh  in  all  cases  the  principle  of  '  an  exact  reciprocity. '  So  tliat 
altliough  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  had  been  totally  abolished  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  it  was  by  the  force  of  this  provision  revived  in  the 
cases  where  this  principle  applied.  This  article,  coupled  with  our 
Alien  Act,  reconciles  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  with 
the  declaration  of  the  French  lawyers  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that 
under  the  charter  foreigners  could  not  be  sent  out  of  France.  (P.  D. 
New  Series,  I.  774.)  '  France  has  not  the  same  power  over  Aliens. ' 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  29.  P.  D.  1150.  By  act  272,  Code  Penal,  '  fo- 
'  reigners  judicially  declared  vagrants  may  be  sent  by  order  of  Go- 
'  vernment  out  of  the  kingdom  ' — a  special  provision  (similar  to  that 
in  our  statute  4.  Ed.  6.  c.  16,  since  repealed),  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  general  power.  When  Sir  R.  Wilson  answered 
the  taunting  question,  '  what  power  had  sent  him  out  of  France?' 
by  replying,  '  the  same  which  had  broken  the  Convention  of  Paris,  * 
he  might  have  fixed  the  stigma,  it  seems,  more  justly  upon  thosq 
who  volunteered  the  sneer.  We  thus  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
the  condition  of  our  countrymen,  in  France  at  least,  as  secure  as  we 
please.  Onr  law  in  this  respect  becomes  at  once  and  immediately 
the  law  of  France.  Englishmen,  therefore,  have  to  thank  their  own 
government  only  for  any  tyranny  which  they  encounter  there.  Whilst 
by  a  just  retribution,  we  have  provided  the  Bourbons  with  weapons 
against  ourselves,  we  ought  to  feel  some  shame  for  that  sullen  and 
splenetic  policy  which  has  prevented  us  from  taking  advantage  of 
an  opening  thus  naturally  presented  to  us  for  liberalizing,  ii.i  the 
great  centre  of  European  reuniun,  the  general  system  of  the  inters 
course  of  mankind. 
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An  Englishman  can  scarcely  mistake  the  character  of  the 
present  times,  or  the  urgent  interest  which  England  has  in 
uniting  herself  with  every  thing  progressive  and  enlightened  all 
over  the  world.  We  have  in  fact  now  to  choose  between  those 
who  abhor  the  British  Constitution,  and  tell  us  so,  and  those 
whose  admiration  of  it  constitutes  their  only  crime.  It  is  not 
for  vs  to  fear  refugees  for  freedom.  The  Pope  might  as  rea- 
sonably see  an  Iconoclast  in  every  artist  who  was  bending  his 
pilgrim  steps  to  Rome,  and  persist  that  he  must  be  coming 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Belvidcre  Apollo.  The 
English  law  can  of  itself  punish  every  criminal  act,  intrigue 
or  libel,  whether  by  foreigner  or  by  native,  and  whether  tend- 
ing to  disturb  our  domestic  tranquillity  or  our  foreign  relations. 
They  who  recommend  the  Alien  Act  as  an  instrument  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  seem  to  forget  the  only  terms  on  which  a 
solid  peace  can  be  maintained.  It  has  already  lasted  too  long, 
if  purchased  for  a  day  by  a  subservient  compromise  of  our  right- 
ful interest  and  dignity,  by  a  disgusting  indifference  to  the  hap- 
piness of  other  nations,  and  to  every  principle  but  that  of  trade, 
and  by  our  silent  acquiescence  in  the  destruction  of  free  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  very  seeds  of  freedom,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  cause  of  liberty  in  Europe  is  at  present  what  Protestan- 
tism was  200  years  ago ;  for  liberty  is  the  heresy  of  our  age  ! 
Glory  and  honour  to  this  country,  and  to  those  who  govern  it ! 
if  they  duly  feel  the  dignity  of  the  station  which  they  occupy, 
standing  in  this  great  moral  struggle  on  '  the  Thermopylae  of 
mankind.'  They  have  the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  the 
hearts  of  a  determined  people,  the  strength  of  virtue,  and  the 
wealth,  talent,  and  spirit  of  indignant  freedom,  all  thrown  into 
their  lap,  and  waiting  their  command.  The  cry  is  gone  up  from 
all  lands.  Let  but  the  tone  of  their  foreign  policy  rise  to  the  li- 
berality of  their  domestic  system,  and  that  disgraceful  contrast 
with  which  we  have  been  of  late  so  often  and  so  justly  taunted, 
will  cease  to  be  a  continental  byword  against  the  English  name. 
It  is  true,  an  awful  responsibility  surrounds  such  topics.  There 
is  a  stern  obedience  to  reflecting  prudence,  to  which  a  minister 
must  subdue  the  generosity  of  his  personal  feelings.  And  if  the 
pusillanimous  Polemic  shrunk  from  the  remonstrance  of  his  sub- 
jects *  in  this  strange  confederacy  of  the  Popish  Princes,  speedi- 

*  ly  and  effectually  to  take  his  sword  into  his  hand, '   it  should 

*  be  remembered  that  Elizabeth  also  stood  aloof  from  the  Fle- 
mings for  a  time:  as  she  withstood  the  eagerness  of  her  nobility  and 
gentry,  who,  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  volunteer- 
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ed  at  their  own  charge  an  army  into  France.  Such  discretion, 
however,  mingles  its  thread  on  the  very  borders  of  a  faint  and 
treacherous  caution — and  unless  invigorated  from  a  higher 
source,  will  sink  into  that  degenerate  meanness  which  loses 
first  its  honour,  and  afterwards  the  selfish  purposes  for  which 
we  may  have  made  the  sacrifice  that  men  and  nations  can 
make  but  once  ! 

The  feelings  of  the  English  public  have  been  fermenting 
from  day  to  day,  as  their  countrymen  returning  from  abroad 
bring  in  the  details  of  the  horrors  which  they  have  witness- 
ed. Yet  they  leave  to  Government  (and  wisely)  to  choose  its 
time  for  silencing  these  harpies — importunce  vohia-es,  a  union 
of  owl  and  vulture — who  have  screeched  around  our  shore 
in  notes  irreconcileable  with  our  independence  and  our  peace. 
In  the  case  of  Spain,  worse  than  whilst  under  the  Vandals  or 
the  Moors,  we  must  feel  a  peculiar  detestation  at  the  tyranny 
which  has  turned  our  laurel-leaf  into  nightshade,  and  pour- 
ed misery  and  contempt  over  a  land  which  tue  rescued  and 
redeemed  in  vain.  Their  patriots  are  our  own.  Austria  too 
confers  no  less  proud  a  title  on  those  leaders  of  the  youth  of 
Italy,  whom  she  passes  through  the  Aulic  chamber,  the  true 
Trophonius's  cave.  The  brutalizing  sway  of  German  force  over 
Italian  genius  presents  the  revolting  spectacle  of  a  gigantic  crea- 
ture, huge  and  reasonless,  a  sort  of  political  Ajax,  trampling 
down  with  its  clouted  shoon  all  the  germs  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual beauty,  which  it  has  not  virtue  to  feel,  or  understanding  to 
comprehend ;  and  Italy  is  Boccaccio's  Iphigenia,  forced  into  the 
arms  of  Cymon,  whilst  he  is  yet '  that  man-beast '  the  story  finds* 
him, — she  degraded  to  his  level,  instead  of  the  omnipotence  of 
Love  raising  him  to  her's.  Venice,  crumbling  piecemeal  into  the 
Adriatic,  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  universal  decay  of  the  strength 
and  mind  of  a  country,  which  is  sinking  under  a  system  whose 
Alpha  and  Omega  is  blind  force, — where  Nature  is  thwarted, 
and  those  are  to  govern  who  should  obey.  Austria  in  Italy  is 
an  anomaly  and  a  curse,  of  the  same  character  as  the  Turk  in 
Greece.  When  we  think  of  these  Governments,  rooting  out  li- 
beral principles,  and  breathing  a  thick  unwholesome  mist 
around  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  monks  of  the  dark  ages,  at 
work  in  their  gloomy  cloisters,  erasing  from  their  parchment 
Cicero's  wisdom  and  Virgil's  beauty,  to  make  way  for  the  Ho- 
milies of  St  Gregory,  or  Augustin's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms ! 
Rebellion  against  such  a  rule  may  be  truly  compared  to  the  sin 
of  witchcraft ;  the  charge  of  it  is  equally  indefinite  and  myste- 
rious, and  the  same  highly  gifted  individuals  are  its  objects. 
3 
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Every  magnanimous  virtur,  in  tliese  devoted  countrie  ,  is  a  sus- 
])icion  and  a  crime.  The  intelligence  which  would  have  once 
burned  its  owner  as  a  magician,  will  now  hang  him  as  an  Exal- 
tado,  or  incarcerate  him  as  a  Carbonaro. 

These  are  the  honourable  exiles,  who,  inheriting  the  principles 
of  L'cke  and  Sidney,  have  inherited  their  misfortunes  ;  who,  too 
proud  to  stand  as  pictures,  date  obulum  Belisario,  are  scattered 
over  our  land  ;  and  who,  seeking  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
reverses  by  their  talents,  only  demand  that  these  reverses  should 
not  be  rendered  still  more  painful  by  a  precarious  and  grudg- 
ing shelter.  In  former  days  their  presence  would  have  been 
an  honourable  preference ;  but  Misery  is  a  sacred  thing ;  and 
should  not  be  less  sacred  because  the  ubiquity  of  despotism 
leaves  England  now  their  only  European  refuge.  Unless  we 
reserve  and  appropriate  all  our  sympathy  for  the  case  of  men 
in  power,  some  drops  must  stray  over  for  the  sorrows  of  the  poor 
and  friendless, —  some  consideration  for  their  fears, — some  ap- 
prehension for  their  danger,  —  some  shame  and  indignation  at 
the  pretexts  under  which  all  security  against  oppression  has 
been  denied  them.  We  have  formerly  received  on  our  shores 
fugitives,  both  for  religion  and  tor  monaixhy  :  But  had  Burke 
lived  to  these  days,  and  seen  the  wretched  reaction  of  tyranny 
abroad,  he  would  again  have  fulmined  over  Europe,  and  scat- 
tered around  those  thrones,  whom  his  mighty  genius  laboured  to 
rescue  from  impending  ruin,  the  whole  eloquence  of  a  soul,  whose 
feelings  a|id  imagination  seemed  to  gather  vividness  and  inten- 
sity from  age.  When  he  gave  this  pledge,  in  case  politics  should 
ever  resume  their  antient  tendency,  he  could  never  have  antici- 
pated that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  redeem  it  under 
circumstances  like  the  present.  We  want  a  pendant  to  some 
of  his  glorious  sketches ;  and  those  who  have  wept  and  shud- 
dered over  his  representation  of  royal  misery,  should  have 
some  tears  for  a  people's  woes, — for  the  Scholars  and  the 
Gentlemen  of  Italy  and  Spain.  He  would  have  pushed 
aside  a  board  which  our  ancestors  never  spread  ;  he  would 
not  have  put  such  men  below  the  Salt,  and  served  them  with 
menial  viands;  he  would  not  have  pandered  to  the  vulgar  in- 
solence of  power,  by  which  one  class  of  men  wantonly  excludes 
and  degrades  another ;  he  would  not  have  receded  from  that 
old  hereditary  principle,  by  which,  in  all  our  history,  we  never 
sustained  a  single  loss,  but  by  which  we  have  acquired  a  glory, 
that  nothing  but  a  dereliction  of  those  principles  can  impair. 
We  have  sown  over  Europe,  with  our  own  hand,  the  seeds  of 
freedom ;  we  have  spoken  of  it  always  as  our  compion  cause ; 
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in  heading  every  resistance  to  Buonaparte,  we  proclaimed  the 
jjreat  results,  more  or  less  specific,  which  must  follow  the  sheath- 
ing as  well  as  the  drawing  a  victorious  sword. 

Cruel  has  been  the  perfidy  by  which  the  triumph  of  national 
independence  has  been  lowered,  on  the  Continent,  to  little 
niore  than  the  worthless  struggle  for  a  change  of  masters ;  mi- 
serable the  catastrophe  where  the  pen  drops  poison  quicker 
than  the  sword  sheds  blood,  and  the  council  table  is  found 
more  fatal  to  human  happiness  than  the  battle  plain  !  Incalcul- 
able the  destruction  of  loyal  faith  and  moral  confidence,  when, 
after  all  the  hopes  in  which  we  were  made  to  dress  ourselves, 
and  the  glorious  motives  by  which  we  were  roused  and  impas- 
sioned, the  most  delightful  half  of  Europe  is  left  to  calculate,  in 
chains  and  darkness,  the  amount  of  the  advantages  which  the 
universal  tyranny  of  a  partnership  of  kings,  whose  fears  and 
ignorance  are  coverin<r  their  kinfjdoms  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  possesses  over  the  universal  empire  of — a  conqueror 
it  is  true — but  of  a  Statesman  and  a  Hero ; — a  man  who 
did  more,  in  a  few  troubled  years,  for  advancing  the  coun- 
tries he  enslaved,  than  their  hereditary  masters  had  attempt- 
ed in  the  whole  history  of  their  race  I  We  are  not  requir- 
ed to  interfere  and  realize  the  promises  that  have  been  broken  ; 
or  to  come  forward  and  fulfil  the  expectations  which  we  joined 
in  raising.  Sympathy  and  security  for  those  who  fly  to  us,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  solemn  obligation  which  circumstances  have 
imposed  on  us,  that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  discharge.  The 
humble  service  asked  of  us,  is  a  compassionate  welcome,  and  a 
free,  undeijraded,  unconditional  asylum. 

Let  us  Repeal,  then,  this  odious  enactment,  and,  as  English- 
men, we  still  shall  not  need  to  blush  in  the  presence  of  these 
strangers;  but  may  proudly  gather  with  them,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  round  Paoli's  bust,  and  read  to  them,  from  its  inscription, 
the  national  testimony  of  the  open  arms  and  open  hand  with 
which  England  received  him,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  give  his 
country  independence.  Take  away  from  among  us  this  unholy 
thing,  and  our  soil  will  at  once  recover  its  ancient  saving  virtue  ! 
our  land  may  then  echo  again  the  poet's  praise, — '  Slaves  can- 

*  not  breathe  in  England  I ' — and  truth  justify  the  orator's  splen- 
did  peroration, — '  1   speak  in   the  spirit   of  the   British   law, 

*  which   makes    liberty    commensurate    with,    and    inseparable 

*  from  British  soil ;  which  proclaims,   even  to  the  stranger  and 

*  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  that 

*  the  ground  on  which  he  treads  is   holy,  and  consecrated  by 

*  the  genius  of  universal  freedom.    No  matter  in  what  language 

*  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced, — no  matter  what  com- 
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*  plexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African 

*  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him, — no  matter  in  what  disastrous 

*  battle  his  hberty  may  have  been  cloven  down, — no  matter 

*  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  al- 

*  tar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of 

*  Britain,   the  altar  and  the  God  sink  together  in    the   dust; 

*  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body  swells 

*  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,   that  burst  from  around 

*  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled 

*  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  Universal  Freedom  1 ' 


Art.  V.  The  Italian  NovelisiSf  selected  from  the  most  apjoroved 
jluthors  in  that  Language^  from  the  earliest  -period  doivn  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century^  arranged  in  an  Historical  and 
Chronological  Series.  Translated  from  the  Original  Italian; 
accompanied  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Biographical.  By  Tho- 
mas RoscoE.     4  vols.  8vo.     London,  1825. 

'T^HESE  are  very  amusing  volumes  ;  and  present  the  English 
-*-  reader  with  the  first  regular  and  connected  view  of  a 
branch  of  Italian  literature  much  talked  of,  and  very  little 
known,  but  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  lite- 
rature of  most  European  nations.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not 
think  the  task  could  have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  Mr 
Roscoe's.  The  selections  are  generally  judicious,  and  the  trans- 
lation combines  fidelity  with  elegance.  The  notes,  though 
containing  little  that  is  new  to  those  who  are  studied  in  Italian, 
embody,  in  a  very  plain  and  unambitious  style,  much  curious 
information  as  to  the  authors  of  the  Italian  Novelle ;  and  the 
work,  on  the  whole,  presents  a  fliithful,  though  rather  too  fa- 
vourable, portrait  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  fiction. 

In  tracing  the  progress  by  which  the  art  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive has  advanced  from  its  rude  origin  to  its  perfection,  we  are 
struck,  amidst  all  the  diversities  occasioned  by  government, 
climate  and  education,  with  the  singular  coincidence  of  certain 
phenomena  attending  its  different  stages,  which  have  given  a 
kind  of  uniformity  to  its  history,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  infancy  of  fiction,  for  example,  is  every  where  charac- 
terized by  a  superabundance  of  incident.  Attention  is  kept 
awake  by  rapidity  of  succession ;  and  the  beauty  or  propriety 
of  individual  occurrences,  or  their  relation  to  each  other,  is  for- 
gotten in  the  bustle  and  excitement  produced  by  the  train.     If 
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there  exist  a  principle  of  selection  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  what  is  most  wild  and  improbable.  Every  thing  is 
viewed  by  the  Novelist  tlu;ough  a  veil  of  mysterj^,  for  so  the 
face  of  nature  was  actually  regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresses himself.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  course 
of  the  material  world,  and  by  which  he  is  afterwards  enabled 
almost  to  control  its  movements,  man  at  first  regards  himself  as 
an  inferior  being  in  the  chain  of  existences  by  which  he  believes 
himself  surrounded.  He  humbles  himself  before  the  objects 
of  his  terror ;  he  endows  the  elements  with  will  and  intelli- 
o-ence ;  peoples  the  rocks,  mountains  and  streams,  with  imagi- 
nary beings,  to  whom  he  ascribes  powers  surpassing  his  own, 
and,  like  Tancred  in  the  Enchanted  Forest,  sees  a  nymph  or  a 
spirit  issuing  from  every  tree.  The  narrator,  with  an  '  untaught 
innate  philosophy, '  avails  himself  of  these  feelings ;  and  trust- 
ing little  to  the  delineation  of  familiar  occurrences,  endeavours 
to  excite  and  sustain  attention  by  touching  the  master-key  of 
mysterious  terror; — by  the  tales  of  mytholog}^,  the  legends  of 
superstition,  the  detail  of  those  strange  phenomena  which  at 
times  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  those  dark  and  fearful 
moral  calamities  which,  suppressing  the  common  powers  of 
thought  and  action,  seem  to  render  man  a  helpless  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  an  overpowering  and  irresistible  destiny. 

As  society  advances,  however,  this  mode  of  interesting  passes 
away.  Feeling  emerges  with  tlie  increase  of  intelligence,  as 
warmth  follows  the  dawn.  The  mind  '  touched  to  finer  issues,* 
is  acted  on  by  gentler  stimuli.  The  tales  which  formerly  fet- 
tered the  reason,  are  now  addressed  only  to  the  imagination, 
arid  gradually  sink  into  nursery  legends.  The  influence  of  fe- 
male society  appears  more  visible,  in  the  less  revolting  charac- 
ter of  the  maieriel  of  fiction,  and  in  the  increasing  tendency  to 
the  representation  of  the  affairs  of  actual  and  domestic  life,  to 
which  it  has  communicated  so  many  varied  aspects  and  new  at- 
tractions. The  aim  of  merely  exciting  attention  by  a  multitude 
of  incidents,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  touching  the  feeHngs, 
which  is  found  to  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  a  few. 
The  novelist  abandons  the  character  of  a  chronicler  or  anna- 
list ; — he  exercises  a  principle  of  selection,  passes  over  or  de- 
tails events  according  to  their  importance,  and  their  relation  to 
the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and,  in  supplying  his  imaginary  actors 
with  motives,  language  and  sentiments,  suited  to  the  scenes  in 
which  they  are  placed,  he  invents  and  delineates  character. 

There  is  still  another  stage  in  the  progress  of  fiction: — When 
knowledge  and  intelligence  have  been  diffused  over  the  whole 
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surface  of  society;  when  life  becomes  daily  more  uniform,  de- 
corous and  conventional,  less  subject  to  stran<:^e  interruptions — 
less  animated  by  enthusiasm ;  when  men  amply  fnrnished  with 
materials  for  contemplation,  and  little  solicited  by  external  ob- 
jects that  lead  to  emotion,  desire  rather  the  repose  of  thought 
than  the  stir  of  action  or  of  feeling;  and,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  things  of  life,  are  occupied  more  with  the  springs 
and  motives,  the  hopes  or  fears  which  le,ad  to  action,  than  with 
action  itself — then  a  corresponding  character  is  impressed  on 
fictitious  writing.  Plots  become  simple  and  domestic  to  ex- 
cess ;  the  place  of  incident  is  supplied  by  wit,  by  sentiment,  by 
eloquence,  by  argument,  by  metaplu'sical  analysis;  and  novels, 
no  longer  intended  merely  to  amuse,  are  made  the  vehicle  of 
communicating  dogmata,  moral,  political,  religious,  or  philoso- 
phical, as  the  authors  peculiar  vein  ma}' incline. 

Of  course  these  several  stages  of  fiction  do  not  really  stand 
quite  separate  and  apart.  Each  rises  out  of  its  predecessor, 
and  subsides  into  the  next  by  degrees  j  by  the  gradual  dimness 
and  disappearance  of  some  features,  the  gradual  increase  and 
clearness  of  others  :  But  still,  through  all  the  phases  which  it 
exhibits,  the  progress  seems  to  be  from  the  marvellous  to  the 
extreme  of  simplicity,  and  from  a  profusion  to  a  penury  of  inci- 
dent. 

The  vast  mass  of  novels  which  Mr  Roscoe  has  opened  up  to  the 
English  reader,  by  these  interesting  specimens,  seems  to  connect 
the  two  first  periods,  and  to  have  originated  in  that  peculiar 
state  of  society  in  Italy — when  knowledge  had  dispelled,  in 
some  degree,  among  the  higher  classes,  the  rude  ignorance 
which  is  the  parent  of  superstitious  wonder,  but  while  all  the 
wild  and  fierce  passions  of  a  barbarous  age  were  still  abroad, 
filling  Italy  with  blood  and  crime,  and  habituating  its  inha- 
bitants to  scenes  of  horror  and  licentiousness.  Even  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Italian  novels,  the  supernatural  machinery  which 
characterizes  the  rudest  efforts  of  fiction,  has  disappeared.  We 
perceive  traces  of  a  national  mind  which  has  already  made  some 
progress  in  knowledge,  but  none  in  social  refinement — which 
has  escaped  from  the  trammels  and  terrors  of  superstition,  but 
is  still  strujTfflinnf  with  that  coarseness  of  feeling  and  rudeness  of 
taste,  which  has  been  induced  by  centuries  of  feudal  warfare 
yet  unextinguished.  We  meet  with  something  of  the  old  leaven 
of  a  darker  era,  in  the  atrocious  and  revolting  character  of 
■  many  of  the  incidents,  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  the 
delineation  of  gentler  feelings,  the  coarseness  of  all  that  is  meant 
fur  humour,  the  absence  of  character,  and  the  principle  of  rest- 
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inf;  the  interest  and  effect  of  the  tale,  rather  on  a  number  of  in- 
cidents slif^htly  touched,  than  on  a  few  more  strongly  drawn 
and  more  richly  and  carefully  coloured. 

And  singular  as  It  may  at  first  appear,  this  character  which 
distinguishes  the  earlier  of  the  Italian  novelle^  is  applicable,  with 
little  variation,  to  the  whole  series,  from  Boccaccio  down  to  Gozzi 
and  Gironi.  The  changes  vvhich  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  course  of  five  centuries  having,  in  fact,  been  arrested,  part- 
ly by  the  stationary  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, but  still  more  by  the  peculiar  views  with  which  most  of 
the  imitators  of  Boccaccio  (and  what  Italian  novelist  is  not  con- 
fessedly so  ?)  appear  to  have  written.  Boccaccio,  by  creating  and 
fixing  the  prose  style  of  his  country,  had  consecrated  even  the  de- 
fects of  the  Decameron,  and  for  ever  given  the  tone  to  the  Italian 
novel.  Thenceforward  he  stood,  as  it  were,  between  nature  and 
his  literary  posterity  ;  intercepting  by  his  gigantic  form  the  light 
■which  she  shed,  and  attracting  all  eyes  to  himself  as  the  source 
of  inspiration.  The  tales  of  his  imitators  too  seem  all  to  be 
composed,  less  with  the  view  of  exciting  interest  by  the  narra- 
tives themselves,  which  they  borrowed  or  imitated  without  cere- 
mony, than  in  the  hope  of  emulating  or  surpassing  that  Tuscan 
elegance  of  style,  in  vvhich  he  had  embalmed  so  many  trifling 
and  worthless  legends.  The  incidents  they  really  seem  to  have 
regarded  merely  as  the  vehicles  of  fine  writing — as  slight  themes 
■which  were  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  variations  of 
■which  the  music  of  Italian  speech  was  susceptible.  Of  what 
consequence  was  it  to  an  Italian  that  his  tales  were  indecent — 
provided  his  Tuscan  was  pure  ? — that  his  incidents  were  borrow- 
ed,— provided  he  was  master  of  those  flowers  of  Florentine  low 
life  which  delighted  the  classic  ears  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Aca- 
demy .'' — that  his  novels  were  dull  and  foolish,  provided  they 
were  told  in  the  most  approved  language  of  the  '  Conciosiacosa- 
che^  school? — The  glory  they  aspired  to,  in  fact,  was  that  of 
■writing  elegantly, — not  that  of  writing  to  the  imagination  or  the 
heart.  And  this,  while  it  explains  that  stationary  character, 
■which  in  our  opinion  pervades  the  *  long  file'  of  Italian  novels, 
accounts  also  for  that  sovereign  unconcern,  and  easy  impu- 
dence with  which  each  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  matter 
of  his  tales  from  his  predecessors,  altering  merely  names  and 
dates,  or  slightly  varying  some  minor  incidents;  a  system  which, 
though  in  other  countries  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  repu- 
tation of  an  author,  never  seems  to  have  weighed  much  with  the 
Italian  critics  in  their  estimates  of  literary  merit. 

Tliis  general  uniformity  of  manner,  though  of  course  it  ren- 
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ders  tlio  Italian  novelists  rather  a  monotonous  and  wearisome 
study  to  those  who  make  a  point  of  going  through  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  inquiry,  has  its  advantages  for  the  lazy  general 
reader,  who  is  thus  enabled,  with  much  ease  and  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, to  appreciate  the  whole  character  of  Italian  fiction, 
from  the  examination  of  almost  any  one  individual  author  of 
the  series :  And  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  originality, 
the  peculiarities,  the  merits  and  defects  of  these  tales  cannot,  we 
think,  be  viewed  with  more  advantage  than  in  connexion  with 
the  first  and  greatest  name  on  the  list, — the  Decameron  of  Boc- 
caccio. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  this  work  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  supposed  to  be 
told  by  a  party  consisting  of  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen, 
assembled  at  a  villa,  or  rather  two  villas,  near  Florence,  (the 
site  of  which  has  sadly  puzzled  the  Italian  commentators,)  to 
which  they  had  retired  from  the  memorable  pestilence  which 
desolated  that  city  in  1848.  The  tales  are  supposed  to  occupy 
ten  days  in  narration,  each  member  of  the  party  relating  ten 
tales,  and  presiding  in  turn  over  the  amusements  of  the  day. 

The  description  of  the  pestilence,  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  novels,  is  imitated  in  its  general  outline  from  Thu- 
cydides,  but  filled  up  with  a  terrible  minuteness  of  detail,  which 
shows  the  narrator's  personal  acquaintance  with  the  miseries  of 
which  he  is  the  historian.  The  pathological  accuracy  with 
which  the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  disease  is  described ;  the 
gloomy  despair,  and  still  more  fearful  riot  and  jollity  which 
pervade  the  town ;  the  numerous  and  anxious  plans  adopted  by 
the  citizens  for  their  safety — all  different,  yet  all  leading  to  the 
same  fatal  result ;  the  universal  selfishness  and  corruption  of 
morals  which  it  produced,  are  described  with  a  solemn  and 
stately  precision,  varied  occasionally  by  passages  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  individual  inci- 
dents, which  leave  a  deep  impression  of  horror  upon  the  mind. 
Such  is  the  picture  of  the  cattle  going  out  at  dawn  and  return- 
ing to  their  stalls  at  evening — '  quasi  come  razionali,  * — after 
the  death  of  the  herdsmen, — which  strikes  the  imagination  with 
a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  like  that  produced  by  the 
solitary  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  street  of  palaces,  inoneof  Pous- 
sin's  delineations  of  the  plague.  * 

*  The  story  of  the  Death  of  the  Hogs,  looks  a  little  apocryphal,  but 
at  all  events,  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  Boccaccio,  for  he  has  copied 
the  incident  very  literally  from  the  cotemporary  chronicle  of  Giovanni 
Morelli,  p.  2S0. 
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When  all  this  machinery  of  disease  and  terror  has  been  exhaust- 
ed, the  scene  suddenly  chanjres,  Florence  and  the  pestilence  are 
shut  out,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  circle  of  the  fucjitive  party 
in    the  embowering  shades  of  the  Poggio  Gherardi ;    where, 

*  seated  on  the  long  green  grass,  where  the  sun  could  not  enter, 

*  beside  the  cooling  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  fanned  by  a  soft 

*  breeze, '  we  prepare  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  first  day.  From 
this  moment  all  is  gaiety  among  the  fugitives  ;  like  Lot's  family 
they  *  look  not  back  on  the  city'  they  had  left  but  two  short 
miles  (due  piccole  miglie)  behind  them.  The  miseries  of  Flo- 
rence, the  loss  of  friends  already  dead,  and  the  uncertain  fate  of 
those  who  were  still  alive,  are  forgotten  in  the  gay  round  of 

*  Novelle, '  '  Canzoni,'  and  '  Ballate, '  which  fill  up  the  hours 
in  this  delicious  retreat.  And  thus  has  Boccaccio  beautifully 
illustrated  that  anomaly  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  seasons 
of  strange  calamity,  leads  it  to  indulge  a  reckless  gaiety  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  profoundest  sorrow, 
and  to  cling  to  life  with  a  more  desperate  spirit  of  enjoyment, 
the  nearer  it  seems  to  hasten  to  its  close.  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
said  the  Florentines,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ! 

The  idea  of  thus  enclosing  his  Tales  in  a  frame-work  so  as  to 
give  a  kind  of  unity  to  the  whole,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  ad- 
opted by  any  author,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  (the  Fabliaux  and 
the  Novellino  having  been  the  work  of  numerous  hands),  was  by 
no  means  the  invention  of  Boccaccio.  In  the  East,  the  great 
fountain  from  which  the  fictions  of  modern  Europe  were  at  that 
time  derived,  the  plan  was  well  known;  and  there,  with  the  cha- 
racteristic fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  pai'abolic  instructions,  the 
Tales  are  generally  represented  as  related  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  some  important  moral  lesson,  or  effecting  some  great 
end  of  domestic  or  state  polic3^  In  the  Dolopathos,  of  which 
it  is  supposed  Boccaccio  possessed  a  manuscript  copy,  and  the 
general  outline  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers, 
from  the  imitation  under  the  title  of  Turkish  Tales,  the  story 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  a  young 
prince,  who,  resisting  the  guilty  love  of  one  of  his  father's  queens, 
is  accused  by  her  to  his  father  of  the  very  crime  he  had  refused 
to  commit; — in  short,  an  Oriental  version  of  the  Phaedra  and  Hip- 
politus.  The  father  hesitates,  however,  about  condemning  his 
son  to  death,  and  the  queen  relates  a  tale,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  overcome  his  irresolution.  This  is  met  by  a  counter  tale  on  the 
part  of  the  young  prince's  tutors,  to  show  the  danger  of  rash 
measures.  The  queen  replies  in  a  third — and  so  on,  till  the  in- 
vention of  the  author  is  exhausted.     This  was  sufficiently  ab- 
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surd;  and  Boccaccio,  while  he  saw  the  advantage  ofconnectinsj 
his  tale?,  judiciously  abandoned  the  idea  of  rendering  them  sub- 
servient to  any  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amusing  the  party 
among  whom  they  are  told. 

The  invention  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  certainly  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  We  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  the 
frame-work  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  is  in  its  general  design  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Decameron.  For  though,  as  Mr  Dunlop  lias  re- 
marked, Chaucer's  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  has  this  advantage,  that 
the  subject  has  thus  a  natural  limitation,  while  Boccaccio's  has 
no  other  limit  but  the  imagination  of  the  author,  the  design  of 
the  former  seems  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a  more  formidable  objection 
— that  tales  told  on  horseback  to  a  party  of  twenty-nine  persons, 
could  never  have  been  heard  by  them  all.  Perhaps  of  all  modes 
of  introducing  a  series  of  tales,  none  affords  such  advantages  as 
that  of  placing  the  scene  at  sea,  and  supposing  the  tales  related 
to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  a  voyage.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  us 
rather  singular  that  so  natural  and  obvious  a  plan  should  have 
so  seldom  been  employed, — none  of  the  Italian  novelists  hav- 
ing adopted  it  before  Cintio,  who  supposes,  that  on  the  Sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  ten  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sailed  for  Marseilles,  and,  during  the  voyage,  related 
the  Tales  of  Hecatommithi  for  their  amusement.  *  The  ex- 
tent of  these  *  entretiens  des  voyageurs  sur  la  mer  '  is  thus  li- 
mited by  the  voyage,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Chaucer's  idea 
of  a  pilgrimage;  v^hile  the  party  are  enabled  to  narrate  or  to 
listen,  with  the  same  convenience  as  among  the  shady  walks  and 
.marble  fountains  of  the  Villa  Palimieri. 

In  appreciating  the  inventive  powers  of  Boccaccio  from  the 
tales  to  which  this  powerful  introduction  forms  the  prelude, 
our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  much  diiference  of  opi- 
nion prevails  among  Italian  critics.  While  some  are  anxious 
to  increase  still  farther  the  glory  of  the  '  Tuscan  artist'  by  de- 
nying his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  others  have  been 
equally  solicitous  to  display  their  own  critical  acumen  and  re- 
search, by  converting  every  trifling  resemblance  into  a  pla- 
giarism. Perhaps  the  strangest  whim  is  that  of  the  learned 
Manni,  who,  with  the  professed  view  of  exalting  the  literary 
glory  of  Boccaccio,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  an  amusing  but 
most  inconclusive  quarto,  that  every  one  of  Boccaccio's  novels 
.is  founded  on  some  popular  tale  then  current  in  Italy,  or  on 

*  The  novels  of  Bisaccioni  (a  writer  of  the  17th  century)  are 
also  supposed  to  be  narrated  '  sopra  una  nave,  mentre  questa  era  vi- 
cina  per  entrare  in  porio. ' 
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the  historical  events  of  the  time.*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  en- 
ter on  the  details  of  this  quastio  vcxata^  which  has  already  been  ' 
done  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  improvenent  by  Mr  Dunlop 
in  his  admirable  History  of  Fiction ;  but  we  may  state  generally 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  Decameron  with  the  works  of  the  ruder  novelists  who  pre- 
ceded its  illustrious  author. 

The  sources  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  furnished 
the  greater  part  of  his  materials,  are  the  various  collection*^  of 
Oriental  Tales  which  were  then  current  in  Italy  ;  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum,  the  old  collection  entitled  the  Novellino  or  Cento 
Novelle  Antiche,  and  the  Fabliaux.  His  obligations  to  these 
works,  however,  must  be  very  differently  proportioned. 

The  mass  of  Arabian  Fiction,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it,  seems  to  arrange  itself  in  three  classes  :  Those  superna- 
tural tales,  the  brilliant  machinery  of  which  has  influenced  so 
strongly  the  imaginative  literature  of  Europe;  Tales  of  domes- 
tic and  comic  adventure  often  singularly  ingenious  in  their 
structure,  and  in  which  the  events  are  produced  merely  by 
human  agency ;  and  those  apologues  or  parables,  in  which  the 
incidents  ai-e  typical  of  some  deeper  and  mystical  meaning. 
Each  class  seems  to  have  found  its  own  admirers  when  the  in- 
fluence of  Oriental  fiction  began  to  be  felt  in  Europe.  The  su- 
pernatural world  of  Arabian  fiction  was  transferred  to  the 
longer  and  more  elaborate  romances  of  chivalry; — the  moral 
and  mystical  fictions  were  appropriated  by  the  monks,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs ; — while  the 
world  of  common  life  with  its  lively  pictures  of  gallantry  and 
ingenious  knavery,  was  congenial  to  the  more  worldly  and  un- 
spiritualized  character  of  the  Trouveres,  and  was  imitated  by 
them  without  ceremony  in  the  Fabliaux. 

With  what  may  be  considered  the  higher  or  epic  class  of  Ara- 
bian fable,  Boccaccio  has  no  connexion.     He  had  no  relish  for 

*  Not  content  with  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the 
events  and  character  of  the  Tales,  Manni  will  have  it  that  Boccac- 
cio's party  did  actually  meet  just  as  described  in  the  Decameron, 
and  he  thus  gravely  adverts  tp  the  difficulties  of  the  subject — '  Non 
'  intendo  io  pero  come  I'adunanza  descritta,  composta  in  gran  parte 
difemminili  persone,  avesse  potuto  agevolmente  dilungarsi  da  Firenze 
a  piedi,  per  giugnere  alia  villa  di  S.  Anna  presso  Prato,  e  come  agevole 
fosse  stato  loro  altresi  in  tempo  di  grande  infezione  passare  libera- 
mente  da  piu  luoghi  guardati  e  custoditi,  a  cagione  della  medosima 
pestilenza,  quanti  e  credibile  che  se  no  trovasserft  in  si  lungo  tratto  ;  " 
and  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  bring  the  scene  of  action  ncarev 
Florence. 
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the  marvellous,  and  no  taste  for  the  employment  of  supernatu- 
ral machinery.  The  Moral  Apolof^ues  of  the  East  had  been 
collected  principally  in  the  Clericalis  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus, 
and  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum ;  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  old  collection  in  the  Novellino,  which  blends  the  oriental- 
ism of  the  Gesta  with  the  fables  of  Chivalry ;  and  with  the  his- 
torical incidents  of  the  time,  Boccaccio  has  certainly  adopted 
several  tales,  and  many  particular  incidents.  But  in  almost 
eveiy  case  he  has  done  so  with  so  many  improvements ; — and  has 
so  finely  varied  the  incidents,  filled  up  a  meagre  outline,  re- 
trenched the  absurdities  of  the  original,  improved  the  dia- 
logues (which  are  rare),  and  clothed  the  whole  with  so  rich  a 
colouring  of  style,  that,  in  every  thing  which  renders  invention 
valuable,  he  may  be  said  to  have  invented  them.  He  has  ap- 
propriated them  to  himself,  as  La  Fontaine  afterwards  did  the 
tales  of  the  Decam'eron,  by  giving  them  a  new  character;  he 
found  them  of  brick,  and  he  left  them  of  marble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  Arabian  fiction  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Decameron,  though  the  influ- 
ence which  we  trace  was  probably  only  of  a  mediate  nature. 
The  numerous  tales  of  common  life  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  Arabian  fabulists, — rarely,  if  ever,  exerted  in  the  delineation 
of  character,  and  painting  men  only  in  masses,  and  through  the 
medium  of  professions, — had  exhausted  itself  in  the  invention  of 
adventures  of  a  comic  nature,  in  the  contrivance  of  imbroglios 
and  mistakes,  in  the  artful  arrangement  of  a  chain  of  incidents, 
of  which  the  extremes  would  often  appear  the  most  remote  and 
improbable,  were  they  not  so  happily  united  by  the  interme- 
diate links,  that  the  reader  almost  feels  that  any  other  termina-. 
tion  would  be  out  of  place  ; — these  tales  had  met  with  congenial 
admirers  among  the  Trouveres.  Too  much  men  of  the  world 
to  indulge  in  visions  of  marvel  and  romance,  they  adopted  the 
humbler  manner  of  the  Arabian  fabulists,  applied  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  own  age,  and  gave  birth  to  a  multitude  of 
tales  of  intrigue  and  knavery,  and  sometimes  of  gallantry  and 
chivalrous  devotion.  Among  these  the  comic  preponderates ; 
but  in  the  ievf  specimens  of  a  more  serious  kind  which  they 
have  left,  they  have  displayed  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The 
tale  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  *  is,  in  ingenuity  and  beauty  of 
incident,  fully  equal  to  any  in  the  Decameron.  In  the  comic 
or  serio-comic  class,  none  of  Boccaccio's  equal  the  frequently 

*  This  tale  is  translated  in  Way's  Fabliaux,  and  has  been  very  in- 
geniously converted  by  Madame  Murat  into  a  Fairy  Tale,  under  the 
title  of  Etoilctte,  in  the  Lutins  do  Kcrnosy. 
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imitated  talc  of  Les  Trois  Bossus,  or  the  graceful  levity  of  Le 
Manteau  mal  taille.  In  fact,  the  advantages  they  possessed  en- 
abled them  to  paint  with  peculiar  force,  truth  and  vivacity. 
Men,  in  general  of  acute  and  vigorous  mind,  though  destitute 
of  learning,  and  too  often  of  principle;  welcome  guests  in  all 
society  from  their  powers  of  amusing,  but  respecteil  in  none; 
experiencing  every  extreme  of  life,  and  apparently  at  home  in 
all ;  sometimes  dispelling  the  ennui  of  baronial  castles ;  at 
others  courting  the  society  of  humble  vassals ;  and,  wandering  on 
the  earth  without  any  thing  to  attach  them  to  their  kind,  they  had 
the  amplest  opportunity  of  observing  accurately,  and  painting 
impartially,  the  changes  of  many-coloured  life;  and,  if  neither 
their  ability  nor  their  inclination  prompted  them  to  invent  new- 
worlds,  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  exhausted  that  of 
French  manners  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It 
is  from  these  light  and  joyous  compositions,  and  not  from  the 
2)lat  and  heavy  annalists  of  the  time,  that  we  derive  the  best 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period. 

*  A  straw  thrown  up  into  the  air,'  says  the  learned  Selden, 

*  will  show  how  the  wind  sits,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  cast- 

*  ing  up  a  stone. ' 

The  style  of  the  Fabliaux,  too,  though  frequently  disgust- 
ingly coarse,  has  in  its  general  character  a  lightness  and  buoy- 
ancy, a  tinge  of  naive  humour  and  vivacity,  which  breathes  of 
the  sunny  skies  and  vine-covered  hills  of  France;  and  which 
was  singularly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccaccio,  accustomed 
to  look  on  life  in  its  brighter  aspects,  and,  even  in  his  tragic 
tales,  indulging  only  a  pleasing  and  tempered  melancholy. 
Accordingly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  gene- 
ral manner  of  the  Decameron,  so  different  from  the  unbending 
pomp  of  the  Fiammetta  and  Filocopo,  has  been  borrowed  from 
the  Fabliaux,  though  it  appears  there  modified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  we  should  expect,  by  a  union  with  classical  recollections, 
and  the  more  diffuse  and  turgid  style  of  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry. It  is  in  this  view,  then,  rather  as  having  copied  the  man- 
7ier  of  the  Trouveres,  than  as  being  indebted  to  them  for  par- 
ticular tales,  that  Boccaccio  is  really  an  imitator.  It  is  true  we 
are  in  possession  only  of  a  small  part  of  S.  Palaye's  vast  collec- 
tion ;  but  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  specimens  given  by  Le 
Grand,  not  more  than  six  appear  to  us  to  have  been  directly 
borrowed  by  Boccaccio. 

After  all,  then,  a  vast  number  remain  to  which  he  has  an  un- 
doubted claim  ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  these  are  the 
best  in  the  book.  No  lynx-eyed  critic  has  yet  deprived  him  of 
the  invention  of  the  Falcon, — the  simplest,  the  least  laboured, 
yet  the  most  touching  of  all  his  tales  ; — of  the  deeply  padietic 
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story  of  Girolamo  and  Salvestra — the  tale  of  the  Lovers  poi- 
soned amidst  their  holiday  rejoicings  by  the  laurel  leaf — the 
Pot  of  Basil — Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo — the  happy  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  love  contained  in  Cymon  and  Iphige- 
nia, — each  perfect  in  its  own  class,  and  unequalled  in  the  range 
of  Italian  novels.  As  a  proof,  too,  how  totally  diff'erent  are  the 
imitations  of  Boccaccio  from  the  rude  originals  on  which  they 
are  founded,  perhaps  no  fairer  illustration  could  be  selected 
than  the  well  known  tale  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  (8th  Giorn.  10.), 
Vv'liich  will  be  familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  Alcander 
and  Septimius  of  Goldsmith.  The  main  idea  of  the  story  may 
be  found  in  three  Avriters  before  Boccaccio.  It  occurs  in 
the  Clericalis  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus,  in  the  Gesta  Romanor- 
um  (Nov.  171.),  and  in  the  collection  of  Le  Grand,  under  the 
title  of  Les  Deux  Bens  Amis.  But  all  the  better  and  more  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  tale  are  Boccaccio's ;  who  has  adorned  the 
whole  with  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  which  renders  this  legend, 
in  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  the  most  eloquent  in  the  Deca- 
meron, or  perhaps  in  the  Italian  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron,  ii^ 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  incidents,  Boccac- 
cio's claims  to  originality  are  undoubted.  And  when  we 
reflect  what  powers  of  mind  were  necessary  to  evolve  or- 
der and  beauty  from  the  chaos  of  the  Romanzo  dialect,  as? 
it  then  existed,  without  models  and  without  assistance, — and 
to  frame  a  narrative  style,  which  is  at  this  day  the  standard 
to  which  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen  are  proud  to  con- 
form, we  may  doubt  whether  the  task  does  not  demand  a  higher 
reach  of  intellect  and  imagination  than  any  arrangement  of  in- 
cidents, however  new  and  ingenious.  Whether  that  style  is  the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  narrative,  is  another  ques- 
tion. It  is  certainly  the  very  perfection  of  elaborate  musical 
writing, — flowing  on  like  a  copious  river,  confined  by  no  narrow 
banks,  broken  by  no  precipices,  and  filling  the  ear  and  soothing 
the  mind  with  a  soft  and  ever-varying  murmur.  Perhaps  this 
extreme  sweetness  becomes  at  last  wearisome,  and  we  long  for 
some  interruption  of  this  melodious  current, — some  cessation  of 
this  stream  of  lanfruafje, 

*  Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  would  run  on. ' 
Undoubtedly  the  style  of  the  Decameron  is  too  musical  and  dif- 
fuse.    The  most  tragic  and  the  most  comic  events,  description, 
narrative,  and  dialogue,  are  all  given  with  xhe  same  plethoric 
fulness,  the  same  'solemn  loquaciousness'*  of  expression,  which 

*  '  Feierliche  gcschw'atzigkcit. '     Bouterwck. 
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has  since  tinged  the  whole  literature  of  Ital3%  But  though  ob- 
jectionable as  a  whole,  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
an  effect  in  tales  of  a  quiet  and  pensive  cast;  and  the  re- 
collection of  some  particular  passages  of  melancholy  beauty 
which  we  have  long  ago  read,  must  often  recur,  we  think,  to  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  is  not  insensible  to  the  pathos  of  sound. 

To  us  the  great  charm  of  the  Decameron  consists,  not  so  much 
in  the  effect  of  particular  tales,  as  in  the  peculiarly  happy  man- 
ner in  which  the  vast  and  varied  materials  it  contains  have  been 
arranged,  so  that  each  occupies  its  proper  share  of  importance 
and  attention.  The  great  aim  of  Boccaccio  seems  to  have  been 
to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  to  render  nothing  too  prominent  or 
engrossing,  to  exhibit  sketches  rather  than  pictures  of  life.  The 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  rises  indeed  before  us,  but  its  form  is 
misty  and  dim.  The  actors  of  his  Dramas — the  petty  princes  and 
rude  nobles  of  Italy,  monks,  nuns,  pilgrims,  merchants,  usurers, 
robbers,  and  peasants — pass  before  us  as  in  a  brilliant  but  rapid 
procession,  where  the  eye  has  no  time  to  pause  on  individuals, 
and  the  mind  retains  little  beyond  the  impression,  that  a  stately 
and  imposing  pageant  has  gone  by.  The  moving  picture  of 
the  Decameron  is  purposely  painted  in  a  calm  and  subdued 
tone,  with  no  strong  lights  or  deep  shadows,  but  tinged  all  over 
with  a  soft  glow  of  kindly  feeling,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  serenity  and  repose.  Nothing  is  glaring,  nothing  oppressive : 
pathos  and  humour,  incident  and  description,  activity  and  re- 
pose succeed  each  other  as  in  the  drama  of  life,  none  engrossing 
attention,  none  excluding  another,  but  all  blending  in  tempered 
harmony.  The  vast  range  of  Boccaccio's  mind,  which  pre- 
vented any  exclusive  devotion  to  one  class  of  feelings,  is  imaged 
forth  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Decameron ;  and  the  admirably 
balanced  union  of  powers  which  he  possessed,  in  the  profound 
art  with  which  its  discordant  materials  are  reduced  to  a  consis- 
tent whole. 

In  fact,  when  we  begin  to  analyze  more  minutely  the  features 
of  Boccaccio's  mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  strength  lay 
in  their  union.  Character  painting,  was  not  the  mode  of  the 
age;  and  Boccaccio  was  even  less  gifted  in  this  respect  than  his 
cotemporary,  our  own  Chaucer,  as  the  least  comparison  of  the 
personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  those  in  the  Decameron, 
will  evince.  Boccaccio's  are  distinguished  merely  by  station  or 
sex;  each  of  Chaucer's  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  traits, 
that  he  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  his  companion.  '  I 
know  them  all, '  says  Dryden,  '  as  well  as  if  1  had  supped  with 
them. '  Chaucer  painted  by  minute  touches,  by  the  observance  of 
small  traits  of  character,  and  even  of  language.      Boccaccio  saw 
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only  the  broader  shades  of  distinction,  and  painted  what  he  saw. 
In  the  same  way,  his  pathos,  though  pleasing  is  rarely  deep.  It 
seldom  agitates  the  mind  with  any  strong  emotion,  or  leaves  any 
other  impression  on  the  memory  but  that  of  a  vague  softness. 
His  humour  we  cannot  help  thinking  exceedingly  indifferent; 
and,  indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  series  of  Italian 
Novels,  nothing  being,  in  general,  more  melancholy  than  their 
wit,  or  more  forced  than  their  humour.  Coarse  allusions  to 
personal  defects,  and  practical  jokes,  are  the  wit  of  a  rude  age ; 
true  wit  and  ingenious  pleasantry  is  the  production  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization ;  and  Boccaccio  only  reflected,  in  this 
particular,  the  manners  of  his  times.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
his  powers  of  description,  though  considerable,  are  of  the  high- 
est order.  Except  in  the  gloomy  portrait  of  the  plague,  and 
in  some  few  of  the  rural  descripiions  which  preface  or  conclude 
the  tales  of  each  day,  there  is  little  that  can  be  called  forcible 
or  defined.  The  vivacity  and  clearness  of  the  ideas  seem  always 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  elaborate  polish  of  the  style. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  come  more  particularly  to  the  speci- 
mens before  us.  From  the  hundred  tales  contained  in  the  De- 
cameron, Mr  lloscoe  has  selected  nine,  as  illustrating  the  genius 
and  manner  of  Boccaccio.  These  are  the  story  of  Landolfo 
Ruffolo,  (Nov,  IV.  Gior.  ii.) — Madonna  Beritola,  (Nov.  vi.Gior. 
II.) — The  Count  of  Angiers,  (Nov.  viii.  Gior.  ii.) — Cimon  and 
Iphigenia,  (Nov.  i.  Gior.  v.) — Nastagio  degli  Onesti,  (Nov.  vm. 
Gior.  V.) — The  Falcon,  (Nov.  ix.  Gior.  v.) — Calandrino, 
(Nov.  HI.  Gior.  VIII.) — Mithridates  and  Nathan,  (Nov.  iii. 
Gior.  X.) — and  Saladin  and  Torello,  (Nov.  ix.  Gior.  x.) 
It  is  not  easy  to  read  this  list  without  some  surprise.  The  first 
question  naturally  is,  where  is  Girolamo  and  Salvcstra,  Pasqui- 
no,  Isabella,  Griselidis,  Sigismunda?  Perhaps,  it  may  be  said, 
it  was  impossible  to  admit  them  all;  and  Boccaccio's  powers  in 
the  pathetic  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  specimen  of  the  Falcon. 
But  surely  any  of  these  we  have  named  would  have  been  prefer- 
able to  some  which  have  been  admitted.  What  claims  on  our 
attention  do  the  insipid  stories  of  Madonna  Beritola,  of  Lan- 
dolfo Ruffolo,  and  the  Count  of  Angiers  possess,  which,  we 
suppose,  are  meant  as  specimens  of  the  novels  of  adventure  ? 
We  are  quite  aware  that  there  are  reasons  for  not  extracting 
many  of  the  best  tales  of  the  Decameron,  which  every  translator 
of  the  present  day  is  bound  to  respect;  and  we  are  far  from 
wishiniT  to  see  licentious  or  immoral  tales  transferred  to  these 
specimens,  merely  because  '  the  story  is  extant,  written  in  very 
choice  Italian.'  But  still,  we  think,  Mr  Roscoo  might  have 
contrived  to  avoid  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  materially  ini- 
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prove  his  selections.  There  are  many  of  Boccaccio's  best  tales, 
where  the  omission  of  a  few  f^entences  would  remove  every  thing 
objectionable,  and  this  is  a  liberty  wliich  we  observe  Mr  Ros- 
coe  has  occasionally  taken  in  those  he  has  extracted.  We  wish 
he  had  applied  it  to  some  he  has  omitted.  As  a  specimen  of 
Boccaccio's  Tales  of  Adventure,  how  much  superior  is  the  Ber- 
nabo  da  Genova  to  the  Count  of  Ancjiers,  besides  the  extrinsic 
interest  it  possesses  for  us  as  the  foundation  of  the  principal  plot 
of  Cymbeline  ?  And  how  diiferent  is  the  Tale  of  Titus  and  Gisip- 
pus,  full  of  adventure  and  eloquence,  from  the  meagre  anecdote  of 
Landolfo  Ruffolo? — The  other  specimens,  however,  are  suffici- 
ently judicious.  Cimon  and  Iphigenia  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
power  of  beauty  ;  and  Nastagio,  though  not  a  very  effective  tale 
in  itself,  and  borrowed  by  Boccaccio  from  a  monkish  chronicle, 
derives  interest  from  the  beautiful  imitation  of  Dryden,  Theodore 
and  Honoria.  There  is  also  an  imposing  pomp  about  the  story 
of  Torello  and  Saladin,  which,  without  any  remarkable  feature, 
renders  it  a  favourite  with  us.  As  illustrative  of  Boccaccio's 
comic  powers,  we  have  only  the  tale  of  Calandrino — and  per- 
haps it  was  the  best  that  Mr  Roscoe  could  have  selected.  The 
comic  tales  are,  in  general,  dangerous  ground,  and  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  find  one  which  combined  humour  with  delicacy. 
This  story  is  the  representative  of  a  vast  class  of  Italian  tales,  to 
which  we  will  afterwards  have  occasion  to  allude, — founded  on 
practical  jokes,  absurd  or  impossible  in  themselves,  but  generally 
detailed  with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  sometinies  exciting  a 
smile  by  the  oddity  of  their  conception.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  will  allow  us  only  to  extract  Mr  Roscoe's  translation  of 
the  Falcon. 

Federigo  degli  Alberighi  becomes  enamoured  of  a  lady  of 
Florence,  called  Monna  Giovanna — ruins  his  fortune  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  banquets,  in  honour  of  liis 
mistress,  who  takes  no  notice  of  his  suit, — retires  stripped  of  his 
vast  possessions  to  a  little  farm,  by  the  produce  of  which  he  con- 
trives to  procure  a  bare  subsistence — and  carries  nothing  with 
him  but  a  favourite  falcon,  the  last  memorial  of  his  days  of 
splendour.  His  cruel  mistress  in  the  meantime  marries,  and  is 
left  a  widow  with  one  son ;  who,  coming  with  her  to  reside  in 
Federigo's  neighbourhood,  conceives  a  great  admiration  for 
his  falcon,  and  falling  sick,  implores  his  fond  mother  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  it  for  him.  She  consents  with  some  reluctance ; 
and  the  story  proceeds. 

*  This  promise  brought  a  beam  of  joy  into  the  boy's  countenance, 
and  the  same  day  he  shewed  evident  signs  of  amendment.  The  next 
morning  Monna  Giovanna,  taking  with  her  another  lady  as  a  eompa- 
nion,  proceeded  to  Federigo's  humble  habitation,  and  inquired  for  him. 
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As  it  happened  not  to  be  a  day  fit  for  hawking,  he  was  in  his  garden,  and 
desired  one  of  his  people  to  go  to  the  gate.  He  was  beyond  measure 
surprised  when  he  heard  that  Monna  Giovanna  was  asking  for  him, 
and  ran  in  great  joy  to  meet  her.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  approach 
she  gracefully  moved  to  meet  him,  and  respectfully  saluting  him,  said, 
"  Federigo,  I  am  come  to  recompense  you  in  some  sort  for  the  evil 
you  have  received  at  my  hands,  at  a  time  when  you  loved  me  more 
than  was  wise  on  your  part,  and  the  recompense  I  intend  is  to  make 
myself  and  my  companion  your  guests  at  dinner  to-day.  "  To  which 
Federigo  with  great  humility  replied,  "  Alas!  Madam,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  received  any  evil  at  your  hands,  but  so  much  good, 
that  if  it  were  ever  in  my  power,  I  should  be  happy,  for  the  love  I 
have  borne  you,  and  more  so  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  to  expend 
my  fortune  a  second  time  in  your  honour ; "  and  thus  speaking,  he 
respectfully  led  her  into  his  house,  and  thence  conducted  her  into 
his  garden,  and  there,  not  having  any  other  person  to  introduce  her 
to,  said,  "  Madam,  this  good  woman,  the  vvife  of  my  husbandman, 
will  wait  on  you  whilst  I  prepare  our  table. ''  Living  in  extreme 
poverty,  Federigo  was  seldom  in  a  state  to  receive  any  one  in  his 
house,  and  this  morning  being  less  prepared  than  usual,  and  finding 
nothing  to  show  respect  to  a  lady,  in  whose  honour  he  had  entertained 
such  numbers  of  people,  he  was  grieved  beyond  measure,  and  stood 
in  great  perplexity,  inveighing  against  his  evil  fortune  as  a  man  be- 
reft of  his  senses,  and  running  hither  and  thither,  and  finding  neither 
money  nor  provision,  and  the  hour  being  late,  and  his  desire  being 
great  to  show  the  lady  some  mark  of  attention,  and  happening  to  cast 
his  eyes  on  his  favourite  falcon,  which  was  resting  on  its  perch  in  his 
chamber,  and  seeing  no  other  resource,  he  seized  the  poor  bird,  and 
finding  it  fat  and  in  good  condition,  thought  it  would  be  a  dish  wor- 
thy of  the  lady,  and  without  further  hesitation  he  wrung  its  neck,  and 
giving  it  to  a  girl,  ordered  her  to  pluck  it  and  place  it  on  the  spit, 
and  carefully  roast  it.  He  then  spread  on  his  table  a  napkin  of 
snowy  whiteness,  one  of  the  few  things  which  yet  remained  to  him  of 
his  former  possessions,  and  after  some  time,  with  a  cheerful  aspect, 
returned  into  the  garden  to  the  lady,  and  told  her  that  a  dinner,  the 
best  he  could  provide,  was  prepared  for  her.  On  this  the  lady  with 
her  companion  went  and  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  where  Fe- 
derigo  with  great  courtesy  waited  on  them,  whilst  they  unknowingly 
eat  his  favourite  bird.  When  they  had  risen  from  table,  after  some 
agreeable  conversation,  it  seemed  to  the  lady  to  be  now  a  proper 
time  to  make  known  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  and  turning  politely  to 
Federigo,  she  thus  spoke  :  "  Calling  to  recollection  your  past  life, 
Federigo,  and  remembering  my  reserve,  which  you  perhaps  esteemed 
hard-heartedness  and  cruelty,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  wonder  at 
my  presumption  when  you  learn  the  object  of  my  visit;  but  if  you 
now  had,  or  ever  had  had  children,  and  knew  tlic  strength  of  a  pa- 
rent's afl'tction,  I  feel  assured  that  you  would  in  some  measure  par- 
don me ;  and  though  you  have  none,  I  who  have  a  dtar  and  beloved 
son,  canuot  yet  forego  the  common  affections  of  a  mother.     I  am 
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then  by  maternal  love  and  duty,  compelled  to  ask  of  you  the  gift  of 
a  possession,  which  I  know  is  indeed  very  dear  to  you,  and  justly  so, 
since  your  evil  fortune  has  left  you  no  other  comfort  in  your  adver- 
sity. The  gift  then  I  ask  is  your  falcon,  which  my  son  is  so  desirous 
of  possessing,  that  if  I  do  not  obtain  it  for  him,  I  fear  it  will  so  far 
aggravate  the  illness  under  which  he  labours,  that  I  shall  lose  him. 
On  this  account,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  not  by  the  love  which  you 
profess  for  me  (by  which  you  ought  in  no  degree  to  be  governed)  but 
by  the  magnanimity  of  your  character,  which  is  better  manifested  in 
a  courtesy  of  this  kind  than  in  any  other  way,  that  you  would  do  me 
the  favour  to  bestow  it  on  me,  so  that  by  this  gift  I  may  be  enabled 
to  preserve  the  life  of  my  dear  and  only  son,  and  I  shall  myself  be  for 
ever  indebted  to  you.''  Federigo  thus  hearing  the  request  of  the 
lady,  and  seeing  it  out  of  his  power  to  gratify  her,  as  he  had  served 
his  falcon  for  dinner,  began  in  her  presence  to  weep  most  bitterly, 
and  became  unable  to  utter  a  word  in  reply.  The  lady  supposing 
that  Federigo's  grief  arose  from  his  afiection  to  his  falcon,  and  his 
regret  to  part  with  it,  and  expecting  a  refusal,  prepared  herself  for 
the  worst.  "  Since  the  hour,  most  honoured  lady,  "  began  Federigo, 
*'  that  I  first  fixed  my  affection  on  you,  I  have  always  found  Fortune 
most  perverse  and  cruel  to  me,  but  all  her  blows  I  consider  light  in 
comparison  with  the  one  she  has  now  dealt  me,  seeing  that  you  have 
condescended  to  visit  my  house,  which  when  I  was  rich  you  would  not 
deign  to  enter,  and  entreat  me  for  so  small  a  gift,  for  she  has  so  con- 
trived that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  grant  it  you,  and  why  it  is  not 
you  shall  briefly  hear.  When  you  informed  me  that  you  meant  to 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  dinner,  considering  your  rank,  and 
that  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should  pay  you  due  honour  by  procur- 
ing every  delicacy  in  my  power,  as  is  becoming  on  such  occasions, 
and  recollecting  the  falcon  which  you  now  request  of  me,  and  its 
many  excellent  qualities,  1  considered  it  a  dish  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  before  you,  and  I  therefore  this  morning  served  it  up  to  you 
roasted  at  dinner,  a  thing  which  at  the  time  I  considered  most  oppor- 
tune, but  finding  now  that  you  wished  to  possess  the  falcon  alive  for 
your  sick  son,  my  inability  to  gratify  you  grieves  me  so  far,  that  I  think 
I  shall  never  know  happiness  more."  In  confirmation  of  his  words  he 
then  produced  the  feathers  and  beak  and  talons  of  the  poor  bird. 
Monna  Giovanna  at  this  recital  reprehended  him  for  killing  so  fine  a 
falcon  for  a  lady's  dinner,  at  the  same  time  however  highly  commend- 
ing in  her  own  mind  his  magnanimity,  which  it  had  not  been  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  abase.  The  lady  having  thus  lost  all  chance  of 
possessing  the  falcon,  and  despairing  of  the  recovery  of  her  son,  thank- 
ed Federigo  for  the  honour  done  her,  and  for  his  intended  good  will, 
and  departed  very  much  dejected.  Her  son,  either  through  pining  for 
the  falcon,  or  from  his  complaint  being  aggravated  by  disappointment, 
died  a  few  days  after,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  mother.  After  having 
for  some  time  indulged  her  sorrow  and  tears,  her  brothers  seeing  that 
she  was  left  extremely  rich,  and  was  still  young,  entreated  her  to  marry 
again.     This  she  was  not  desirous  of  doing,  but  finding  herself  con- 
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stantly  assailed  by  their  request,  and  recollecting  the  noble  conduct  of 
Federigo,  and  this  last  instance  of  his  magnanimity,  in  having  sacrificed 
the  finest  falcon  in  the  world  out  of  respect  to  her,  she  said  to  her  bro- 
thers, "  I  should  willingly,  if  it  were  agreeable  to  you,  remain  in  my 
prasent  state,  but  if  you  insist  that  I  marry,  I  will  assuredly  take  no  one 
for  my  husband  but  Federigo  de  gli  Alberighi.  "  On  which  her  bro- 
thers smiling,  replied,  "  What  folly  is  this  !  Would  you  marry  a  maa 
who  is  a  beggar?"  To  this  she  answered,  "  Brothers,  I  well  know 
that  the  matter  is  as  you  state  it,  but  I  chuse  rather  a  man  that 
hath  need  of  wealth,  than  wealth  that  hath  need  of  a  man."  The 
brothers  seeing  her  fixed  determination,  and  knowing  the  genuine 
worth  of  Federigo,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  bestowed  their  sister 
on  him  with  all  her  fortune.  Federigo  thus  unexpectedly  found  him- 
self united  to  a  beautiful  lady  whom  he  had  long  dearly  loved,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  happiness. ' — I.  pp. 
194-200. 

Our  readers  who  compare  this  tale,  the  simplicity  of  which 
is  very  happily  preserved  by  Mr  Roscoe,  with  the  laboured 
versions  of  La  Fontaine  and  Barry  Cornwall,  will  be  at  no  loss, 
we  think,  where  to  bestow  the  preference. 

We  have  been  so  long  occupied  witii  Boccaccio  that  we  must 
pass  rapidly  over  his  successors;  and  indeed  most  of  them  re- 
semble each  other  so  closely,  and  possess  so  few  characteristic 
features,  that  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  their  works  can 
be  given. 

First  in  the  list  is  Franco  Sacchetti,  (1335  to  1440),  a  co- 
temporary  of  Boccaccio,  though  his  novels  were  not  written  till 
after  the  Decameron  had  been  some  time  in  circulation.  His 
Novcllicro  consisted  of  300  tales,  but  of  these  only  258  have  yet 
been  printed.  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  Italian  critics, 
principally,  we  should  suppose,  on  account  of  his  style,  for 
assuredly  his  tales  have  little  else  to  recommend  them.  They 
are  unconnected  by  any  framework,  and  consist  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  meagre  historical  anecdotes,  or  indifferent  jests.  A  few 
out  of  the  large  number  contained  in  his  Novelliero,  are  no 
doubt  amusing,  but  there  is  none  that  bears  the  stamp  of  genius, 
or  displays  any  knowledge  of  character,  none  which  strongly 
rouses  the  attention,  exalts  the  imagination,  or  touches  the 
heart.  Mr  Roscoe  seems  to  have  a  kind  of  ftivour  for  him, 
however,  for  he  gives  no  less  than  te?i  of  his  tales.  The  first  of 
his  specimens,  which  is  the  second  of  Sacchetti,  is  rather  a 
lively  story,  which  has  been  several  times  imitated.  An 
abbot  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Bernabo,  Lord 
of  Milan,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  unless  he  answer  four 
questions,  viz.  What  is  the  distance  from  earth  to  Heaven  ? 
what  quantity  of  water  is  there  in  the  sea  ?  what  do  people  do  in 
the  infernal  regions  ?  and,  what  is  the  value  of  the  governor's 
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person  ?  The  abbot,  who  was  by  no  means  an  Q^dlpus,  sug- 
gests that  the  miller  of  the  convent,  a  fellow  of  some  talent 
and  unbounded  impudence,  should  personate  him  next  da)', 
and  answer  the  questions.  The  miller  readily  undertakes  the 
mission,  and,  on  being  interrogated,  answers  coolly,  that  the 
distance  from  earth  to  Heaven  was  precisely  thirty-six  millions, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  seventy-two  yards,  and 
twenty-two  feet, — offering,  if  any  doubt  remained,  to  submit 
the  point,  in  the  usual  way,  to  arbitration.  He  gives  similar 
answers  to  the  second  and  third  questions.  The  fourth,  which 
was  the  main  difficulty,  he  resolves  by  valuing  the  person  of  the 
governor  at  two  shillings  and  five  pence, — and  when  the  en- 
raged governor  demands  to  know  on  what  principle  his  cal- 
culation is  founded,  he  reminds  him  that  Christ  had  been  sold 
for  thirty  pence,  and  that  he  cannot  object  to  be  rated  a  penny 
lower  I — The  132d  novel  of  Sacchetti,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr 
Roscoe,  may  have  suggested  some  hints  to  Cervantes;  for  the 
adventure  of  Brother  Antonio  has  a  pretty  close  resemblance 
to  the  conduct  of  Sancho  during  the  attack  on  Barataria. 
Another  tolerably  amusing  specimen,  quoted  by  Mr  Ros- 
coe, is  (No.  .140.)  the  story  of  Three  Beggars,  who  receive  'a 
farthing  from  a  stranger,  who  tells  them  it  is  a  shilling.  When 
the  reckoning  comes,  each  suspects  the  other  of  having  em- 
bezzled the  coin,  and  a  general  battle  ensues.  This  novel  of 
Sacchetti,  which  is  the  third  of  Sozzini,  (not  the  second,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr  Dunlop),  is  borrowed,  but  certainly  not  im- 
proved from  the  fabliau  of  the  Three  Blind  men  of  Compiegne, 
but  the  fabliau  itself  is  obviously  taken  from  the  adventure  of 
one  of  the  Barber's  Brothers  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 

The  next  of  the  Italian  novelists  is  Ser  Giovanni,  a  Floren- 
tine notary.  His  work,  which  is  entitled  II  pecorone  (the 
Dunce),  and  contains  fifty  tales,  supposed  to  be  related  by  a 
monk  and  nun,  of  Forli,  was  begun  in  1378,  but  not  published 
till  1558.  Five  of  his  novels  are  given  in  this  collection,  of 
which  the  1st  and  2d  of  the  first  day  are  the  best.  The  second, 
which  is  also  the  l-th  of  the  ^th  night  of  Straparola,  is  imitated 
from  an  Eastern  tale  in  the  Bahar  Danush,  and  besides  its  own 
merit,  which  is  considerable,  is  interesting,  as  containing  the 
germ  of  those  scenes  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where 
Falstaff  confides  to  Ford,  under  the  name  of  Brooke,  his  pro- 
gress in  the  good  graces  of  his  wife.  Another  tale  also  of  Eastern 
origin,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Mr  Roscoe,  (1st  of  the  4th  day), 
contains  the  outline  of  that  part  of  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of 
Venice  which  relates  to  the  bond  for  the  pound  of  flesh.  Some  of 
the  historical  novels  are  interestingas  showing  the  profound  igno- 
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ranee  of  foreign  history,  which  then  prevailed  in  Italy.  Our 
Heni'y  the  First,  we  are  told,  left  the  crown  of  England  to  his 
son  Stephen.  That  Monarch  bequeathed  it  to  a  second  Henry, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John.  He  dying  without  issue, 
is  succeeded  by  Richard.  John  is  a  particular  favourite  with 
Ser  Giovanni.  '  I  know  not'  says  Mr  Dunlop,  '  how  King 
'  John,  unless  it  was  by  his  dastardly  submission  to  the  Pope, 

*  obtained  such  high  reputation  in  Italy,  but  the  novels  of  that 
'  country,  particularly  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  are  full  of  in- 

*  stances  of  his  generosity  and  courtesy.'  This  conjecture  dis- 
plays Mr  Dunlop's  usual  ingenuity,  but  we  suspect  that  in  as 
far  as  regards  the  Cento  Novelle,  both  he  and  the  translator 
of  these  specimens  have  fallen  into  an  error.  Mr  Roscoe  has 
no  doubt  translated  the  tales  in  the  Cento  Novelle,  as  if  they 
were  applicable  to  King  John;  but  if  he  had  looked  at  the  edi- 
tion of  1572,  by  the  Giunti,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  hero 
of  these  novels  is  not  '  11  Re  Giovmmi^ — (Ki"g  John),  but 
il  7-e  giovane  (the  ^oiing  King  J,  an  appellation  bestowed  on  his 
eldest  brother  Flenry,  who  governed  in  Normandy  during  the 
the  life  of  his  father  Henry,  //  re  vecchio  :  1"he  word  giovane, 
too,  is  printed  without  a  capital,  and  in  novel  49th,  where 
another  King  John  is  mentioned,  *  the  word  is  spelt  Giovanni 
in  the  usual  way.  Besides  all  the  incidents  in  the  novel  cor- 
respond with  Henry's  history.  John,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
did  revolt  against  his  father,  though  his  brothers  Henry, 
Richard,  and  Geoffrey  did,  and  Henry  actually  died  at  Chateau 
Martel  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  the  manner  related  in  the 
novel. 

Massuccio  of  Salerno  follows  Ser  Giovanni.  His  tales,  which 
amount  to  fifty,  are  divided  into  five  parts,  each  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  some  particular  maxim.  They 
are  considered  more  original  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  but 
his  manner  is  flat  and  heavy.  None  of  the  tales  quoted  by  Mr 
Roscoe  with  the  exception  of  the  32d,  which  is  in  substance, 
the  same  with  the  Giulietta  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  and  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet  of  Shakespeare,  possess  any  great  interest. 

The  Three  Tales  from  the  Porrettane  of  Sabadino  degli 
Arienti,  which  follow,  are  in  the  same  situation. 

The  next  tale,  though  the  solitary  production  of  the  author, 
is  of  a  hiMief  order.  This  is  the  celebrated  Giulietta  of  Luiffi 
da  Porto,  which  the  research  of  Mr  Douce  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  as  far  back  as  the  Ephesiaca  of  Xenophon  Ephesius. 
The  coincidence  however  is  really  excessively  slight;  and  for 

*  D'una  campana  die  s'ordino  al  tempo  del  Re  Giovanni. 
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any  thing  we  can  see,  might  be  accidental.  The  only  incident 
in  the  Greek  Romance  which  corresponds  with  the  plot  of  Da 
Porto  and  Shakespeare,  is,  that  Anthia  drinks  a  potion  to 
avoid  her  marriage  with  Perilaus.  But  she  believes  it  to  be 
poison,  and  not  a  sleeping  draught.  Every  thing  else  is  totally 
different.  Anthia  is  rescued  from  the  tomb  by  robbers ;  and 
the  lovers,  instead  of  expiring  by  each  other's  side,  are  happily 
united.  The  reader  will  find  the  story  in  the  third  book  of 
Ephesiaca.  But  from  whatever  source  Da  Porto  may  have 
taken  the  hint  of  his  Tale,  he  has  adorned  it  with  so  many  new 
and  striking  traits,  that  it  possesses  all  the  spirit  of  an  original. 
This  novel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  source 
from  which  Shakespeare  borrowed,  or  if  it  were,  his  alterations 
are  by  no  means  judicious. 

Passing  over  the  uninteresting  names  of  Brevio,  Parabosco, 
nnd  Marco  Cademosto  da  Lodi,  we  come  at  last  to  an  author 
whose  manner  is  distinguished  by  something  characteristic  and 
original.  Giovambattista  Giraldi  Cintio,  published  his  Heca- 
tommithi  or  Hundred  Fables  in  1565.  His  work  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  each  containing  five  decades,  composed  of  ten 
novels  each.  His  tales  are  distinguished  from  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors by  greater  boldness  of  conception  and  execution,  and 
by  a  wild  and  tragic  horror  which  strongly  rouses  the  attention, 
even  while  it  is  revolting  to  the  feelings.  '  He  appears,'  says  Mr 
Roscoe,  '  to  have  exhausted  the  catalogue  of  hinnan  crimes, 
'  and  to  have  ransacked  every  country  and  every  age ;  sparing 
'  neither  classic  nor  romantic  traditions,  for  subjects  which  he 
'  might  dissect  and  display  to  the  world  in  all  their  horrible  mi- 
'  nuteness. '  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Hecatommithi  is  pro- 
digiously dull.  We  grow  familiar  with  atrocity,  and  disgusted 
with  impossible  horrors.  We  may  feel  a  momentary  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  convulsions  of  the  moral  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  physical,  but  the  mind  can  repose  permanently  only  on 
.  order  and  regularity. 

Cintio  has  nevertheless  been  a  great  favourite  with  our  dra- 
matists. The  influence  of  his  tales,  and  those  of  Bandello,  as 
Mr  Dunlop  justly  observes,  is  strongly  visible  in  the  atrocities 
which  abound  in  the  plays  of  Ford  and  Shirley.  The  Seventh 
of  the  3d  Decade  has  furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  plot  of 
Othello,  which,  however,  he  has  materially  improved ;  and  the 
5th  of  the  8th  Decade  has  suggested  that  of  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure. We  observe,  that  in  the  specimens  Mr  Roscoe  has 
given  (none  of  which  possess  much  merit),  he  has  avoided  the 
tragic  tales  of  Cintio.  W^e  doubt  whether  this  was  judicious; 
for  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  his  tales,  it  is  only  as  a  tragic 
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novelist  that  he  is  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  ma?s  of  his 
countrymen. 

Next  in  order  is  Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini,  in  our  opinion 
by  far  the  best  of  the  Italian  novelists,  with  the  exception  of 
Boccaccio.  His  genius  inclined  him  principally  to  the  comic; 
and  his  manner  possesses  a  graceful  lightness,  which  contrasts 
to  much  advantage  with  the  stiffness  of  the  Hecatonimithi,  and 
approaches  nearly  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron.  The  interest 
of  his  tales  does  not  arise,  however,  from  the  vividness  of  his 
pictures  of  life  and  character.  They  are  chiefly  stories  of  prac- 
tical jokes,  sometimes  ingenious,  but  almost  always  improbable 
and  cruel.  *  We  are  tempted  to  make  an  extract  from  the  first 
novel  of  the  Second  Evening,  which  Mr  Dunlop  considers  the 
best  of  his  tales,  and  which  is  certainly  aniusing  enough. 

Lazzaro,  a  foolish  creature,  who,  by  the  death  of  all  his  re- 
lations during  a  disease  which  prevailed  in  Pisa,  had  succeeded 
to  a  large  property,  contracts  a  great  friendship  for  a  fisherman 
in  his  neighbourhood,  named  Gabriello,  who  happened  to  re- 
semble him  so  closely,  that  their  friends  could  hardly  detect  the 
difference.  During  one  of  their  interviews  the  conversation 
turns  on  fishing,  and  the  idiot  is  seized  with  the  desire  of  ac- 
comoanying  his  acquaintance  to  the  river  side  to  take  a  lesson. 

*  They  bent  their  way  through  the  Porta  a  Mare,  directly  towards 
the  Arno,  along  the  fence  of  pales,  above  the  great  bank  crowned 
with  alder-trees,  spreading  a  most  delicious  shade.  Tliere  the  fisher- 
man begged  his  patron  to  sit  down  and  refresh  Iiiraself,  while  he  ob- 
served the  manner  in  which  he  should  proceed.  Having  first  stripped 
himself,  he  bound  the  nets  round  his  arms  and  neck,  and  then,  boldly 
plunging  into  the  river,  down  he  went.  But  being  a  complete  adept 
at  his  business,  he  rose  again  very  shortly  to  the  surface,  bringing  up 
with  him  at  one  drag,  eight  or  ten  great  fish,  all  of  the  best  kind. 
This  was  a  real  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  Lazzaro,  who  could  not  divine 
how  he  could  possibly  see  to  catch  them  under  water,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  With  this  view, 
being  a  hot  July  day,  and  thinking  that  a  cold  bath  might  refresh 
him,  he  prepared,  with  Gabriello's  assistance,  to  step  in.  He  was 
conducted  by  hira  to  a  shallow  part,  and  when  about  up  to  his  knees, 
Gabriello  left  him  to  his  own  discretion  ;  only  warning  him,  that 
though  the  bottom  shelved  down  very  gradually,  he  had  better  go 
no  farther  than  where  a  certain  post  rose  above  the  rest,  and  pointing 

*  Incredible  as  most  of  the  Italian  hoaxes  appear  to  be,  we  ob- 
serve one  related  by  Madame  Genlis,  as  having  been  actually  played 
off  by  her  husband  on  a  painter  named  Firmane,  quite  in  the  spirit  of 
these  tales,  and  at  least  as  improbable  as  any  of  them. —  Vol.  I.  Me- 
moires,  p.  155,  et  seq. 
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it  out  to  him  once  more,  he  pursued  his  business.  Lazzaro  felt  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  being  thus  left  to  himself,  and  splashing  about,  per- 
formed all  sorts  of  antics  in  the  water.  His  eyes  were  often  fixed  in 
admiration  upon  his  friend  Gabriello,  who  every  now  and  then  rose 
from  the  bottom  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth,  the  better  to  please  his  pa- 
tron, who  at  this  sight  could  no  longer  restrain  his  applause. 

'  "  It  is  very  plain  now,''  he  cried,  "  that  it  must  be  light  under 
water,  or  he  could  never  have  seen  how  to  catch  that  fish  in  his 
mouth,  besides  all  the  others  in  his  net ;  I  wish  I  knew  how."  So 
saying,  the  next  time  that  he  saw  Gabriello  dive,  he  imitated  the 
motion  by  ducking  his  head,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  his  footing, 
slipped  gently  down,  till  he  not  only  reached  the  post,  but  passed  it 
with  his  head  still  under  water.  When  he  fairly  got  out  of  his  depth, 
still  trying  whether  he  could  see,  it  appeared  a  strange  thing  to  him  ; 
for  he  found  he  could  no  longer  get  his  breath,  and  he  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  fight  his  way  up  again,  the  water  pouring  in  at  his  mouth 
and  ears,  at  his  nose  and  eyes,  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  see  no- 
thing. In  short,  the  current  at  length  catching  him,  bore  him  away, 
in  perfect  amazement,  and  he  was  too  far  gone  to  cry  out  for  help 
Gabriello  was  in  the  mean  time  employed  in  diving  down  into  a  large 
hole  he  had  discovered  near  the  stakes,  full  of  fish,  which  he  was 
handing  into  his  net  with  the  greatest  alacrity  ;  while  his  poor  friend 
and  patron  was  already  more  than  half  dead,  having  now  come  up 
and  gone  down  again  for  the  third  time,  and  at  the  fourth  he  rose  no 
more  ! 

'  Just  at  this  moment,  Gabriello,  with  a  prodigious  draught,  again 
ap  peared,  and  turning  round,  with  a  joyous  face  to  look  at  Lazzara, 
w/iat  was  his  surprise  and  terror  when  he  found  his  master  was  gone! 
Gazing  round  with  the  hope  of  perceiving  him  somewhere,  he  only 
found  his  clothes  just  as  he  had  left  them.  In  the  utmost  alarm  he 
ran  again  to  the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  discovered  his  body  thrown 
by  the  current,  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  swam  to  the  place,  and 
on  perceiving  that  his  good  patron  was  quite  cold  and  lifeless,  he 
stood  for  some  moments  like  a  statue,  overpowered  with  grief  and 
terror,  without  knowing  how  to  act.  In  the  first  place  he  was  afraid, 
if  he  published  the  tidings  of  his  death,  of  being  accused  of  having 
drowned  him,  to  plunder  him  of  his  money,  an  idea  v/hich  threw  him 
into  such  alarm,  that  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  stood  bu- 
ried in  profound  grief  and  reflection.  At  length  he  suddenly  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  as  the  thought  rushed  into  his  mind,  "  I  ana 
safe,  I  am  safe  ;  there  are  no  witnesses  of  the  accident,  and  I  know 
what  I  will  do:  it  is  the  hour  when  luckily  every  body  is  asleep." 
With  these  words  he  thrust  the  nets  and  the  fish  into  his  great  basket, 
and  taking  the  dead  body  of  Lazzaro  on  his  shoulders,  heavy  as  it 
was ,  he  placed  it  among  some  wet  reeds  hard  by  the  shore.  He  then 
bound  the  nets  round  his  poor  friend's  arms,  and  again  bearing  him 
to  the  water,  he  contrived  to  fasten  the  strings  in  such  a  way  round 
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one  of  the  deepest  stakes,  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be  with- 
drawn, giving  the  body  the  appearance  of  having  been  thus  entang- 
led while  fishing.  He  then  assumed  his  patron's  attire,  and  got  even 
into  his  very  shoes,  and  sat  down  quietly  on  the  bank,  resolved  to  try 
what  fortune  would  do  for  him.  His  strong  resemblance  to  his  de- 
ceased friend,  if  successful,  would  now  not  only  save  his  life,  but 
make  it  ever  after,  as  he  believed,  most  happy  and  comfortable.  As 
the  hour  seemed  now  arrived,  with  equal  skill  and  courage,  he  enter- 
ed upon  the  dangerous  experiment,  and  began  to  call  out  lustily  for 
help  in  the  person  of  poor  Lazzaro :  "  Help  !  help,  good  people,  or 
the  poor  fisherman  will  be  drowned  !  Oh,  he  comes  up  no  more  !  " 
and  with  this,  he  roared  out  tremendously.  The  miller  was  the  first 
man  who  reached  the  spot ;  but  numbers  of  people  were  gathering 
on  all  sides  to  learn  what  could  possibly  cause  such  an  insufferable 
noise.  Gabriello  continued  to  bellow,  even  some  time  after  they  ar- 
rived, the  better  to  counterfeit  his  patron,  weeping  the  whole  time, 
as  he  told  his  tale  ;  how  the  poor  fisherman  had  dipped,  and  brought 
up  fish  so  often  ;  but  the  last  time  he  had  stopped  nearly  an  hour  un- 
der water,  and  having  waited  for  him  in  vain,  he  began  to  be  afraid 
he  was  coming  up  no  more.  The  people  inquiring,  with  a  smile  at 
his  simplicity,  whereabouts  it  was,  he  pointed  out  the  spot,  on  which 
the  miller,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  Gabriello's,  began  to  strip,  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  And  there,  sure  enough,  as  he  believed,  he 
found  his  friend  Gabriello,  caught  in  his  own  net,  and  entangled  fast 
by  his  neck  and  heels  to  the  unlucky  stake. 

*  "  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  I  "  cried  the  miller,  **  here  he  is,  poor 
Gabriello  !  poor  Gabriello  !  quite  drowned,  in  his  own  entangled 
net ; "  using  his  utmost  efforts  at  the  same  time  to  loosen  it  from 
about  the  stake.  Such  were  the  lamentations  of  Gabriello's  friends 
on  hearing  this,  that  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  betraying  him- 
self. Two  more  threw  themselves  into  the  water  to  assist  the  miller 
and  at  length,  with  some  difficulty,  they  fii;hed  the  body  out.  The 
arms  and  legs  were  all  entangled  in  the  net,  and  his  relations  in  their 
indignation  tore  the  unlucky  cords  to  tatters.  The  tidings  of  his 
death  being  spread  abroad,  a  priest  immediately  attended,  and  the 
body  was  borne  upon  a  bier  to  the  nearest  church,  where  it  was  laid 
out,  in  order  to  be  recognised  by  Gabriello's  friends.  His  disconso- 
late widow,  accompanied  by  other  relations,  bewailing  him  and  her 
children,  now  hastened  to  the  spot.  Believing  the  body  to  be  his, 
a  scene  of  tender  affliction  ensued.  After  beating  her  breast  and 
tearing  her  hair,  she  sat  down  and  wept  with  her  little  children, 
while  every  one  around,  and  above  all  the  real  Gabriello,  could  not 
restrain  tiieir  tears.  So  overpowered,  indeed,  was  he  by  his  feelings, 
that  pulling  his  poor  patron's  hat  over  his  brow?,  and  hiding  his  face 
in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  he  addressed  his  wife  before  all  the  people, 
in  a  hoarse  and  piteous  voice  :  "  Come,  good  woman,  do  not  despair, 
do  not  cry  so.  I  will  provide  for  you,  and  take  care  both  of  you  and 
your  childern  ;  the  poor  man  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  amuse  me,  and 
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I  shall  not  forget  it-  He  was  a  clever  fisherman  ;  but  leave  off  cry- 
ing, I  tell  you  1  will  provide  for  you.  So  go  home,  and  go  in  peace, 
for  you  shall  want  for  nothing  while  I  live,  and  when  I  die  I  will 
leave  you  what  is  handsome  ;  "  and  this  he  ended  with  a  kind  of  growl, 
intended  to  express  his  concern  both  for  her  and  the  deceased  fisher- 
man. For  these  words  he  was  highly  applauded  by  all  the  people 
present,  while  the  imaginary  widow,  somewhat  consoled  by  his  pro- 
mises, was  conveyed  back  by  her  relations  to  her  own  dwelling. ' 
II.  207-213. 

Gabi-iello  takes  possession  of  his  foolish  friend's  house,  gra- 
dually drops  the  character  of  the  idiot,  and  at  last  discovers  the 
matter  to  his  wife,  whom  he  marries  a  second  time,  under  his 
new  name. 

Another  tale  which  Mr  Roscoe  has  selected  (the  fifth  of  the 
First  Evening),  is  the  story  of  Fazio,  on  which  Mr  Milman  has 
founded  his  tragedy,  and  which  shows  that  Grazzini's  powers  in 
the  serious  novel  were  at  least  highly  respectable. 

The  well  known  novel  of  Belphagor,  by  the  Florentine  Se- 
cretary, follows.  This  tale  appeared  originally  in  a  Latin  ma- 
nuscript, long  preserved  in  the  library  of  St  Martin  of  Tours. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Macchiavelli's  or  Brevio's  Ita- 
lian imitation  of  the  story  appeared  first ;  but,  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  tales,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Macchia- 
velli's evinces  the  same  mastery  in  light  and  graceful  writing, 
which  his  other  prose  writings  do,  in  the  profoundest  questions 
of  morals  and  government.  The  imitations  and  translations  of 
this  tale  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned. 

Among  the  novelists  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  these 
specimens,  Straparola  is  the  only  name  of  any  interest,  and  that 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  merit  of  his  tales,  as  from  their  im- 
portance in  illustrating  some  points  as  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  fiction.  His  work  has  been  a  perfect  storehouse  to 
succeeding  writers.  In  particular,  the  Fairy  Tales  of  Strapa- 
rola, the  first  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the  prose  literature  of 
Italy,  seem  to  be  the  original  source  of  that  vast  multitude  of 
similar  stories  in  France,  by  Ferrault,  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy, 
Madame  La  Force,  and  their  imitators.  It  is  to  this  source 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  celebrated  legend  of  Fair  Star, 
Puss  in  Boots,  Fortunio,  and  the  rest  which  fill  our  nursery 
libraries.  Straparola,  however,  was  in  all  probability  the  in- 
ventor of  but  few  of  these  tales,  which,  with  slight  variations, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  early  literature  of  almost  all  nations. 
We  particularly  regret  that  want  of  room  prevents  us  from  enter- 
ing at  all  on  this  interesting  subject  at  present ;  but  we  hope 
soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  introducing  to  our 
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readers  the  views  adopted  by  the  accomplished  German  brothers 
Grrimm,  in  their  Notes  to  the  Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  Bandello,  who,  after  Boccaccio, 
is  the  best  known  of  the  Italian  novelists  among  foreigners.  On 
what  this  popularity  is  founded,  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture; for  though  one  of  the  most  voluminous,  he  is  certainly 
about  the  most  tedious  of  his  tribe.  His  Tales  first  appeared  at 
Lucca  in  1554'.  They  are  rather  historical  than  imaginary  ; 
and  each  is  dedicated  to  some  distinguished  person  of  the  time, 
some  of  the  most  licentious  being  inscribed  to  ladies  of  rank 
and  character.  The  style  is  rather  rude  and  inelegant,  and 
disfigured,  as  the  author  admits,  by  the  provincialisms  of  Lom- 
jaardy.  But  to  strangers  they  have  a  worse  fault;  for  the 
carelessness  which  characterizes  his  style,  pervades  also  the  ar- 
j'angement  of  his  incidents.  Of  course,  however,  in  the  nine 
volumes  of  his  novels  contained  in  the  Novelliero,  many  good 
tales  are  to  be  found ;  and  no  Italian  author  seems  to  have  fur- 
nished the  dramatists  of  Spain  and  our  own  country  with  ampler 
materials.  The  twenty-second  of  the  first  part  is  the  origin  of 
Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  The  ninth  of  part 
second  is  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  an  obvious,  though 
unsuccessful  attempt,  to  excel  Da  Porto's  Novel.  The  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  second  part  is  the  groundwork  of  Twelfth  Night. 
The  twenty-first  of  the  first,  of  Massinger's  Picture  ;  the  forty- 
second  of  the  second,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Triumph  of 
Death  ;  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  second,  of  Walpole's  Myste- 
rious Mother.  This  horrible  tale,  which  appeared  about  the 
same  time  in  the  Heptameron  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
which,  in  diffi^rent  shapes,  occurs  in  the  traditions  of  France, 
Spain  and  Germany,  as  well  as  Italy,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Dun- 
lop  to  have  been  founded  on  some  current  tradition  of  the  time. 
For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  let  us  hope  not.  May  not 
all  these  stories  have  had  their  origin  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the 
(jesta  Romanofum  ? 

Bandello  is  the  last  name  of  any  great  eminence  in  these  spe^ 
cimens.  Novelists  and  novels  continue  indeed  as  numerous  as 
ever  ;  but  affer  the  sixteenth  century,  there  is  a  visible  decline  in 
their  merit.  The  names  of  Firenzuola,  Fortini,  Sansovino, 
Doni,  ErizzOj  Granucci,  Ascanio  Mori,  Malespini,  and  others 
which  occur  about  this  period,  offer  nothing  which  is  likely  to 
detain  the  reader  long,  though  several  of  their  tales  quoted  by 
Mr  Roscoe  are  amusing  enough.  We  prefer  quoting  one  spe- 
cimen of  Italian  practical  jokes,  which  appears  to  us  the  best  of 
t,he  class.  This  is  the  famous  novel  of  Grasso  Legnaiuolo,  by 
an  unknown  author,  which,  with  th.ree  others,   is  generally  ap- 
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pended  to  the  editions  of  the  Cento  Novclle.  Of  the  date  of 
the  tale,  little  is  known.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr  Roscoe,  that  the  idea  must  have  been  taken  from  the  Ad- 
venture of  Abon  Hassan  and  the  Caliph  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  Abon  Hassan  is  first  induced  to  doubt  his  own  identity, 
and  at  last  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  the  Caliph.  Even  the 
incident  of  the  Sleeping  Draught  is  taken  from  the  Arabian 
Tale,  It  is  very  ingeniously  varied,  however,  by  the  Italian 
novelist,  and  narrated  with  a  spirit  and  liveliness  which  we  hope 
will  excuse  the  length  of  our  extract. 

A  company  of  young  Florentines  being  assembled  at  supper 
one  Sunday  evening,  were  conversing  around  the  fire  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  among  others  the  absence  of  one  of  their 
friends  named  Manetto,  whose  ciibojipoint  had  procured  him 
the  name  of  Grasso,  and  who,  to  their  mortification,  had  de- 
clined their  invitation  to  the  supper  party.  By  way  of  punish- 
ment, it  is  resolved  to  play  him  a  trick  ;  and  the  one  fixed  on 
is,  to  persuade  him  that  he  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  been 
changed  into  Matteo,  another  member  of  the  party. 

'  The  ensuing  night  was  accordingly  fixed  upon  for  the  transfor- 
mation ;  when  Philip,  as  being  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Grasso,  was  appointed  to  go,  about  the  time  of  shutting  up  shop,  tp 
visit  him.  So  he  went  ;  and  after  talking  with  Grasso,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  for  some  time,  there  appeared  a  little  lad  running  in 
great  haste,  who  inquired  if  Signor  Bruneilesco  were  there  ?  Philip 
answered,  he  was,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  wanted.  *'  Oh, 
signor,  "  said  the  boy,  "  you  must  come  immediately,  for  your  mou- 
ther has  met  with  a  sad  accident;  she  is  very  nearly  killed,  so  you 
must  come  home  now.  "  With  wel!  feigned  grief  and  alarm,  Philip 
exclaimed,  "  Good  Lord  defend  us  !  "  and  took  leave  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly of  his  friend  Grasso,  who  said  he  would  go  with  him,  if  he 
thought  he  could  be  of  any  service,  for  now  was  the  time  to  show  his 
regard.  Somewhat  conscience-smitten,  Philip  thanked  him,  saying, 
"  No,  not  now  ;  but  if  I  want  you,  I  will  make  bold  to  send  for  you." 
Then  pretending  to  hasten  homewards,  Philip  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street  leading  to  Grasso's  house,  opposite  to  Santa  Reparata,  and 
very  unceremoniously  picking  the  lock  of  the  door,  he  marched  in, 
3nd  fastened  it  behind  him,  so  that  no  one  could  follow. 

'  Now  it  happened  that  Grasso's  mother  had  set  oft" some  days  be- 
fore to  a  little  country  place  at  Polerossa,  for  the  purpose  of  wash- 
ing linen  and  such  household  concerns,  and  she  was  expected  back 
again  that  day.  After  shutting  up  his  shop,  Grasso  went  sauntering 
along  the  Piazza  ruminating  on  his  friend's  misfortune,  until,  finding 
that  it  grew  late,  he  concluded  that  Philip  would  hardly  think  of 
sending  for  him  that  night.  So  he  resolved  to  go  home,  but  was 
someviliat  ])uzzled,  on  ascending  the  steps,  to  find  that  he  could  not 
open  the  door  as  usual ;  and  after  several  vain  attempts,  he  supposed 
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it  must  be  locked  in  the  inside,  and  knocking  prettly  sharply,  he 
shouted,  "  Open  the  door  !  "  thinkuig  that  his  mother  had  returned, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  had  fastened  it  after  her  in  the  inside. 
But  at  length  a  voice  answered,  in  Grasso's  own  tone,  "  Who  is 
there?"  and  Grasso,  a  httle  startled,  said,  "  It  is  I ;  let  me  in. " 
"  No, "  returned  the  voice ;  "  and  I  beg,  Matteo,  that  you  will  go 
away:  I  am  in  great  anxiety  about  a  friend  of  mine  ;  for  as  I  was 
just  now  talking  in  my  shop  to  Philip,  there  came  a  messenger  in 
haste  to  fay  that  his  mother  was  nearly  dead,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
for  him. "  Philip  pretended,  all  the  while  he  said  this,  to  take  poor 
Gras-o  for  his  friend  Matteo  ;  and  then,  as  if  turning  to  Grasso's 
mother,  he  continued,  "  Pray,  good  mother,  let  me  have  my  supper; 
it  is  really  too  bad  ;  you  ought  to  have  been  back  two  days  since, 
and  you  come  in  just  at  this  time  of  night" — and  he  went  on 
grumbling  and  scolding  exactly  in  Grasso's  own  voice.  Still  more 
surprised  at  this,  Grasso  now  said,  "  That  is  very  like  my  own  voice, 
what  the  deuce  can  it  all  mean  ?  Who  is  it,  speaking  there  up 
stairs  ?  can  it  be  I  ?  How  is  it,  I  wonder  ?  he  says  Philip  was  at 
his  shop  when  he  heard  his  mother  was  ill,  and  now  he  is  busy  chid- 
ing his  mother,  or  my  mother  Giovanna,  I  do  not  know  which.  Have 
I  lost  my  senses,  or  what  does  it  mean  ?  "  Then  he  went  down  the 
steps  again,  and  shouted  up  at  the  windows,  when,  as  had  been 
agreed  upon,  there  passed  by  his  friend  Donatello,  the  sculptor,  who 
said  as  he  went  past,  "  Good  night,  Matteo,  good  night;  I  am  going 
to  call  upon  )'our  friend  Grasso,  he  is  just  gone  home.  "  Grasso  was 
DOW  perfectly  bewildered,  on  hearing  his  friend  Donatello  address 
him  as  Matteo  ;  and  turning  away,  he  went  into  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,  sa3ang  to  himself,  "  I  will  stay  here,  till  somebody  comes 
by  who  can  tell  me  who  I  really  am. "  He  was  next  met  by  some 
officers  of  police,  a  bailiff,  and  a  creditor,  to  whom  Matteo,  whom, 
however  reluctantly,  he  now  represented,  owed  a  sum  of  money. 
*'  This  is  the  man ;  this  is  Matteo,  take  him,  he  is  my  debtor,  I  have 
watched  him  closely,  and  caught  him  at  last !  "  cried  the  creditor  ; 
and  the  officers,  laying  hands  on  him,  led  him  away.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Grasso,  turning  towards  the  creditor,  exclaimed,  *'  Why,  what 
have  you  to  do  with  me  ?  you  have  mistaken  j'our  man  !  my  name  is 
Grasso  the  Carver ;  I  am  not  Matteo,  nor  any  of  his  kin :  I  do  not 
even  know  him.  "  And  he  was  beginning  to  lay  about  him  lustily  ; 
but  they  soon  secured  him,  and  held  him  fast.  "  You  not  Matteo?" 
cried  his  creditor,  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot,  "  we  shall  soon 
see  that.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  my  own  debtor  Matteo  ? 
Yes,  too  well.  Cannot  I  distinguish  him  from  Grasso  the  Carver, 
think  you  ?  You  have  been  in  my  books  too  long.  I  have  had  ac- 
counts against  you  this  year  past :  yet  you  have  the  impudence  to 
tell  me  you  are  not  Matteo ;  but  will  such  an  alias,  think  you,  pay 
nie  my  money  back  ?  Off  with  him  :  we  shall  soon  see  whether  he 
be  Matteo  or  not. "  They  then  hurried  him  in  no  very  gentle  way 
to  prison  ;  and  it  being  supper- time,  they  encountered  no  one  on  the 
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road.     His  name  was  entered  in  the  gaol-book  as  Matteo,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  take  up  his  station  with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners, 
all  of  whom  hailed   him  in  the  same  tone,  saying,  "  Good  night, 
Matteo,  good  night!  "    Hearing  himself  thus  addressed,  Grasso  said, 
"  There  must  be  something  in  it  certainly  ;  what  can  it  mean  !  "  and 
he  almost  began  to  persuade  himself,  that,  as  every  body  said  so,  he 
must  indeed  be  Matteo.     "  Will  you   come  and   take  some  supper 
with  us,  "  said  the  prisoners,  "  and  put  off  thinking  of  your  case  till 
to-morrow  ?  "     So  Grasso  supped  with  them,  and  took  up  his  quar- 
ters along  with  one  of  them,  who  observed,  "  Now,  Matteo,  make 
yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can  to-night,   and  to-morrow,  if  you 
can  pay,  well  and  good  ;  but,  if  not,  you  must  send  home  for  bed- 
clothes. "     Grasso,  thanking  him,  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  thinking 
what  would  become  of  him,  if  he  were  really  changed  into  Matteo  ; 
"  which  I  fear,  "  he  continued,   "  must  in  some  way  be  the  case, 
there  are  so  many  proofs  of  it  on  all  sides.     Suppose  1  send  home  to 
my  mother ;  but  then  if  Grasso  be  realiy  in  the  house,  they  will  only- 
laugh  at  me,  and  perhaps  say  I  am  mad.     And  yet  surely  I  must  be 
Grasso."     And  with  such  cogitations  he  lay  perplexing  himself  all 
night,  not  able  to  determine  which  of  the  two  he  was.    After  a  sleep- 
less night  he  arose,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  small  grated  window, 
in  hopes  some  one  might  pass  who  knew  him  ;  and,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  Giovanni  Rucellai,   one  of  the  supper  party  when  the  plot 
was  first  hatched,  approached.    It  happened  that  Grasso  was  making 
a  dressing  table  for  Giovanni,  intended  for  a  lady,  and  the  latter  had 
been  in  his  shop  the  day  before,  pressing  him  to  finish  the  work  in  a 
iew  days  at  farthest.     Giovanni,  going  into  a  shop  facing  the  prison 
gate,  on  the  ground-floor  where  Grasso  stood,  the  prisoner  began  to 
smile  and  make  mouths  at  him  ;  but  his  friend  only  stared  at  him,  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  him  in  his  life  before.     Grasso,  thinking  the 
other  did  not  know  him,  said,  "  Pray,  do  you  happen  to  know  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Grasso,  who  lives  at  the  back  of  the  Piazza  San 
Giovanni,  and  makes  inlaid  work?  "    "  Know  him  !  to  be  sure  1  do," 
replied  Giovanni,  "  very  well ;  he  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  and 
I  am  going  to  him  directly  about  a  little  job  he  has  in  hand  for  me." 
«'  Then, "  said  Grasso,  "  as  you  are  going,  pray  be  so  good  as  just 
to  say  to  him,  **  A  very  particular  acquaintance  of  yours,  Grasso, 
has  been  taken  into  custody,  and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  a  word 
with  you  !  "    "  To  be  sure  I  will,  "  said  the  other,  "  very  willingly ;" 
and,   taking  his  leave,  pursued  his  way.     Friend  Grasso,  remaining 
at  the  window  of  the  prison,  began  to  commune  with  himself,  "  Well, 
at  last,  it  is  clear  that  I  am  no  longer  Grasso,  for  I  am  Matteo,  and 
no   one  else  with   a  vengeance.     The   devil   give  him  good  of  the 
change  ;  but   what  a  wretched  fate  is  mine  !     If  I  say  a  word  about 
the  matter,  they  will  think  me  mad,  and  the  very  beggar  lads  will 
laugh  at  me  ;  and  if  I  fail  to  explain  it,   a  thousand  mistakes  will  oc- 
cur, like  that  of  yesterday,  when  I  was  arrested  for  him,  so  that  I  am 
in  a  most  awkward  dilemma.     Well,  I  must  wait  for  Grasso's  arrival, 
and  see  what  lie  says  when  I  explain  the  affair  to  him." '  IV.  113-119. 
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The  brothers  of  Matteo,  wlio  were  in  the  plot,  call  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  read  him  a  long  lecture  on  his  extravagance, 
and,  under  his  character  of  Matteo,  become  bound  for  his 
debts,  and  liberate  him  from  prison.  He  accompanies  his  new 
brothers  to  their  house,  one  of  whom  immediately  calls  on  a 
priest,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  little 
disordered  in  his  intellect,  and  haunted  with  a  strange  fancy 
that  he  had  been  turned  into  Grasso  the  carver,  requests  his 
good  offices  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  his  senses. 

*  The  good  priest  replied,  that  he  would  cheerfully  attend  him  ;  for 
he  was  sure  that  if  he  could  only  engage  his  brother  in  conversation, 
he  should  hit  upon  some  method  of  restoring  him  to  reason.  So 
they  set  out  together,  and  on  their  arrival,  the  priest  was  instantly 
introduced  to  our  hero,  who  rose  up  on  his  entrance.  "  Good  even- 
ing to  you,  Matteo,"  said  the  former.  "  Good  evening  and  good 
year  to  you  also,"  said  Grasso,  "  who  are  you  looking  for  ?  "  The 
priest  answered,  "  I  am  come  to  sit  with  you  a  little  while ;"  and 
seating  himself,  he  continued :  "  Come,  sit  down  by  me,  Matteo,  and 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of.  You  must  know,  I  have  been 
much  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been  arrested,  and  have  taken 
the  thing  so  much  to  heart,  as  almost  to  lose  your  wits.  Among 
other  notions,  they  tell  me  that  you  have  got  it  into  your  head 
you  are  no  longer  the  same  Matteo,  but  are  become  a  certain 
fellow  named  Grasso  the  Carver,  who  keeps  a  shop  at  Santa 
Ilaparata.  Now  if  this  be  so,  you  are  much  to  blame  for  per- 
mitting such  a  slight  reverse  of  fortune  to  affect  your  mind.  I 
have  to  entreat  you  will  dismiss  these  whims  altogether  from  your 
imagination,  and  attend  to  your  business  like  other  people.  By  so 
doing,  you  will  please  your  brothers  as  well  as  me,  besides  doing 
yourself  the  greatest  service  in  the  world  ;  for  if  you  once  let  people 
suspect  it,  they  will  never  give  you  credit  for  being  in  your  senses 
again.  Then  rouse  yourself,  be  a  man,  and  scorn  to  indulge  such 
absurdities  any  longer."  Grasso  hearing  the  kind  and  encouraging 
way  in  which  he  spoke,  declared  that  he  should  be  glad  to  obey  him  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power,  being  convinced  that  it  was  all  meant  for  his 
good;  and  that  from  that  hour  he  would  no  longer  imagine  he  was 
any  one  else  but  Matteo,  as  it  was  clear  he  was  not.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  that  he  particularly  desired,  which  was,  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  real  Grasso,  in  order  to  set  his  mind  quite  at  rest. 
"  What  then,"  said  the  priest,  "  I  see  it  is  still  running  in  your  head  ; 
why  do  you  wish  to  speak  with  Grasso  ?  It  would  only  be  indulging 
and  proclaiming  your  folly,"  and  he  said  so  much  that  the  poor  man 
was  content  to  abandon  the  idea.  Then  leaving  him  alone,  the  priest 
went  to  inform  the  brothers  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  shortly  taking 
his  leave,  he  returned  to  officiate  at  church. 

*  While  the  priest  had  been  engaged  with  our  hero,  came  Philip 
Brunellesco,  bringing  with  him  a  certain  beverage,  which  he  handed 
to  one  of  the  two  brothers,  saying,  "  Take  care  that  you  give  him 
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this  to  drink  while  you  are  at  supper,   for  it  will  throw  him  into  so 
sound  a  slumber,  that  you  might  beat  him  to  a  mummy,  during  six 
hours,  before  he  would  awake.     So  give   it   him,  and  I  will   return 
again  about   five,  when  we  will  finish   the  joke."     Accordingly  the 
brothers  sat  down  to  sup  with  our  hero,  and  contrived  to  make  him 
swallow  the  whole  of  the  mixture  without  his  perceiving  it.    After  sup- 
per, Grasso  turned  towards  the  fire,  and  the  potion  very  soon  begarv 
to  operate  in  such  a  way,  that  he  was  no  longer  able'to  keep  his  eyes 
open;  when  the  brothers,  not  a  little  amused,  said  to  him,  "Why, 
Matteo,  you  are  very  dull ;  you  are  almost  asleep  !  "     "  True,"  re- 
turned Grasso,  "  I  think  I  never  felt  so  sleepy  in  all  my  life;  had 
I  never  had  a  wink  of  sleep  for  this  month  past,  I  could  not  feel 
worse.     So  pray  let  me  go  to  bed,''     And  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
he  was  able  to  get  there,  and  more  especially  to  undress  himself,  be- 
fore he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  snoring  like  a  pig.     Philip,  with 
three  of  his  companions,  then  made  his  appearance,  and  finding  him 
fast  asleep,  had  him  laid  upon  a  litter,  with  all  his  clothes,  and  car- 
ried to  his  own  house.     No  one  being  within,  his  mother  not  having 
yet  returned  from  the  country,  they  laid  him  gently  upon  his  bed, 
and  placed  every  thing  exactly  in  the  same  otder  as  usual.     Next 
they  took  the  keys  of  his  shop,  which  they  found  hanging  on  a  nail 
in  the  wall,  and  going  straight  to  the  place,  they  took  all  the  instru- 
ments of  his  trade  they  could  find,  and  laid  them  in  different  posi- 
tions.    Planes,  saws,  hammers,  rules,  and  hatchets,  all  were  turned 
awry,   and   confused   in  such  sort,    as  if  twenty  demons  had  been 
puzzling  their  heads  how  to  produce  so  much  disorder.     Then  shut- 
ting up  the  shop  again,  they  restored  the  keys  to  the  same  place,  and 
retired  to  their  own  houses  to  rest.     Grasso  continued  sunk  in  pro- 
found repose  the  whole  night,  nor  awoke  until  after  matins  the  next 
morning.     Directly  recognising  his  old  spot  at  Santa  Reparata,  he 
gazed  through  the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his  confused 
thoughts.     He  felt  the  utmost  astonishment  at  finding  himself  in  his 
own  house,  considering  where  he  lay  down  the  preceding  evening. 
"  The  Lord  help  me,''  he  exclaimed  as  he  dressed  himself,  and  took 
down  the  keys,  proceeding  with  all  haste  to  inspect  his  shop.    "  The 
Lord  help  me,  what  a  sight  is  here  ! "  he  continued,  as  he  beheld 
every  thing  out  of  its  place,  and  began  the  Herculean  task  of  re-ad- 
justing his  different  articles  in  the  manner  he  had  left  them.      At  this 
moment  arrived  Matteo's  brothers,  who  finding  him  thus  busily  en- 
gaged, affected  not  to  know  him,  one  of  them  saying,  "  Good  day, 
.master.''     Grasso  turning  round,  and    recognizing  them,   began  to 
change  colour,  replying,  "  Good  day  and  good  year  ;  pray  whom  are 
you  seeking  ?  ''     "I  will  tell  you,"  said  the  other.     "  We  happen 
to  have  a  brother  whose  name  is  Matteo,  who  has  latterly  become  a 
little  odd,  and  got  into  his  head  that  he  is  no  longer  the  same  Matteo, 
bat  the  master  of  this  shop,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Grasso.   After  giving 
h'ra  the  best  advice  we  could,  the  priest  of  our  parish,  a  very  good 
kind  of  person,  tried  to  assist  us  in  eradicating  this  foolish  impression 
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from  his  mind,  and  we  believed  that  he  was  getting  better,  as  he  fell 
into  a  quiet  slumber  before  we  left  him.  But  this  morning  we  found 
that  he  had  absconded  :  whither  is  fled  we  know  not,  and  we  came 
here  to  inquire."  Grasso  seemed  quite  confounded  at  this  account, 
and  turning  towards  them,  said,  "  I  know  nothing  of  this  ;  why  dis- 
turb me  with  your  affairs  ?  Matteo  has  never  been  here  ;  if  he  said 
he  was  I,  he  was  guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  if  I  meet  with  him  I  in- 
tend to  tell  him  so,  and  learn  whither  I  am  he,  or  he  is  I  before  we 
part.  We  are  surely  all  bediveled  within  this  day  or  two  ;  why  come 
to  me  with  such  a  story?  "  and  with  this  he  seized  his  cloak,  and  left 
them  in  great  anger,  closing  his  shop,  and  proceeding  towards  Santa 
Reparata,  complaining  bitterly  the  whole  way.  The  brothers  also 
went  off,  while  our  hero,  stopping  at  the  church,  began  to  walk  about 
in  great  wrath,  until  he  happened  to  be  joined  by  one  his  companions, 
formerly  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  trade  of  inlaid  work,  under 
Maestro  Pellegrino,  a  native  of  Terma.  This  youth  had  for  some 
time  been  settled  in  Hungary,  and  managed  his  affairs  so  well,  that 
he  had  returned  to  Florence,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  to  execute 
the  numerous  commissions  he  received.  Often  had  he  tried  to  per- 
suade Grasso  to  accompany  him  back,  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  his  acquiring  great  wealth  ;  and  the  moment  our  hero  cast  his  eyes 
upon  him,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer.  Hastening  towards 
him,  he  said,  "  You  have  more  than  once  asked  me  to  go  with  you 
into  Hungary,  which  I  have  hitherto  refused  ;  but  now,  from  some 
particular  circumstances,  as  well  as  a  little  dispute  with  my  mo- 
ther, I  shall  be  very  happy  to  return  with  you.  Yet  if  I  am  to  go, 
it  must  be  soon,  as  most  probably  before  to-morrow  it  might  be  too 
late."  The  young  man  received  this  proposal  with  great  joy,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  Grasso  should  immediately  proceed  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his  companion.  He  accordingly  hired  a 
horse,  and  set  out  for  that  city,  having  first  left  a  letter  for  his  mo- 
ther, informing  her  of  his  departure,  and  desiring  her  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  property  in  Florence.  The  undertakings  of  the  two  friends 
in  Hungary  prospered  so  well,  that  they  acquired  considerable  for- 
tunes, and  Grasso  more  than  once  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
diverted  his  friends  by  relating  the  mysterious  adventure  of  his  ear- 
lier years.     IV.  124-130. 

The  selections  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  are  from 
Bisaccioni,  Colombo,  Bargagli,  Bottari,  Capacelli,  Soave,  Al- 
taueri,  Magalotti,  Lodoli,  Manni,  Padovani,  Sanvitale,  Gozzi, 
Braraieri,  and  Gironi.  The  best  of  the  Tales  in  this  volume, 
we  think,  are  Colombo's  Novel  of  Father  Timothy,  and  Bar- 
<»-afli's  Ippolito  and  Gangenova.  There  is  some  humour  in  the 
8th  of  Count  Carlo  Gozzi ;  but  we  scarcely  recognise  in  it  the 
talent  of  one  who,  by  the  grace  and  liveliness  of  his  dramatic 
Fairy  Tales,  succeeded  in  stripping  the  laurel  from  the  brows 
of  Chiari  and  Goldoni. 
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The  Impression,  on  the  whole,  which  the  Italian  novelists 
leave  on  the  mind,  thoujrh  pleasing,  is  not  striking.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  by  these  little 
tales,  which  either  exhibit  human  life  only  under  some  brief 
and  momentary  aspect,  by  which  the  eye  is  confined  to  a  single 
point ;  or  where  the  incidents,  if  numerous,  want  that  detail 
and  continuity  which  is  the  chief  source  of  fictitious  interest — 
where  every  thing  seems  as  it  were  viewed  from  a  distance,  and 
nothing  possesses  clearness  or  vivacity  of  colouring.  It  is  al- 
most uniformily  the  case  too,  in  short  tales,  that  from  the  dif- 
fficulty  of  rendering  character  intelligible  by  a  few  insulated 
scenes,  the  novelist  is  compelled  to  trust  rather  to  the  interest 
of  incident,  and  the  better  and  nobler  part  of  fiction  is  neglect- 
ed. In  the  Italian  novelle  this  is  too  generally  the  case.  Their 
effect  depends  much  on  the  combination  of  incident  and  style, 
and  but  little  on  character.  Still  they  are  interesting  and 
valuable  as  illustrating  manners,  though  few  of  the  Italian  no- 
velists can  be  said  to  have  penetrated  deeper. 

When  the  system  of  interesting,  by  variety  of  incident,  is  intro- 
duced, it  generally  follows,^/\s/,  that  the  incidents  cannot  always 
be  probable  or  agreeable  to  good  taste ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  mul- 
titude of  plagiarisms  and  imitations  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
thors will  take  place.  The  numerous  scenes  of  knavery  and  im- 
posture, of  licentiousness  and  coarse  humour,  which  lower  the 
tone  of  Italian  fiction,  are  obviously  a  consequence  of  the  necessity 
of  stimulating  interest  by  varied  exhibitionsof  life  and  manners, 
and  the  difficulty  of  doing  so,  without  having  recourse  to  much 
that  is  vulgar  and  revolting ;  and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  plots,  with  some  slight  variation  of  time,  place,  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  equally  the  result  of  this  mistaken  system.  But 
the  resources  afforded  by  the  painting  of  character  are  almost 
infinite ;  the  possible  combinations  of  events  really  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction,  are  much  less  numerous  than  is  general- 
ly imagined.     '  Whether  it  be, '   says   Dr  Johnson,  '  that  we 

*  comprehend  but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  life,  or  that  life  it- 

*  self  affords  but  little  variety,  every  man  who  has  tried,  knows 

*  how  much  labour  it  costs  to  form  a  combination  of  circum- 
'  stances,   which  shall   at  once  have  the  grace  of  novelty  and 

*  credibility,  and  delight  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. ' — 
Even  this  system  of  plagiarism,  however,  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. We  know  of  no  amusement  more  delightful  than  de- 
tecting coincidences  and  plagiarisms  of  this  kind;  stripping  a 
tale  of  ail  the  disguises  under  which  it  has  been  concealed,  and 
tracintij  it  back  from  one  author  to  another — from  age  to  age 
— from  country  to  country.     To  follow  up  in  this  manner  the 
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stream  of  fiction  to  its  source,  perhaps  in  some  region  far  dis- 
tant from  that  where  the  inquiry  conmienced ;  to  burve^  from 
thence,  as  from  an  eminence,  the  numerous  channels  into  which 
it  divides ;  to  observe  the  strange  windings  of  its  course,  and  the 
different  names  and  aspects  it  puts  on  in  its  progress,  has  an 
interest  and  an  excitement  for  the  literary  inquirer,  similar  to 
that  which  the  traveller  feels  in  following  up  the  course  of  the 
Niger  or  the  Nile.  This  pleasure  the  reader  of  the  Italian 
Novelists  will  enjoy  in  perfection.  Continual  resemblances 
suggest  themselves, — his  reading  is  constantly  put  in  requisi- 
tion— his  memory  exercised  in  retracing  the  source  of  the  re- 
semblance, and  his  acuteness  in  detecting  the  changes  which  it 
has  undergone,  and  the  reasons  of  them.  But  independently 
of  these  intrinsic  qualities,  we  can  promise  our  readers  very 
considerable  pleasure  from  these  specimens,  and  take  leave  of 
Mr  Roscoe,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  on  the  field  of 
Italian  literature. 


Art.  VI.  A  Replif  to  Mr  Brougham's  '  Practical  Observations 
upon  the  Education  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the  Wi,rki7ig 
Classes  and  their  Employers. '  By  E.  W.  Grinfjeld,  M.A. 
Minister  of  Laura  Chapel,  Bath.  London.  Rivington, 
1825. 

TV/Tr  Brougham  and  the  advocates  of  general  Education  must 
■^■^  be  insatiable  of  victory  indeed,  if  they  desire  any  more 
success  than  is  sure  to  attend  their  cause,  when  their  adversaries 
come  boldly  forward  to  maintain  that  there  is  danger  in  diffusing 
knowledge  among  the  people.  That  this  alarm  should  have  been 
^elt  by  some  weak  men  conscientiously;  that  others  should  have 
affected  to  feel  it,  while,  in  reality,  they  apprehended  danger  only 
to  themselves,  or  the  abuses  on  which  they  fatten,— we  can  well 
believe.  But  the  instinct  of  prudence,  which  for  the  most  part 
accompanies  the  fears  of  the  one  class  and  the  cunning  of  the 
other,  might  have  been  expected  to  teach  them,  how  necessary 
it  was  for  their  safety  to  preserve  an  unbroken  silence,  and  to 
avoid  every  movement  that  could  create  undue  discussion.  No- 
thing could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  either  the  real  or  the 
pretended  alarmists  should  come  forward  from  their  lurking 
places,  and  defy  the  instructors  of  mankind  to  prove  that  know- 
ledtre  is  a  o-ood,  and  i<rnorance  an  evil.  We  live  in  times,  how- 
ever,  when  the  improbability  of  any  act  of  folly  being  commit- 
tetl  by  persons  engaged  in  controversy,  especially  on  subjects 
capable  of  being  allied  with  religious  feelings,  or  rather  with 
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the  zeal  of  churchmen  for  their  estabhshment,  is  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  a  reason  against  expecting  to  see  it  done,  and  that 
too  with  abundant  earnestness  and  exemplary  ostentation. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  that  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  respecting  Mr  Brougham's  political  principles  and 
public  conduct,  no  man  was  likely  to  attack  him  for  stepping 
forward  to  assist  the  artisans  and  peasantry  of  the  country  in 
their  attempts  to  acquire  useful  knowledge.  Nor  can  we 
perceive  what  interest  of  his  own  he  could  possibly  have  to 
serve,  either  personal  or  political ;  since  a  carpenter  or  a  plough- 
man is  not  much  more  likely  to  follow  Whig  principles,  because 
he  understands  the  doctrine  of  mechanics  and  vegetation  :  And 
if  cavillers  maintain  that  a  desire  of  fame  is  a  motive  to  such 
exertions,  they  should  maintain  that  all  men's  actions  should  be 
condemned  to  obscurity,  and  leave  no  one  any  power  to  serve 
liis  country  or  his  species,  except  by  writing  anonymous  tracts  : 
For  we  are  aware  of  no  public  and  avowed  exertion  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety, which  is  not  for  that  very  reason  attended  with  some  portion 
of  popular  applause.  Mr  Grinfield,  for  instance,  puts  his  name 
to  his  pamphlets,  and  he  preaches  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath^  with- 
out a  mask,  we  presume.  Yet  what  would  he  think  of  that 
man's  charity,  who  should  impute  all  his  labours,  of  tongue  and 
pen,  to  the  loveof  making  himself  notorious  for  illiberal  opinions, 
or,  by  means  of  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  power- 
ful  patrons? 

But  he  must  needs  revive  against  Mr  Brougham  the  old  ac- 
cusation, of  aiming  at  being  '  Dictator  both  to  the  Senate  and 
the  People,'  by  assuming  the  control  of  universal  education. 
And  he  exclaims,  that  surely  '  a  more  grand,  sublime,  and 
noble  object,  it  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,' 
and  then  it  is  '  the  titov  cna,'  Sec.  &c.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  old 
charge  preferred  by  ihe  judicious  persons  who  chose,  for  Ihcir  line 
of  distinction,  to  rail  at  the  Education  Committee  in  1818  and 
1819.  They  would  by  no  manner  of  means  suffer  Mr  Brougham 
to  search  into  the  abuses  of  charities,  because  he  meant  in  fact  to 
assume  a  dictatorial  power  over  the  whole  property  in  the 
country!  and  they  warned  the  Legislature  against  becoming  his 
accomplices  or  his  dupes,  by  passing  any  act  enlarging  in  any 
one  of  the  particulars  which  he  recommended,  the  powers  of  the 
commissioners.  Fortunately,  Parliament  listened  not  to  those 
reverend  doctors  and  learned  professors,  who  chose  to  dabble 
in  political  controversy.  To  their  no  little  dismay,  the  patrons, 
to  please  whom  all  their  spite  and  zeal  were  exhausted,  almost 
immediately  afterwards  adopted  the  whole  of  Mr  Brougham's  re- 
commendations, with  a  single  exception  :  and  yet  that  gentleman, 
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we  understand,  by  the  latest  advices  from  England,  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  dictatorship,  nor  in  any  way  attempted  to  possess 
himself  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  our  duty  to  state,  that,  painful  as  it  may  prove  to  the 
objectors,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  remedying  abuses, 
and  restoring  charitable  funds  to  their  original  destination ; 
and  much  discomfiture  has  every  where  attended  those  sincere 
friends  of  Church  and  State,  those  disinterested  supporters  of 
the  established  order  of  things,  those  candid  and  honest  alarm- 
ists, who  had  quietly  and  regularly,  and  with  true  clerical  and 
aristocratic  dignity,  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  property 
of  the  poor. 

The  Reverend  Author,  in  his  Preface,  states  very  fairly  the 
question  at  issue  between  him  and  his  adversaries.     They  '  re- 

*  commend  the  knowledge  of  particular  arts  and  sciences  as  the 

*  channel  of  popular  improvement,  instead  of  t^voX  general  know- 

*  ledge,  which  is  the  best  manure  of  the  mind. '  In  other 
words,  they  are  silly  enough  to  fancy  that  a  practical  engineer 
will  make  better  steam-engines  for  knowing  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  nature  of  the  mechanical  powers,  while  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  if  the  workman's  mind  is  only  well  manured  with 
general  information,  peradventure  by  means  of  such  books  as  our 
author's  '  Bulwarks  of  the  English  Church, '  he  will  be  more  up 
to  his  business  of  engineering  !  Not  that  we  deny  the  advantages 
of  general  knowledge ;  on  the  contrai'y,  it  is  our  clear  opinion, 
and  one  inculcated  in  every  page  of  Mr  Brougham's  book,  that 
artisans  should  be  taught,  not  merely  the  learning  connected 
with  their  particular  trades,  but  other  branches  of  literature 
and  science,  to  expand  their  minds,  and  also  those  general 
branches  which  belong  alike  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
their  ideas,  and  lifting  them  above  the  baser  enjoj'ments  of 
sense.  But  we  are  here  grappling  with  the  only  general  objec- 
tion urged  by  our  author  in  stating  the  question  ;  and  one  more 
absurd  in  its  substance,  or  less  felicitous  in  the  expression, 
we  have  seldom  seen.  For  the  risk  stated,  is  the  making  each 
man  too  knowing  in  his  own  vocation,  and  all  that  is  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  the  remedy  is,  to  lay  on  his  mind  a  load  of 
what  its  very  eulogist  can  find  no  better  name  for  than  trash — 
when  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  operation  manuring. 

In  the  body  of  the  tract,  the  author  enters  into  more  detail 
upon  his  objections,  and  each  step  only  serves  to  show  their 
futility.  But  he  begins  with  a  subject  not  even  touched  upon 
in  Mr  Brougham's  pamphlet,  that  of  Infant  Schools.  Against 
these  he  inveighs  with  a  truly  edifying  ardour  of  vituperation. 
They  take  the  infants,  it  seems,  from  the  parents,  contrary  to 
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'  the  intention  of  God  and  Nature,  that  they  should  themselves, 
and  not  by  deputy, '  tend  tlieir  offsprin<T.  Truly  such  was  the 
intention  of  Providence  ;  but  Mr  Grinfieid  stops  short  hi  his 
historical  knowledge ;  he  adheres  to  the  old  saying,  that  God" 
made  man  perfect,  but  drops  the  latter  half,  that  man  found 
out  many  inventions.  God  and  Nature,  we  suspect,  made  no 
gin-shops — no  brothels — no  drunken,  swearing,  blaspheming 
parents,  Na}',  in  t!ie  primitive  state  to  which  lie  refers,  parents 
had  leisure  to  work  for  themselves  and  their  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  care  for  their  jirogeny.  Besides,  we  never' 
saw  a  less  fair  statement  than  that  which  charges  mfant  schools 
with  separating  the  parent  and  child  ;  the  child  is  at  home  at 
meals,  at  nights,  all  night,  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  Sabbath. 
Then  the  discipline  of  those  schools  is  the  object  of  invee-' 
live,  it  makes  them  '  formal,  priggish  little  creatures  ; '  instead  of 
letting  them  '  tumble  about  at  home,' — or  '  run  about  in  ail  the 
carelessness  and  unconsciousness  of  childhood.'  As  to  forma- 
lity and  priggishness,  we  presume  no  one  who  ever  saxis  an  in- 
fant school,  can  doubt  that  this  cautious  and  candid  objector  is 
deplorably  ignorant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  systeniv 
Had  he  searched  his  whole  dictionary  for  two  words,  to  mark 
with  certainty  that  he  never  can  have  entered  one  single  infant 
school,  he  would  have  found  none  so  appropriate,  (indeed  he 
would  only  have  found  one  of  the  words  there  at  all,  unless  he 
had  taken  down  his  much-thumbed  copy  of  the  Slang  Diction- 
ary). He  then  sums  np  all  his  reasonings  (so  to  call  them)  in 
a  word  ;  and,  as  if  by  one  great  effort  to  confound  his  adversa^ 
ries,  gathers  himself  up,  and  pronounces  the  plan  '  most  arrant 
humbmr'  (p.  7.)  But  its  eitects  on  the  parents,  it  seems,  are  still 
moi'e  fatal  than  on  the  children,  by  removing  the  restraints  of  pru- 
dence, when  they  have  no  longer  the  check  of  their  children  over 
their  conduct,  an.d  the  care  of  them  to  stimulate  their  exertions. 
This  is  really  too  amusing.  The  dissolute  parent,  it  seems,  will 
stand  more  in  awe  of  a  child,  whom  he  has  trained  up  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  nothing  but  immorality,  and  hearing  only  the 
somids  of  profligacy  or  ill  humour,  tb.an  of  one  trained  to 
pure  and  virtuous  ideas  ;  and  the  being  allowed  to  work  all  the 
morning,  unincumbered  with  the  care  of  infants,  will  make  the 
mother  less  anxious  and  less  able  to  provide  for  tlieir  clothes 
and  meals  ;  it  being  a  fundamental  part  of  the  plan  never  to  give 
any  pecuniary  relief  wliatever,  but  only  care  and  instruction.  We 
doubt,  though  Mr  Grinfieid  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  powers 
of  children  so  young  as  three  and  lour,  if  most  of  them  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  reason  as  he  does.  We  feel,  however,  for  the 
serious  alarm,  which  somewliat  ingenuously  escapes  in  these 
VOL.  XLII.  NO.  bo.  O 
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touching  accents.     '  Still,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 

*  system  of  Infant  Schools  is  well  calculated  to  make  a  very 
'  strong  impression  on  the  parents,  by  prepossessing  them  in 

*  favour  of  those  by  whom  they  are  chiefly  supported  and  pa- 

*  tronized ;    and,   consequently,   that  if  generally  adopted  by 

*  those  who  favour  the  British  Schools,   it  must  eventually  be 

*  taken  up  by  others  who  prefer  the  National  System.     What- 

*  ever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Mr  Brougham  and  his 

*  friends  for  introducing  this  plan,  it  is  in  effect,  to  steal  a  march 

*  on  all  other  parties  ;  and  whether  they  approve  or  not  of  its 

*  principles,  they  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  it  as  a  measure  of  self- 

*  defence,  if  it  should  become  generally  established,  as  a  preface 

*  to  the  Lancasterian  Schools.'  (pp.  8,  9.)     Truly  we  rejoice  to 
see  all  this  thus  set  down.  We  never  doubted  that  it  was  the  Lan- 
caster schools  that  led  the  way ;  and  that  the  Dissenters  hav- 
ing begun,   the  Church  was  forced  to  follow,  whether  it  would 
or  no.    We  were  quite  aware  how  reluctant  many  of  Mr  Grin- 
field's  Right  Reverend  and  Most  Reverend   brethren  were  to 
take  these  courses ;  but  what  we  doubted  was,  that  they  would 
ever  be  simple  enough  to  confess  it,  and  complain  of  it.     These 
doubts,  however,  are  now  removed,  and  we  have  it  under  the  ju- 
dicious author's  own  hand,  that  the  Church  party  adopted  the 
measure  of  education  from  no  love  to  instruction,  no  abatement  of 
their  predilection  for  popular  ignorance,  but  as  *  a  measure  of 
self-defence  !'     If,  says  he,  those  troublesome  philosophers  and 
patriots  had  only  left  us  alone,  we  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  see  our  flocks  cropping  their  flowery  food,  and  yearly  com- 
ing to  the  shears;  but  now,   a  plague  on  their  activity,  their 
*  meddling  and  officious  charity,'  (p.  6) — their  '  restless  attempts 
at  doing  good,'  {ih.) — '  their  fashionable  novelties,'  [ib.) — '  their 
vague  and  sickly  philanthropy,'  [ib  )— they  must  be  always  stre- 
nuously *  pursuing  the  phantoms  of  their  benevolence, '  (p.  8), 
and,  whether  good  regular  High  Churchmen  will  or  no,  the 
people  must  now  be  treated  as  rational  creatures,   and  taught 
something  more  than  the  '  Bul-ivarks  of  the  English  Chwc/i,' — that 
is,  paying  tithe  of  all  they  have  once  a  year,  and  yawning  once 
a  week  at  Laura  Chapel. 

Advancing  next  another  step,  Mr  Grinfield  remains  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point,  and  comes  to  a  subject  equally 
foreign  to  the  pamphlet  he  has  undertaken  to  answer,  viz.  Ele- 
mentary Schools  for  reading  and  writing — a  topic  never,  we  be- 
lieve, once  mentioned  in  the  work  of  Mr  Brougham.  But  if 
he  remains  so  long  lingering  at  a  somewhat  respectful  distance 
from  the  field  of  controversy,  we  have  still,  as  before,  the  same 
xeason  to  admire  his  exemplary  candour ;  nay,  tiie  primitive  sint- 
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plicity  with  which  he  almost  thinks  aloud,  and  makes  his  reader  a 
party  to  all  that  passes  within  himself.  After  sufficiently  abusinor 
Mr  Broiifrham  and  his  supporters  for  their  '  most  foolish  assump- 
tion,'— *  the  strange  notion, '  which,  it  seems,  they  have,  that 
reading  and  writing  are  tools  of  common  use,  and  may  very 
well  be  acquired  at  schools,  without  any  peculiar  use  being 
prescribed  for  them  while  in  those  schools,  so  that  religion  may 
be  taught  by  their  parents  and  ministers,  while  their  n^asters  give 
them  only  tlie  means  of  learning  religion,  as  well  as  every  other 
useful  knowledge,  he  at  once  announces  his  opinion,  that  if  we  are 
only  to  teach   reading  and  writing  at  the  elementary  schools, 

*  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  common  people  of  this  country 

*  to  remain  ivholli/  illiterate^  than  to  be  thus  furnished  with 

*  tools,  by  which  they  iDonld  inevitably  work  out  their  own  and 
'  the  public  ruin  !'  (p.  11.)  Now,  we  confess  our  incapacity  to 
comprehend  any  thing  of  this.  We  should  imagine  a  people 
who  can  read  and  write  not  at  all  more  perilous  to  deal  with, 
either  by  statesmen  or  churchmen,  than  a  people  sunk  in 
the  rudest  ignorance,  and  more  resembling  beasts  than  men. 
We  know  that  the  Scotch  have  long  been  taught  exactly  in  the 
way  so  formidable  to  our  reverend  author,  and  j'et  they  never 
have  attempted  to  work  out  either  their  own  or  the  publick  ruin, 
by  the  tools  which  our  parish  schools  furnish  them  withal. 
We  put  it  to  Mr  Grinfield,  whether  there  can  really  be  so 
much  risk  in  giving  all  men  the  power  to  read  his  works,  in- 
cluding the  '  Bulwarks  of  the  English  Church. '  Is  he  afraid 
that  no  one  may  think  of  resorting  voluntarily  to  those  sacred 
fountains  of  pure  knowledge  ?  Is  he  apprehensive  that  adults 
will  refuse  the  proferred  draughts,  and  that  his  specificks  must  be 
administered  by  the  combined  force  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  of 
reason  to  the  infant  mind  ?  Or  does  he,  peradventure,  modestly 
suppose,  that  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  robust  constitution 
of  youth,  and  are  only  fitted  to  stimulate  childhood  and  extreme 
old  age  ?  Nevertheless,  true  it  is,  that  all  our  existing  schools, 
the  Lancaster  as  well  as  the  National,  teach  the  Bible ;  thei 
only  difference  being,  that  the  former  rejects  those  additions  of 
human  ingenuity,  the  food  of  eternal  disputes  among  Christians, 
and  confines  its  elementary  lessons  to  doctrines  of  divine  autho- 
rity, and  in  accepting  which  all  denominations  of  Christians  agree. 

But  again,  listen  to  our  reverend  and  most  candid  author. 
He  thus  magnifies  the  national  schools.  '  The  grand  design,  * 
saith  he,  '  of  this  system,  is  to  train  up  children  in  the  way 

*  wherein  they  should  go.'  Now,  what  way  is  this?  We  have 
a  very  plain  guide-post  erected  by  Mr  Grinfield ;  but  were  we 
only  to  read  the  fiist  line,  we  should  go  wrong,  and  should  only 

O  i 
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reach  the  kingdom  of  Heaven — instead  of  Lambeth  and  St 
James's,  the  sacred  spots  to  which  our  author's  views  so  evidently 
point.  For  he  says, '  to  inspire  the  youthful  mind  with  the  love  and 

*  fear  of  God  ;  to  impress  them  with  feelings  of  moral  responsi- 

*  bility,  and  to  teach  them  that  all  real  knowledge  must  begin 
'  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ' — is  the  end  of  the  national  schools. 
So  far  all  good  ;  but  it  is  one  word  for  religion,  and  two  for 
themselves,  v/ith  these  bishops,  priests,  and  deans  :  for  he  in- 
stantly adds,  that  at  the  national  schools,  the  only  safe  ones,  the 
only  ones  where  it  is  better  that  the  people  should  be  educated 
thaii   remain   '  wholly  illiterate, '  the  children  '  are  habitually 

*  brought  up  with  a  bias,  in  favour  of  the  existing'order  of  things ; 
'  obedience  to  civil  government  is  inculcated  on  their  minds  as 

*  a  bounden  duty, '  (p.  U.)     And  he  adds  triumphantlv,  '  Such 

*  are  the  great  and  important  objects  oi  our  Elementary  Schools. 
'  We  aim  at  bringing  up  the  children  to  reverence  the  laws  and 
'  institutions  of  their  countiy. '  To  this  zealous  lover  of  passive 
obedience,  we  venture  just  to  hint,  that  had  he  lived  in  James 
the  Second's  time,  he  and  his  schools  must  have  done  their  ut- 
most for  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  for  aiding  our  rebellion, 
ao-ainst  which  they  now  bless  King  William,  and  for  crovvnin<»' 
that  rebellion  with  success,  laud  Almighty  God  from  their  pul- 
pits. 

Being  now  arrived  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  work,  we  find  our 
author  at  length  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mr  Brougham's  observ- 
ations, which  he  had  undertaken  to  answer  ;  and  his  first  attempt 
is  singularly  infelicitous.  It  seems,  if  elementary  schools  teach 
only  reading  and  writing,  the  working  classes  will  come  to 
lectures  upon  science  unprepared  for  profiting  by  them.  But 
who  ever  proposed  tliat  when  the  child  had  learnt  to  read, 
•he  should  go  to  sleep,  like  an  abbot  or  a  prebendary,  ami 
never  open  a  book  till  he  came  to  hear  a  lecture  upon  na- 
tural or  moral  philosophy  !  This  hiatus  between  school  and 
college,  however,  being  assumed  by  our  worthy  author,  be- 
comes the  source  of  indescribable  consolation  to  him.  He  es- 
pies in  it  a  sure  antidote  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  system  ;  the 
•workmen  must  come  to  lecture  wholly  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  woi'd  that  is  delivered  ;  and  consequently  Mr  Broug- 
ham's plan  of  diffusing  knowledge,  the  bane  of  all  liappiness, 
because  the  enemy  of  all  usurpation,  civil  and  spiritual,  must 
fail.     '  We  can,'  says  he,  *  regard  his  scheme  only  as  the  ba«e- 

*  less  fabric  of  a  vision,  happily  quite  beyond  his  or  any  man's 

*  power  to  accomplish  on   a  large  and   permanent  scale,   but 

*  calculated,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  to  alarm  all  sober 

*  and  prudent  persons  among  the  middle  and  upper  orders  of 
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*  society,   and  to  render  the  labouring  classes,   uneasy,  un- 

*  HAPPY,  and  DISSATISFIED.'  (p.  14.)  What  a  picture  does 
this  give  of  the  state  of  Government,  in  Church  and  State,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  High  Church  party  !  As  to  know- 
ledge making  the  people  unhappy,  they  will  always  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands ;  they  will  not  repair  to  the  fountain, 
if  its  waters  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  or  smite  them  with  sickness. 
And  as  to  the  lectures  being  unintelligible  to  them — if  they  can- 
not drink,  or  drinking  cannot  digest,  they  will  cease  to  crowd 
fruitlessly  round  the  margin  of  the  living  spring.  But  if  the 
draught  only  renders  them  discontented  wuth  the  system  in 
Church  and  State  under  which  they  live,  what  is  this  but  say- 
ing, that  the  order  of  things  worshipped  by  Mr  Grinfield  as 
perfect,  and  a  passive  and  blind  obedience  to  which  resounds 
through  the  roofs  of  Laura  Chapel,  as  an  absolute  prostration  of 
the  understanding  and  the  will,  forms  the  corner-stone  of  Bishop 
Howley's  practical  faith,  proves,  after  all,  to  be  only  safe,  while 
its  devotees  continue  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  totters  to  its  fall 
the  moment  knowledge  abounds?  This  must  necessarily  be 
his  opinion  :  but  we  being  less  zealous  and  more  rational  friends 
of  that  system,  do  wholly  deny  such  doctrine,  as  the  foulest 
calumny  which  can  be  levelled  at  it,  and  the  most  dangerous 
blow  to  its  foundations.  But  we  can  easily  imagine  that  there 
are  certain  abuses  in  the  system,  of  so  gross  a  nature  as  '  to  be 
hated  need  but  to  be  seen  ; '  and  can  thei'efore  readily  compre- 
hend, how  those  who  live  in  and  fatten  upon  such  impurities, 
should  have  the  same  dread  of  the  light  being  let  in  upon  them, 
that  vermin  have  of  the  comb  and  the  brush. 

The  reverend  champion  of  ignorance  and  things  as  they  are, 
proceeds  to  offer  his  nostrum  for  educating  the  adult  population, 
f  Let  (says  he)  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the  common  people 
^  fir&t  produce  their  effects  in  raising  the  standard  of  their  minds 

*  to  their  proper  pitch,  before  any  attempts  are  made  to  give  them 

*  a  philosophical  and  scientific  education.  Let  them  become 
'  conversant  with  Morals  and  History  and  Biography,  before 
<  we  introduce  them  to  Chemistry,  Hydrostatics,  or  Astronomy. 

*  Instead  of  encouraging  restless  or  self-interested  individuals 

*  (/.  e.  volunteer  and  gratuitous  lecturers)  to  rove  about  the 

*  country,  distracting  the  minds  of  our  mechanics  by  lecturing 

*  on  civil  or  political  economy,  or  by  giving  them  a  smattering 

*  in  the  higher  branches  of  abstract  science,   let  cheap  collec-r 

*  tions  of  books  be  formed  in  our  towns  and  cities,  consisting  of 

*  the  popular  literature  of  our  country,  containing  voyages  and 

*  travel?,  the  lives  of  eminent  individuals,  and  the  history  of  the 

*  most  distinguished  nations,'  (p.  15.)     Now,  let  not  Mr  Griu- 
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field  be  scared,  and  retreat  from  this  proposition,  if  we  at  once 
step  forward  and  embrace  it ;  but  then  we  take  it  not  from  him 
so  much  as  from  his  adversary,  Mr  Brougham,  of  whose  sys- 
tem we  profess  ourselves  humble  disciples.  For  where  does 
our  author  find  that  system  rejecting  biography,  history,  and 
travels,  in  the  course  of  popular  education  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  inculcates  with,  but  somewhat  befoi'e  Mr  Grinfield,  the  for- 
mation of  libraries  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  works  of  that 
kind  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  only  propounds  the  in- 
struction by  lectures  on  physics,  when  the  occupations  of  the 
people  require,  and  their  intelligence  fits  them  to  receive  this 
education.  But  one  part  of  the  author's  proposal  is  plainly  ab- 
surd. Wait,  says  he,  till  the  time  comes,  when  all  the  people 
are  learned  enough  to  attend  lectures  with  advantage,  before 
you  establish  lectures  for  any  part  of  them.  As  if  he  were  to 
say,  wait  till  all  the  town  has  got  up  in  a  morning  before  any 
man  shall  have  his  breakfast;  or  don't  let  any  one  dine  until  every 
body  in  the  parish  has  earned  his  dinner  by  a  day's  work,  and 
his  appetite  by  a  walk.  If  large  bodies  of  men  are  not  prepar- 
ed tor  profiting  by  lectures  on  philosophy,  the  philosopher  will 
lecture  in  vain  ;  and  if  there  are  bodies  so  prepared,  how  ab- 
surd would  it  be  to  bid  them  wait  until  all  their  fellow-citizens 
were  ready;  a  time  that  may  never  come,  and  if  it  does,  will  be 
in  the  days  of  those  men's  heirs  and  successors  who  now  beset 
the  doors  of  the  library  and  lecture  room. 

Our  author  extols  the  instruction  derived  from  workmen  read- 
ing '  by  their  fireside,  and  in  company  with  their  wives  and 
?  children, '  in  preference  to  '  the  ostentatious  meetings  of  the 
f  London  Institution,'  p.  16.  But  first,  the  workmen  will  not 
prefer  fireside,  wife,  and  children,  to  the  alehouse,  though  they 
may  prefer  the  lecture  room  to  it — and  next,  books  of  science, 
unaided  by  the  lecturer,  will  not  give  them  the  desired  informa- 
tion.— After  they  have  learnt  how  to  read  such  works,  and 
while  they  are  learning,  no  doubt,  they  will  read  at  home;  and 
in  direct  opposition  to  Mr  Grinfield's  alarms,  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  mechanics  being  apt  to  adjourn  to  the  alehouse 
after  meeting  at  a  lecture,  we  can  only  set  up  the  fact,  attested 
by  all  who  have  written  or  spoken  upon  this  most  interesting 
subject,  that  whatever  their  aptitudes  may  be,  those  men  do 
pot,  in  reality,  ever  so  adjourn  ;  but  are  content  to  read  at  home 
on  the  nights  in  which  there  is  no  lecture. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  admire  our  au- 
thor's ingenuous  spirit,  and  to  smile  at  the  tone  of  his  confes- 
sions to  the  public;  but  the  following  passage  is  beyond  what 
jx)uld  have  bee^  hoped  in  this  kind.     It  spealis  really  this  Ian- 
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guage  and  no  other.  Bad  as  knowledge  is  for  us  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, we  can  no  longer  prevent  its  spreading,  therefore 
let  us  step  in  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  limit  and  narrow  its  course. 
The  flood  is  up,  the  waters  are  out — to  make  them  take  their 
old  course  is  beyond  our  power — let  us  prepare  a  new  channel  to 
drain  them  off,  and  save  our  old  rotten  walls,  whose  foundations 
their  approach  threatens ! 

*  It  is  plain  that  far  greater  variety  is  requisite  to  give  success  to 
this  plan,  and  that  the  minds  of  the  working  orders  are  now  arriv- 
ing at  such  a  degree  of  strength  and  maturity  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  satisfied  with  the  simple  food  which  contented  their  forefathers. 

*  The  case  is  this,  we  must  either  undertake  to  meet  this  demand 
for  popular  information  by  furnishing  them  with  cheap  editions  of  our 
most  popular  writers,  or  we  must  leave  them  to  chance  and  accident 
to  make  their  own  selection ;  or,  what  appears  to  be  the  worst  of 
all,  we  must  leave  them  to  the  tricks  of  wandering  lecturers,  who 
shall  harangue  them  on  subjects  little  fitted  to  their  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  society,  and  still  less  fitted  to  promote  their  private  and  do- 
mestic happiness. 

'  In  this  dilemma,  the  duty  of  all  who  wish  well  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  our  present  establishments  in  Church  and  State,  is  plain 
and  incontrovertible.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  arguing  the  previous 
question,  whether  the  poor  shall  be  educated  or  not,  the  period  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  fruits  and  effects  of  this  education  will 
become  visible  to  all.  Already  restless  and  artful  men  are  attempt- 
ing to  pervert  it  to  their  own  mischievous  purposes  ;  some,  under  the 
mask  of  diffusing  science,  are  teaching  them  a  species  of  knowledge 
which  may  give  them  power  but  will  not  furnish  them  with  the  means 
or  desire  of  self-government ;  others  under  the  pretence  of  the  love 
of  liberty,  are  inviting  them  to  discuss  questions  of  politics,  and  to 
attend  lectures  on  moral  and  political  science  ;  but  every  friend  to 
our  present  establishments  in  Church  and  State  is  bound  now  to  lend 
his  influence  to  keep  things  in  their  proper  channels,  by  making  the 
knowledge  and  education  of  the  poor  subservient  to  their  advance- 
ment in  piety  and  morals,  and  by  increasing  their  attachment  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  our  country.'     pp.  17,  18. 

For  our  parts,  we  wish  such  undertakings  every  success. — Let 
the  churchmen  go  on  spreading  the  excellent  works,  a  most 
useful  list  of  which  is  published  by  the  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Christian  Knowledge,  as  an  Appendix  to  their  religious  ca- 
talogues— let  our  author  add  his  excellent  and  well  chosen  list 
to  theirs — let  all  the  religious  tracts  of  the  Society  and  of  Mr 
Grinfield  be  added  to  the  catalogue — let  all  other  church- 
men and  dissenters  bring  in  their  mite  of  religious  publications 
— we  shall  only  rejoice  the  more.  Nay,  let  the  preachers  of 
passive  obedience — the  advocates  of  every  existing  institution-^ 
the  defenders  and  praisers  of  every  established  abuse  in  church 
and  in  slate,  be  fully  heard  by  the  instructors  of  the  community, 
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high  and  low — -provided  the  other  side  of  the  question  may 
also  freely  be  stated,  and  the  arguments  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety shall  not  be  enforced  by  the  individuals  of  the  Bridge  Street 
Association. — Free  discussion  is  all  we  want ;  truth  will  never  be 
injured  by  it ;  error  and  imposture  alone  need  dread  it.  To 
show  how  little  prejudice  against  Mr  Grinfield  operates  on  our 
minds,  we  cheerfully  pay  him  the  homage  of  our  respectful  gra- 
titude for  a  most  useful  and  valuable  suggestion  contained 
in  his  tract,  in  favour  of  circulating  libraries,  as  opposed  to  the 
absurd  plan  of  distributing  tracts;  and,  while  we  recommend 
his  whole  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  anxious  that 
every  thing  on  both  sides  should  be  universally  read,  we  ex- 
tract the  passage  alluded  to,  that  we  may  insure  to  the  best 
part  of  the  work  a  wider  circulation. 

'  The  force  and  economy  of  Circulating  Libraries,  as  channels  of 
National  Instruction  and  Amusement,  have  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered i—lst,  A  tract  or  book  which  is  given  away  is  almost  instant- 
ly destro)?ed  :  if  placed  in  such  a  libraiy  it  would  last  for  several 
years,  until  it  was  fairly  worn  out.  2nd,  A  tract  which  is  given  a- 
way,  is  given  to  an  individual,  and  seldom  goes  out  of  a  single Jami- 
lij ;  but  when  such  a  tract  is  in  a  cheap  circulating  library,  it  is  given 
to  the  puldic,  and  it  may  be  read  by  multitudes.  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  a  single  copy  of  any  book,  when  placed  in  such  a  library, 
may  be  read  by  a  greater  number  of  individuals  than  a  hundred  co- 
pies given  away  in  the  usual  manner  of  tract  societies. '     p.  39. 

We  proceed  to  answer  him,  where  unfortunately  we  agree 
less  with  him.  He  is  very  much  against  Mr  Brougham's  scheme 
of  diffusing  among  the  working  classes  the  '  crabbed  doctrines 
of  political  economy, '  and  still  more  averse  to  such  a  propaga- 
tion of  discussions  upon  the  improvements  and  reforms  which 
a  change  of  circumstances  may  require  in  our  constitution.     '  I 

*  am  as  much  a  friend,  I  trust,   to  the  civil  and  religious   liber- 

*  ties  of  my  country  as  Mr  Brougham  or  any  of  his  Northern 

*  allies  ;  but  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things,  and  it  is  very 

*  clear  that  no  moral  or  political  benefit  could  arise  to  the  comT- 

*  ihunity  from  bringing  such  topics  under  the  especial  notice  of 

*  our  mechanics  or  artisans. '  (p.  19.)  Unfortunately  for  this  ar- 
gument, theconstitution  itself  has  made  these  artisansand  mechan- 
ics the  arbiters  in  many  cases,  and  plainly  intended  to  do  so  in  all; 
and  would  have  done  so  but  for  the  vices  which  time  has  ingrafted 
on  its  original  stock; — and  the  '  time  and  place'  for  their  being 
qualified  to  treat  of  such  subjects,  by  previously  knowing  some- 
thing about  them,  is  not  surely  the  Hustings  at  asi  election,  but 
their  own  fireside  or  the  lecture-room,  before  being  called 
upon  to  exercise  their  power.  The  laws  of  the  land,  these  very 
existing  institutions  so  deepl}'  revered  by  Mr  Grinfield,  give  the 
mechanics  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state ;  and  he  would 
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have  them  exercise  that  voice  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  best 
for  the  state  !  To  take  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
doctrine,  from  a  topic  of  alarm  very  level  to  the  capacity  of 
writers  like  Mr  Grinfield — is  the  mechanic,  when  called  ii]ion 
to  determine  a  political  question,  less  likely  to  decide  lor  the 
good  of  his  country,  because  he  has  learnt  wherein  that  con- 
sists ?  Is  he  less  likely  to  vote  for  an  equalization  of  rights 
and  division  of  property,  because  he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of 
any  other  interests  th^in  his  own  ? 

To  some  of  Mr  Grinfield's  arguments  we  have  given  an- 
swers;  but  not  a  few  answer  themselves.  Thus,  after  premis- 
ing that  the  fact  of  perfect  quiet  and  regularity  attending  every 
one  case  hitherto  known  of  popular  meetings  for  instruction 
negatives  all  the  anticipations  of  '  tumultuous  assemblies, '  in 
the  following  passage  we  leave  it  to  its  own  powers  of  self-de- 
struction. 

'  But  the  advantages  of  reading  at  home  by  the  cottager's  fire- 
side, and  in  the  midst  of  his  own  family,  is  so  very  apparent  if  com- 
pared with  any  sort  of  "  association  "  or  "  club, "  that  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr  Brougham  giving  any  sanction  to  such  tumultu- 
ous assemblies,  (p.  8.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  any  pru- 
dent or  sensible  master  would  encourage  or  countenance  such  meet- 
ings of  his  workmen  ;  but  if  any  could  be  so  foolivsh  or  absurd,  I 
doubt  not  that  a  "  strike"  would  soon  awake  him  from  his  reveries. 
It  is  easy  to  observe  that  there  is  a  strange  ignorance  of  hunian  na- 
ture discoverable  in  many  of  Mr  Brougham's  speculations. 

*  Several  of  his  suggestions,  however,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
communicating  scientific  instruction  to  artisans  and  mechanics  are 
both  ingenious  and  solid,  if  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
kind  of  instruction  would  really  benefit  those  classes  of  the  people. 
But,  feeling  persuaded  that,  with  a  few  rare  and  splendid  excep- 
tions, the  knowledge  of  "  Geometry"  and  "  Algebra''  and  "  Dy- 
namics" is  not  necessary  to  carpenters,  and  that  the  study  of*'  Ma- 
thematics "  and  "  Natural  Philosophy ''  is  little  adapted  to  those 
who  must  earn  their  bread  with  their  daily  labour,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  admire  this  Utopian  scheme  of  popular  education.  No- 
thing should  be  denied  to  the  poor  that  is  calculated  to  render  thenj 
more  virtuous  and  happy  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  gross  delusion,  if  not 
absolute  quackery,  to  call  their  attention  to  lectures  on  "  mechani- 
cal philosophy  and  chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology  ;"  nor  can  1 
see  any  reason  why  "  moral  and  political  philosophy  should  be  ex- 
plained to  them  in  public  lectures,  though  they  may  be  learnt  by 
reading  far  more  easily  than  the  physical  sciences.  "  (p.  11.) 

'  Such  strange  projects  appear  to  argue  much  more  of  a  restless 
ambition,  bent  on  ti-ying  rash  novelties,  than  they  indicate  of  that 
*='  good  sense,  which,  though  no  science,  is  fairly  worth  the  seven.;.' 
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Doubtlicss  it  is  possible,  b)'  continued  and  repeated  efforts,  to  Jbrce 
a  kind  of  unnatural  inquiry  amongst  the  common  people.  Men  who 
love  popularity  and  display,  may  easily  collect  large  assemblages  of 
workmen  to  listen  to  things  which  they  do  not  and  caimot  under- 
stand ;  they  may  fire  them  with  the  hope  of  becoming  "  a  working 
Chemist,  like  Scheele,  ''  or  "  a  working  Printer,  like  Franklin, " 
and  whilst  they  are  thus  disturbing  and  agitating  society  they  may 
imagine  themselves  actuated  "  by  no  other  excitement  than  that  of 
general  philanthropy.  "  But  I  confess  that  I  behold  all  such  spec- 
tacles with  some  diffidence  and  distrust,  and  that  a  less  noisy  and 
less  osten-tatious  mode  of  doing  good  would  have  greater  attractions, 
even  though  '•  fit  lecturers  "  should  be  obtained  for  every  town  and 
village  in  the  United  Kingdom.  "     pp.  20,  21. 

After  relating  in  a  summary,  but  sufficient]}' accurate  manner, 
the  actual  profrress  of  the  system,  our  author  very  candidly  adds, 
that  he  views  it,  '  if  not  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr  Brougham 

*  and  Dr  Birkbeck,   yet  with  mingled  emotions  of  hope  and 

*  fear,  being  anxious  that  the  great  powers  which  he  here  sees 

*  called  forth  into  exercise  should  take  a  good  and  salutary  di- 
'  rection. '  (p.  25.)  lie  states  his  chief  ground  of  alarm  now 
to  be,  that  every  one,  whatever  be  his  faculties  or  liis  line  of 
employment,  is  called  upon  to  enter  the  whole  field  of  science  ; 
and  '  IS  forced,  on  pursuits  calculated  neither  to  improve  his 
'  station  in  society,  nor  to  render  him  more  happy  in  the  sta- 
'  tion  to  which  Providence  has  called  him. '  (ib.)  But  this  is 
a  total  misconception  of  the  system;  nothing  is  at  all  forced 
on  any  class ;  the  means  of  learning  what  each  likes  and  re- 
quires are  provided;  and  all  are  left  to  choose  according  to 
their  several  tastes  or  wants.  While  all  will  probably,  in  time, 
come  to  learn  what  alike  interests  every  one,  as  history,  and 
politics,  and  moral  and  theological  science,  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  both  as  regards 
our  own  planet  and  the  system  at  large — the  best  ally  of  true 
religion,  and  the  surest  cure  for  superstition — one  class  will  de- 
vote more  time  and  attention  to  chemistry — another  to  mecha- 
nics— a  third  to  geometry — a  fourth  to  agriculture,  or  farriery, 
pr  botany. 

The  following  passages,  we  doubt  not,  are  tho«e  by  which 
pur  author  sets  the  greatest  store,  as  being  the  most  in  favour 
of  the  established  system  which  he  adores.  For  this  reason  we 
extract  them — being  no  way  alarmed  at  their  effects,  and  every 
way  desirous  of  promoting  the  most  free  and  unrestrained  dis- 
cussion. We  cite  them,  too,  as  requiring  no  argument  to  re- 
fute such  parts  of  them  as  are  erroneous — and  only  thankful  to 
Mr  Grinfield  fur  his  candour. 
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*  Upon  a  calm  review  of  these  combined  efforts  to  give  a  scicnlifio 
turn  to  the  education  of  the  common  people,  I  think  that  there  is 
sufficient  ground  to  put  all  prudent  men  upon  their  guard,  though 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  it  ought  to  be  regarded 
vi'ith  unfriendly  or  hostile  feelings.  That  such  a  project  may  be 
easily  perverted  by  artful  and  designing  men  to  the  most  mischievous 
purposes  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  offering  it  any  opposition,  but 
it  furnishes  good  ground  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  such  dangers  ; 
and  having  laid  the  case  fully  before  my  reader,  I  shall  now  con- 
clude by  shortly  stating  what  appears  to  be  the  best  and  wisest  course 
to  pursue. 

'  First,  then,  as  Mr  Brougham  and  his  friends  are  using  all  their 
efforts  to  give  the  common  people  a  scientific  and  philosophical 
education,  it  should  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of  those  who  do  not 
place  an  implicit  trust  in  science  and  philosophy,  to  furnish  them 
with  the  far  more  powerful  restraints  of  religion  and  morals.  To 
whatever  height  the  pyramid  is  carried,  we  ought  to  proportion  our 
care  and  zeal  respecting  its  foundation. 

'  To  this  end  nothing  will  so  much  conduce  as  a  steady  and  judi- 
cious support  of  the  national  system  of  education,  as  it  is  developed 
and  exhibited  in  the  National  Schools.  These  are  schools  at  which 
something  better  and  more  important  than  the  arts  of  "  reading  and 
writing  "  are  communicated  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  here 
they  learn  their  duties  towards  God  and  man,  a  strong  attachment 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country  is  early  engrafted  on 
their  minds.  It  is  here  they  are  taught  that  knowledge  and  science 
are  of  very  secondary  value  when  compared  with  piety  and  virtue, 
"  that  godliness  with  contentment  is  great  riches, "  and  that  "  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  " 

*  It  is  the  peculiar  recommendation  of  these  schools  that  some- 
thing fixed  and  definite  is  taught,  and  that  their  system  accords 
with  the  order  of  society  existing  amongst  us.  Mr  Brougham  and 
his  friends  may  hint  "  at  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  con- 
stitution, the  errors  committed  in  its  administration,  and  the  im- 
provements which  a  change  of  circumstances  requires  in  its  princi- 
ples, "  but  these  are  discoveries  which  we  do  7iot  seek  to  impress 
on  our  pupils.  We  inculcate  a  strong  attachment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  it  rioiv  is  ;  we  teach  them  to  love  and  revere  our  esta- 
blishments in  Church  and  State,  even  with  all  their  real  or  supposed 
imperfections ;  and  we  are  far  more  anxious  to  make  them  good 
and  contented  citizens,  than  to  fit  them  for  noisy  patriots,  who 
would  perhaps  destroy  the  constitution  whilst  pretending  to  cor- 
rect it.' 

The  Tract  before  us  is  closed  with  a  very  uncandid,  and, 
we  trust,  a  thoughtless  attack  on  Mr  Brougham,  for  what 
is  rashly  and  unfairly  termed,  '  his  attempt  to  subvert  the 
*  present   charitable    institutions    existing   in    every  part    of 
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*  tiie  country, '  (p.  30) — and  a  sentence  addressed  to  the 
Avorkini^  classes,  in  the  same  spirit  of  uncliaritable  zeal,  so 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  pam- 
phlet, waniing  tliem  *  against  qnacks  and  imposfors  of  all 
'kinds,-'  and  those  especially  'who  would  confine  education 
'  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  the  present  life.'  Now,  one 
who  begun  his  work  by  calling  Mr  Brougham  '  a  man  of 
'  great  genius,  and  greater  energy  and  ambition,  in  the  opinion 
'  of  all  parties, '  somewhat  departs  from  this  tone  of  respect 
when  he  concludes  it,  by  ranking  his  adversary  among  quacks 
and  impostors :  And  it  is  not  true — it  is  most  notoriously 
false  to  say,  that  the  system  of  that  adversary  excludes  re- 
ligion from  the  circle  of  popular  instruction.  The  charge 
respecting  charities  is  still  more  in  contradiction  to  the  truth. 
Mr  Brougham  is  now  better  known,  and  we  believe  more 
dreaded  and  slandered  for  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  ahii^c 
of  charitable  endowments,  than  for  almost  any  of  his  mea- 
sures ,•  and  Mr  Grinfseld  knows  very  well,  that  he  only  re- 
commends the  application  of  voluntary  and  occasional  sub- 
scriptions to  purposes  of  real  benevolence,  and  at  the  expense 
only  of  objects  positively  hurtful  to  the  community, — and  to  none 
more  than  those  attempted  to  be  immediately  benefited  by  their 
misapplication.  Every  man  living  v/ho  has  thought  coolly^  we 
might  say  at  all  thought,  upon  the  subject,  is  now  convinced  that 
money  given  to  maintain  the  poor  in  idleness,  is  worse  than  thrown 
away ;  and  that  maintaining  poor  children  only  encourages  im- 
provident marriages  and  criminal  intercourse  of  tlie  sexes.  Mr 
Brougham  only  pursues  this  doctrine  to  its  inevitable  conse- 
quence, that,  instead  of  giving  their  alms  in  this  pernicious 
manner,  the  benevolent  should  bestow  them  in  relieving  the 
want  of  knowledge  which  presses  on  the  labouring  classes.  A 
few  years  ago,  he  was  reckoned  charitable  who  gave  money  to 
■beggjirs;  all  are  now  agreed,  that  this  is  an  abuse,  and  that 
relieving  beggars  is  not  charity,  but  folly.  Yet,  if  Mr  Grin- 
field  had  been  writing  in  those  days,  he  would  have  inveighed 
against  any  one  who  recommended  withholding  such  mis- 
placed and  pernicious  gifts,  as  the  hard-hearted  enemy  of  all 
Imnume  and  compassionate  feelings.  A  foundling  hospital  has 
only  been  found  within  the  last  fifty  years  to  be  no  charity  but 
a  public  nuisance,  encoiu'aging  profligacy  among  the  poor,  and 
leading  directly  to  chijd-murder  ;  and  our  author,  to  be  con- 
sistent, ought  to  blacken  the  memory  of  those  who  changed 
the  London  Hospital,  which  still  bears  that  name,  into  a  nui- 
sance of  a  far  less  fatal  tendency,  as  having  perverted  the  funds 
destined  to  support  the  children  of  the  poor.     Mr  Brougham, 
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and  those  *  who  support  his  views  of  sound  policy  respecting 
charities,  only  reconunend  the  adoption  ol"  another  improve- 
ment, as  clearly  necessary  as  the  change  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital into  an  hospital  for  poor  children.  They  hold  all  such 
establishments  as  making  more  paupers  than  they  ever  can  re- 
lieve; and  reconnnend  employing  the  funds  destined  for  chari- 
table purposes  in  purposes  of  real  charity.  They,  however,  on 
the  present  occasion,  have  said  nothing  about  nuloxivnni/s ; 
they  have  treated  merely  of  the  occasional  and  yearly  subscrip- 
tions of  well-disposed  but  careless  individuals,  beconiing  aprey: 
to  greedy  and  jobbing  tradesmen,  whom  they  intrust  with  their 
Rioney,and  who  employ  it  in  doing  themselves  good,  and  tlie  pub- 
lic— and  the  poor  esp/ecially — incalculable  harm.  Mr  Grinfield 
lias  in  a  moment  of  controversial  irritation  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies of  charity,  and  of  the  poor,  those  who  advise  all  men  to  do 
what  Mr  Justice  Bayley  did  in  London,  examine  the  applica- 
tion of  their  donations  ;  and  if  they  cannot  correct  the  abuses, 
cease  to  become  their  prey.  He,  in  eifect,  says — Spend  your 
money  iii  degrading  the  poor,  and  increasing  their  numbers,  in 
order  that  a  few  tradesmen  may  fatten  upon  the  plunder  of 
your  benevolence,  and  the  abuse  of  your  hospitals. 

Mr  Grinfield  exj^resses  a  considerable  apprehension  that  the 
wish  expressed  in  the  last  Number  of  this  Journal  may  be  rea- 
lized, by  the  very  extensive  circulation  of  Mr  Brougham's 
work  ;  for,  says  he,  '  the  copy  which  I  possess  is  designated  by 
'  the  tliirteenth  edition.'  (p.  1.)  We  can  give  him  little  com- 
fort on  this  score ;  for  the  copy  lying  before  us  is  of  the  nine- 
teenth edition  ;  three  thousand  of  the  first  were  printed,  as  we 
learn  from  direct  inquiry  of  the  publishers ;  and  there  was  one 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  printed  at  Manchester.  Thus, 
no  less  than  a  number  equal  to  twenty-nine  ordinary  editions, 
of  fiv£  hundred  each,  ha've  been  circulated ;  beside  the  reprints 
in  almost  all  the  provincial  papers.  It  would  be  no  exag- 
gerated estimate  to  assert,  that  fifty  thousand  copies  are  at 
this  moment  in  circulation  :  And  we  sincerely  wish  the  same 
general  perusal  to  all  tliat  Mr  Grinfield  has  written,  and  all 
that  his  fellow-labourers  may  write  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.     We  go  further,  and  wish  him  speedy  promotion  in 

*  Among  these  see  a  sensible  article  in  the  Westminster  Review 
— written,  as  is  usual  in  that  Journal,  with  an  ostentation  of  discov- 
ery and  originality  somewhat  ridiculous  at  this  time  of  day,  and  a 
careful  suppression  of  all  reference  to  those  whom  it  very  accurately 
follows,  without  adding  a  single  new  idea. 
3 
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the  Church;  and  we  cannot  avoid  remar^king  how  short-sighted 
our  rulers  nre,  not  to  choose  such  men,  men  who  are  prone  to  exert 
themselves  in  appealing  to  the  public,  and  who,  if  not  always 
right,  are  at  any  rate  not  inactive,  in  preference  to  such  as, 
*  fruges  consumere  nati, '  think  they  fulfil  the  end  of  their  ad- 
vancement as  of  their  creation,  by  remaining  all  their  lives  in  a 
state  of  safe  quiescence. 

The  effects  of  these  discussions,  we  fear,  will  give  our  author 
as  little  consolation  as  their  universal  diffusion.  It  is  said,  that 
about  thirty  new  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Libraries  have  al- 
ready, since  the  work  was  published  late  in  January,  been 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these,  the 
principle  so  strenuously  recommended  by  Mr  Brougham  has, 
we  rejoice  to  find  from  a  note  to  the  Editors  now  before  us, 
been  universally  adopted,  of  leaving  the  management  in  the 
liands  of  the  men,  by  providing  that  two-thirds  at  least  of  the 
managing  committee  should  be  workmen,  and  that  all  mem- 
bers, that  is  all  who  contribute,  should  have  an  equal  voice 
in  all  elections.  This  is  a  principle  of  the  most  essential 
importance,  both  to  secure  a  permanent  attention  to  the  con- 
cerns of  those  institutions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  fix 
the  confidence  of  the  members. 

In  the  same  nineteenth  edition  we  find  a  note  of  great  in- 
terest ;  it  announces  that  the  suggestion  given  in  the  first  edition 
has  been  vigorously  followed  up,  for  improving  the  education 
of  the  upper  classes  in  London,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr  Campbell  the 
poet,  has  stood  forward  as  an  active  promoter  of  this  plan.  He 
addressed  to  Mr  Brougham  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  immedi- 
ately after  the  pamphlet  first  appeared  ;  and  he  has  recurred  to 
it  since  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  so  ably 
edited  by  him.  The  last  London  papers  announce  that  Mr 
Brougham  has  given  notice  in  Parliament  of  a  bill  to  incorpor- 
ate the  new  College,  and  we  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  have 
sanctioned  it  before  these  ])ages  see  the  light.  But  happily, 
though  a  convenient  help,  such  an  act  is  not  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  the  Institution,  and  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  of  its  speedy  and  complete  success. 

We  regard  this  as  altogether  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  our  day,  and  the  consequences  of  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  prove  extensive  and  lasting,  in  improving  the  un- 
derstandings, and  enlarging  the  views  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  in  England.  That  the  means  of  literary 
and  scientific  instruction  should  so  long  have  been  confined  to 
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a  few  liundred  families  of  the  liighest  rank  and  greatest  wealth, 
and  that  the  seats  even  of  this  limited  education  should  be  at  a 
day's  journey  from  the  pietropolis,  will  in  after  times  hardly  be 
credited.     Unless  a  parent  can  both  afford  to  pay  about  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  each  son,  and  resolve  to  neglect  his 
duty  so  far  as  to  devolve  upon  others  the  whole  care  of  their  mo- 
rals, nay  to  leave  their  morals  almost  entirely  uncared  for,  he  has 
no  means  of  educating  his  family  at  all.    The  establishment  of  a 
college  in  London,  where  every  one  may  obtain  for  his  children 
the  most  complete  education,  at  the  expense  of  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  a  year  for  each,  retaining  his  parental  superintendance, 
and  not  sacrificing  the  mutual  pleasures  of  their  society,   is  the 
complete  and  appropriate  remedy  for  so  great  a  defect.    When 
the  working  classes  are  become  scientific,  their  superiors,  as  Mr 
Brouoham  has  remarked,  to  continue  their  betters,  must  learn 
a  little  more  than  they  now  do.     Accordingly  we  expect  most 
confidently  the  greatest  increase  in  the  education  of  the  higher 
and  middle  classes,  and  the  greatest  improvement  in  their  virtue, 
from  the  new  Institution.     We  are  sure,  too,  that  one  such  In- 
stitution will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  extended  demands  of  the 
country.     There  must  soon  be  others,  as  at  Durham,  York  or 
liichmond,    Exeter,   and   perhaps   elsewhere,    as   soon   as   the 
magical  spell  is  once  broken,   which  for  so  many  centuries  has 
bound  all  men  to  the  notion  that  education  can  only  be  carried 
on  near  the  Isis  and  Granta.  The  new  Colleges  will  begin  their 
work  with  immense  advantages.    They  will  have  no  trammels  of 
old  rules,  forms  and  prejudices,   to  hamper  their  proceedings  ; 
every  useful  art  and  science  will  be  freely  taught;  and  the 
young  offspring  of    those   venerable   slocks  will   have   all  the 
virtues  of  the  parents,  without  any  of  their  antiquated  frailties 
and  more  recent  abuses.     The  good,  too,  thus  effected,  will  be 
im  mixed  with   evil,   even   to  the  old  institutions.     To  certain 
classes,   the  authority  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,   their  power 
of  conferring  degrees,    and  the  fellowships,   and  livings,   and 
other  advantages  attached  to  them,  will  always  prove  of  supe- 
rior attraction  ;   and  the   more  general  diffusion  of  a  taste  for 
scientific  education  will  greatly  augment  the  numbers  of  those 
who,   being  able  to  afford  it,  will  prefer  an  university  for  theiil' 
sons. 
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Art.  VII.  A  Short  Address  from  a  Layman  to  their  Graces 
J)r  Magee  and  Dr  Mnrrai/^  J^ords  Arc/cbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Bishop  of  Glandaluvgh,  &jc.  c5c.  c^c.  London,  Keatinge. 
1825. 

'iiis  is  a  very  sensible  and  well  written  pamphlet,  upon  a 
most  important  subject,  tlic  political  necessity  and  Chris- 
tian duty  of  toleration  in  religious  matters.  The  author  de- 
monstrates conclusively,  that  religious  disputation,  and  still  more 
exclusion,  and  all  the  other  forms  which  persecution  assumes, 
are  more  directly  opposed  to  the  commands  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  than  to  those  of  ?in-^  other 
religious  system  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that 
hardly  any  other  religious  professions  have  made  persecution 
their  study.  The  truth  indeed  is,  that  while  the  government: 
did  not  mix  up  itself  with  the  faith  of  the  community,  persecu-. 
tion  was  unkni'wn  ;  but  no  sooner  did  Constantine  signalize  his, 
conversion  by  uinting  the  Church  with  the  State,  than  religion 
became  an  engine  to  be  used  against  the  people;  and  the  mon- 
ster, fio  incongruous  in  its  composition,  religions  'war,  was  pro- 
duced—  till  then  unknown. 

Our  author,  placing  himself  above  the  conflicting  and  nar- 
row prejudices  of  various  sects,  shows  how  inconceivably  trivial 
their  differences  are  in  comparison  with  the  great  points  oa 
^vhich  they  all  agree,  and  the  paramount  interest  wh'ich  all  have- 
to  unite  with  mutual  forbearance  in  brotherly  affection.  He 
illustrates  the  follies  and  mischiefs  of  polemical  controversy, 
when  dogmas  are  enforced  on  either  side  by  political  power ; 
and  he  recurs  to  the  history  of  former  times,  which  is  unhappily- 
replete  with  warning  examples.  He  might  have  stated  in  one, 
sentence,  the  nature  of  most  disputes  and  persecutions  of  church- 
men. Mr  Brougham  once  mentioned  it  in  Parliament,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  High  Church  have  since  fully  contlrmed  it.  He 
stated  the  law  of  controversy  to  be,  that  conflicting  sects  hated 
one  another  with  a  hatred  which  was  inversely  as  the  distance 
of  their  respective  creeds.  A  striking  example  of  this  principle 
is  furnished  by  our  author,  when  he  reminds  us  of  the  declara- 
tion of  the  first  minister  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Empire — that 
he  would  rather  see  the  Turban  of  Mahomet  at  Constantinople, 
than  the  Tiara  of  the  Pope.  His  excellency's  successors  had 
the  benefit  of  this  wish  with  a  vengeance;  but  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  their  tenets  were  changed  by  it.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  every  way  creditable  to  the  talents  and  opinions  of  the 
author. 
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*  But  the  unbridled  ambition  and  love  of  power  which  unceasing- 
ly act  on  the  minds  of  the  c!er<fy,  whether  they  wear  the   tiara  or 
the  lawn  sleeves,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  cloth,  nor  a  consequence 
of  their  calling.     The  saaie  spirit  actuates  all  public  bodies  or  cor- 
porations,— a  spirit  that  never  flags.     Supported  as  such   corpora- 
tions are,  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  kings,  they  are  in  most  in- 
stances much  too  powerful  for  the  isolated  interests  of  individuals. 
Prosperity,  in  the  long-run,  slips  from  the  possession  of  private  fa- 
milies, even  the  most  prudent  ;  while  corporations,  or  extensive  bo- 
dies of  men,  hold  steadily  on  in  the  race  of  aggrandisement.     This 
person,  or  that,  belonging  to  the  establishment,   may,  from  indo- 
lence, or  an  honest  feeling,  faint  by   the  way,  and   relax   their  ef- 
forts ;  but  the  great  mass  is  borne  impetuously  forward  to  the  one 
point.     The  policy  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  one  centurjr  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  of  another  century,  though 
Alexander  the  Vlth  is  in  one  instance  invested  with  the  Tiara,  and 
Clement  the  Xllth  in  another.     If  the  times  were  propitious  for  the 
invasion  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  our  temporal  possessions, 
we  should  still  have  a  Whitgift  or  a  Laud  at  the  head  of  the  Angli- 
can church.     The  wonder  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  even  more  oppressive.     It  would  appear,  however,  that  as 
mankind  has  advanced  rapidly  in   civilization,  since  the  lights   of 
science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated  through  the  thick  darkness 
that  overspread  the  face  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  not  merely 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  been   of  a  milder,  a  more  tolerating 
nature,  but  the  duties  of  men  and  of  Christians  are  performed  with 
more  regularity,  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that,  in 
direct  proportion  as  the   trammels  of  priestcraft  have  been  thrown 
off,  in  that  degree  mankind  have  advanced  in  every  art  and  every 
science.     Till  this  great  revolution  tock  place  in  the  human  mind, 
no  advancement  could  be  made.     The  little  portion  of  intellect  which 
had  escaped  the  fetters  of  the  schoolmen,  was  condemned  to  inac- 
tion, and  to  a  torpid  state  of  idleness.     Nothing  that  had  the  least 
tendency  to  improvement  was  permitted  ;  nothing  in  the  walks  of 
natural  philosophy  existed  but  Alchymy  and  Astrology.     It  was  as 
great  a  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood,  to  adopt  with  Coper- 
nicus his  planetary  system,  as  to  deny  the  existence  and  compre- 
hensibility  of  the  Trinity.     Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Protestant  Doctors  were  in  arms  against  the   philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.     They  opposed  the  system  of  Mr  Locke,  a  system 
which  has  conferred  such  inestimable  benefits  on  his  countrymen, 
and  on  all  the  civilized  world,  and  which  at  last  has  firmly  establish- 
ed itself  over  the  better  portion  of  Europe,  in  opposition  to,  and 
in   despite  of,  the  influence  of  every  Church, — in  despite   of  the 
monkish  education  that  then,  and  still  exists,  in  all  countries,  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  Catholic.     Were  our  Universities  not  strictly  mo- 
delled on  the  plan  of  Convents,  rather  than  of  enlightened  institu- 
tions, such  as  should  have  existence  for  advancing  the  interests  of 
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humanity,  of  philosophy,  and  religion,  that  monkish  spirit  would  not 
have  been  developed  which  actuated  the  Fellows  of  Oxford  to  ex- 
pel from  their  University  the  illustrious  Locke,  and  the  enlightened 
and  amiable  Sir  William  Jones.  Neither  should  we  have  seen,  in 
our  time,  the  portrait  of  a  man  whose  talents  shed  such  lustre  on 
his  country,  torn  with  ignominy  from  the  wails  of  our  own  Trinity 
College.'     pp.  11-13. 

With  reference  to  these  principles,  we  now  resume  the  great 
subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation — not,  however,  with  any  de- 
si<xn  of  entering  at  larfre  into  the  discussion  of  it,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  callinj^  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  new  and 
fearful  importance  which  it  is  assuming ;  and  this  we  shall  best 
do,  by  recapitulating  its  history  since  we  last  had  occasion  to 
discourse  of  Irish  affairs. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
which  equals  any  one  that  ever  sate,  whether  we  regard  the  im- 
portance of  its  deliberations,  or  the  talents  displayed  in  conduct- 
ing them,  opened  in  circumstances  of  a  nature  fitted  to  excite 
the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  we  grieve  to  say,  that  the  course 
which  affairs  have  taken,  seems  little  calculated  to  allay  those 
feelings  of  alarm,  at  its  conclusion.  The  Catholic  Association 
had,  during  the  preceding  vacation,  obtained  a  consistency 
in  its  establishment  and  an  influence  over  the  country  suf- 
cient  to  excite  the  attention  of  Government;  nor  can  we 
deny  that  its  power  and  its  measures  were  justly  the  subjects  of 
vigilant  observation.  A  voluntary  union  of  the  most  active 
and  able  leaders  of  the  Catholics,  the  men  of  that  body 
most  important  for  their  property,  joined  by  the  chief  ecclesias- 
tics, and  unanimously  obeyed  by  the  whole  people,  even  to  the 
extent  of  levying  weekly  contributions  to  a  large  amount,  pre- 
sented an  indication  of  the  highest  value  in  the  eyes  of  all  sound 
and  rational  statesmen.  Could  such  a  body  have  sprung  up, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  grown  to  finished  maturity,  in  a  healthful 
state  of  the  empire?  Compare  with  it  all  the  attempts  of  the 
reformers  in  this  Island,  whether  to  form  associations,  to  hold 
meetings,  or  to  present  petitions  ;  and  they  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Yet  our  reformers  are  zealous  and  able  men  ;  they  have 
a  strong  hold  over  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community; 
their  personal  influence  is  large,  from  honesty  and  from  talents  ; 
their  cause  is  a  good  one,  because  there  are  great  and  admitted 
abuses  undeniable  in  theory,  and  producing  the  worst  mischiefs 
in  the  practical  administration  of  affairs.  Still  we  see  how  little 
hold  all  this  weight  of  influence  and  of  reason  has  ever  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  nation  at  large.  But  all  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  seen  leagued  under  the  standard  of  a  Parliament 
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assembled  at  Dublin, — debating  daily  on  every  subject  most  in- 
teresting to  the  country,  and   issuing  its  directions  to  six  mil- 
lions of  t'ellow-citizeni!,  who  heartily  concurred,  and  cheerfully 
complied    with    their   suggestions.      Those   millions   were   re- 
presented in  the  Imperial  Parliament  all  the  while :  They  had 
lo  the  lull  as  considerable  a  share  in  choosing  its  members  as 
the  inhabitants  of  England,   and  an  infinitely  larger  share  than 
those  of  Scotland;  yet  they  all  turned  their  eyes  away  from  the 
point  to  which  all  England  and   Scotland  habitually  look;  and 
fixed  their  regards  almost  exclusively  upon  their  assembled  bre- 
thren  in  Dublin  !   A  surer  symptom  no  time  ever  exhibited  of 
something  rotten  in  the  State,  and  calling  loudly  for  a  heal- 
ing and  kindly  hand.   But  empirics  are  either  blind  to  symptoms, 
and  occupied  only  with  praising  their  own  nostrums;  or  they  mis- 
lake  the  symptom  for  the  malady,  and  attack  it  with  the  knife. 
Our  rulers,  whose  perverse  impolicy  and  long  continued  in- 
justice, were  the  real  causes  of  the  association — who  had,  by  a 
course  of  maltreatment,  improverished  and  irritated  the  consti- 
tution, until  it  broke  out  in  a  running  sore — instead  of  trying  to 
restore  its  vigour  by  a  generous  system,   set  about  cutting  and 
scarifying,  so  as  to  exaperate  the  disease,  and  seemed  indeed  to 
propose  to  themselves  no  higher  object  than  making  the  wounds 
skin  over,   so  as  to  escape  the  eye  for  the  present,   by  drawing 
back  the  Ibul   humour  and  causing  it,   as  Lord  Bacon  said,   to 
burst  inwards. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  that,  divided  as  our  Cabinet  had  been 
upon  no  less  a  question  than  the  whole  system  of  Irish  poli- 
ticks, upon  this  point  of  the  Association  they  would  all  be 
agreed.     Partly  from  principle,  partly  from  having  been  fol- 
lowers of  Mr  Pitt,  who  had  given  the  Catholics  a  pledge  at  the 
Union;  partly,  perhaps,  from  having  taken  this  line  while  in  op- 
position to  the  ministry  of  the  day,  and  under  the  impression 
that  the  present  Monarch  would  adopt  it  at  his  accession,  some  of 
the  ministers  had  early  committed  themselves  upon  the  Catho- 
lick  question.  Ail  of  them,  indeed,  had,  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  day,  in  1807,  and  while  the  late  King  reigned  in  vigour, 
raised  the  base  shout  of  No  Popery,  and,  by  means  of  it,  had  tak- 
en the  government  from  men  whose  only  fault  was  their  propos- 
ing a  bill  to  equalize  the  rights  of  Catholics  in  both  islands,  as  far 
as  inferior  military  offices  went,  so  that  a  Catholic  subaltern  or 
captain  might  no  longer,  on  crossing  the  Irish  Channel,  be 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  tlie  code  ;     and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
all  of  them,  a  few  years  after,  when  the  cry  had  served  its  turn, 
were  so  utterly  unmindful  of  it,  as  to  carry  through  the  self- 
same bill  with  their  own  hands,  and  without  a  single  dissentient 
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voice  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  a  whisper  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  or  a  petition  from  anj-^  cathedral  or  vestry 
in  either  island  !  Nevertheless,  these  things  were  not  unwil- 
lingly forgotten  by  the  Opposition,  ever  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  because  they  de- 
sired to  do  good  for  its  own  sake,  having  for  that  sake  alone 
abandoned,  and  then  repeatedly  refused,  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  State  :  And  accordingly,  from  1812  downwards,  they 
were  always  found  willing  to  cooperate  most  cordially  with 
some  of  the  men  who  had,  five  3'ears  before,  held  them  up  to 
the  fury  of  a  Church  and  King  mob,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ence of  I'obbing  them  of  their  places.  Those  men,  again,  had 
in  the  course  of  this  cooperation,  rendered  no  little  assistance 
to  the  good  cause  of  toleration,  and  had  become  so  much  mix- 
ed up  with  it  while  out  of  office,  that  upon  entering  into  the 
administration,  they  could  not  so  far  yield  to  the  predominat- 
ing influence  of  the  High  Court  part}',  as  to  abandon  the  Ca- 
tholicks.  That  party,  however,  continued  as  inveterate  as  ever 
in  the  principles  of  severe  intolerance  ;  and,  rather  than  concede 
any  thing  to  the  more  liberal  views  of  their  colleagues,  would 
have — not  perhaps  gone  out  of  office — but  turned  out  those 
colleagues,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  on  the  government  alone. 

A  singular,  a  wholly  unprecedented  compromise,  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  state  of  things,  and  mixture  of  persons  ; — a  compro- 
mise infinitely  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties,  new  in  the  history  of 
govei'nments,  and,  as  itself  without  a  precedent,  so  not  likely,  we 
should  hope,  ever  to  form  a  precedent  for  after  times.  The  most 
important  branch  of  our  national  policy  by  far,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  Europe — indeed  the  branch  which  alone 
required  either  vigour  or  talent  to  conduct  it, — became  that 
upon  which  alone  our  rulers  differed,  and  could  not  possibly 
adopt  any  one  line  of  operations.  Thej'  must,  therefore,  either 
separate,  and  suffer  a  new  administration  to  take  their  places, 
or,  in  order  to  keep  their  places,  they  must  come  at  once  to  an 
understanding  never  to  name  Ireland,  and  to  Exercise  no  judg- 
ment whatever,  in  common,  *  upon  Irish  affairs  !  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  hesitated  one  instant  in  deciding  between  the 
two  alternatives,  of  doing  their  duty  and  preserving  their  ho- 
nour, or  of  keeping  their  places.  They  unanimously  preferred 
office  to  reputation. 

Nothing  could  be  more  scandalous  than  the  results  of  this  un- 
worthy bargain  for  office.  As  the  two  parts  of  the  Cabinet  differ- 
ed so  widely  on  every  Irish  question,  it  became  necessary  either 
that  no  Irish  question  should  be  discussed,  or  that  every  such 
point  should  be  pursued  by  a  middle  course,  so  as  to  follow  the 
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opinions  of  neither  the  one  half  of  the  Cabinet  nor  the  other. 
Thus,  some  discussions  were  indefinitely  postponed  to  avoid 
differences ;  others,  which  could  not  be  delayed,  were  taken 
up  in  a  way  agreeable  to  neither  class,  and  for  that  reason 
objected  to  by  neither,  though  evidently  approved  of  by  no 
one  and  some  measures  were  framed,  and  appointments  made, 
by  a  kind  of  jumble  of  all  tastes  and  judgments.  The  same 
discrepancies  that  prevailed  in  England,  were  faithfully  reflect- 
ed in  Ireland — both  as  regards  persons  and  measures.  An  An- 
ti-Catholic Secretary  of  State  issued  his  directions  to  a  Catho- 
lic Lord  Lieutenant,  while  an  Anti- Catholic  Under-Secretary 
corresponded  with  a  Catholic  Attorney- General:  and  the  Vice- 
roy was  neutralized  by  an  Anti-Catholic  Chancellor,  and  serv- 
ed by  a  Secretary  of  the  same  persuasion.  Had  all  these  j.ug- 
gles  only  served  to  humiliate  and  harass  the  parties,  we  might 
have  been  reconciled  to  their  continuance ;  but  the  cost  was 
paid  at  every  turn,  by  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 

While  this  disgraceful  state  of  things  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  probably  wishing,  that  Ireland 
had  never  emerged  from  the  ocean,  (if  not  with  one  of  their  sup- 
porters, convinced  that  an  immersion  of  four- and- twenty  hours 
was  the  only  cure  for  its  disorders),  the  Catholic  association 
appears  to  have  been  hailed  by  them  as  an  opportune  relief. 
Here  was  a  case  of  sufficient  novelty  to  unite  them  all,  without 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  The  High  Court  party  being  re- 
solved not  to  yield  one  inch,  steady  in  the  support  of  the  Crown 
and  the  Heir-presumptive,  and  the  Church — the  friends  of 
emancipation  seemed  to  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  yield,  when  the 
rise  of  the  association  offered  a  kind  of  bridge  by  which  they 
might  cross  over,  from  the  slippery  precinct  where  they  stood, 
partly  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  popular  favour,  to  the  firm 
and  safe  footing  where  their  colleagues  were  already  posted, 
securely  basking  in  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  Court.  The 
question  now  admitted  of  being  represented  as  no  longer  the 
same ;  it  was  mixed  with  the  new  and  alarming  one  of  the  Asso- 
ciation— and  what  so  easy  as  to  be  alarmed  ?  Change  of  circum- 
stances (and  when  do  they  not  change  ?)  required  change  of  po- 
licy; and  with  the  strongest  opinions  upon  the  main  question,  with 
the  firmest  resolution  to  sacrifice  every  thing  but  place  itself — 
which  is  as  it  were  a  professional  politician's  honour,  and  never  to 
be  parted  from  but  with  life — it  was  absolutely  necessary,  even  for 
the  sake  of  the  Catholicks  themselves,  to  join  in  str:,ong  measures 
against  their  favourite  Association,  and  save  them  from  their 
own  folly  and  their  chosen  leaders  !  Unanimity  was  according- 
ly restored  to  the  Cabinet,  even  upon  an  Irish  question ;  and  a 
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bill  brouf^ht  in  to  suppress  by  violence  the  symptoms  of  that 
deep-rooted  discontent,  the  precious  fruits  of  long  misrule, 
which  the  selfish  and  profligate  conduct  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
their  base  system  of  compromise,  had  nurtured  to  maturity. 

The  Opposition  at  once  repaired  to  their  post.     They  ral- 
lied themselves,   and  roused  the  country  to  a  sense  of  publick 
duty.     Although  a  general  election  approached,   and  the  Ca- 
tholic Association   was  far  from  being  popular,   and  even  the 
Emancipation  unpopular  also — they  saw  the  clear  line  of  con- 
duct which  their  principles  pointed  out;  and,  with  a  disinte- 
rested magnanimity,  of  which  the  history  of  party  affords  no 
second  example,  they  unhesitatingly  pursued  it.     In  vain  were 
they  assailed  with  the  vulgar  cries  of  encouraging  discontent 
and  exciting  rebellion ;  in  vain  were  the  evils  that  oppressed, 
and  the  perils  that  menaced  Ireland,  charged  upon  them,  by 
the  men  whose  intolerant  misrule,   and  the  men  whose  ti'each- 
ery  to  the  cause  had  occasioned  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
jn  vain  were  they  threatened  with  the  yell  of  No  Popery,   in 
the  election  supposed  to  be  at  hand  !   The  Opposition  despised 
all  those  artifices,  and,  ranging  themselves  against  the  new  in- 
roads upon  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  evil  consequences  of 
its  old  breaches  were  sought  to  be  repaired,  not  a  man  of  them 
was  found,   when  the  day  of  battle  arrived,   to  have  deserted 
his  ranks.     Their  measures  were  not  less  signalized  by  skill 
and  by  prompt  decision,  than  by  gallant  self-devotion.     They 
began,    from  the   hour   the   Session    opened,   to    make   their 
stand,  and  appeal  to  the  country.    They  openly  avowed  their 
principles,   and  pledged  themselves  to  maintain  them  as  here- 
tofore,  through  good  fortune  and  through  evil  ;   and  they  a- 
waited  the  attack  upon  that  Association,   which  they  professed 
to  defend  as  the  friends  of  oppressed  Ireland  and  of  religious 
liberty. 

When  the  Bill  was  prepared  for  putting  it  down,  a  de- 
bate ensued,  not,  as  usual,  after  its  introduction,  but  before 
giving  leave  to  bring  it  in  ;  a  debate  not  perhaps  to  be  paral- 
leled in  Parliamentary  history  for  its  importance,  and  the  sus- 
tained excellence  which  marked  the  whole  compass  of  its  du- 
ration. Four  whole  nights  did  this  memorable  contest  last,  if 
contest  it  might  be  called,  where  all  the  strength  lay,  except- 
ing that  of  numbers,  on  one  side.  The  effect  produced  by 
this  debate  out  of  doors,  and  even  within  the  Parliament  itself, 
was  truly  important.  The  whole  range  of  Irish  policy  was 
discussed  ;  all  the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  openly  canvass- 
ed ;  the  conduct  of  the  government  freely  arraigned  ;  and  such 
a  death-blow  given  to  the  ciy  of  No  Popery,  and  the  other  de- 
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lusions  of  the  High  Church  party,  that  intolerance  lost  more 
ground  that  night  than  it  had  ever  hoped  to  regain  by  the 
alarm  which  the  Association  enabled  it  to  excite.  The  con- 
duct of  that  body  was  most  triumphantly  defended  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared plainly  that  the  peace  of  Irelancl  had  been  restored  by 
Its  exertions,  and  maintained  by  its  influence.  Of  eleven 
counties,  half  a  year  before  proclaimed  under  the  Curfew- act, 
not  one  now  remained  disturbed  ;  rents  were  peacefully  paid  ; 
Captain  Rock  no  longer  trained  the  nightly  bands  of  depreda- 
tors; and  a  new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  sister  kingdom,  un- 
der the  auspicious  authority  of  that  body  which  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  confidence  forfeited  by  the  natural  rulers  of  the 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  liberal  part  of  the  Cabinet 
not  only  exerted  themselves  to  put  down  the  Association,  but 
did  their  best  to  revive  the  No  Popery  cry,  by  proclaiming  loudly 
.the  universal  dislike  in  which  the  question  of  Calholic  Emanci- 
pation, they  asserted,  was  held  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
they  pronounced  the  ruin  of  that  cause  to  be  the  certain  con- 
sin  juence  of  the  Association's  success.  Their  motives  were  too 
})!ain  to  deceive  any  one  for  a  moment ;  it  was  their  interest  to 
mix  up  the  Association  with  the  question  itself,  in  order  to  jus- 
tify their  dereliction  of  the  latter;  and  to  repress  all  attempts  at 
reviving  the  discussion  when  the  Association  should  be  put 
down.  But  their  disingenuous  attempt  met  with  the  fate  it  so  well 
deserved.  The  firm  stand  made  by  the  opposition,  and  their 
fearlessly  coming  forward  to  meet  the  cry,  silenced  it.  The 
severe  scrutiny  which  the  subject  underwent  during  the  long 
debate,  threw  such  light  on  all  its  details  as  dispelled  every  re- 
maining prejudice  in  the  country;  and  all  efforts  to  excite  once 
more  the  disgraceful  outcry  ot  danger  to  the  Church,  were 
more  signally  defeated  than  upon  any  former  occasion, — notwith" 
standing  the  materials  of  alarm  drawn  from  that  new,  and  some- 
what threatening  aspect  of  Ireland  under  the  powerful  guidance 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  A  circumstance  which  almost  un- 
avoidably marked  these  debates,  encouraged,  if  it  did  not  point 
out  a  most  important  measure  to  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
more  liberal  part  of  the  Government  who  had  befriended  the 
Catholics,  now  that  they  took  part  against  the  Association  were 
driven,  in  defence  of  their  own  consistency,  to  the  necessity  of 
^  reasserting  their  principles  on  the  general  question,  and  pledg- 
ing themselves  still  to  support  it,  when  severed  from  the  Associa- 
tion. It  appeared  clearly  then,  that  now  was  the  time  to  press 
them  to  redeem  this  pledge  by  bringing  the  question  forward, 
while  the  indignation  of  the  Catholic  body  at  the  suppression 
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of  their  favourite  Association,  must  compel  those  of  their 
friends  who  supported  the  bill,  to  exert  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  Emancipation,  and  might  also  induce  many  who  had  not 
before  supported  the  question,  to  save  themselves  and  pacify  the 
country  by  joining  to  carry  it.  After  many  attempts  made  to 
dissuade  from  this  course,  on  the  pretence  that  it  was  not  yet  the 
time ;  and  that  a  season  should  be  allowed  to  allay  the  late  heats  ; 
and  that  great  loss  would  be  sustained  by  a  defeat  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — the  question  w^as  brought  forward,  and  carried 
through  the  Commons  after  eight  or  nine  long  debates,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  five  or  six  nights  already  spent  in  canvassing  the 
Association. 

And  here  we  must  step  aside  to  remark  upon  the  history  of 
the  Irish  delegates,  who  resorted  to  London  armed  with  full 
powers  from  their  Catholic  countrymen  to  oppose  the  Association 
bill,  and  to  promote  the  Catholic  question.  No  men  in  circum- 
stances so  difficult  and  delicate,  ever  behaved  with  gi*eater  tem- 
per and  moderation,  or  more  recommended  themselves  to  all 
parties  by  their  fairness  and  by  the  conciliatory  manner  of  their 
proceedings.  Of  necessity  ignorant  of  the  men  with  whom 
the  state  of  things  called  upon  them  to  act,  they  could  not 
avoid  falling  into  some  errors;  but  these  vi^ere  all  excusable, 
when  the  purity  of  their  motives  and  the  extreme  novelty  of  their 
situation  was  considered.  The  sanguine  temper  which  made 
them  give  ear  to  the  hope  so  unaccountably  held  out  by  some 
persons,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  chief  of  these  mistakes;  for  it  led 
to  far  too  much  carelessness  about  the  blow  levelled  at  the  As- 
sociation, and  to  a  degree  of  kindness  towards  the  very  worst 
and  most  bigotted  enemies  of  their  cause,  perhaps  to  a  degree 
of  confidence  in  their  more  doubtful  supporters,  easily  mistaken 
for  indifference  to  bad  treatment,  and  neglect  of  their  best  and 
truest  friends.  It  is  most  certain  that  in  reality  they  felt  neither. 
Those  who  knew  them  were  well  awnre  that  their  gratitude  to 
the  champions  of  their  cause  exceeded  all  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  and  that  if  they  overlooked  for  the  moment  the  destruction 
of  the  Cnthoiic  Association,  it  was  not  because  they  ever  could 
forgive  tlsat  act  of  violence  and  folly,  but  because,  in  the  mo- 
mentary hope  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question  (the  only  object 
of  the  Association)  they  suffei'ed  themselves  only  to  look  for- 
ward, and  declined  to  look  behind.  Unfortunately,  a  wrong 
construction  was  put  upon  this  conciliatory  demeanour;  and  the 
intolerant  ]>art3',  once  more  mistaking  patience  for  pusillanimity, 
i^efused  to  believe  that  there  could  be  any  real  danger  in  thwart- 
ing tlie  wishes  of  the  Irish,  imtil  the  peril  should  come  too  near 
to  leave  them  any  choice  either  as  to  the  manner  or  the  extent 
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of  the  concession.  It  is  a  truth,  but  a  most  unhappy  one,  that 
while  those  persons  talk  in  such  high  sounding  terms  of  their 
courage,  and  express  such  horror  at  the  bare  mention  of  yield- 
ing any  thing  to  fear,  no  one  act  of  justice  has  ever  yet  been 
done  to  Ireland,  excepting  under  the  influence  of  immediate 
apprehensions,  arising  from  the  presence  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and  the  approach  of  the  most  formidable  dangers.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  seems  equally  true,  that  there  are  some  men  on  whom 
not  only  the  experience  of  others,  but  their  own  is  thrown 
away;  and  who  will  not  get  wisdom  by  that  which  is  pro- 
verbially said  teaches  it  even  to  fools.  Looking  back  to  the 
history  of  former  times,  and  indeed  to  some  very  recent  passages 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  government, 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Bill  by  so  large  a  majority,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was 
opposed  in  that  House,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  contempt  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  not  justified,  though  probably  excited,  by 
the  conciliatory  demeanour  which  they  held  upon  that  suppres- 
sion of  the  Association. 

An  incident  of  a  very  imlucky  kind  marked  the  progress  of 
the  bill,  and  arose  out  of  the  same  circumstances  ;  we  mean  the 
connexion  of  the  measure  with  two  others,  not  necessarily  allied 
to  it,  and  much  more  likely  to  divide  and  even  alienate  its  friends, 
than  to  gain  any  new  support.  Upon  the  merits  of  those  pro- 
jects we  shall  at  present  say  little  :  one  is  of  difficult  considera- 
tion and  of  a  most  unpopular  aspect, — the  restraint  upon  lease- 
hold qualifications  :  The  other  is  perhaps  a  wise  measure,  but 
ought  to  have  followed  and  not  accompanied  the  repeal  of  those 
penal  laws,  the  existence  of  which  must  ever  be  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  clergy  accepting  any  provision,  or  keeping  any  terms, 
with  a  government  that  oppresses  their  flocks.  The  leasehold 
question  seems  indeed  now  set  at  rest,  at  least  as  part  of  the  e- 
maiicipation;  and  we  fear  it  deserves  little  support  upon  its  own 
merits, —  convinced  that  the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  in  the  manner 
of  multiplying  votes,  but  in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  therefore  most  dependant 
bod}',  vv'hom  their  rich  landlords  will  ahvays  make  voters  in  one 
way  or  another,  as  long  as  the  one  party  is  disposed  to  encou- 
rage, and  the  other  to  commit  perjury  for  electioneering  purposes. 
But,  at  any  rate,  both  these  obnoxious  measin-es  are  now  for 
ever  severed  from  the  general  question,  and  maybe  regarded  as  a 
removal  of  the  old  securities  so  inconsistently  required  by  the 
enemies  of  the  penal  code,  and  long  since  exploded  from  the 
question.  The  adoption  of  those  '  TO^;/^^v, '  as  they  were  figu- 
raliveiy  ternied  by  the  parliamentary  friends  of  the  bill,  vv3& 
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expected  to  secure  its  quick  and  easy  flight  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament:  But  they  proved  wings  of  lead:  they  were 
laughed  at,  and  indeed  vehemently  resisted  by  the  intolerant 
party;  they  gained,  as  it  was  ascertained,  not  a  single  vote  in 
the  one  house,  while  they  lost  the  support  of  five  or  six  of  the 
best  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  other. 

An  event  occurred  in  the  latter  period  of  the  discussion, 
intended  to  effect  great  things  against  the  Catholics  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  still  more  relied  upon  out  of  doors ;  but  which, 
though  certainly  not  without  its  influence  in  the  Upper  House, 
has  signally  failed  in  the  country.  We  allude  to  the  extra- 
ordinai'y  declaration  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  throne.     We  are  aware  of  the  protection  which  the 

•privilege  of  Parliament  flings  around  all  its  members  :  But  the 
publick  conduct  of  publick  men  is  the  subject  of  free  discussion 
in  a  free  state ;  and  we  are  well  assured  that  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage in  question  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  country  to  deny 

•those  fellow-citizens  to  whom  he  has  appealed  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  power  of  canvassing  his  words  or  actions.  We  acquit 
him  most  readily  of  every  sinister  design  ;  we  believe  that  he 
spoke,  unguardedly  and  most  unadvisedly  spoke,  the  honest 
sentiments  of  his  heart;  and,  respecting  sincerely  his  consist- 
ency, and  willing  to  excuse  his  frankness,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
ceive, without  grief  and  wonder,  his  implied  assertion,  that  what- 
ever opinion  he  may  once  have  adopted,  he  never,  while  he  lives, 
can  qualify  or  change.  This,  let  us  remind  the  Duke  of  York, 
is  the  profession  not  of  a  wise,  but  of  an  unwise  man ;  it  betokens 
no  strength  of  understanding,  but  rather  a  degree  of  weakness 
bordering  upon  incapacity.  Unless  he  is  absolutely  infallible, 
which  we  doubt  whether  even  the  Bishop  who  alfirmed  the  King's 
perfection  will  assert  of  an  heir  presumptive,  to  pronounce 
that  he  never  will  change  his  opinion  upon  any  great  subject, 
is  the  greatest  folly  imaginable.  If  he  is  a  man,  and  liable  to 
err,  religion,  above  ail  a  religion  founded  on  reason,  and  ap- 
pealing to  reason  alone,  should  teach  him,  that  as  he  may  pos- 
sibly be  in  the  wrong,  he  is  bound  to  correct  his  opinion,  the  in- 
stant he  discovers  it  to  be  erroneous.  And  if  he  fancies  that 
greatness  of  mind  is  best  evinced  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
every  notion  he  may  at  any  time  have  adopted,  we  will  show 
him,  in  every  cell  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  men  to  the  full  as 
magnanimous  as  himself,  who  would  suffer  martyrdom  rather 
than  give  up  an  iota  of  the  delusions  that  form  part  of  their 
nature.  So  much  for  the  sense  of  this  memorable  declaration ; 
now  for  its  constitutional  propriety.  Supposing  him  deliberately 
to  reason,  and  still  to  remain  of  his  present  opinion,  it  seems 
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he  holds  it  right  never  to  yield  it,  let  what  will  betide.  He 
utters  an  asseveration,  under  the  sanciion  of  an  oath,  that  in 
every  station  (meaning  plainly  when  he  shall  be  King),  no  power 
on  earth  shall  ever  make  him  act  on  any  other  views  than  those 
he  now  entertains ;  that  is,  in  short,  that  if  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  all  his  councillors  and  all  his  people  were  to 
present  to  him  the  Emancipation  Bill,  he  would  at  once  refuse 
his  Royal  assent,  at  ali  hazards  to  himself,  his  crown,  and  his 
kingdoms  I 

Does  he  reflect  that  he  is,   if  ever,   only  to  be  the   King 
of  a  free  people? — To  be  the  first  Magistrate  of  a  country 
from  which  the  Stuarts  were  driven  because  they  attempted  to 
govern  by  violence  and  without  a  Parliament?     But  what  else 
is  it  than  saying  that  he  is  prepared  for  violence,  and  reckless  of 
a  Parliament,  if  he  avows  his  intention  of  following  his  own  in- 
clination, whatever  Parliament  may  say?     Is  there  any  reason 
why  another  king  should  not  have  some  other  prejudice,  and 
pursue  it  in  like   manner?     Nay,  is  there  any  reason  why  he 
himself  should   not  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  upon  any,  and 
upon  every  other  question  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  policy, 
and  hold  it  as  obstinately,   and   act  upon   it  as  steadily  ?     One 
who  has  so  spoken,  may  not,  on  other  subjects,  be  averse  to  the 
maxims  of  the  Holy  Allies.     The  questions  of  war  against  li- 
berty abroad,  and  treaty  with  the  emancipated  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica,  have  doubtless  attracted  his   Royal  Highness's  regards. 
He  has  certainly  made  up  his  mind  upon  them  ;  and,  consist- 
ently with  what  he  has  now  stated,   he  may  insist,  that  liappen 
what  may,  and  vote  what  the  two  Houses  may,  and  address  as 
the  people  may,  he  will  persist  in  making  war,  together  with 
Ferdinand  in   Europe,   and   refusing  to  make  peace  with  the 
free  men  of  the  New  World.     Here,  then,  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
quiet  and  prosperous  times,   when  it  shall  please  God  to  make 
his  Royal  Highness  our  King.     Why  James  the  Second  never 
openly  spoke  so  much  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  for 
Popery,  as  this  Prince  lias  spoken  for  the  Protestant  church  ; 
and  yet  he  lost  his  crown  for  what  he  did  and  said,  although 
he  was  as  conscientious  and  as  bold  a  man  as  the  Duke.   These 
must  no  doubt  have   been   the  feelings  of  the  Flouse  of  Com- 
mons when   they  shouted  with  one  voice  an  echo  to  the  prayer 
for  the  present  King's  long  life,   which   accompanitd  the  re- 
ference to  his  successor's  extraordinary  speech. 

But  a  prayer  and  its  echo  are  not  all  that  the  occasion  demands. 
Something  more  is  needful  for  the  salvation  of  the  State.  Can 
mortal  man  imagine  a  more  conclusive  argument  for  speedily 
carrying  through  the  Catholic  question— a  more  trumpet-tongued 
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warnlncr  against  the  dangers  of  delay — than  this  frank  declara- 
tion of  the  next  King?    In  addition  to  all  the  other  reasons  for 
redressing  the  wrongs  of  Ireland, — for  deeming  every  day's  de- 
lay a  step  to  certain  destruction — we  now  have  notice — and  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  profit  by  it — that  the  only  chance  of 
carrying  the  question  for  Ireland,  without  involving  England  in 
revolution  and   civil  war,    is  the  carrying  it  while  the  reigning 
Monarch  fills  the  throne  which   his  family  acquired  from   the 
voice  of  a  free  people.  Flis  Majesty  is  an  ancient  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  generally,  and  especially  he  is  a  warm  friend 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.     He  has  no  scruples  like  his   royal  fa- 
ther;  he  labours  under  no  delusions  like  his  royal  brother;  he 
has  voluntarily  issued  a  proclamation  to  his   Hanoverian  peo- 
ple   breathing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  principles  of  absolute 
and  universal   toleration.      While  his   life  is  yet  preserved  to 
us,  it   is   tlie  bounden   duty  of  aJl  to  promote  the    Catholick 
question,  who  regard  the  peace  of  the  empire  and  the  stability 
of  the  constitution,  at  least  if  they  regard  at  the  same  time  the 
permanency  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Brunswick,  as 
established  by  tlie  Act  of  Settlement.     If  any  one  is  still  a  sin- 
cere and   unconverted  friend  of  the  penal  code,  if  he  expects 
from  the  progress  already  made  that  finally  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament will  vote  for  its  repeal,  even  he  is  bound  to  hasten  that 
period,  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne 
while  his  Majesty  fills  it.    Even  if  he  doubts  its  being  soon  car- 
ried, and  deems  its  success  an  evil,  still,  unless  he  prefers  the 
penal  code  to  the  permanency  of  the  existing  dynasty  and  thp 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  empire,  he  is  bound  to  support  its  re- 
peal at  the  present  moment.     He  only,  in  short,  can  eonsistent- 
Jv  vote  against  it,   who  values  the  remaining  laws  against  the 
Catholics  so  highly,  that  he  would  rather  see  a  monarch  backed 
by  an  army,  arrayed   a<2;ainst  a  parliament  backed  by  the  peo- 
ple, than  give  up  a  letter  of  these  statutes;  and  deems  the  ex- 
clusion of  Roman  Catholics  from  the  constitution  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  involving  the  country  in  confusion,  staining  it  with 
blood,  and  exposing  that  constitution  itself  either  to  perish  or 
be  saved,  by  a  change  of  dynasty  and  by  civil  war.    If  there  be 
any  man,  now  at  large,  who  really  so  highly  prizes   the  penal 
code,    he  may  consistently  and  conscientiously  answer  the  ap- 
peal of  the  Duke  of  York.     All  else  will  take  warning  from  it, 
and  act  accordingly. 

No  such  view  of  the  subject,  unhappily,  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament  when  the  Royal 
Duke's  warning  was  pronounced.  Wc  desire  to  be  understood 
as  expressing  all  the  respect  whicii  it  is  possible  to  feel  upon 
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viewing  the  proceedings  of  their  Lordships  in  this  memorable 
affair.  No  persons  can  entertain  a  higher  opinion  than  we  do 
of  the  virtue  and  prudence  that  distinguish  this  august  body ; 
but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  these  sentiments  to  declare  the 
deep  sorrow  which  we  feel  in  common  with  the  large  majority 
of  our  countrymen  at  the  disappointment  which  the  best  hopes 
of  the  nation  received  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  Nor  did 
the  force  of  reason  then  bronght  into  operation  materially  les- 
sen this  disappointment.  On  the  contrar}^,  their  Lordships 
seemed  to  take  the  higher  ground, — to  pursue  the  more  dig- 
nified course  of  declaring  their  good  pleasure  on  the  credit  of 
their  great  authority,  and  backing  it  by  some  particularly  flimsy 
arguments,  as  if  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  were  far  re- 
moved above  the  vulgar^  necessity  of  accounting  for  their  ac- 
tions by  appealing  to  men's  understandings. 

The  debate  was  preceded  by  a  notable  incident.  A  parson 
in  London,  borne  away  by  his  intolerance  and  presuming  spirit, 
had  committed  the  scandalous  indecorum  of  addressing  liis  con- 
gregation from  the  pulpit,  and  exhorting  them  all,  women  as 
well  as  men,  to  sign  the  petition,  then  lying  in  the  vestry- 
room,  against  the  Catholic  claims.  A  Noble  Lord  justly  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  such  an  outrage ;  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr  Howley,  so  much  distinguished  in  the  late 
Queen's  case)  is  said  to  have  pronounced  a  panegyrick  upon 
the  reverend  person  who  had  so  grossly  misdemeaned  him- 
self, and  professed  to  see  no  ground  for  censuring  him.  Lord 
Spencer,  a  name  alike  dear  to  the  friends  of  learning  and 
of  the  constitution,  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment, rose  to  express  how  much  shocked  he  had  been 
at  the  shameful  proceedings  of  the  priest,  and  how  much 
raoi-e  shocked  at  the  defence  of  it  by  his  Diocesan  ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  his  great  honour  be  it  spoken, 
so  highly  disapproved  of  both,  that  he  openly  avowed  his 
reprobation  of  the  clergyman's  conduct,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bishop — thus  reading  that  prelate  a  memorable  lesson, 
and  showing,  that  if  the  diocesan  forgot  his  clerical  duty, 
of  superintending  his  parson's,  in  the  heat  of  his  political  zeal, 
and  the  fervour  of  his  devotions  to  the  rising  sun,  his  Metro- 
politan had  not  forgotten  his  duty  of  correcting  that  diocesan, 
— notwithstanding  his  Grace's  known  approval  of  the  very 
same  political  doctrines.  In  truth,  it  was  manifest  to  all  the 
rational  members  of  the  High  Church  party,  that  even  the 
right  principles  might  suffer  through  the  injudicious  violence 
of  an  indiscriminating  supporter. 

The  cause  of  liberal  opinions  received  upon  this  occasion, 
2 
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not  only  the  able  support  of  its  old  and  faithful  allies,  bxrt  the 
signal  advantage  of  a  most  able  speech  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  evincing  clearly  that  his  Grace  inherits,  with  the  honours 
and  princely  possessions  of  his  house,  those  sound  principles, 
which  more  than  either  have  endeared  the  name  of  Cavendish 
to  Englishmen,  and  placed  it  beside  that  of  Russell ;  and  that 
he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  well  as  for  his 
station  and  his  worth.  But  we  must  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  failure  of  the  bill,  though  so  defended,  by  looking  a  little  at 
the  arguments  urged  against  it.  And  here  the  lead  was  taken 
by  a  new  bishop,  and  a  new  convert  from  liberality  to  intole- 
rance. Dr  Biomfield,  formerly  known  for  his  great  classical 
attainments,  and  long  a  supporter  of  the  cause  of  religious  li- 
berty ;  afterwards  tutor  to  the  minister's  near  relations,  then  pro- 
moted to  a  rich  living  in  London  of  4000/.  a  year,  next  imbued 
with  a  sincere  love  of  the  Penal  Code,  and  finally  advanced  to  the 
See  of  Chester,  worth  as  much  more,  without  giving  up  his  liv- 
ing. When  we  say  finally,  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the 
present  time.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  thus  his  views  of  pre- 
ferment ;  doubtless  he  aspires  to  the  higher  and  richer  posts 
of  the  hierarchy ;  and  certainly  a  more  indefatigable  prelate 
has  not,  since  the  days  of  Horsley,  appeared  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  He  is  no  doubt  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  and  has 
privileges  as  such  ;  and  he  may  find  it  easier  to  complain  of  us 
than  to  answer  for  his  own  conduct;  but  we  cannot  but  regard 
him  as  a  public  man,  eagerly  thrusting  himself  forward  upon 
every  occasion  into  the  view  of  the  public,  and  hardly  letting  a 
day  pass  without  some  advertisement  of  his  claims  upon  Durham 
and  London. 

After  '  freely  confessing  the  change  which  his  opinions  had 
*  undergone, '  he  asserts  the  cause  to  have  been,  that  he  had 
since  '  reflected  upon  the  innumerable  evils  which  Popery,  if 
not  the  Catholic  religion,  had  inflicted  ; ' — and,  because  its  prin- 
ciples were  unchangeable,  therefore  he  must  now  oppose — not 
Popery — for  that  is  not  in  question — but  the  admission  of  Ca- 
tholics to  the  equal  rights  which  have  raised  him  from  an  hum- 
ble station  to  be  a  lord-bishop,  with  8,000/.  a  year,  and  the 
privilege  of  venting  his  matter  by  the  hour  in  the  first  as- 
sembly of  the  empire.  Thus  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
he  never  heard  till  lately  of  Smithfield  fires,  sales  of  indulgen- 
cies,  monkish  profligacies,  and  papal  tyranny.  His  eyes  are  for 
the  first  time  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  claims,  by 
being  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the  history  of  what  all  the 
fifth   form  boys  know  by  heait.     But  why  charge  '  Protestant 
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'  bishops,'  says  he,  '  with  motives  so  mean  and  sordid  as  self-in- 
'  teiesi?    What  ground  does  their  history  afford  for  this  mode 
'  of  unworthy  attack  ?     Was  it  personal  interest  that  induced 
'  the  seven  bishops  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  an  arbitrary 
'  kino-?    No — their  motives  sprung  from  u  pure  source — it  was 
'  their  honest  and  firm  ambition  of  proving  themselves  vigilant 
'  sentries,  and  ready  champions  of  the  church  of  which  they 
-'  were  dignitaries — an  ambition  which  he  hoped  would  long 
'  pervade  the  minds,  and  influence  the  conduct  of  their  succes- 
'  sors,  placed  in  situations  of  similar  trial. '      We  rather  think 
this  about  the  boldest  attempt  upon   the  gravity  of  the  reader 
or  hearer  that  was  ever  adventured.    So  then  Bishop  BJomfield 
must  be  held  to  be  quite  disinterested  in  his  overdone  devotion 
to  the  ruling  party  at  Court,  and  the  heir  presumptive  of  the 
Crown,  because  the   seven    Bishops  resisted   the    Court,    and 
went  to  prison   rather  than  abandon   the  sacred   duty  of  op- 
posing the  King's  strongest  wishes  !    Let  us  see  him  in  any 
the  most  minute  particular  oppose  the  pleasure  of  the  King, 
or  his  minister  for  the  time  being — his  Majesty  not  being  m  the 
article  of  death, — and  we  shall  sufi'er  him  to  speak  in  the  same 
sentence  of  himself  and  those  very  admirable  fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  who  underwent  persecution  and  exposed  themselves 
to  destruction  in  defence  of  our  liberties  and  religion.  He  indeed 
talks  of  being  placed  'in  a  situation  of  similar  trial  with  the 
*  seven  Bishops  I '     How?  when?   where?   Is  it  because  he  is 
doing  his  uttermost  to  serve  both  the  court,  the  minister,   and 
the  heir  presumptive,  with  a  forwardness  of  obsequiousness  that 
distinguishes  him  even  on  the  Bench  of  Bishops?  Is  it  because 
his  past  '  trials'  have  been  Bishopsgate  Without,  and  Chester, 
and  that  he  expects  the  more  severe  '  trial '  of  London,  or  Wor- 
cester, or  Durham,  to  prove  his  constancy  ?  He  trusts  the  church 
may  never  want  '  vigilant  sentries  and  ready  champions. '     iio 
fear  whatever  of  that,  as  long  as  the  court  protect  it — no  fear  of 
men  being  found  to  brave  the  approving  smiles  of  the  reigning 
prince ;  to  hold  fast  their  revenues,  in  spite  of  the  patronizing 
nods  and  cheers  of  the  Treasury  Bench  ;  and  to  seek  the  place 
of  honour  in  further  translation,  in  spite  of  the  gracious  favour 
of  the  next  King  1    We  should  not  wonder  if  it  were  even  possi- 
ble to  get  men  from  'among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,' 
willing  to  perform  some  act  of  still  moi'e  magnanimous  self- 
devotion — some  martyr  ready  to  take  the  advanced  posts — to  fly 
with  fervent  zeal  towards  the  northern  frontier,  and  make  head 
against  the  inroads  of  Presbyterianism,  '  as  vigilant  sentinels ' 
in  Durham. 
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No  doubt  this  active  and  self-devoted  gentleman  has  been 
somewhat  unfortunate  in  his  present  exertions;  and  his  failure  has 
been  signalized  by  such  unhappy  scrapes,  as  may  lead  his  patrons 
to  dispense  with  his  services  in  behalf  of  some  less  bustling  and 
more  prudent  candidate  for  translation.  The  remedy  he  proposed 
for  all  the  ills  of  Ireland  was  about  as  unluckily  selected  as  could 
have  been  desired  by  his  bitterest  enemy  ;  '  Let  those  who  re- 
ceive rerits  from  the  soil,  reside  there,'  says  his  Lordship.  In- 
deed !  And  what  ought  those  to  do  who  receive  tithes  from  the 
soil,  without  labouring  it?  Does  the  Bishop  of  Chester  divide 
himself  in  twain,  so  that  he  may  both  live  in  Chester  and 
Bishopsgate  ?  What  demon  could  suggest  such  a  topic  to  such 
a  speaker?  We  know  not ;  but  he  was  not  a  whit  a  less  wicked 
imp,  who  put  his  Lordship  upon  uttering  the  statement,  since 
so  signally  refuted,  that  Dr  Dromgoole's  attack  on  the  Protest- 
ant establishment  had  been  echoed  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
it  spoke  the  sense  of  the  whole  body.  For  it  so  happens,  that 
the  very  morning  after  his  speech  was  delivered,  the  Catholic 
body  met,  and  thought  proper  to  publish  a  formal  disavowal  of 
the  attack  !  So  humiliating  an  exposure  of  his  Lordship's  inac- 
curacy, we  think,  will  silence  him  in  future  upon  this  great 
question  ;  and  may  serve  to  remind  him,  how  little  a  readiness 
to  believe  the  worst,  and  a  rashness  in  making  charges  for 
which  he  has  no  authority,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  bring, 
suits  the  character  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  who  has  taken  upon 
him  the  office  of  overseer  in  a  Church  professing  the  religion  of 
truth  and  of  charity. 

The  rhetorick  of  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  new  zeal  against 
toleration  with  which  his  Royal  Highness's  declaration  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  Prime  Minister,  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
unassisted  force  of  human  reason,  in  the  Upper  House;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  blunders  of  the  Bishop,  the  bill  to  restore  the  Irish 
people  to  the  Constitution,  and  peace  to  Ireland,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  forty-seven ;  the  ministers  being  about  equally 
divided,  as  became  them  on  such  a  question,  and  the  Irish  Vice- 
roy's proxy  being  given  by  an  Opposition  Peer,  in  favour  of 
the  measure  I 

Awful  is  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  those  ministers 
and  that  House  !  We  have  only  been  historians  of  their  late 
perilous  acts ;  and  we  devoutly  hope  our  foi-ebodings  may  prove 
imaginary. 
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Art.  VIII.  Inaugural  Dhcoune  of  Henry  Brmigham^  Esq. 
M.  p.  on  being  installed  Lord  Hector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Wednesday  Ajvil  6f  1825.     Glasgow. 

TToBBEs,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  somewhere  observed,  that  the 
■*"*-  man  who  seriously  contemplates  the  utter  extinction  of  civil 
Liberty,  would  do  well  to  begin  his  operations  by  destroying  the 
literary  remains  of  Antiquity.  And  truly,  for  the  attainment  of 
that  great  and  desirable  object,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  in- 
dispensable preliminary.  The  tone  of  conscious  dignity,  the 
inextinguishable  hate  of  tyranny  and  corresponding  attachment 
to  freedom,  the  love  of  country,  the  love  of  fame,  contempt  of 
death,  the  fixed  and  rooted  opinion,  so  often  inculcated,  that 
the  value  of  life  is  not  to  be  estimated  so  much  by  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  as  by  the  independence  and  dignity  of  our 
condition, — sentiments  like  these,  which  blaze  out  in  almost 
every  page  of  these  immortal  works,  form  a  powerful  excite- 
ment to  manly  and  generous  action.  The  liberal  and  profuse 
commendations  bestowed,  in  the  most  passionate  strains  of  elo- 
quence, upon  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  mankind,  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  produce  the  same  species  and  degree  of 
merit  in  each  succeeding  generation  ;  and,  like  the  triumphs  of 
Miltiades,  which  disturbed,  as  we  are  told,  the  repose  of  The- 
mistocles,  will  not,  even  y-t,  allow  the  generous  and  high-minded 
to  sleep.  Forwhichreason,  whilst  the  orators, historians, and  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  (of  the  former  more  particularly),  and  a 
taste  duly  to  appreciate  their  merits,  shall  remain,  so  long  may 
we  rest  assured  that  the  scheme  alluded  to  by  the  Philosopher 
of  Malmesbury  will  be  attended  with  very  considerable  inter- 
ruption and  difficulty  in  the  execution.  These  writings  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  a  chain  of  fortresses  from  which  sallies  will  be 
continually  made,  '  to  disturb  and  trouble  the  aspirants  after 
absolute  power,  and  to  redeem  mankind  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom ;     iyO^X'^H'CCf  T?<5  UP^UV  /3avA9|ttSV0(J,     KUi  TVa-WOii  dV^'pUTrOV?  «5  IasiiS'S- 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  the  perusal 
of  the  publication  prefixed  to  this  article;  which,  considering 
the  quarter  from  which  it  comes,  and  the  circumstances  oc- 
casioning it,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  noticing,  as 
Mr  Brougham  himself,  it  seems,  thought  it  right  to  lose  no 
time  in  justifying  the  propriety  of  the  appointment,  which  pro- 
duced this  discourse,  and  to  which  his  great  fame,  his  splendid 

*  Demosthenes  ^n^i  ruv  sv  ^i^^oiyinj, 
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talents  and  infinitely  diversified  information,  so  justly  entitled 
him.  The  appearance  of  this  Treatise  we  conceive  to  be  an 
intellectual  and  physical  phenomenon.  When  and  how  does  Mr 
Brougham  contrive  to  continue  or  revive  pursuits  and  studies  of 
this  nature?  Cicero,  in  the  shape,  and  under  the  mask  of  apology 
and  exculpation,  assumes  to  himself,  in  his  accustomed  manner, 
merit  and  praise  for  seizing  oppoi'tunities  to  follow  his  literary 
labours,  during  seasons  devoted  by  others  to  amusements  and 
pleasures.     '  Quare  quis  tandem  me  reprehoidat,  aut  quis  mihi 

*  jure  succc7iseaf,   si,  quantum   caeteris   ad  suas  res  obeundas, 

*  quantum  ad  festos  dies  ludorum   celebrandos,  quantum  ad 

*  alias  voluptates,  et  ad  ipsam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  con- 

*  ceditur  temporis  ;  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempestivis  conviviis, 

*  quantum  denique  alese,  quantum  pilas,  tantum  mihi  egomet 

*  ad  /icec  studia  recolenda  sumpsero?'  *  But  from  which  hour 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  can  Mr  Brougham,  considermg  his  un- 
avoidable engagements,  contrive  to  pilfer  some  small  fraction 
for  such  purposes  ?  What  part  of  that  time,  which  others  may 
devote  now  (as  it  seems  they  did  in  the  days  of  Cicero)  to  the 
Tennis  Court,  or  Almack's,  or  Crockford's,  can  Mr  Brougham 
appropriate  to  himself?  To  affirm  of  the  same  person  that  he 
is  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  all  day  in  the  active  discharge 
of  the  most  laborious  profession  in  the  world,  under  which  the 
stoutest  nerves  and  firmest  constitutions  are  found  to  fail,  and 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  night,  a  first-rate  de- 
bater  on  every  subject  proposed ; — that  he  is  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  often — in  the  House  of  Lords  as  often — before  the 
Privy  Council  whenever  it  meets — a  constant  attendant  at  pub- 
lic meetings — in  society  frequently,  and  yet  finds  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  science,  for  general  and  most  ex- 
cursive reading  and  frequent  composition,  sounds  like  mon- 
strous and  shocking  exaggeration,  or  fabulous  invention,  when 
compared  with  the  every  day  and  average  performances  of  or- 
dinary exertion.  And  yet  is  this  apparently  imaginary  picture 
but  a  faithful  description  of  the  manifold  occupations  of  this 
wonderful  man.  Accordingly,  as  an  illustration  of  our  remarks, 
in  his  usual  course,  and  by  no  means  as  an  exception  to  it, 
we  find  that  this  inaugural  lecture  was  actually  composed  dur- 
ing the  exigency  and  pressure  of  the  very  busiest  part  of  the 
most  busy  circuit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  plan,  we  believe,  was  new;  addresses  to  the  learned  body 
of  which  Mr  Brougham  is  now  the  head,  haying,  on  all  former 
occasions,  been  delivered  extempore.     This  deviation,  however, 

*  Cicero  pro  Archia,  poeta. 
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from  the  usual  course,  and  the  composition  of  a  written  speech, 
we  consider  to  have  been  extremely  well  judged,  as  convey- 
ing at  once  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  audience,  and  adding 
the  weight  of  his  example  to  a  precept  of  great  importance, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  notice.  The  subject  chosen,  also, 
is  happy  and  appropriate  in  the  extreme.  Upon  no  topic  of 
greater  consequence  could  he  possibly  have  addressed  the 
University ;  and  upon  none  could  suggestions  have  come  from 
him  with  so  great  effect,  as  upon  that  art,  in  which  Mr 
Brougham  himself  has,  by  universal  assent,  made  so  great  a 
proficiency. 

Mr  Brougham  begins  naturally  by  an  appeal  to  the  younger 
part  of  his  audience,  upon  whom,  in  truth,  the  effect  produced 
was  likely  to  be  greatest,  reminding  them  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  that  precious  portion  of  life,  and  of  the  direction  ne- 
cessarily given,  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  it,  to  their  future  cha- 
racter and  fortune.  This  subject,  indeed,  like  all  others  of 
primary  and  vital  importance,  has  been  treated  too  often  to  ad- 
mit of  much  novelty  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated — ex- 
hortation upon  exhortation — precept  upon  precept  ('  till  their 
'  ears  are  so  stunned,  that,  if  possible,  they  can  hear  nothing 
*else, '*)  that  every  hour  they  snatch  from  amusement,  or 
wrest  from  pleasure,  will  become  the  source,  if  not  of  glory, 
as  in  the  case  of  their  Rector,  at  least  of  ornament  to  their 
maturer  years,  and  of  elegant  enjoyment  and  harmless  pleasure 
at  that  more  advanced  period,  when  ambition  shall  have  long 
forsaken  them.  They  were  moved  (we  will  hope)  by  the  fol- 
lowing earnest  and  affectionate  passage. 

*  It  is  not  the  less  true,  because  it  ba?  been  oftentimes  said,  that 
the  period  of  youth  is  by  far  the  best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  and  the  retirement  of  a  college  almost  exclusively  adapted 
to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age,  every  thing  has  the  lively  in- 
terest of  novelty  and  freshness  ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened 
by  curiosity,  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the  deep  impressions  it 
thus  receives,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  after  life  ;  while  the  distracting 
cares  of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cross  not  the  threshold 
of  these  calm  retreats ;  its  distant  noise  and  bustle  are  faintly  heard, 
making  the  shelter  you  enjoy  more  grateful ;  and  the  struggles  of 
anxious  mortals  embarked  upon  that  troublous  sea,  are  viewed  from 
an  eminence,  the  security  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet  by  the 
prospect  of  the  scene  below.     Yet  a  little  while,  and  you  too  will  be 

*  Quare,  quanquam  a  Cratippo  nostro,  principe  hujus  memoriae 
philosophorum  haec  te  a^sidue  audire  atque  accipere  confido ;  tamen 
conducere  arbitror  lalibus  aiires  tuas  vocibus  circumsonare,  nee  eas, 
si  fieri  possit)  quidquam  aUud  audire. —  Cicero  to  his  Son — OJficeSp 
Book  3d.  Q  2 
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plunged  into  those  waters  of  bitterness ! — and  will  cast  an  eye  of  regret, 
as  now  I  do,  upon  the  peaceful  regions  you  have  quitted  for  ever. 
Such  is  your  lot  as  members  of  society  :  But  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
if  you  look  back  on  this  place  with  repentance  or  with  shame;  and 
be  well  assured  that,  whatever  time— ay,  every  hour — you  squander 
here  on  unprofitable  idling,  will  then  rise  up  against  you,  and  be 
paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unvailing  regrets.  Study  then,  I  be- 
seech you,  80  to  store  your  minds  with  the  exquisite  learning  of 
former  ages,  that  you  may  always  possess  within  yourselves  sources 
of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment,  which  will  enable  you  to  set  at 
nought  the  grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  whereof  other  men  are  slaves; 
and  so  imbue  yourselves  with  the  sound  philosophy  of  later  days, 
forming  yourselves  to  the  virtuous  habits  which  are  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, that  you  may  walk  unhurt  through  the  trials  which  await  you, 
and  may  look  down  upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that  surround  you, 
not  with  lofty  and  supercilious  contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times, 
but  with  the  vehement  desire  of  enlightening  those  who  wander  in 
darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much  the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how 
much  they  want  our  assistance. '  * 

Mr  Brougham  then  proceeds  (we  do  not  affect  to  take  the 
topics  in  their  precise  order)  to  the  consideration  of  a  part  of 
his  subject,  which,  restricted  as  he  was  unavoidably  within 
narrow  limits,  we  are  extremely  glad  he  did  not  pass  over: 
We  allude  to  the  hnportance  and  necessity  of  attending  to 
liriticn  compoi,itio)i,  with  a  view  to  attaining  even  a  moderate 
share  of  excellence  in  the   rat  of  which  he  was  treating.     '  I 

*  should  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  (says  Mr  Brougham  *),   admit- 

*  ting  of  no  exception,  that  a  man  will  speak  well  in  proportion 
'  as  he  has  written  much  ;  and  that  with  equal  talents,  he  will  be 

*  the  finest  extempore  speaker,  when  no  time  for  preparing  is 

*  allowed,  who  has  prepared  himself  the  most  sedulously  when 
'  he  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a  premeditated  speech. 
'  All  the  exceptions,  I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle, 

*  are  apparent  ones  only,'  &c.  And  we  deem  this  to  have  been 
the  more  useful  and  even  necessary,  because  there  is  a  most 
mistaken  and  injurious  notion  not  unusual,  that  facility  is  the  first 
object  to  be  attained, — quantity,  no  matter  what  quality,— and 
that  he  is  no  mean  proficient,  who  can,  in  a  given  period  ot 
time,  utter  a  certain  number  of  words  without  stammering  or 
liesitation,  as  the  poet,  whom  Horace  notices  not  to  commend, 
took  credit  to  himself  for  writing  a  hundred  verses  whilst  he  stood 
en  one  leg.  Now,  so  far  are  we  from  considering  such  a  habit, 
or  practice,  or  trick  (whatever  it  is),  any  gain  or  advance,  lliat 
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it  is,  in  our  opinion,  with  reference  to  any  thing  like  higher  at- 
tainments, a  positive  defect,— a  step  the  wrong  way.  He  will 
never  arrive  at  excellence,  who  is  too  soon  satisfied  with  him- 
self. If  not  a  certain  proof,  it  is,  we  are  sure,  a  fair  promise 
of  eminence  and  distinction,  when  a  man  thinks  modestly 
and  diffidently  of  himself,  and  is  anxious  rather  for  improve- 
ment and  acquisition  than  content  with  the  progress  al- 
ready made.  The  standard  of  merit  should  be  placed  high, 
as  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  some  falling  off,  wherever 
that  imaginary  standard  may  be  fixed ;  but  so  far  will  those, 
who  have  not  submitted  to  the  reflection,  the  arrangement  and 
the  polish  of  composition,  (the  limes  labor,  the  '  laborious  days,' 
and  *  midnight  lamp '  which  have  formed  the  great  masters,  ia 
every  art,  of  all  times,)  be  from  setting  their  standard  of  excel- 
lence at  a  due  elevation,  or  of  approaching  perfection,  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  comprehend  what  it  is.  What  if  Addison,  by 
a  single  constitutional  infirmity,  was  incapacitated  from  acquiring, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  talent  of  elocution  ?  Would  it  be 
reasonable  to  infer,  that,  if  he  could  have  overcome  his  terrors, 
some  portion,  at  least,  of  that  grace  and  ease  and  elegance  so 
abundant  in  his  compositions,  would  not  have  found  their  way 
into  his  speeches  ?  For  our  own  part,  we  must  think  that,  upon 
subjects  of  a  mild  and  temperate  nature,  of  no  particular  ex- 
citement or  elevation  (such,  for  instance,  as  befitted  Mr  Wil- 
berforce   peculiarly,)    he    would    have    been    *  orator   parum 

*  vchemcns,  dulcis  tamcn,'  *  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  *  the 

*  neat  :ind  mild  discourse'  of  that  accomplished  gentleman  would 
have  procured  for  him  a  willing  audience,  f  Johnson,  it  is 
plain,  must,  originally  have  taken  sufficient  pains, — pains  enough 
(as  we  have  observed  on  more  than  one  occasion),  to  spoil  him- 
self from  an  over  anxiety  to  avoid  a  common,  and  as  he  most 
erroneously  thought,  therefore,  a  vulgar  mode  of  expre«sion. 
For  this  reason  he  had  recourse  to  an  *  out  of  the  ixay  style,* 
t|iiXA«yffc£v))»  ?is|<v,  as  Dionysius  calls  it,  upon  the  demerits  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  again  to  make  any  observation  :  But,  never- 
theless, this  very  habit  of  composition,  though  faulty,  gave  to 
his  extempore  speeches,  or  conversations,  as  reported  by  Mr 
Boswell,  great  power  and  vigour.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  on 
the  sudden,  he  had  not  time  enough  to  mar  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  that,  from  necessity,  he  was  compelled  to  drop  some  of 

*  Cic.  de  officiis. 

f  Facit  sibi    audientiam   diserli  senis,  compta    et  mitis    oratio. 
Id.  de  Senectute. 
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his  habitual  vices ;  and,  accordingly,  if  there  had  been  no  im- 
pediment from  the  '  hugeness,'*  or  '  bearishness,'  which,  it  seems, 
shocked  Mrs  Boswell,  it  is  Httle  to  be  doubted  but  that  he  would 
have  been  a  debater  of  no  ordinary  calibre. 

How  many  of  those  orations  of  antiquity,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  were  actually  written,  we  have  formerly  noticed, 
and  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware.  Of  the  frequency  of  this 
practice  of  retouching,  or,  in  plain  terms,  writing  over  again 
speeches  delivered  before,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  Cicero  makes  Cato  enumerate  this  as  amongst 
the  leading  occupations  and  recreations  of  his  old  age.      '  I  am 

*  now  polishing  up  (says  the  aged  philosopher)   to  the  utter- 

*  most,   the  speeches  which  I  have  delivered  in  causes  of  great 

*  interestj'—'causarum  illu&trium,quascunque defend! nuncquam 

*  maxime  conficio  orationes.' — The  labours  of  Isocrates  are  pro- 
verbial. We  really  feel  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  he  could 
have  been  about,  during  the  ten  years  he  v/as  engaged  in  it, 
when  we  look  at  his  famous  Panegyric ;  but  we  must  think 
that,  when  a  person  of  such  extraordinary  proficiency  and  prac- 
tice in  writing  and  speaking  is  found  to  have  bestowed  such 
uncommon  pains  and  labour,  it  may  fairly  create  some  diffidence 
in  those  who  are  too  much  disposed  to  calculate  upon  facility 
and  fluency.  Nor  was  this  care  employed  after  the  delivery  of 
the  speech  merely.  Pericles,  we  learn, — Pericles,  of  whose 
astonisl-iing  powers  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convey  an  a- 
dequate  idea  by  affirming  of  him,  that  he  thundered,  and  light- 
ened, and  shook  all  Greece, — a  man  of  business,  too,  (as  Mr 
Hume  justly  observes  of  him,  if  there  ever  was  one),  prepared 
himself  by  written  composition,  and  first  introduced  the  prac- 
tice—  w^wTO?  •y^xxTov  hoyetv  iv  aiKXfTyiPiu  n%i,  rav  ^rge  uvrcv  <7^idiot^6vru]i,  -j- 

And  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  done  at  Athens,  where 
the  people  were,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  readiest,  the 
quickest,  and  the  most  expert  at  extempore  composition.  We 
shall  conclude  these  few  and  hasty  remarks,  in  furtherance  of 
Mr  Brougham's  suggestion  and  recommendation,  with  the  in- 
genious observation  of  Mr  Hume.     It  by  no  means  follows, 

*  Cicero  under  this  term,  '  vastus,'  seems  to  imply  every  species 
of  awkwardness.  Probably  he  had  seen,  in  public,  some  of  that 
lolling,  and  rolling  and  snorting,  depicted  in  the  Chronicles  of  Bos- 
well. By  the  way,  the  Lady  alluded  to  seems  to  have  caught  John- 
son's manner  very  successfully,  when,  in  noticing  his  ascendency 
over  her  husband,  she  observed,  that  she  had  known  bears  led  by 
men,  but  it  was  the  first  time  she  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  led  by 
a  bear ! 

f  Suidas. 
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that  a  person  of  experience  and  study,  if  prepared  with  regu- 
lar and  set  passages  (Lord  Erskine,  we  believe,  had  written 
down,  word  for  word,  the  passage  about  the  Savage  and  his 
bundle  of  sticks,  in  his  speech  on  Stockdaie's  trial),  is,  when 
those  passages  are  ended,  like  a  swimmer  who  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  very  moment  he  loses  his  corks. — Nahit  sine  cortke ! 
— The  mind,  having  acquired  a  certain  excitement  and  eleva- 
tion, and  received  an  impetus  from  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 
matured  and  premeditated  composition,  perseveres  in  the  same 
course,  and  retains  that  impetus  after  the  impelling  cause  sljall 
have  died  away. 

In  the  shape  of  hints  and  recommendations  to  the  students,  we 
find  the  following  judicious  and  practical  remarks. 

*  After  forming  and  chastening  the  taste,  by  a  diligent  study  of 
those  perfect  models,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  correct  habits  of  com- 
position in  our  own  language,  first  by  studying  the  best  writers,  and 
next  by  translating  copiously  into  it  from  the  Greek.  This  is  by  far 
the  best  exercise  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  at  once  attaining  a 
pure  English  diction,  and  avoiding  the  tameness  and  regularity  of 
modern  composition.  But  the  English  writers  who  really  unlock 
the  rich  sources  of  the  language,  are  those  who  flourished  from  the 
end  of  Elizabeth's  to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ;  who  used  9 
good  Saxon  dialect  with  ease,  but  correctness  and  perspicuity,—? 
learned  in  the  ancient  classics,  but  only  enriching  their  mother 
tongue  where  the  Attic  could  supply  its  defects, — not  overlaying  it 
with  a  profuse  pedantic  coinage  of  foreign  words, — well  practised 
in  the  old  rules  of  composition,  or  rather  collocation  [a-vvka-ii),  which 
unite  natural  ease  and  variety  with  absolute  harmony,  and  give  the 
author's  ideas  to  develope  themselves  with  the  more  truth  and  sim- 
plicity when  clothed  in  the  more  ample  folds  of  inversion,  or  run 
from  the  exuberant  to  the  elliptical,  without  ever  being  either  re- 
dundant or  obscure.  Those  great  wits  had  no  foreknowledge  of  such 
times  as  succeeded  their  brilliant  age,  when  st3les  should  arise,  and 
for  a  season  prevail  over  both  purity,  and  nature,  and  antique  re^ 
collections — now  meretriciously  ornamented,  more  than  half  French 
in  the  phrase,  and  to  mere  figures  fantastically  sacrificing  the  sense 
: — now  heavily  and  regularly  fashioned  as  if  by  the  plumb  and  rule, 
and  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  with  a  needless  profusion  of  an- 
cient words  and  flexions,  to  displace  those  of  our  ov.m  Saxon,  in- 
stead of  temperately  supplying  its  defects.  Least  of  all  could  those 
lights  of  English  eloquence  have  imagined,  that  men  should  appear 
amongst  us  professing  to  teach  composition,  and  ignorant  of  the 
whole  of  its  rules,  and  incapable  of  relishing  the  beauties,  or,  in- 
deed, apprehending  the  very  genius  of  the  language,  should  treat 
its  peculiar  terms  of  expression  and  flexion  ag  so  many  inaccuracies, 
and  practise  their  pupils  in  correcting  the  faulty  English  of  Addison, 
and  training  down  to  the  mechanical  rhythna  of  Johnson  the  lively 
and  inimitable  measures  of  Bolinebroke.  ' 
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It? The  concluding  observations  upon  the  dissection  of  Addison 
by  a  justly  celebrated  preacher  and  Professor  of  our  own  coun- 
try, will,  we  fear,  to  our  Southern  neighbours,  seem,  in  many 
respects,  too  well  founded.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  but  justice 
to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  anatomical  course  of  lec- 
turing which  he  has  chosen  to  pursue  upon  the  admired  and  po- 
pular English  writer,  our  critic  does,  in  the  main,  justly  esti- 
mate his  distinguished  beauties  and  excellences. 

From  the  quotation  just  made,  it  will  appear,  as,  indeed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  must  have  been  anticipated, 
that  Mr  Brougham  has  not  omitted  to  bring  before  his  audience 
those  '  models,'  which  he  considers  to  be  most  worthy  of  their 
attention  and  study.  Nor,  we  presume,  will  our  readers  be  sur- 
prised, when  they  bear  in  mind  the  tone  of  energy  which  Mr 
Brougham  himself  assumes,  that  his  preference  and  attachment 
is  to  the  Greeks,  and,  amongst  the  Greeks,  to  the  most  ener- 
getic of  them  all, — to  him,  who,  according  to  Longinus,  had 
for  his  peculiar  properties  (specially  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the 
immediate  dispensation  of  some  divinity)  unrivalled  and  '  unap- 
*  'pronchabW  vigour  and  power,  "vh  uTrua-iv  ciTr^ia-tToy  htvoTYtTx  km 
SwwfKv, — Demosthenes.  After  the  many  pages  we  have  de- 
voted to  this  subject^  on  more  than  one  occasion,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  revert  to  it.  Mr  Brougham,  also,  from  necessity, 
could  do  no  more  than  give  his  opinion  and  recommendation, 
and  single  out  some  leading  points.  In  this  selection,  he 
justly  observes,  as  a  distinguishing  feature  and  excellence 
jin  the  Athenian  orator,  (Mr  Brougham,  by  no  means, 
overlooks  or  excludes  ^schines,  of  whom  he  seems  to  entertain 
».  very  high  opinion) — that  he  reasons  and  declaims,  declaims 
and  reasons  all  at  once,  without  having  compartments  of  orna- 
ment, compartments  of  argument,  and  compartments  of  decla- 
mation perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other.  You 
are  never  required,  as  if  by  a  due  and  regular  notice  (which  is 
sometimes  almost  literally  the  case  with  Cicero)  to  stop.  *  Now 
your  reason  shall  be  convinced; — now  T  am  going  to  rouse  vour 
passions ; — and  now  you  shall  see  how  I  can  amuse  your  fancy  ;"* 
now  for  declamation; — now  for  pathos; — and  now  for  the  sub- 
ject again  :  But  the  oratory  is  mixed  up  with  the  body  and  sub- 
stance of  the  speech,  forming  an  integral  part  of  it,  and  seems, 
always  without  exception,  to  be  subservient  and  ancillary  to  the 
purpose  of  persuasion  and  conviction.  This  observation  is  so 
absolutely  true,  that  we  do  not  believe  a  single  instance  to  the 
contrary  can  be  produced  from  the  whole  compass  of  the  ora- 

*P.  19. 
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tions  of  Demosthenes.  And  yet  the  c^ncient  critics,  Dionysius 
and  Longinus,  are  always  treating  ot"  the  merit  of  tlie  coniposi  • 
tion  (merely  so  considered),  and  pointing  out  its  peculiar  nature 
and  merits.     Sed  hcec  hactcrms. 

Mr  Brougham  then  touches  upon  another  point  of  the  great- 
est nicety  and  delicacy  in  all  composition, — the  proper  limits, — 
the  ccrti  fines  beyond  which  it  is  wrong  to  go,  or  the  knowing 
where  to  stop.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  he  seems  to  consi- 
der the  besetting  sin  of  the  present  day ;  and  against  that  he 
warns  the  rising  youth  with  becoming  distinctness  and  earnest- 
ness. He  gives,  in  the  way  of  examples  to  his  Thesis,  some  ap- 
propriate instances  from  Demosthenes,  (which,  undoubtedly, 
might  be  swelled  almost  to  any  amount)  of  much  being  effected  in 
a  small  space,  and  of  his  uniform  tendency  to  pass  on,  when 
once  a  bold  or  happy  stroke  has  been  made,  to  his  argument 
and  inference,  without  endangering  the  effect  by  additions,  or 
supposed  embellishments,  or  incurring  the  hazard  '  of  tearing 
the  subject  to  tatters  and  very  rags.'  He  then  notices,  by 
way  of  contrast,  a  passage  of  great  and  just  celebrity  in  the 
speech  on  the  payment  of  the  Is'abob  of  Arcot's  debts,  which 
Mr  Brougham  classes  as  the  highest  of  all  Mr  Burke's  composi- 
tions, and  which,  together  with  that  on  Mr  Fox's  India  Bill, 
respecting  misgovcrnment  in  that  quarter  (on  his  attention  to 
which,  Mr  Burke  informs  us,  that  he  plumed  himself  the  most) 
do  contain  greater  powers  of  indignant  irony,  sarcasm,  and  in- 
vective, than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  passage  is  the 
description  of  Hyder  All's  invasion  of  the  Carnatic,  as  to  which, 
though  Mr  Brougham  considers  it  overlaboured  and  overdone, 
and  that  so  the  effect  is  weakened,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  means  to  describe  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  abounding 
with  the  highest  proofs  of  a  salient  and  vigorous  imagination, 
accompanied  with  great  richness  and  copiousness  of  expression. 
Mr  Brougham,  however,  thinks  that  if  Mr  Burke  had  pursued 
his  original  image  (unquestionably  a  very  fine  one,  and,  as  un- 
(juestionably,  we  presume,  taken  from  Livy,*  as  Mr  Brougham 
suggests)  of  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  the  mountain,  through  the 
process  of  its  bursting,  and  had  confined  himself  more  specifi- 
cally to  that  process,  and  had  selected  particulars  of  the  strongest 
and  most  appropriate  kind,  illustrative  of  it,  the  passage  would 
have  been  better,  and  the  effect  greater.  He  particularly  objects 
and  in  that  part  of  the  objection  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
weight,   that,  after  the  natural  effect  of  the  bursting  had  been 

*  — tandem  cam  nubem,  quae  sedere  in  jugis  montium  golita  est, 
cura  procelld  imbrem  dedisse.     Liv.  lib.  22. 
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described  by  *  the  storm '  (the  procella)  that  followed,  which  is 
given  with  great  power,  the  passage  dwindles  into  '  the  tram- 
pling of  horses, '  &c.  which  falls  greatly  short  of  the  first  gene- 
ral and  sweeping  idea  of  desolation,  and  is,  moreover,  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  bursting  of  the  cloud — the  original 
and  prevailing  metaphor.  Now,  it  does  so  happen  that  the 
treatment  of  nearly  the  same  subject  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Demosthenes,  whose  abstemiousness,  or  discretion,  or  tact  (call 
it  what  you  please)  to  finish  at  the  very  point  of  effect,  Mr 
Brougham  has  deservedly  praised,  and  held  up  as  a  model  for 
studious  and  unreserved  imitation.  Our  readers  will,  of  course, 
understand  that  we  are  alluding  to  the  description  given  of  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  the  Phocians,  and  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  their  country,  by  the  corruption  of  ^schines,  whom  he 
charged  with  being  bribed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
them  up  to  the  remorseless  cruelty  and  revenge  of  their  bitter- 
est and  most  inveterate  enemies.  It  is  certainly  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  the  two  Orators  have  acquitted  themselves.  The 
following  is  the  passage  in  Demosthenes, — and  our  most  imper- 
fect attempt  at  translation. 

'  Oi'  U.IV  T61VVV  TPOTTOV  oi  TctXctiTrupot  ^ux.H<;  ei7roXci!?\.xiriv,  ov  fiovoy  ix,  legf 
eayficiraiv  mrMV  iinh  ld»v,  xhXa,  kui  he  rav  i^yuy  cc  TriTr^cucrcii' — ^lay^x. 
^fivov,  ti  xvdpig  A^/imioi,  x.a,ii  Xietvov  J  '  On  y«g  vvv  iTro^ivof^'J^x  «;  AjA^ov;, 
i|  atyxyx-Yii  r\v  vifih  opciv  ttxvtxtZvtx, — iiKixi  x.xrtox.xf^fisyxij   f^^ii  'Xi^ni\gYif>i.vx 

^MpXf    ipilU,6*    TUt   h   ilXl'xfX,     ymXtX   Oi  KXl   -TTXIOXPIX    oXtyX    y.Xl    TTPitrjivTXi   XV- 

B-paiT6v?  oiicrpiv?,  '  OXi>i  oe,  ova  xv  «?  kpucis-Bxi  rai  T^oyu  ovvxtro  rZv  ixn 
x.xy.uv  vvv  ovTuy.  AXX«  |tt>jv,  tri  rrn  ivxvTixv  ware  Qvi/ixtoti  •vj/iji^ov  iB-itro  ovrot 
?r£f<  vf4.iiiiii  vTrip  ce.wx'TFooic-f/QV  ^^areS'Hcrecv,  vfiuv  \yuiyi  xtcovu  Trxvruv.  Tivx 
etv  ovv  oiiirBi^  Z  xyapii;  A-^j)v£<w,  Tovi  7rp6yoyov<;  ii/^av^  «  Xxfiom  xiT^ric-n^  %|/?^oi> 
J)  yiiftr,'!  B'c<rBxt  vi^i  TUv  rZv  tpuxiuy  oXi^^ov  xiTi'ov  ?  Eyu  ftiv  yx^  oifAXt,  xxf 
KXTXMvc-xyrxi  xiiravg  rxi<;  ixvrav  X^gir/,  kxB'xpovi;  ina-^xi  tefct^HV.  IlS?  yx^ 
evK  xiF^pov,  fixXXoy  ol  rn;  iixriy  wi^jioXri  rourtv,  rovi  a-nraiKOTXi  vifcx?  t«t£,  x.xi 
Tnv  (7a)\tvt7xv  TTiPi  ttfAoiv  i^tj^cv  Bi^ivovg,  Tovrovi  rav  Ivxvriciv  rirvy^riKiyxi  Ofx 
■reiiroviy  x-xi  -xiptm^Bxi  roixvrx  TTiTTOvB'OTX?,  cix  oyosvEj  xXXei  tZv  EXXiivaf  ^ 
T/;  evv  «  nrourat  xtTtoi  ;    T/?  «  yxvTX  (piyxxia-x^  ;    Ovx  ovro<;  ;  '  * 

'  In  what  manner  the  wretched  Phocians  were  destroyed,  we  may 
learn,  not  from  the  decrees  which  have  been  read  only,  but  from  the 
acts  which  were  done. — A  dismal  and  pitiable  spectacle,  O  men  of 
Athens!  For  it,  of  necessity,  fell  to  our  lot,  as  we  were  journeying 
to  Delphi,  to  see  the  whole, — houses  razed  from  their  foundations, 
fortifications  levelled,  a  country  destitute  of  people  in  the  prime  of 
life,  a  few  dwindled  old  women,  and  stunted  children,  and  miserable 
aged  men.     In  a  word,  no  man  can,  by  description,  reach  the  mise- 

*  Demosth.  ^jg*  T^'x^xTr^nr/Suxi. — P.  60.  Brooke's  Ed. 
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ries  now  existing  there. — And  yet  that  this  very  people  heretofore 
pronounced,  against  the  Thebans,  their  vote  for  us  upon  the  question 
proposed  respecting  our  enslavement,  is  what  I  am  constantly  hear- 
ino-  from  you  all.  What  vote  then,  O  men  of  Athens,  or  opinion  do 
you  think  your  ancestors,  if  they  were  brought  back  to  life,  would 
pronounce  upon  the  authors  of  the  ruin  of  the  Phocians  ?  Why,  in 
my  opinion,  they  would  consider  themselves  guiltless  if  they  stoned 
them  to  death  with  their  own  hands.  For  is  it  not  base,  or  rather 
something  beyond  all  baseness,  that  those,  who  then  preserved  us, 
and  gave  the  saving  vote  on  our  behalf,  should  receive  treatment  the 
very  reverse  by  means  of  these  men,  and  should  be  overlooked  amidst 
such  sufferings  as  none  of  the  Greeks  have  ever  endured  ?  Who 
then  was  the  cause  of  this  ? — Who,  by  his  impostures,  led  to  it  ? — 
Who  but  iEschines  ?  ' 

This  is,  in  all  its  parts,  literally  an  illustration  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr  Brougham,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to  find  a 
more  appropriate  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Demos- 
thenes employs  his  oratory  and  his  topics. —  His  working  up 
a  strong  condensed  passage  and  then  leaving  it, — his  turning  to 
another  bold  view  of  the  subject  connected  with  it,  and  then, 
without  loss  of  time,  making  an  application  of  the  whole  to  his 
principal  object,  are  here  observable  in  a  very  peculiar  manner. 
The  conduct  of  the  two  orators  is  different  enough  ; — which  is 
to  be  deemed  the  best,  must  depend  upon  the  peculiar  taste  of 
our  readers :  Mr  Brougham,  we  need  not  say,  would  give  his 
vote  for  antiquity.  Something,  however,  having  been  said  of 
the  management  of  the  topic  by  Mr  Burke  in  his  famous  pas- 
sage, we  shall,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  drawing  attention,  with 
some  particularity,  to  the  extract  from  Demosthenes,  which 
though  well  known  undoubtedly,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
been  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  his  brightest  spots.  The  object  of 
the  speech,  of  course,  was  to  produce  the  conviction  of^schines 
any  how,  per  Jhs  et  nejas,  by  passion,  or  reason,  by  any  possible 
matter  belonging  to  the  cause  or  not.  For  upon  this  theantients 
were  not  scrupulous,  and  had  none  of  our  salutary  restrictions, 
— these  celebrated  antagonists  (^Eschines  and  Demosthenes,  as 
was  the  case  with  Cicero  too)  bringing  forward  against  each 
other  upon  any,  no  matter  what  charge,  private  scandal, — 
the  treatment  of  a  wife  or  daughter,  for  instance, — an  assault 
committed  ten  years  before, — the  mean  occupation  of  a  father, 
or  the  levity  of  a  mother's  conduct, — taking  too  much  wine,  or 
too  little, — all  was  thrown  into  the  scale  upon  the  chance  of  add- 
ing to  the  weight  against  the  accused.  In  the  present  instance, 
Demosthenes  thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  (and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  was  likely  to  be),  to  give  a  frightful  picture  of  the  ruin 
of  the  Phocians,  and  by  that  means^  to  increase  the  exaspeir- 
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ation  ofthe  Alhoniansatjainst  ^'E^chines.  With  this  view,  with- 
out  preface,  he  abruptly  places  his  hearers,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
spot,  and  in  the  very  scene  of  misery,  by  a  few  expressions 
of  peculiar  boltlness  and  elevation.  Nothinf^,  we  think,  can  be 
imagined,  even  in  the  Greek,  more  powerfully  attractive,  and 
tragically  rousing  than  the  rapid  introduction  and  the  words  em- 
ployed ^Mf^cc  ^Hvov,  a  av^^ig  A^/ivci7oi,  x-xt  Ixic-mov  \  He  then  gives,  as 
the  passage  shows,  all  the  particulars  (for  what  single  item  in 
the  inventory  of  desolation  is  omitted  ?)  of  a  country  wasted  by 
fire  and  sword,  in  one  sentence.  Mr  Burke  describes  the  solitude 
left  by  Hyder  Ali  as  perfect  and  complete,  our  troops  having 
marched  200  or  300  miles  without  seeing  a  human  creature. — 
Dreadful  surely  ! — Demosthenes  makes  some  exceptions,  but 
•of  what? — of  the  leavings  of  avarice,  rapacity,  and  revenge, — 
beings,  to  whom  diminutive  epithets  are  applied,  (not  old  wo- 
men merely,  but  l/ille  old  women  not  worth  carrying  away), 
— wretched  outcasts  lingering  and  expiring  op  the  loathsome 
corpse  of  their  mangled  and  murdered  country.  The  conclu- 
sion and  winding  up  of  the  passage  is  worthy  of  the  beginning; 
nothing,  in  any  tragic  poet,  or  in  any  composition  of  any  time, 
having  surpassed  the  softness,  tenderness,  and  pathos  of — *  ^r^ej-- 
iZvTx?  uvb^iiiTTovi  oiy.T^ovg.' — Having  thus,  and  within  this  space 
(not  40  words  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  arc  employed)  dealt  with 
his  topic,  he  stops,  and  as  if,  instead  of  having  embodied  mi- 
sery in  a  sentence,  he  had  done  nothing,  says  it  was  of  no  use 
to  attempt  conveying  an  adequate  idea,  for  no  words  could  do  it. 
Mr  Burke,  also,  '  leaves  something  to  general  conceptions, ' 
but  not  until  two  pages  of  description  and  oratory  have  been 
employed.  Demosthenes,  however,  content  with  his  condensed 
picture,  hastens  instantly  to  /lis  object, — which  was,  as  we  have 
.stated,  to  bring  the  whole  to  bear  upon  iEschines,  and  then 
brings  forward  one  of  the  most  home  touches  that  imagination 
can  conceive, — no  other  indeed,  than  that  these  very  Phocians 
had  formerly  saved  the  city  of  Athens  from  destruction,  and 
its  inhabitants  from  slavery  by  their  memorable  declaration,  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  Greece  with  one  eye, — iTi^o(p!^xXfio'j  iyh 
£AA«5«.  He  then  supposes  their  ancestors,  who  were  saved,  to  be 
sitting  in  judgment,  and  wishes  to  know  what  verdict  they  were 
likely  to  give  against  the  author  of  such  mischiefs,  and  appeals 
to  their  own  sense  of  justice  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  re- 
turn for  such  a  favour.  He  then  turns  short  round  upon  ^s- 
chines  as  the  sole  delinquent  against  those  their  be?t  friends,  and 
the  cause  of  such  just  imputation  upon  their  country.  This  is  do- 
ing a  good  deal  in  one  short  paragraph. — Yet  let  our  readers 
look  at  it : — There  it  is — It  is  done  ! 
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Mr  Brougham  docs  not  omit  one  of  the  highest  recommend a-< 
tions  and  important  consequences  of  the  study  which  he  praises 
so  much.  This  divine  art  has  never  flourished — will  not  flou- 
rish—except in  a  land  of  freedom  :  '  H.tc  una  res  in  omni  libera 

*  populo,  maximeque  in  pacatis  tranquillisque  civitatibus,  preci- 

*  pue  semper  floruit,  semperquc  dominata  est.' — Cic.  Never 
can  the  slave,  watching  the  beck  of  a  master — the  fawning  mi- 
nion of  power — feel,  or,  if  he  should  feel,  dares  lie  express  those 
lofty  sentiments,  which  a  sense  of  independence,  as  much  as 
precept  or  education,  is  wont  to  produce.  'Liberty,'  (says* 
Milton  in  his  Areopagitica)  '  is  the  nurse  of  all  great  wits  ;   this 

*  is  that  which  hath  rarefied  and  enlightened  our  spirits,  like  the 

*  influence  of  Heaven;  this  is  that  which   hath   enfranchised, 

*  enlarged,    and   lifted    up   our  apprehensions,    degrees   above 

*  themselves.'  And  if  it  be  true,  as  all  experience  shows,  that 
Liberty  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of  Eloquence,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  child,  grateful  and  dutiful,  in  return  preserves  and  re- 
vives the  parent,  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  That  is  the  best 
and  the  highest  end  of  the  power  of  speech  ;  and  its  efi'ect  is, 
in  this  view,  as  great  and  excellent,  as  the  exercise  of  it  is,  to 
the  possessor,  glorious.  Silence  must  be  imposed, — '  the  tongue 
'  of  freedom  must  be  cut  out, '  as  Crassus  nobly  expressed  it, 
before  that  inestimable  blessing  can  be  endangered,  and  its  last 
expiring  vibration  will  emit  a  sound,  frightful  in  the  ears,  and 
dangerous  to  the  hopes  of  injurious  and  tyrannous  men.    '  Ha?c 

*  tibi  est  excidenda  lingua ;  qua  vel  evulsa,  spiritu  ipso,  libidin- 

*  em  tuam,  libertas  mea  refutabit. ' — Cic.  cle  Oratore. 

■  Fearing,  however,  lest  we  should  relapse  into  a  course  which 
we  have  expressed  it  to  be  our  purpose  to  avoid,  we  will  con- 
clude, by  letting  it  be  seen  what  Mr  Brougham,  whilst  he  is  ex- 
horting others,  can  do  in  the  art  which  he  professes. 

*  Let  me  therefore  indulge  in  the  hope,  tliat,  among  the  illustri- 
ous youths  whom  this  ancient  kingdom,  famed  alike  for  its  nobility 
and  its  learning,  has  produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after 
ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now  address,  there  may  be  found  some 
one — 1  ask  no  more — willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other  na- 
tions in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens,— not  in  frivolous  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  ta.>k  of  enlightening 
the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer 
encircled,    as   heretofore,   with  barbaric  splendour,  or  attached  to 

*  We  ought  to  say  Longinus,  from  whom  Milton,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, took  it.  Qgl-^xi  T£  yc^,  (pr.s-iv,  t^wifi  ^x.  <p^6vntcri7ci  rm  ^'Ayx- 
>.o(pPovcuv  ij  EAET0EPIA,  xcci  tTriXria-cii  kxi  a^-^cc  ^lu^itv  ro  ^^oSovtcev  r/,;  a-^oj 
(iXXti>iCVi  iPi'doi  KCii  Tr.i;  ttioi  ra  Tr^c-JTiia  ipiXcnf-cix;. — Long, 
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courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the  honours  most  worthy  of  our 
rational  nature — coupled  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — and  grate- 
fully pronounced  through  all  ages,  by  millions  whom  his  wise  benefi- 
cence has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vice.  To  him  I  will  say, 
•'  Homines  ad  Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem  homini- 
bus  dando  :  nihil  habet  nee  fortuna  tua  majus  quam  ut  possis,  nee 
ratura  tua  melius  quam  ut  velis  servare  quampiurimos."  This  is  the 
true  mark  for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure 
happiness,  or  set  a  right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — 
And  if  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  when  they  rest  from  their  pious 
labours,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  liereafter,  as  an  appropriate  re- 
ward of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon  the  blessings 
with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of  their 
former  existence  ;  do  not  vainly  imngine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted 
purity  and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors 
of  new  empires,  or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have 
sacrificed  to  their  own  aggrandizement  the  good  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, will  be  gratified  by  contemplating  the  monuments  of  their  in- 
glorious fame  ! — Their's  will  be  the  delight — their's  the  triumph — 
Fi'ho  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  benevolence  in 
the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and 
sorrow  can  make  dim  no  more — of  knowledge  become  power — vir- 
tue sharing  in  the  dominion — superstition  trampled  under  foot — 
tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the  fruits,  precious,  though  cost- 
ly, and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all  the  hardships 
and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below.'  p.  48. 

Art.  IX.     The  Sj)irii  of  the  Age  :  or  Contemporary)  Portraits, 
8vo.  pp.  424?.     London,  Colburn,  1825. 

n'^HE  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  very  clever  man,  who 
-*-  has  read  and  thought  a  great  deal — but  observed  both  less 
extensive)}',  and  with  far  less  accuracy.  His  writing  is  often 
powerful,  and  his  ideas  are  generally  original — sonietirnes  valu- 
able, not  seldom  brilliant.  But  a  perpetual  hunting  after  ori- 
ginality, and  a  determination  to  say  every  thing  in  a  strange 
manner,  lead  him  into  paradox,  error,  and  extravagance;  and 
give  a  tinge  of  affectation  to  his  style,  which  is  hir  from  captivat- 
ing. His  besetting  sin  is  self-sufficiency,  and  this  in  all  its 
branches,  whereof  dogmatism  is  among  the  most  prevailing. 
Whatever  he  writes  is  likely  to  be  read,  and  either  praised  or 
censured  beyond  its  deserts.  But  it  is  his  own  fault  that  he 
does  not  write  much  better  than  he  ever  has  done.  Let  him 
only  be  somewhat  more  humble  and  diffident.  Let  him  reflect, 
that  fine  writing  really  cannot  exist  without  good  sense,  and  an 
earnest  pursuit  of  *  whatsoever  things  are  just,  and  whatsoever 
thinys  are  true  ; '  let  him  be  assured,  that  the  first  object  with' 
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every  rational  writer  is  to  be  in  the  right,  rather  than  to  strike 
by  novelty  ;  and  that  no  degree  of  brilliancy  will  ever  make  up 
for  want  of  sense  and  nature;  and  with  his  talents,  nay,  with  far 
less  than  his  talents,  far  more  valuable  books  will  be  produced. 

The  subject  of  this  book  is  just  such  a  one  as  such  an  author 
might  be  expected  to  choose.  Any  thing  less  betokening  dis- 
trust of  a  man's  own  judgment,  or  power,  or  credit  with  his 
readers,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  For  an  anonymous  writer,  or 
indeed  any  individual  writer  not  much  known  by  the  world  as  one 
of  first-rate  eminence,  to  take  upon  himself  the  estimating  of  the 
character  of  all  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  strikes  us 
as  a  very  perilous  adventure,  and  one  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
greatest  success.  This  we  hardly  think  the  author  has  attain- 
ed ;  and  certainly  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  some  of  the 
errors  he  has  fallen  into,  partly  through  extreme  hastiness  in 
passing  his  judgments,  and  chiefly  through  the  determined  re- 
solution, by  which  he  is  always  actuated,  of  never  thinking  as 
other  men  think,  or  saying  what  he  thinks  as  others  would  say  it. 

We  purposely  abstain  from  any  full  account  of  these  contem- 
porary portraits.  We  protest  against  the  subject;  and  indeed 
every  one  must  see  how  very  apt  it  is  to  be  abused,  and  made 
the  vehicle  of  very  unfair  praise  and  censure — of  adulation,  the 
offspring  of  friendly  partiality,  or  more  sordid  interest — of  vi- 
tuperation, dictated  by  personal  dislike.  W^hat  else  indeed 
would  any  reasonable  man  expect,  in  a  pretended  account  of 
the  personal  character  of  eminent  contemporaries,  but  a  series 
of  satires  or  panegyrics  ?  But  it  is  fit  that  we  should  note  a  few 
instances  of  the  ridiculous  blunders  which  our  author  has  com- 
mitted, and  then  give  afair  sampleof  hismanner,showinghismerits 
as  well  as  his  defects.  If  we  thought  it  very  likely  that  this  book 
should  go  down  to  posterity,  we  might  be  tempted  to  furnish  a 
corrective  to  its  errors  in  more  minute  detail  ;  for  assuredly,  by 
the  specimens  we  are  about  to  give,  the  reader  may  perceive 
how  widely  after-ages  would  mistake  the  great  men  of  these 
times,  were  they  to  take  their  ideas  of  them  from  this  portfolio 
of  caricatures  and  un-likenesses. 

In  the  very  first  article,  the  Sketch  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  we 
have  examples  enough  of  the  singular  unfaithfulness  of  the  pen- 
cil which  has  filled  this  volume  with  fancy-pieces  rather  than 
with  portraits.  Passing  by  the  unintelligible  refinements  in 
which  it  abounds,  as,  that  Mr  Bentham  '  is  a  man  occupied 

*  with  some  train  of  fine  and  inward  association  ; ' — '  that  he 

*  hears  and  sees  only  what  suits  his  purpose,  or  some  "  fore- 

*  gone  conclusion, '' '  (p.  7.) — that  '  he  is  very   much   among 

*  philosophers  what  La  Fontaine  was  among  poets,'  {\>.b.)\ 
and  that  he  is  '  a  thoughtful  spectator  of  the  scenes  of  life,  or 
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*  rumlnator  on  the  fate  of  mankind,  not  a  painted  paf^eant,  a 

*  stupid  idol  set  up  on  its  pedestal  of  pride  for  men  to  fall  down 

*  and  worship  with  idiot  fear  and  wonder  at  the  thing  themselves 

*  have  made,  and  which,  without  that  fear  and  wonder,  would 

*  in  itself  be  nothing  ! '  we  have  at  length  the  astounding  state- 
ment, by  way  of  showing  this  great  man  to  the  life — that  he  is 
not  original,  (p.  9.)  This,  no  doubt,  is  false,  and  absurdly 
false,  in  the  thought ;  but  the  manner  of  expressing  it  is  as  much 
wide  of  nature,  as  the  sentiment  is  of  truth.  *  Ke  has  not 
'  struck  out  any  great  leading  principle  or  parent-truth,  from 

*  which  a  number  of  others  might  be  deduced  ;  nor  has  he 
'  enriched  the  common  and  established  stock  of  intelligence 

*  with  original  observations,  like  pearls  thrown  into  wine,  ' 
(pp.  8,  9.)  Plappening  to  mention  Mr  Fox  in  the  course  of  the 
same  Sketch,  he  actually  describes  his  features  by  speaking  of 

*  his  quivering  lip,  and  restless  eye, '  (p.  7.) ;  than  which,  no 
two  expressions  that  the  language  affords,  could  possibly  have 
presented  any  thing  more  entirely  unlike  the  original : — it  would 
have  been  just  as  accurate  to  have  represented  him  as  a  negro, 
with  black  face  and  woolly  hair.  This  sort  of  painting  is,  how- 
ever, a  mighty  favourite  with  our  author ;  though  whether  he 
is  always  as  happy  in  hitting  the  opposite  to  the  fact,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  affirm  ;  for  he  very  often  takes  care  so  to  wrap 
lip  his  meaning,  that  he  might  defy  Q^dipus  himself  to  unfold 
it.  Who,  for  example,  shall  say  whether  the  following  pas- 
sage well  paints  Mr  Coleridge,  or  any  body  else,  or  whom  or 
what  it  would  be  at !  *  Mr  Coleridge  has  "  a  mind  reflecting 
'  ages  past:  "  his  voice  is  like  the  echo  of  the  congregated  roar 

*  of  the  "  dark  rearward  and  abyss"  of  thought.     He  who  has 

*  seen  a  mouldering  tov»er  by  the  side  of  a  crystal  lake,  hid  by 
'  the  mist,  but  glittering  in  the  wave  below,  may  conceive  th.e 

*  dim,  gleaming,  uncertain  intelligence  of  his  eye.  He  who 
'  has  marked  the  evening  clouds  uproUed  (a  world  of  vapours) 
'  has  seen   the  picture  of  his  mind,  unearthly,  unsubstantial, 

*  with  gorgeous  tints  and  ever- varying  forms. '     (p.  62.) 

The  following  parallel  between  Mr  Godwin  and  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, is  certainly  not  very  much  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch, 
or  of  any  body  else,  we  hope. 

*  Mx  Coleridge,  in  writing  an  harmonious  stanza,  would  stop  to 
consider  whether  there  was  not  more  grace  and  beauty  in  a  Pas  de 
trois,  and  would  not  proceed  till  he  had  resolved  this  question  by  a 
chain  of  metaphj^sical  reasoning  without  end.  Not  so  Mr  God- 
win. That  is  best  to  him  which  he  can  do  best.  He  does  not  waste 
himself  in  vain  aspirations  and  efleminate  sympathies.  He  is  blind,- 
deaf,  insensible  to  all  but  the  trump  of  Fame.  Plays,  operas,  paint- 
ing, music,  ball-rooms,  wealth,  I'ashion,  titles,  lords,  la.lics,  touch 
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him  not — all  these  are  ?ic«  more  to  him  than  to  the  anchorite  in  his 
cell,  and  he  \'i'i-ites  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  through  good  report 
and  evil  report.  Ping^o  in  elernitntem — is  his  motto.  He  neither 
envies  nor  admires  what  others  are,  but  is  contented  to  be  what 
he  i=,  and  strives  to  do  the  utmost  he  can.  Mr  Coleridge  has 
flirted  with  the  Muses  as  with  a  set  of  mistressess  :  Mr  God^vin  has 
been  married  twice,  to  Reason  and  to  Fancy,  and  has  to  boast  no 
short-lived  progeny  by  each.  So  to  speak,  he  has  valves  belonging 
to  his  mind,  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  gas  admitted  into  it,  so  that 
like  the  hare,  unsightly,  but  viA\  compacted  steam-vessel,  it  cuts  its 
iiquid  vv;iy,  and  arrives  at  its  promised  end  :  while  Mr  Coleridge'* 
bark,  "  taught  with  the  little  nautilus  to  sail,''  the  sport  of  every 
breath,  dancing  to  every  wave, 

'  Youth  at  its  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  its  helm,' 
■flutters  its  gaudy  pennons  in  the  air,  glitters  in  the  sun,— but  we  wait 
in  vain  to  hear  of  its  arrival  in  the  destined  harbour!  Mr  Godwin, 
with  less  variety  and  vividness,  with  less  subtlety  and  susceptibility 
both  of  thought  and  feeling,  has  had  firmer  nerves,  a  more  determin- 
ed purpose,  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  the  re- 
sults are  as  we  find  them.  Each  has  met  with  his  reward  :  for  justice 
has,  after  all,  been  done  to  the  pretensions  of  each  ;  and  we  must,  in 
all  cases,  use  means  to  ends ! '     pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Mr  Godwin  he  is  pleased  to  say,  that  *  the  fault  of  his 

*  philosophy   was,   that   he   conceived   ton  nohlij  of  his  fellow- 

*  creatures;  and  raised  the  standard  of  morality  above  the 
'  reach  of  humanity  !  ' — while  of  Mr  Wilberforce  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  '  his  religion  is  a  mixture  ok^  fashion  and  fanati- 

*  cism  \ '  Mr  Southey's  mind,  arra'in,  we  are  informed,  *  is  es- 
'  scntially  sanguine,  even  to  overweeningness.     It  is  ever  pro- 

*  phetic  of  good  ;  and  he  cannot  bear  to  give  up  the  thought  of 
'  happiness — his  confidence  in  his  fellow-men,  when  all  else  de- 

*  spair. '     Mr  Brougham's  eloquence,  too,  we  are  told,  is  '  me- 

*  chanical ; ' — '  it  is  ticketted  and  labelled  eloquence;  register- 
'  ed,   and   in   numeros,    like  the  successive  parts  of  a  Scotch 

*  Encyclopcfidia  ;  and  add-,  a  little  after  that,  one  of  the  '  hard- 

*  est  of  all  intellectual  tasks  is  to  follow  the  meaning  of  one  of 

*  Mr  Canning's  speeches. ' 

The  author  has  not  fared  much  better  in  either  style  or  sub- 
stance, where  poets  have  been  the  theme  of  his  Sketches.  Take 
the  united  portraits  of  Mr  Cainpbell  and  Mr  Crabbe  as  a  spe- 
cimen. Mr  Campbell  is  likened  to  a  Scotch  canal ;  a  thought 
very  far  from  the  description  of  fine  writing  once  given  by  a 
sagacious  critic,  that  it  consisted  in  saying  things  which  were 
natural  without  being  obvious ;  for  this  notable  comparison  is 
both  far-fetched  and  unnatural;  and  then  comes  something 
touching  '  the  centre'  (but  of  what?)  which  we  own  no  powers 
of  ours  are  able  to  unriddle.  Let  the  reader  try  his  hand  ;  we 
give  in.     *  The  story  moves  slow,  and  is  mechanically  conduct* 
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*  eel,  and  ratlier  resembles  a  Scotch  canal  carried  over  length- 

*  ened  aqueducts  and  with  a  number  of  locks  in  it,  than  one  of 

*  those  rivers  that  sweep  in  their  majestic   course,   broad  and 

*  full,  over  Transatlantic  plains  and  lose  themselves  in  rolHng 

*  gulfi:,   or  thunder  down  lofty  precipices.      Bnt  in  the  centre, 

*  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  poet's  heart,  the  pearly  dew  of  sen- 

*  sibihty  is  distilled  and  collects,  like  the  diamond  in  the  mine, 

*  and  the  structure  of  his  fame  rests  on  the  crystal  columns  of 

*  a  polis-iied  imagination.'     (pp.  191,  192.) 

Then  he  comes  to  the  poet's  minor  pieces,  which  he  compares 
to  the  morn,  to  clustering  roses,  and  to  bloody  drops,  all  in 
three  lines,    '  Breathing  freshness,  blushing  like  the  morn,  they 

*  seem,  like  clustering  roses,  to  weave  a  chaplet  for  love  and  li- 

*  berty;  or  their  bleeding  words  gush  out  in  mournful  and  hur- 

*  ried  succession,  like  "  ruddy  drops  that  visit  the  sad  heart"  of 

*  thoughtful  Humanity.'  (p.  193.)  A  correct  print  is  next 
given  of  that  rare  and  curious  manuscript  poem,  the  battle  of 
Hohenlinden  ;  but  lest  this  should  be  deemed  commonplace,  it 
is  called  of  all  *  modern  compositions  the  most  lyrical  in  spirit 

*  and  in  sound  ' — the  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden  being,  of  course, 
an  ancient  Lyric.  Mr  Crabbe  is  no  favourite  of  the  author ; 
nothing  is  said  except  what  vilifies  him ;  and  perhaps  Mr 
Crabbe  himself  may  prefer  this  reception  to  praise,  when  he 
finds  the  author,  with  his  usual  happy  power  of  blunder,  calling 
this  most  vigorous  and  original  delineator  of  nature  and  character, 
a  ^  sickli/ poet. '  (p.  201.)  In  a  preceding  page,  he  has  still 
more  felicitously  characterized  Lord  Byron's  muse,  as  affecting 
all  the  supercilious  airs  of  a  '  modcrn^ne  ladj/,  and  an  upstart.  * 
But  his  hatred  of  Mr  GifFord  is  far  more  bitter  and  unsparing; 
it  runs  over  through  above  twenty  pages,  with  hardly  one 
pause  or  variety.  We  can  hardly  suppose  all  this  without  a 
cause ;  and  the  vehemence  of  abuse  with  which  the  Quarterly 
Review  is  treated,  seems  to  indicate  the  kind  of  quarrel  which 
the  author  has  had  with  its  Editor.  Of  him  we  are  no  pane- 
gyrists; but  who  can  seriously  assert,  that  he  is  a  person  of  lit. 
tie  knowledge  and  no  taste  ?  A  more  weighty  charge  has  in- 
deed been  lately  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  that  he 
prostitutes  his  pages  to  the  slanders  of  official  men  against  their 
adversaries;  publishes  what  officially  they  had  refused  to  re- 
veal, and  what  a  court  of  justice  pronounces  and  treats  as  mali- 
cious falsehoods. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faults  of  this  writer  very  freely  ;  and 
the  rather  because,  should  he  improve,  and  become  as  consi- 
derable in  the  literary  world  as  his  undoubted  talents  entitle 
him  to  be,  the  glaring  errors  of  this  book  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  create  much  deception.  He  is  beyond  all  doubt  a 
man  not  merely  of  talents,  but  of  genius  :  and  that  it  rests  with 
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himself  to  acquire  real  celebrity,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  enemies  his  frankness  has  made  him,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  foe  far  more  powerful  than  them  all,  his  own  bad  taste  and 
affectations.  He  has  but  to  think  more  of  his  subject-matter 
than  of  himself — to  give  up  the  eternal  desire  to  strike  and  sur- 
prise, for  the  sober  and  rational  pleasure  of  discovering  or  un- 
folding the  truth — to  say  sensible  things  in  a  plain  way,  and  be 
content  to  shine  only  when  a  great  occasion  arises,  or  where 
brilliancy  is  native  to  the  theme,  or  the  thought — and  he  ha^ 
powers  of  thought  to  succeed  assuredly. 

We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his  better  manner, — -fir  from  fault- 
less indeed,  and  greatly  exaggerating  the  merit  of  the  subject* 
which  is  Mr  WcH'dsworth,  but  much  better  than  most  of  this 
Volume.  It  was  judiciously  said  by  Pericles,  or  rather  by  Thu- 
cydides,  in  one  of  the  orations  which  he  puts  in  that  gre^t  ora- 
tor's mouth,  that  praise,  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  sure  to  offend 
the  hearers ;  and  that  is  the  point  of  excellence  which  eacli 
may  think  he  could  himself  attain.  Now,  the  book  before  us 
must  make  enemies  in  every  page;  for  it  is  all  exaggerated  to 
the  pitch  of  unattainable  perfection  ;  and  whatever  defects  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  characters  sketched,  wherever  they  are  prais- 
ed, it  is  for  some  quality  ascribed  to  them,  in  a  measure  far  ex- 
ceeding the  powers  of  human  nature  to  attain.  But  a  more 
creditable  cause  of  the  author's  unpopularity  may  be  assigned. 
To  his  infinite  honour,  he  is,  on  all  occasions,  the  advocate  of 
liberty  and  human  improvement,  and  the  fearless  antagonist  of 
those  poor,  but  pernicious  creatures,  who,  loving  darkness  ra- 
ther than  liffht,  are  ever  found  at  work  in  the  reunions  of  their 
choice,  and  at  vile  and  congenial  occupations. 

'  Prevented  by  native  pride  and  indolence  from  climbing  the  as- 
cent of  learning  or  greatness,  taught  by  political  opinions  to  say  to 
the  vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  "  I  hate  ye,''  seeing  the  path  of 
classical  and  artificial  poetry  blocked  up  by  the  cumbrous  ornaments 
of  style  and  turgid  common-places,  so  that  nothing  more  could  be  a- 
chieved  in  that  direction  but  by  the  most  ridiculous  bombast  or  the' 
tamest  servility  ;  he  has  turned  back,  partly  from  the  bias  of  his  mind, 
partly  perhaps  from  a  judicious  policy — has  struck  into  the  seques- 
trated vale  of  humble  life,  sought  out  the  Muse  among  sheep-cotes 
and  hamlets  and  the  peasant's  mountain-haunts,  has  discarded  all  the 
tinsel  pageantry  of  verse,  and  endeavoured  (not  in  vain)  to  aggrandize 
the  trivial  and  add  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  familiar.  No  one  has 
shown  the  same  imagination  in  raising  trifles  into  importance :  no 
one  has  displayed  the  same  pathos  in  treating  of  the  simplest  feelings 
of  the  heart.  Reserved,  yet  haughty,  having  no  unruly  or  violent 
passions,  (or  those  passions  having  been  early  suppressed.)  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  passed  his  life  in  solitary  musing,  or  in  daily  con* 
verse  with  the  face  of  nature.  He  exemplifies  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  power  oi  association  ;  for  his  poetry  lias  no  other  source  or  clia- 
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racter.  He  has  dwelt  among  pastoral  scenes,  till  each  object  has  be- 
come connected  witli  a  thousand  feelings,  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought,  a  fibre  of  his  own  heart.  Every  one  i.s  by  habit  and  fami- 
liarity strongly  attached  to  the  phico  of  his  birth,  or  to  objects  that 
recal  the  most  pleasing  and  eventful  circuaistances  of  his  life.  But 
to  the  author  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  nature  is  a  kind  of  home ;  and 
he  may  be  said  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  universe.  There  is 
no  image  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  in  some  mood  or  other  found 
the  way  into  his  heart :  no  sound  that  does  not  awaken  the  memory 
of  other  years. 

"  To  him  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  cive 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
The  daisy  looks  up  to  him  with  sparkling  eye  as  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
the  cuckoo  haunts  him  vviih  sounds  of  early  youtli  not  to  be  expres- 
sed ;  a  linnet's  nest  startles  him  with  boyish  delight ;  an  old  withered 
thorn  is  weighed  down  with  a  heap  of  recollections  ;  a  grey  cloak, 
seen  on  some  wild  moor,  torn  by  the  wind,  or  drenched  in  the  rain, 
afterwards  becomes  an  object  of  imagination  to  him  :  even  the  lichens 
on  the  rock  have  a  life  and  being  in  his  thoughts.  He  has  described 
all  these  objects  in  a  way  and  with  an  intensity  of  feeling  that  no  one 
else  had  done  before  him,  and  has  given  A  new  view  or  aspect  of  nature. 
He  is  in  this  sense  the  most  original  poet  now  living,  and  the  one  whose 
writings  could  the  least  be  spared ;  for  they  have  no  substitute  else- 
where. The  vulgar  do  not  read  them  ;  the  learned,  who  see  all  things 
through  books,  do  not  understand  them ;  the  great  despise,  the 
fashionable  may  ridicule  them  ;  but  the  author  has  created  him- 
self an  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  retired  and  lonely  student  of 
nature,  which  can  never  die.  Persons  of  this  class  will  still  continue 
to  feel  what  he  has  fell ;  he  has  expressed  what  they  might  in  vain 
wish  to  express,  except  with  glistening  eye  and  faltering  tongue  ! 
There  is  a  lofty  philosophic  tone,  a  thoughtful  humanity,  infused  into 
his  pastoral  vein.  Remote  from  the  passions  and  events  of  the  great 
world,  he  has  communicated  interest  and  dignity  to  the  primal  move- 
ments of  the  heart  of  man,  and  ingrafted  his  own  conscious  reflec- 
tions on  the  casual  thoughts  of  hinds  and  shepherds.  Nursed  amidst 
the  granducr  of  mountain  scenery,  he  has  stooped  to  have  a  nearer 
view  of  the  daisy  under  his  ilDet,  or  plucked  a  branch  of  white  thorn 
from  the  spray  ;  but  in  describing  it,  his  mind  seems  imbued  with  the 
majesty  and  solemnity  of  the  objects  around  him — the  tall  rock  lifts 
Its  head  in  the  erectncss  of  his  spirit;  the  cataract  roars  in  the  sound 
of  his  verse;  and  in  its  dim  and  mysterious  meaning,  the  mists  seem 
to  gather  in  the  hollows  of  Helvellyn,  and  the  forked  Skiddavv  hovers 
in  the  distance.  There  is  little  mention  of  mountainous  scenery  in 
Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry ;  but  by  internal  evidence  one  might  be  al- 
most sure  that  it  was  written  in  a  mountainous  country,  from  its  bare- 
ness, its  simplicity,  its  loftiness  and  its  depth  ! 
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A  RT.  I. — Substance  of  two  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Hovae  of 
Commo7is  on  the  tilst  and  ^I5th  March,    1825,   hi/  tJie  Right 
Honourable  William   Huskisson,    respecting   the   Colonial 
Policyi  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  t/ie  Countrij.     pp.  88.     Lou- 
don, 1825. 

'T^o  understand  the  nature  and  probable  effect  of  the  cli^nfjes 
that  have  been  lately  effected  in  our  colonial  system,  and 
to  judge  whether  those  changes  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
real  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  British  Empire,  are  obvious- 
ly objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  But  to  ar- 
rive at  correct  conclusions  on  these  points,  we  must  take  a  much 
more  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  than  has  been  taken  in  the 
Speeches  before  us ;  and  enter  at  some  length  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  colonial  system. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  But  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved in  the  experiment  on  which  we  have  entered,  must  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  should  dwell  on  some  points  at  greater  length 
than  impatient  or  superficial  readers  may  think  necessary. 

Various  motives  have,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  led 
to  the  formation  of  colonies.  *     The   Greek   colonies  of  an- 

*  Seneca  has  given,  in  a  few  words,  a  very  clear  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  different  motives  that  induced  the  ancients  to  found 
colonies — '  Nee  omnibus  eadem  causa  relinquendi  qucBrendique  pa/?7rt?« 

*  fuit.     Alios  excidia  urbium  suarnm,   hostilibus  armis  elnpsos,  in  alie- 

*  na,  spoliatos  suis,    expulcrunt  :    Alios  domestica   seditio   submovit : 
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tiquity  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  founded  by  citizens  whom 
liie  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions  had  forced  to  leave 
their  native  land  ;  but  they  were  sometimes  formed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  relieving  the  mother  country  of  a  redundant  popula- 
tion, and  sometimes  also  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sphere 
of  commercial  transactions,  or  of  conducting  them  with  greater 
security  and  advantage.  The  relations  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colony  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
motives  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  When 
a  colony  was  founded  by  fugitives,  forcibly  expelled  from  their 
ancient  homes ;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  frequently  the 
case,  by  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  received  no  as- 
sistance from,  and  were  in  no  respect  controlled  by  the  parent 
state,  the  colony  was  from  the  first  independent :  And  even 
in  those  rarer  cases  in  which  the  emigration  was  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the 
colony  was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the  depend- 
ence was,  in  most  cases,  far  from  being  absolute  and  complete. 
The  gieat  bulk  of  the  Greek  colonies,  therefore,  were  really 
independent  states  ;  and  though  they  commonly  regarded  the 
land  of  their  forefathers  with  filial  respect,  though  they  yield- 
ed to  its  citizens  the  place  of  distinction  at  public  games  and 
religious  solemnities,  and  were  expected  to  assist  them  in  time 
of  war,  they  did  so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  "and  equal  terms, 
and  never  as  subjects.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  their  insti- 
tutions, and  their  superiority  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  countries  among  whom  they  were 
generally  placed,  these  colonies  rose,  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  to  a  high  pitch  of  opulence  and  refinement;  and  many 
among  them,  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  and-'Locri  in  Italy, 
not  only  equalled,  but  greatly  surpassed  their  mother  cities  in 
wealth  and  power.  The  colonists  were  all  imbued  with  the 
active  enterprising  character  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  they, 
and  their  mother  cities,  were  all  intimately  connected  by  the 
strong  and  powerful  ties  of  kindred,  of  language,  customs,  and 
religion,  a  close  and  very  extensive  intercourse  uniformly  sub- 
sisted amongst  them.     The  industry  and  inventive  powers  of 

'  Alios  nimia  swperfluentis  populijrequentia,  ad  exoiierandas  vires,  emi- 

*  sit  :   Alios  pestilentia,  out  Jrequens  terrarum  hiatus,  aid  aliqua  into- 

*  leranda  infelicis  soli  ejecerunt :  Qiiosdam  Jertilis  07ce,  et  in  majus 

*  laudatcv,  Jama  corrupit :    Alios  alia  causa  excivit  dovnbus  snis. ' — 
Consol.  ad  Helviam,  cap.  6. 
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the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  city  and  colony  were  thus 
whetted  and  improved  by  the  competition  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  discover}', 
that  contributed,  in  a  degree  not  easy  to  be  conceived,  to  acce- 
lerate the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Roman  colonies  were  partly,  but  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
gree, formed  for  the  same  objects  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  But 
they  were,  generally  speakiug,  founded  by  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  government,  and  were  intended  to  serve, 
at  once,  as  outlets  for  poor  and  discontented  citizens,  and  as 
military  stations,  or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the 
conquered  provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The 
most  intimate  political  union  was  always  maintained  between 
these  colonies  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal  govern- 
ment was  modelled  on  that  of  Rome ;  and,  while  their  su- 
perior officers  were  almost  all  appointed  by  and  sent  front 
the  capital,  the  colonists  were  made  to  contribute  their  full 
quota  of  troops  and  taxes,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  inter- 
minable contests  in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constant- 
ly engaged.  * 

The  early  colonies  of  most  fnodern  nations  were  founded  by 
private  adventurers,  influenced  either  by  the  hope  of  gain,  or 
by  a  desire  to  escape  from  religious  persecution,  without  any 
wish  to  relieve  the  mother  country  of  a  surplus  population,  or 
to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  their  first  institution,  there- 
fore, the  modern  colonies  approached,  though  with  some  essen- 
tial variations,  more  nearly  to  the  Grecian  than  the  Roman 
model — But  the  period  of  their  freedom  was  of  very  limited  du- 
ration. They  were  very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations 
framed  in  the  metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  suppos- 

*  The  subject  of  the  ancient  colonies  has  been  treated  by  many 
writers  ;  among  others  by  Bougainville,  in  his  Dissertation,  which 
gained  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  in  1745.  Professor 
Barron  of  St  Andrew's,  in  an  anonymous  treatise  on  the  History  of 
the  Colonization  of  the  Free  States  of  Antiquity,  published  in  1777,  la- 
boured to  prove,  that  the  ancients  exercised  the  same  species  of  con- 
trol over  their  colonists  that  has  been  commonly  exercised  by  the 
moderns.  Barron's  tract  was  answered  by  Dr  Symonds  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  published  Remarks  on  it  in  1778,  and  by  Sir  William 
Meredith,  in  his  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Taxation  of  Free  States, 
published  in  1781.  Barron's  tract  seems  also  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
excellent  work  of  St  Croix  De  VEtat  et  du  Sort  des  Anciennes  Colonies^ 
published  in  1778. 
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ed,  rnthei"  to  promote  its  interests  than  tliose  of  the  colony.  At 
a  somewhat  later  period,  the  foundation  of  colonial  establish- 
ments was  eagerly  patronized  by  most  European  governments, 
in  the  view  of  extending  commerce,  and  of  enriching  the  mo- 
ther country,  by  securing  to  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
market  of  distant  countries ;  and  where,  from  the  thinness  of 
the  aboriginp.l  population,  or  their  inferiority  in  the  arts  of  ci- 
vilized life,  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  amass  fortunes  with 
comparative  rapidity. 

The  Spaniards  who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  disco- 
very, had  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  country,  or  of  coloniz- 
ing it.  The  idea  that  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted  wealth, 
was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold  and  enterprising 
companions  and  followers  of  Columbus,  instead  of  engaging  in 
industrious  undertakings,  which  they  neither  understood  nor 
relished,  sought  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the 
feeble  and  defenceless  natives  of  that  gold  and  silver  which  they 
had  accumulated,  and  of  the  abundance  of  which  the  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  were  immediately  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  thirst  for  gold — the  auri  sacra  fames,  in 
its  most  literal  and  degrading  form — that  added  the  empires 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  Spanish  Crown, — that  inspired 
Cortez  and  Pizarro  with  zeal  to  undertake,  and  courage  to 
execute,  their  daring  and  hazardous  enterprises.  When  the 
Spanish  adventurers  arrived  on  an  unknown  coast,  their  sin- 
gle inquiry  was,  whether  it  abounded  in  gold.  If  it  did, 
they  remained,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the  country ;  if  not, 
they  immediately  set  sail  for  some  other  quarter.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  after  their  first  discovery, 
must  principally  be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  The  gold  and  silver 
accumulated  by  the  natives  was  very  soon  exhausted  ;  and  the 
skill  and  energy  of  the  successive  swarms  of  adventurers,  who 
continued  to  pour  into  the  country,  were  principally  directed  to 
the  unproductive  and  generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.  The 
few  large  fortunes  that  were  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  prizes 
in  a  lottery,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  multitude,  and  gave 
an  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ex- 
cessive productiveness  of  the  mines.  After  the  gambling  spirit 
which  had  exclusively  actuated  the  early  adventurers,  had  be- 
gun to  subside,  the  colonists  gradually  betook  themselves  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits.  And  the  vast  variety  of 
valuable  productions  with  which  Mexico  and  the  other  Span- 
ish colonies  abound,  the  extreme  i-ichness  of  their  soil,  and 
their  advantageous  situation,   would,   had  they  been  only  to- 
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lerably  well  governed,  iiave  occasioned  tlieir  rapid  increase  in 
wealth  and  civilization.     But  a  blind  and  intolerant  despotism 
paralyzed  all  their  energies,   and   fettered  and  retarded  their 
progress.     All  the  abuses  and  defects  of  the  government  of  old 
Spain   were    transferred   to,    and  multiplied  in,    the   colonies. 
The.  whole  property  of  those  vast  regions  was  considered  as 
vested  in  the  crown   of  Spain ;  and  evei^y  law  or  regulation, 
whether  of  a  local  or  general  nature,  affecting  their  government, 
emanated  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  in  which,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, the  king  was  always  present.     We  cannot  sto})  to  describe 
the  sort  of  regulations  to  which  the  colonists  v/ere  subjected  with 
any  degree  of  minuteness ;  but  we  may  notice  a  few  of  them  to 
furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their  general  spirit  and  probable 
effect.     It  was,  for  exauiple,  made  a  capital  offence  to  carry  orj 
any  intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  were  even  forbidden  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  unless  under  the  strictest  and  most  vexatious  regulations  : 
There  were  several  articles,  such  as  flax,  hemp,  and  wine,  which 
they  were  not  permitted  to  cultivate  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
crown  reserved  to  itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tobacco,  gunpow- 
der, and  some  other  less  important  articles  :  The  alcavala,  and 
other  oppressive  imposts,  which  had  proved  destructive  of  in- 
dustry in  Old  Spain,  were  rigorously  levied  as  well  on  the  ex- 
ports   as   on    the  imports    of  the   colonies :      No    situation    of 
power  or  emolument  could  be  filled  except  by  a  native  of  Old 
Spain  :    The  Catholic  religion  was  established  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other ;  and  bishops,  tithes,  and  the  inquisition,  followed 
in  its  train ;    while,   in   order  still    better    to    consolidate  and 
strengthen   the  foundations  of  this  monstrous  despotisu),  the 
government  endeavoured   to   make  the  colonists  insensible  of 
their  degradation  by  proscribing  every  species  of  instruction, 
and  watchfully  opposing  the  introduction  and  progress  of  all 
useful  knowledge  ! 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  continental  colonists,  among  whom  the  monopoly  system 
was  maintained  in  its  greatest  purity,  should  have  languish- 
ed for  above  two  centuries  in  a  state  of  sluggish  inactivity. 
Though  surrounded  by  all  the  means  of  producing  wealth, 
they  were  not  generally  wealthy.  Oppression  rendered  them 
indolent :  and  went  far  to  deprive  them  not  only  of  the  power, 
but  also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge  from  poverty.  The  progress  of 
the  colonists,  who  occupied  the  West  India  Islands,  was  not 
quite  so  slow.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  up  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  Spain  reaped  no  gveater  advantage  from  the  pos- 
session of  Cuba,  Hispaniola,  and  Porto  Rico,  than  England 
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or  France  from  the  smallest  of  their  dependencies.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  mention,  that  the  noble  island  of  Cuba,  which 
could  without  difficulty  supply  all  Europe  with  sugar,  did  not, 
in  1750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  even  for  the  consumption 
of  Old  Spain.  But  the  combined  influence  of  an  arbitrary  and 
intolerant  government,  and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could 
not  balance  the  means  of  improvement,  which  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  command  thence  arising  over  most  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  gave  to  the  colonists. 
Owing  also  to  the  total  incapacity  of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her 
transatlantic  provinces  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  articles 
she  had  forced  them  to  import  from  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  the  contraband  trade  directly  and  indirectly 
carried  on  with  them  by  the  other  European  nations,  she  had 
been  compelled  gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  commer- 
cial monopoly.  A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit  of 
industry.  The  colonists  began  to  be  more  sensible  of  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less  inclined  to  submit 
to  the  blind  and  bigotted  policy  of  the  Spanish  coiirt.  In 
1781  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  government  to  establish  a  new  monopoly 
in  that  province,  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissolution 
of  the  connexion  between  Spain  and  South  America,  and  was 
not  quelled  without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodshed.  But 
the  spirit  of  liberty  when  once  excited,  could  not  be  again  sup- 
pressed. It  continued  to  gain  ground  progressively,  until  the 
commencement  of  the  late  contest  between  France  and  Spain 
interrupted  the  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and 
gave  the  colonists  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  that  independ- 
fence  which,  after  a  lengthened  and  bloody  struggle,  they  have 
happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

The  English,  who,  like  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  had 
been  imprcosed  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  envy 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  acquisitions  made  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  speedily  entered  with  enthusiasm 
and  ardour  into  the  career  of  discovery.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  bull  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  obtained  from  the 
Pope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation  of  all  the  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  infidels  that  the  Spaniaids  had  discovered,  or 
might  discover,  the  English,  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  do- 
minions of  their  rivals,  were  obliged  to  direct  their  efforts  fur- 
ther to  the  north.  Several  attempts  to  found  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  America  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Richard  GrcnviHc,  Sir  Walter  llulcigh 
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and  others.  But  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  deficiency  of  their  supplies  of  provisions,  the  loss 
of  time  in  fruitless  searches  after  gold,  and  the  various  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  the  first  settlement  of  a  colony,  none  of 
these  attempts  proved  successful:  And  it  was  not  until  1607, 
that  a  small  body  of  adventurers  founded  the  first  permanent 
establishment  of  the  English  in  America,  at  James  Town  in 
Virginia.  Letters-patent  were  granted  in  1609  by  King  James 
to  the  principal  persons  resident  in  London,  by  whom  the  ex- 
pense attending  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be  defrayed, 
incorporating  them  into  a  Company,  and  establishing  a  Council 
in  England  for  the  direction  of  their  proceedings,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by,  and  removable  at,  the  pleasure 
of  the  majority  of  the  partners  of  the  Company  ;  permitting 
whatever  was  necessary  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  the 
colony  for  the  first  seven  years,  to  be  exported  free  of  duty  ; 
declaring  that  the  colonists  and  their  descendants  were  to  be  se- 
cured in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  the  same 
as  if  they  had  remained  at  home,  or  been  born  in  England  ; 
and  reserving  only  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  conces- 
sions, and  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  onC' 
Jifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  be  found  in  the  co- 
lonies, which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  succes- 
sors in  all  time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  these  powers,  the  Com- 
pany issued,  in  1621,  a  charter  or  ordinance,  which  gave  a 
legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  constitution  of  the  colony.  By 
this  charter  the  supreme  legislative  authority  was  lodged,  part- 
ly in  the  Governor,  who  held  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partly 
in  a  council  of  state  named  by  the  Company,  and  partly  in  a 
general  council,  or  assembly  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  in  which  were  vested  powers  and  privileges  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  King  and  the  Company  quarrelled.  The  latter 
were  in  consequence  divested  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  open 
violence,  and  partly  under  colour  of  law,  without  compensation, 
after  having  expended  upwards  of  150,000/.  in  founding  the 
colony ;  and  a  governor  and  couricil  of  state  appointed  by  the 
King  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  those  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany. * 

The  founders  of  the  colony  in  Virginia  had  been   actuated 
solely  by  the  hopes  of  gain :   But  the  colonies  that  were  soon 

*  Robertson's  History  of  America,  Book  9tli,  ptissiiu  ;  Jcflbrson's 
Notes  on  Virginia,  j).  179. 
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after  established  in  New  England,  were  chiefly  planted  by  men 
who  fled  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  form 
of  government  in  the  Nesv  England  colonies,  though  at 
first  modified  a  good  deal  by  the  peculiar  religious  opinions 
entertained  by  tlie  colonists,  was  in  its  leading  principles  es- 
sentially free.  For  a  considerable  period  the  colonists  elect- 
ed their  ovvn  governors,  coined  money,  and  exercised  most  of 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  ;  while  the  English,  wholly  engross- 
ed with  the  contest  between  freedom  and  prerogative  at  home, 
Iviid  no  leisure  to  attend  to  their  proceedings.  Subsequently 
to  the  Restoration,  however,  the  governmeiUs  of  most  of  the 
New  England  States  were  established  nearly  on  tl)e  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  Virginia ;  which  indeed  became  the  favourite 
model,  not  only  for  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  established 
on  the  Continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  proprietary  go- 
vernments of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  but  also  for  those 
that  were  established  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  un- 
der every  vicissitude  of  government  and  fortune,  the  New 
England  colonists  were  distinguished  by  the  same  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  that  had  first  induced  them  to  quit 
their  native  land.  Every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  re- 
gulation and  administration  of  the  different  colonies,  was  de- 
termined in  the  colonial  assemblies  by  representatives  freely 
chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens  was 
well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.  And  if  we  except  the 
restraints  on  their  commerce,  the  monoply  of  which  was  jealous- 
ly guarded  by  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  England,  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  freedom,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  enjoy  as 
citizens  of  the  powerful  republic  of  North  America.  Their 
progress  in  vvealth  and  population  was  in  consequence  quite 
unfflecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world.  *  For  my  own  part,' 
said  Mr  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  Taxation  in  1774, 

*  I  never  cast  an  eye  on  their  flourishing  commerce,    and  their 

*  cultivated  and  commodious  life,   but  they  seem  to  me  rather 

*  ancient  nations,  grown  to  perfection  through  a  long  series  of 

*  fortunate  events,  and  a  train  of  successful  industry,  accumu- 

*  lating  wealth  in  many  centuries,  than  colonies  of  yesterday, 
,'  than  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts  a  few  years  ago,  not  so  much 

*  sent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a  deso- 

*  late  wilderness,  tinee  thousand  miles  from  all  civilized  inter- 

*  course.  '  And  the  fact,  that  the  white  population  of  the 
United  States  had  increased  in  1776,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  to  above  two  millions,  and  that  the  value 
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of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  them  amounted  to  about 
1,300,000/.  a  year,  shows  that  Mr  Burke's  observations  are  as 
correct  as  they  are  eloquent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  our  North  American  colo- 
nies, and  generally  of  all  colonies  placed  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  North  American  colonists  carried  with  them 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  practised  by  a  civi- 
lized and  polished  people.  They  had  been  trained  from  their 
infancy  to  habits  of  industry  and  subordination.  They  were 
practically  acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  civil 
polity  that  had  been  established  in  Europe;  and  they  were 
placed  in  a  situation  that  enabled  them,  without  difficulty,  to 
remedy  its  defects,  and  to  ti'y  every  institution  by  the  test  of 
utility.  But  the  thinness  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  the 
consequent  facility  of  obtaining  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fertile 
and  unoccupied  land,  must  certainly  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  the  other  colo- 
nies, both  of  North  and  South  America.  On  the  first  found- 
ing of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after,  each  colonist  gets  an  ample 
supply  of  land  of  the  best  quality ;  and  having  no  rent,  and 
scarcely  any  taxes  to  pay,  his  industry  necessarily  becomes 
exceedingly  productive,  and  he  has  every  means,  and  every 
motive  to  amass  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  col- 
lect labourers  from  all  quarters,  and  is  both  willing  and  able  to 
reward  them  with  high  wages.  But  these  high  wages  afford 
the  means  of  accumulation,  and,  joined  to  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  change  the  more  industrious 
labourers  into  proprietors,  and  enable  them,  in  their  turn,  to  be- 
come the  employers  of  fresh  labourers  ;  so  that  every  class  par- 
ticipates in  the  general  improvement,  and  Capital  and  Popula- 
tion advance  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old  settled 
and  fully  peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  the  establishment  of  our 
American  and  West  India  colonies  was  a  device  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  exclusive  or  mercantile  system — that  they  founds 
ed  them  in  the  view  of  raising  up  a  vast  agricultural  popula- 
tion, whose  commerce  should  be  confined  entirely  to  an  ex- 
change of  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  assertions.  On  the 
contrar}',  the  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  set- 
tlement in  \'irginia,  distinctly  empower  the  colonists  to  carnj 
on   a  direct    intercourse  voiih  Jorcii^n    states.     Nor  were    they 
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slow  to  avail  tiiemselves  of  this  permission ;  for  they  had,  so 
early  as  1620,  established  tobacco  warehouses  in  Middleburgh 
and  Flushing;  *  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  British 
Government,  depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were 
the  chief  cause  of  those  disputes,  which  broke  out,  in  1676,  in  an 
open  rebellion,  of  ominous  and  threatening  import  !  f  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  the  selfish  and  shallow  policy  of  monopolists, 
but  to  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  to  the 
violence  and  disorder  of  the  civil  wars,  that  America  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  introduction  of  British  arts  and  British  free- 
dom. The  stipulated  tribute  of  a  Jijth  part  of  whatever  gold 
and  silver  might  be  found  in  the  country,  was  deemed  at  the 
time  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  privileges  bestowed  on 
the  founders  of  the  colony  in  \'irginia;  and  the  Government 
were  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  bold  and  fanatical  leaders  of  the 
New  England  colonists,  and  too  much  engaged  with  other 
matters,  to  think  of  subjecting  them  to  any  restraints  that  might 
have  lessened  their  desire  to  emigi'ate.  It  was  not  until  the 
colonists  had  surmounted  the  difficulties  and  hardships  incident 
to  their  first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly 
in  wealth,  that  their  commerce  became  an  object  of  importance, 
and  that  regulations  were  framed  in  the  view  of  restricting  its  free- 
dom, and  of  rendering  it  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country.  The  Act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  Repubhcan  Parlia- 
ment, laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  monopoly  system,  by 
confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  colonies  exclu- 
sively to  British  or  colony  built  ships.  But  the  famous  Navi- 
jration  Act  of  1660  (12  Charles  II.  cap.  18.)  went  much  far- 
ther. It  enacted,  that  certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  colonies,  and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  name 
of  enumerated  articles,  should  not  be  exported  directly  from 
the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country :  but  that  they  should 
first  be  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen,  (the  words  of 
the  act  are,  laid  tipon  the  shore),  before  they  could  be  for- 
warded to  their  final  destination.  Sugar,  molasses,  ginger, 
fustic,  tobacco,  cotton  and  indigo,  were  originally  enumerated; 
and  the  list  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  cof- 
fee, hides  and  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  &c.  In  1739,  the 
monopoly  system  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  sugars  were  })ermit- 
ted  to  be  carried  directly  from  the  British  plantations  to  any 
port  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  conditions  and  regulations  under  which  this  in- 

*   Robertson's  America,  Book  iJd),  \u  lOi', 
\  Ibid.  11.  H7. 
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dulo-ence  was  granted,  continued  so  strict  and  numerous  up 
to  1803,  when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplified,  as  to  render 
it  in  a  great  degree  nugatory  ;  *  and  with  tiiis  exception,  the 
oppressive  and  vexatious  restrictions  on  their  direct  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other 
enumerated  commodities  of  any  importance,  up  to  the  recent 
alterations. 

But  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  monopoly  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  compelling  the  colonists  to  sell  their  produce  exclu- 
sively in  the  English  markets.  It  was  next  thought  advisable, 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  huy  such  foreign  articles  as  they 
mightstand  in  need  of,  exclusively  from  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  England. — For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted  in  1663, 
that  '  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufticture 

*  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 

*  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or 

*  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  shipping,  whereof 

*  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  are  English.'  Tiie 
preamble  to  this  statute,  which  effectually  excluded  the  colon- 
ists from  every  market  for  European  produce,  except  that  of 
England,   assigns  the   motive  for   this  restriction   to  be,    '  the 

*  maintaining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 

*  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the  plantations ;  keeping 

*  the  colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  on  the  mother  counti'y  ; 

*  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it,  in  the  farther  employ- 

*  ment  and  increase  of  English  shipping,  and  the  vent  of  Eng- 

*  lish  manufactui'es   and  commodities  ;    rendering  the   naviga* 

*  tion  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap ;  and  niaking  this 
'  kingdom  a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  planta- 

*  tions,  but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  places 

*  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep 

*  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  themselves. ' 

It  was  also  a  leading  principle  in  the  system  of  colonial  po- 
licy, adopted  as  well  by  England  as  by  the  other  European  na- 
tions, to  discourage  all  attempts  to  manufacture  such  articles 
in  the  colonies  as  could  be  provided  for  them  by  the  mother 
country.  The  history  of  our  colonial  system,  is  full  of  attempts 
of  this  sort;  and  so  essential  was  this  principle  deemed  to  the 
idea  of  a  colony,  that  even  Lord  Chatham  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  '  the  British   colonists 

*  of  North  America  had  7«o  right  to  manu/ucture  even  a  ?iail 
*Jbr  a  horse-shoe  ! '  f  And  when  such  v/ere  the  enactments  made 

*  Edwards'  West  Indies,  Vol.  II.  p.  452,  Ed,  1819. 
I  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  p.  566. 
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by  tlie  Legislature,  and  such  the  avowed  seutiuieuts  of  a  great 
Parh'anientary  leader  and  a  friend  to  the  colonies,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  a  declaration  of  the  late  Lord  Sheflield,  who 
did  no  more  indeed  than  express  the  decided  oj)iniou  of  almost 
all  the  merchants  and  politicians  of  his  time,  when  he  affirmed 
tiiat  '  THE  ONLY  use  of  American  colonies  or  West  India  islands 

*  is  THE  MONOPOLY  oj' their  consumjJlion,  and  the  carriage  of  their 

*  produce ! ' 

The  attempt  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  reign  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  American  colonies,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  contest  which  ended,  happily  for  them,  and  not 
less  happily  for  ourselves,  in  their  independence.  But  the 
jn'oceedings  regarding  taxation  only  hastened  a  crisis  which 
could  not  have  been  long  averted.  The  colonists  were  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  discontented  with  the  restraints 
imposed  on  their  commerce  ;  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  suppose,  that 
a  great  and  growing  people  would  have  continued  to  submit  to 
Huch  galling  and  vexatious  restrictions.  Emancipation  from 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  was  a  necessary  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  American  colonies.  And  instead  of  I'epining  at 
their  prosperity,  it  should  be  our  proudest  boast.  England 
"was  the  magna  viriim  viater — she  formed  and  bred  the  men  who 
established  this  mighty  empire  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  by 
lier  example  and  her  precepts  that  the  colonists  rose  to  emi- 
jience,  not  by  their  wealth  and  industry  only,  but  by  their  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  cause  of  rational  and  substantial  free- 
dom. Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  in  every  point  of  view 
infinitely  more  for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  England,  to  be 
the  friend  and  ally  of  amighty  progeny  of  freemen,  than  to  be 
wielding  a  barren  and  blood-stained  sceptre  over  millions  of 
discontented  and  rebellious  colonists. 

Llaving  tluis  endeavoured  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  short 
and  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  colonial  system,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
various  advantages  which  this  system  has  been  supposed  to 
confer  on  the  mother  country. 

I.  L  In  entering  upon  this  examination,  it  may  be  proper,  in 
\\\Qjlrd  place,  to  observe,  that  nq  inference  can  fairly  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  tlie  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  exercised  by  the 
mother  country,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  that  monopoly 
being  advantageous  to  her,  imless  it  can,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  it  occasions  no  injury  to  the  colony.  It  nmst  be 
remembered,  that  a  colony  is  not  a  part  of  a  loreign  state  :  It  is 
an  integral  and  constituent  jiart  of  yqur  own  empire ;  and  it  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  sound  policy  to  at- 
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tempt  to  enrich  one  province  or  district  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  The  protection  which  every  government  is  bomul  to 
grant  to  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  ought  not  to  vary  with  the 
varying  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  wliich  they  live. 
Had  Jamaica  been  the.mother  country  and  England  the  colony, 
we  should  certainly  have  tliought,  and  most  justly,  that  our 
distance  from  Jamaica  was  no  reason  at  all  why  we  should  not 
enjoy  an  equality  of  privileges,  or  why  we  should  submit  to  have 
our  energies  cramped  antl  our  commerce  restricted,  for  the 
sake  of  affording  employment  to  a  few  Jamaica  ships  and  manu- 
facturers. This  is  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  we 
should  survey  the  restrictions  on  the  colony  trade.  We  should 
remember,  that  in  whatever  degree  the  monopoly  is  beneficial 
to  ourselves  by  enabling  us  to  sell  dearer  to  the  colonists,  and  to 
buy  cheaper  from  them  than  we  should  otherwise  be  able  to  do, 
it  must  to  the  same  extent  be  injurious  to  them  ;  and  must, 
therefore,  be  entirely  subversive  of  that  equality  of  privileges 
and  protection  which  every  just  and  wise  government  must 
grant  indiscriminately  to  all  who  are  under  its  dominion. 

2.  But  then  we  come,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  question, 
whether  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  be  really  ndvaniageona 
to  the  mother  coimtry.  And  here  we  have  another  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  intimate  connexion  that  always  subsists  between 
the  sound  principles  of  impartial  justice  and  of  ])ublic  wealth. 
That  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  which  every  subject  of 
a  free  country  has  a  just  claim,  can  never  be  encroached  upon 
without  checking  the  progress  of  national  opulence.  The  mono- 
poly  of  the  colony  trade,  instead  of  enriching,  has  really  tended 
to  impoverish  the  nations  who  have  established  colonies.  It  is 
true,  that  the  power  reserved  by  the  mother  country  of  exclusive- 
ly supplying  her  colonists  with  particular  sorts  of  goods,  may, 
when  properly  enforced,  compel  them  to  buy  those  commodi- 
ties from  hei",  which  they  might  otherwise  have  obtained  at  a 
cheaper  rate  from  a  stranger.  But  of  what  advantage  is  this  for- 
ced sale  ?  Every  people  have  some  natural  or  acquired  ca- 
pacity for  the  prosecution  of  certain  branches  of  industry  in 
preference  to  others  ;  and  no  proposition  can  be  more  true,  or 
better  established,  than  that  the  wealth  of  every  people  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted  by  their  confining  their  industry  to 
those  branches  in  which  they  have  a  superiority,  and  exchanging 
their  surplus  produce  in  these,  for  commodities  that  can  be  more 
easily  produced  by  others.  But  the  colonial  monopoly  is  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  this  grand  principle.  If  the  monopoly, 
by  excluding  competition,  occasions  an  artificial  demand  for  our 
c  jmmodltie  s  it  is  obvious  it  must  also  occasion  an  ariijiaal  di- 
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strihulion  of  the  capital  and  lahmtr  of  the  count n)  :  It  must  di- 
vert a  portion  of  them  tVom  some  of  the  naturally  beneficial 
channels  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  flowed,  to  force 
them  into  those  where  there  is  no  real  room  for  them,  and  where 
they  will  be  useless  the  moment  the  monopoly  ceases.  It  is 
quite  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  country  can  ever  be  en- 
riched by  such  means ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  only  advantage  of 
which  the  monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply  can  ever  be  pro- 
ductive. We  say  the  onl^  advantage  ;  for,  it  is  certain  that  if 
the  mother  country  could  furnish  the  colony  with  the  commodi-^ 
ties  she  wants,  as  cheap  as  they  could  be  furnished  by  any  one 
else,  the  identity  of  language,  and  the  various  ties  of  relationship 
subsisting  between  them,  would  always  secure  her  the  exclusive 
command  of  the  colony  market,  independently  altogether  of  any 
artificial  regulations.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  monopoly  is 
either  useless  or  pernicious :  It  is  useless  when  the  mother  coun- 
try can  furnish  the  colony  with  commodities  at  the  same  or  a 
lower  rate  than  others  :  and  when  she  cannot  do  this,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  forcing  a  portion  of  her  capital  and  industry  into 
employments  for  which  she  has  no  peculiar  aptitude,  but  the 
contrary,  is  plainly  and  certainly  pernicious. 

The  consequences  of  the  American  war  have  completely  ve- 
rified the  truth  of  these  remarks.  No  colonies  were  ever  rec- 
koned so  important  and  valuable  as  those  which  now  form  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  With  the  exception  of  Dean 
Tucker,  Dr  Smith,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  politicians  of  this 
■country  and  the  Continent  firmly  believed  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies  would  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  England 
—  that  the  Sun  of  Britain's  glory  would  then  set,  and  forever  ! 
When  the  question  of  independence  was  first  mooted  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  was  indignantly  demanded  —  would  you  ask  a 
mighty  giant  voluntarily  to  shrink  into  a  feeble  and  puny  dwarf  ? 
But  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  high  tone.  In- 
tlependence  could  not  be  refused  :  and  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Has  Great  Britain  fallen  from  the  high  place  she  formerly  oc- 
cupied among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ?  Has  the  emancipation 
of  the  colonies  been  in  the  slightest  degree  prejudicial  to  our 
wealth,  commerce,  or  industry  ?  The  reverse,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  decidedly  the  fact.  We  have  continued  since  the 
peace  of  1784,  to  enjoy  every  previous  advantage  resulting  from 
our  intercourse  with  the  colonies  ;  and  we  have  done  this  with- 
out being  subjected,  as  was  previously  the  case,  to  the  heavy 
expense  of  maintaining  armaments  for  the  defence  of  such  dis- 
tant and  extensive  territories.  The  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties now  annually  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  is  njj-warc/s  of  seven  times  the  value  of  the  commodities 
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exported  to  the  colonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  when  we  had 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  their  supply.  Nor  while  we  can  af- 
ford to  supply  the  Americans  cheaper  than  they  can  manufac- 
ture at  home,  and  cheaper  than  they  can  be  supplied  by  others, 
is  there  the  least  risk  of  our  losing  their  market.  Our  trade 
with  the  United  States,  now  that  they  are  independent,  rests  on 
quite  as  firm  a  basis  as  it  did  when  they  were  subject  to  our  re- 
gulations. So  large  a  proportion  of  the  capital  and  industry  of 
each  particular  country  is  most  profitably  employed  in  produc- 
ing commodities  for  the  market  of  the  other,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  the  trade  will  be  rashly  or  capriciously  interfer- 
ed with.  It  is  not  an  artificial,  but  a  natural  trade :  It  does 
flot  rest  on  the  miserable  foundation  of  bounties  and  prohibi- 
tions, but  on  the  gratification  of  real  wants  and  desires.  And 
as  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  we  may  confi- 
dently predict  that  it  will  become  still  more  productive  of 
wealth,  comfoi'ts,  and  enjoyments. 

3.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  that  a  colonial  trade  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  a  monopoly',  is  entirely  exempted 
from  those  contingencies  and  revulsions  to  which  the  trade  be- 
tween independent  nations  is  necessarily  more  or  less  liable ; 
and  that  the  exclusion  of  competition  always  secures  the  com- 
mand of  the  colony  market.  But  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  forced  exclusion  of  competition  is  really  of  no  advantage, 
but  the  reverse.  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  an  advantage, 
it  is  one  that  can  never  be  reaped  except  from  small  and  easily 
guarded  colonies.  It  is  plainly  impossible,  supposing  that  the 
•United  States  had  continued  to  this  hour  a  dependency  of 
•England,  that  the  most  rigid  and  severe  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusive system  could  have  preserved  us  the  monopoly  of  their 
market,  had  any  competitors  appeared  in  the  field  capable  of 
underselling  us.  The  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain,  though  it 
were  doubled,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  coast  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the  intrusion  of  smug- 
glers; and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Cheap  goods  are  sure  to  make  their  way  through  every  barrier — 
Per  medios  ire  satellites  amant*  All  the  tyrannical  regulations 
and  guarda  costas  of  Old  Spain,  did  not  prevent  her  colonies 
from  being  deluged  with  the  prohibited  commodities  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.     It  is  indeed  quite  childish  to  suppose 

*  Lord  Sheffield  states  distinctly,  that  when  the  American  colo- 
nists found  they  could  import  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  other 
countries  than  from  England,  they  had  veiy  little  difficulty  in  evading 
our  restrictions. — Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  America,  p.  248. 
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that  any  extensive  market  can  ever  be  preserved  by  mere  dint 
of  customhouse  regulations.  They  are  always  productive  of 
injury,  and  never  of  advantage.  And  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
our  command  of  the  American  market  depends  at  this  moment 
on  the  very  same  principle — the  comparative  cheapness  of  ovr 
manufactured  goods,  on  which  it  depended  when  we  had  a  go^ 
vernor  in  every  state :  And  so  long  as  we  preserve  this  single 
advantage,  the  preference  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  will  conti- 
nue, independently  altogether  of  commercial  treaties,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  or  Acts  of  Congress. 

4.  It  has  been  further  urged  in  defence  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem, that  it  ensures  the  regular  and  certain  supply  of  the  mo- 
ther country  with  commodities  w^hich  are  the  exclusive  produc- 
tions of  the  colonies ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  these  becoming 
free,  we  might  be  obliged  to  pay  a  monopoly  price  for  articles 
which  custom  has  now  rendered  indispensable.  This  apprehen- 
sion appears  extremely  futile  and  unfounded.  We  often  hear 
of  the  holders  of  colonial  produce  being  subjected  to  the  great- 
est difficulties,  from  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  foreigners  to 
buy;  but  we  never  yet  heard,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
we  never  shall  hear,  of  their  refusing  to  sell.  It  is  true  that 
France,  and  indeed  the  whole  Continent,  was  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  colonial  produce  during  a  part  of  last  w^ar:  But 
she  was  ill  supplied,  not  because  her  colonies  had  been  con- 
quered by  England,  but  because  of  the  Continental  system  ; — 
because  she  herself  had  resolved  to  exclude  colonial  produc- 
tions from  every  market  in  which  she  had  an  ascendency.  We 
deny  that  a  single  instance  can  be  mentioned  of  a  nation  want- 
ing colonial  produce,  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  being  unable 
to  obtain  any  quantity  she  required.  Prussia  and  Germany, 
though  they  have  neither  ships  nor  colonies,  are  just  as  well 
and  regularly  supplied  as  either  England  or  Holland ;  and 
they  obtain  these  supplies  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  we  ob- 
tain them, — that  is,  by  giving  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labour  in  exchange  for  them.  It  is  a  ra- 
dical  error,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  the  supply  of  colonial  goods 
cafi  be  monopolized.  Sugcir  is  not  a  staple  product  of  the 
West  Indies  only ;  but  of  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Louisiana.  The  same  maybe  said  of  coffee;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  ascertained  that  the  spices,  which  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  an  exclusive  production  of  the  Moluccas,  succeed  equally 
well  in  Cayenne  and  other  places.  The  commodities  whicii  we 
call  Colonial,  ought  in  fact  to  be  called  tropical ,-  for  they  are  to 
be  found  almost  everywhere  between  the  tropics;  and  the  idea 
of  monopolizing  them  is  therefore  wholly  out  of  the  question. 
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5.  We  have  now  gone  over  some  of  the  more  prominent  of 
the  advantages  that  are  usually  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply,  and  have  shown  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  imaginary.  But  there  is  one  on  which  much 
stress  has  latterly  been  laid,  and  which  deserves,  therefore,  a 
more  minute  examination.  It  has  been  said,  that  though  the 
increased  demand,  caused  by  the  forced  -exclusion  of  foreign 
goods  from  the  colonial  market,  for  certain  species  of  com- 
modities produced  by  the  mother  country,  may  not  be  direct- 
ly productive  of  advantage  to  her,  it  is  indirectly  so,  by  enlarg- 
ing the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  and  consequently 
raising  the  rate  of  profit.  But  it  will  be  found  that  this  state- 
ment, how  plausible  soever  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  is 
really  just  as  untenable  as  the  rest.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  RATE  of  profit  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  dcpetident 
on  the  magnitzide  of  the  feld  for  the  employment  of  capital ; 
but  that  it  is  determi?ied  entirely  by  the  productiveness  of  in- 
dustry at  the  time.  Profits  consist  of  the  excess,  or  the  value 
of  the  excess,  of  the  commodities  produced  by  the  expenditure 
of  a  given  quantit}^  of  capital  and  labour,  over  that  original 
amount  of  capital  and  labour,  or  its  value.  It  is  plain  then  that 
they  must  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  mere  extension  of  the 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital,  however  great  that  ex- 
tension may  be.  Suppose,  to  illustrate  this  principle,  that 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  added,  by  a  fiat  of  Provi- 
dence, to  Great  Britain ;  the  effect  that  this  addition  to  the 
soil  of  the  country,  or  to  the  existing  field  for  the  employment 
of  capital,  would  have  on  the  rate  of  profit,  would  depend  en- 
tii'ely  on  the  circumstance,  isjhcthcr  thisneiio  land-jaas  of  the  same^ 
or  of  greater  productive  po'-^er,  than  the  poorest  soils  noxv  under 
cidtivation.  If  it  were  of  the  same  degree  of  productiveness  as 
these  poor  soils,  we  might,  if  we  chose,  expend  300  or  1000 
millions  in  its  cultivation,  but  it  is  obvious  that  no  addition 
would  thereby  be  made  to  the  rate  of  profit.  If  the  farmer  of 
the  worst  land  now  cultivated  gets  a  return  of  10  quarters  or  of 
10/.  for  a  certain  outlay  of  capital,  he  will  evidently  get  just  the 
same  return  if  he  lays  out  the  same  capital  on  any  other  quantity 
of  equally  poor  land.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  new  land  added  to 
the  country  were  o^ greater  j^roductive potsoer  than  the  xvorst  quality 
now  cidlivated,  the  rate  of  profit  would  rise ;  but  it  would  rise, 
not  because  the  field  for  the  investment  of  capital  had  been 
enlarged,  but  because  it  had  become  more  productive — because 
the  same  outlay  of  capital  that  yields  only  a  return  of  10  quar- 
ters or  of  10/.  on  the  last  land  now  cultivated,  would  then  per- 
haps yield  a  return  of  15  quarters  or  of  15Z. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
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this  very  effect — that  it  renders  the  field  for  the  employment  of 
capital  more  productive  as  well  as  more  extensive  :  We  are 
told,  and  tlie  authority  of  Dr  Smith  is  appealed  to  in  support 
of  the  statement,  that  when  new  and  naturally  advantageous 
channels  of  foreign  commerce  are  discovered,  (and  we  shall  con- 
cede that  the  same  reasoning  will  apply,  if  the}'  are  the  result 
of  a  monopoly),  the  merchants  who  first  engage  in  them  rea- 
lize larger  profits  than  ordinary,  and  that  these  larger  profits 
tempt  capitalists  to  withdraw  their  stocks  from  less  lucrative 
employments,  so  that  the  supply  of  commodities  produced  for 
the  home  market  is  diminished ;  which,  as  the  demand  con- 
tinues the  same,  necessarily  occasions  a  general  rise  of  prices 
and  profits.  But,  among  other  services  rendered  by  Mr  Ri- 
cardo  to  the  science  of  political  economy,  he  has  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  statement.  It  is  clear,  that  after  new  channels  of 
commerce  are  opened,  whether  by  means  of  a  monopoly  or 
otherwise,  there  must  either  be  the  same^  a  greater,  or  a  le^s 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
foreign  commodities  than  before.  If,  in  the  Jirst  place,  the 
same  amount  of  revenue  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  these 
commodities  as  before,  there  will  be  just  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  to  lay  out  on  articles  produced  at  home,  and  no  change 
whatever  will  be  occasioned  :  If,  in  the  second  place,  a  greater 
amount  of  revenue  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign 
articles ;  then,  as  there  must  be  a  proportionally  less  demand 
for  articles  produced  at  home,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labour  previously  employed  in  producing  commodi- 
ties for  the  home  market  will  be  set  free,  and  will  henceforth 
be  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodities  sent  abroad 
to  pay  the  greater  amount  of  goods  imported  ;  and  hence  it 
appears,  inasmuch  as  every  increased  demand  for  foreign  pro- 
duce necessarily  brings  along  with  it  the  means  of  procuring 
the  augmented  supply  without  requiring  any  additional  capital, 
that  neither  prices  nor  profits  could  be  affected  by  such  an  in- 
crease :  And  if,  in  the  third  and  last  case,  owing  to  the  greater 
cheapness  of  foreign  produce,  a  less  proportion  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country  should  be  devoted  to  their  purchase,  a  less  a- 
mount  of  capital  would  be  required  to  produce  the  commodities 
exported  to  pay  them ;  and  the  capital  thus  set  free  would,  of 
course,  be  employed  in  producing  the  increased  supply  of  com- 
modities for  the  home  market,  on  which  the  portion  of  revenue 
saved  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities  must,  in  future, 
be  expended.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  case — whether 
the  same,  a  greater,  or  a  less  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  commodities — the  discovery 
or  formation  of  new  channels  of  commerce  cannot  of  itself  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  rate  pf  profit. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  if  foreign  commerce  enables  us  to  im- 
port corn,  or  any  other  article  which  necessarily  enters  into  the 
consumption  of  the  labourer,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can  be 
produced  at  home,  it  will  have  the  effect  to  lower  wages  and 
raise  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  a  result  that 
could  not  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  all  the  colonies  and  countries  in  the  world.  It  does 
rot  depend  ou  exportation,  but  on  importation,— on  liberty 
being  granted  to  import  corn  from  those  •who  can  furnish  it  at  the 
lowest  2)rice,  is:hether  they  he  dependent  colonists  or  independent 
foreigners. 

II.  But  the  colonial  system  has  been  productive  of  other 
and  still  more  serious  disadvantages.  The  double  monopoly 
by  which  the  colonists  are  not  only  obliged  to  buy  all  the  fo- 
reign commodities  they  require  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
countrj',  but  to  sell  their  own  surplus  products  in  them,  could 
not  have  been  made  effectual  had  foreign  competitors  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  these  markets  with  similar  and  cheaper  goods. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  the  colonists  might  be  compelled  to 
dispose  of  their  peculiar  productions  exclusively  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  motJier  country,  the  latter  has  been  compelled 
to  dismiss  all  foreigners  from  them,  and  to  give  the  co- 
lonists the  monopoly  of  her  supply.  It  would  be  impossible, 
for  example,  to  dispose  of  the  sugars  of  Jamaica  and  Barba- 
does  in  London,  were  the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  allowed  to 
come  into  fair  competition  with  them.  The  latter  have,  there- 
fore, been  excluded  ;  and  while  the  British  merchants  have  had 
a  complete  monopoly  of  the  Jamaica  market,  the  Jamaica  mer- 
chants have  had  an  equally  complete  monopoly  of  the  market 
of  Great  Britain.  There  has  thus  been  a  reciprocity  of  injuries, 
and.  not  of  advantages ;  and  the  colony  trade,  instead  of  being  a 
source  of  wealth,  has  been  rendered,  on  both  sides,  a  source  of  po- 
verty, vexation,  and  disgust.  Were  it  not  for  the  perverse,  and 
most  injurious  regulations  to  which  this  system  has  given  rise, 
we  might  supply  ourselves  with  sugar  from  the  East  Indies  or 
South  America,  for  a  great  deal  less  than  it  now  costs  to  buy  it 
from  the  West  India  planters.  This  is  a  much  more  serious 
loss  than  is  generally  supposed.  Sugar  has  become  a  necessa- 
ry equally  indispensable  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  The  quan- 
tity of  West  India  sugar  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
may,  we  believe,  be  taken  on  an  average  at  about  380,000,000 
of  pounds  weight.  And  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown,  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  sugar,  from  the  East  Indies  and  South 
America,  to  the  same  level  with  those  laid  on  West  India  su- 
gars, would  enable  us  to  obtain  as  good  sugar  for  4^d.  per 
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lib.  as  now  costs  6cl.;  but,  taking  the  difference  at  onlj'  Id.  per 
lib.  it  would  make  on  the  above  mentioned  quantity  a  saving  of 
no  less  than  1,583,000/.  a  year  !  * 

*  It  appears  from  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (No.  186,  Session  1825), 
that  the  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1825,  amounted  to 
4,413,147  cwts ;  and  the  total  quantity  exported  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  998,947  cwts.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  3,414,200  cwts.,  or  382,390,400  lib.  for  home  consumption.  It 
appears  also  from  the  same  Paper,  that  the  total  nett  produce  of  the 
duties  derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
1824-,  amounted  to  4,223,241/.  ;  and  the  total  nett  produce  of  those 
derived  from  sugar  consumed  in  Ireland  for  the  same  year,  to  4 18,663/.; 
making  together  an  aggregate  of  4,636,904/. 

A  valuable  little  work,  containing  a  great  variety  of  statistical  de- 
tails, recently  published  by  Mr  Marshall  of  London,  and  entitled, 
*  Statistical  Illustratiotis  of  the  British  Empire, '  gives  the  following 
account  of  the 

Territorial  Extent,  Imports  into  England,  and  Slave  Population  of  the  British 
Colonial  Possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America  in  1823. 
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II  is  contended,  however,  that  when  a  greater  quantity  of 
produce  is  imported  into  any  country  than  is  required  for  its 
use,  and  when  the  syrpkis  is  exported  to  foreignt^rs,  tlie  price 
of  the  portion  sold  at  home  will  be  determined  by  the  price  paid 
for  the  portion  exported.  Now,  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  case  with 
British  sugar.  We  annually  import  about  a.  fourth  part  more  su- 
gar from  our  Colonies  than  is  required  to  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption of  the  empire;  and,  as  the  surplus  is  sent  abroad,  to 
be  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  in  competition  with 
the  sugars  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  prices  of 
sugar  in  the  home  market  must  be  identical  with  them,  and 
that  the  British  consumer  is  not  laid  under  the  disadvantage 
we  have  supposed.  But,  though  the  principle  stated  in  this 
argument  is  sound,  there  is  a  circumstance  overlooked  that  ren- 
ders it  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  case  in  question.  The  truth 
is,  that  British  plantation  sugars  in  bond  always  maintain  a. 
higher  value,  by  several  shillings  a  cwt.,  than  foreign  sugars  of 
the  same  quality;  and  the  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that  we 
allow  a  drawback  on  every  cwt.  of  refined  sugar  exported, 
which  every  one  knows  amounts  to  from  6s.  to  7s.  more 
than  the  duty  payable  on  the  raw  sugar  of  which  it  is  made ; 
and  this  excess  is,  therefore,  ideally  equivalent  to  a  bounty  of 
6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  on  its  exportation.  In  consequence,  we  export 
only  refined  sugars  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  bounty  is  to  enable 
the  refiners  for  exportation  to  give  6s.  or  7s.  a  cwt.  more  for 
the  sugars  bought  by  them  than  they  otherwise  could  give  ;  and 
thus  to  raise,  according  to  the  principle  already  stated,  the 
price  of  all  the  sugar  in  the  market  to  the  same  extent.  We 
have  already  seen,  that  the  aggregate  quantity  of  sugar  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  last  year,  amounted 
to  4,413,147  cwts. ;  and,  supposing  its  price  to  have  been,  as  it 
certainly  was,  advanced  6s.  6d.  a  cwt.  by  the  operation  of  the 
bounty  on  refined  sugar,  it  will  follow,  that  this  bounty  must 
have  cost  the  home  consumers  of  sugar  1,434,000/.,  agreeing 
very  nearly  with  our  previous  estimate. 

A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  most  other 
articles  imported  from  our  colonies.  We  defy  any  one  to 
point  out  a  single  benefit,  of  any  sort  whatever,  derived  by  us 
from  the  possession  of  Canada,  and  our  other  colonies  in  Nojrth 
America.  They  are  productive  of  heavy  expense  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  of  nothing  else.  We  are  well  convinced  that  it  is  a 
moderate  computation  to  affirm,  that  these  province^  have  al- 
ready cost  us  60  or  70  millions  ;  and,  not  contented  with  what 
we  have  done,  we  still  continue  to  lay  three  or  four  times  the 
duty  on  the  timber  of  the  North  of  Europe,  that  we  lay  on  the 
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timber  imported  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  We  are  asto- 
nished that  Messrs  Robinson  and  Huskisson  should  tolerate 
such  a  system.  Not  only  is  it  completely  at  variance  with  all 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  principles  they  have  so  often  professed 
and  acted  upon,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  all 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  has  done  much  to  cripple 
and  destroy  the  advantageous  commerce  we  formerly  carried 
on  with  the  Baltic ;  while  it  adds  greatly  to  the  price,  and  de- 
teriorates the  quality  of  one  of  the  most  important  articles  im- 
ported into  the  country.  And  for  whom  is  this  sacrifice  really 
made  ?  For  whom  are  the  people  of  Britain  made  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  inferior  timber  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Every  man 
of  sense,  whether  in  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  it,  knows,  that  Canada 
must,  at  no  distant  period,  be  merged  in  the  American  re- 
public. And  certainly  John  Bull  discovers  no  very  great  im- 
patience of  taxation,  when  he  quietly  allows  his  pockets  to  be 
drained,  in  order  to  clear  and  fertilize  a  province  for  the  use  of 
his  rival  Jonathan. 

But  even  these  do  not  form  the  only  burdens  imposed  on  us 
by  the  colonial  system.  It  appears,  from  a  Paper  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  copy  of  which  is  subjoined,* 
that  the  mere  military  expense  attending  the  government  of  our 
West  India  and  North  American  colonies,  costs  the  Treasury 


*  Abstract  of  the  actual  Disbursements  of  the  several  Commissaries 
upon  Foreign  Stations,  charged  in  the  Army  Extraordinaries  for 
the  Year  ending  25th  December  1821,  and  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  the  Revenues  collected  in  the  several  Colonies,  and 
other  Expenses  voted  in  the  Array  and  Ordnance  Estimates  for 
that  Year : — 

1.  Canada  .  „  -  . 

2.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

3.  Newfoundland  -  .  - 

4.  Bermuda  ...» 

5.  Bahama  Islands  ... 

6.  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  and  Colonies 

7.  Jamaica  ... 
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of  Great  Britain,  in  time  of  peace,  little  less  than  a  Million  a 
YEAR,  exclusive  of  the  revenue  collected  in  them.  And  tliey  have 
tlie  farther  disadvantage  of  multiplying  the  chances  of  misun- 
derstanding and  contests  with  foreign  powers,  and  of  making  a 
vast  addition  to  the  expense  of  war.  * 

Such  being  the  case  with  respect  to  our  colonial  possessions, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  could  sustain  any  injury  from  the 
total  breaking  up  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  or  even  from  the 
total  and  unconditional  abandonment  of  these  dependencies. 
But  besides  the  statements  on  which  we  have  already  taken  the 
liberty  to  animadvert,  the  advocates  of  the  colonial  system  con- 
tend  that  we  cannot  break  up  the  monopoly ; — they  contend 
that  we  made  a  contract  with  the  West  India  planters,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  buy  the  foreign  products  they  wanted,  exclusive- 
ly in  the  markets  of  England,  on  condition  of  their  having  the 
exclusive  right  to  supply  these  markets  with  colonial  goods ;  and 
that  the  planters  having  embarked  their  capital  on  the  faith  of 
this  contract,  are  entitled  to  claim  its  enforcement.'  Unluckily, 
however,  for  the  West  India  interest,  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this  statement.  The  Parliament  of 
England  never  entered  into  any  contract  of  any  description 
whatever  with  the  planters.  They  passed  certain  acts  regu- 
lating the  colonial  trade,  in  the  same  way  as  they  pass  acts 
in  relation  to  any  other  branch  of  internal  or  external  po- 
licy. But  it  was  not  stipulated  that  these  acts  were  to  continue 
in  force  for  any  specified  time.  Every  one  of  them  might  have 
been  repealed  the  year  after  it  was  enacted ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  many  of  them  have  been  repealed,  and  others  very  much 
modified,  without  any  one  ever  presuming  to  say  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  violated  in  doing  so.  What  should  we  think 
were  the  landlords  to  insist  that  the  Corn-law  of  1815  was  to 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  contract  with  them,  and  that  Par- 
liament was  not  entitled  to  repeal  or  modify  that  law,  with- 
out previously  compensating  them  for  any  loss  they  might  sus- 
tain from  its  abandonment?  Would  not  such  a  monstrous 
doctrine  be  scouted  by  every  man  of  sense  in  the  country  ?  and 
yet  it  is  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than  the  doctrine  of  those 
who  contend,  that  we  are  bound  either  to  continue  the  colonial 

*  *  Exertions,'  says  Lord  Sheffield,  '  must  be  made  somewhere  dur» 

*  ing  war  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  expense  of  defending  the 

*  West  India  Islands,  by  sea  alone,  during  the  last  (American)  tvur,  cost 
'  Britain  a  larger  sum  than  iwidd  purchase  the  fee-simple  of  these  islands. 

*  The  detention  of  our  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  was  a  principal  cause 

*  of  the  loss  of  America.'^ — Observations  on  the  Gommerce  of  America^ 
p.  259, 
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monopoly,  or  to  pay  the  colonists  for  leave  to  abandon  it.  Opi- 
nions such  as  these  are  not  only  wholly  destitute  of  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  but  they  are  subversive  of  every  principle  of  im- 
provement: They  would  go  to  eternize  the  worst  errors  and 
absurdities,  and  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  the  ends  and 
objects  of  government. 

But  the  colonists  farther  contend,  that  although  they  had  no 
right  founded  on  the  principles  now  stated  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  still  we  could  not  deprive  them  of  it  without 
gross  injustice.  They  allege  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  has  placed  them  under  a  relative  disadvantage,  as  com- 
pared with  the  planters  of  Brazil  and  Cuba: — that  it  has  had 
the  effect  to  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  la- 
bour in  our  colonies,  much  above  what  it  is  in  the  colonies  of 
those  powers  who  still  carry  it  on  j  and  that  justice  requires  we 
should  either  force  those  powers  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  or 
restore  the  right  of  carrying  it  on  to  our  own  colonists,  before 
we  open  our  markets  indiscriminately  to  all  who  have  colonial 
products  to  dispose  of.  This  is  certainly  the  strongest  of  all 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  colonists  in  favour  of  their  mo- 
nopoly ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  destitute  of  any  real  weight. 
A  slave  who  has  been  bred  in  the  West  Indies,  who  has  been 
trained  to  habits  of  subordination  and  industry,  is  much  more 
valuable  than  one  who  has  been  newly  imported  from  Africa ; 
and  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that  because  the  latter 
fetches  a  smaller  money  price  than  the  former,  he  is  therefore 
really  cheaper.  The  truth  is,  that  the  disadvantage  under  which 
our  West  India  colonists  labour,  in  coming  into  competition 
with  foreigners,  does  not  originate  in  their  being  prevented 
from  importing  fresh  slaves,  but  in  the  inferior  productiveness 
of  Jamaica,  and  our  other  West  India  islands,  compared  with 
Cuba,  St  Domingo,  or  Brazil.  The  fact  of  this  inferiority  was 
completely  established  by  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Privy 
Council  in  1789;  and  if  we  maintain  the  colonial  monopoly  un- 
til our  colonists  can  raise  sugar  as  cheaply  as  it  may  be  raised 
in  Cuba  or  Brazil,  we  must  maintain  it  until  Px'ovidence  shall 
have  changed  the  soil  of  those  countries  I 

But  conceding  that  it  might,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  improper  and  impolitic  to  admit  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba  into  our  markets,  on  account  of  the  additional  stimulus  it 
might  give  to  the  importation  of  slaves  into  these  countries, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  exclude  the  sugar  of  such 
other  foreign  countries  as  have  interdicted  the  slave  trade- 
Now,  this  is  the  case  with  Columbia,  with  Louisiana,  and  with 
the  colonies  of  Holland.     No  slave  can  be  introduced  into  any 
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of  these  countries;  and  by  allowing  their  sugar  to  be  imported, 
we  shall  be  introducing  the  sound  principle  of  free  and  fair 
competition  in  the  place  of  monopoly,  without  laying  our  own 
colonists  under  any  relative  disadvantage,  and  without  giving 
any  encouragement  to  the  slave  trade ;  while,  if  we  exclude  it, 
it  is  plain  we  do  so,  not  because  we  wish  to  discourage  the 
slave  trade,  but  because  we  wish  to  foster  and  protect  that  mo- 
nopoly which  has  been  productive  of  so  many  evils. 

Not  only,  however,  do  we  exclude  the  sugars  of  the  Dutch 
colonies,  Columbia,  and  Louisiana,  but  we  actually  lay  lOs.  a 
cwt.  of  higher  duties  on  the  sugar  imported  from  our  own  domi- 
nions in  the  East  Indies,  than  on  that  which  is  imported  from 
the  West !  Not  satisfied  with  giving  the  West  India  planters 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  against  foreigners,  we  have 
given  them  a  monopoly  against  our  own  subjects  in  the  East. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  in  condemnation  of  this 
arrangement;  not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  East  In- 
dians have  any  right  whatever  to  be  more  favourably  treated 
than  the  West  Indians ;  but  we  contend  that  they  have  a  clear 
and  undoubted  right  to  be  as  favourably  treated.  To  attempt 
to  enrich  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  former  from  bringing 
their  produce  to  our  market,  or  by  loading  it  with  higher  du- 
ties, is  not  only  to  prefer  the  interests  of  one  million,  and  those 
— we  do  not  say  it  disparagingly  of  the  planters — mostly  slaves, 
to  the  interests  o^  one  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  but  is  totally 
inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  every  principle  of  impar- 
tial justice  and  sound  policy. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  slavery  exists  in  Hindostan  as  well 
as  in  Jamaica,  and  that,  by  reducing  the  duties  on  East  India 
sugar,  and  facilitating  its  cultivation,  by  allowing  Europeans  to 
purchase  and  farm  land,  we  should  not  get  rid  of  the  evil  of 
slavery,  but  would  be  merely  substituting  the  produce  of  one 
species  of  slave  labour  for  another.  Now,  admitting  for  a  mo- 
ment that  this  statement  is  well  founded,  still  it  is  certain,  from 
the  cheapness  of  free  labour  in  Hindostan,  that  no  slaves  ever 
have  been  or  ever  can  be  imported  into  that  country — And  hence 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  substituting  the  sugars  of  the  East  for  those 
of  the  West,  we  should  neither  add  to  the  number,  nor  deteriorate 
the  condition  of  the  existing  slave  population  in  our  dominions, 
while  we  should  save  above  a  million  and  q.  half  \n  the  purchase 
of  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  subverted  a  system  of-monopoly,  and  laid  the  foundations  of 
a  new  and  extensive  intercourse  with  India — a  market  which 
may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  conceivable  extent. 

But   it   is   much    worse  than  idle   to    pretend  to    say    that 
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East  India  sugar  should  not  be  imported,  because  it  is 
raised  by  slaves  as  well  as  that  which  is  imported  from  our  co- 
lonies in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  in  fact  no  room  for  a  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  Hindostan  and  Ja- 
maica. The  former  may  justly  be  said  to  be  freemen  when 
compared  with  the  latter.  Our  readers  are  already  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  work  of  Sir  Henry  Colebrooke, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  East  India  Company's  servants,  will 
serve  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
of  Hindostan.  '  Slavery,'  says  Sir  Henry,  *  is  not  unknown 
in  Bengal.  Throughout  some  districts,  the  labours  of  hus- 
bandry are  executed  chiefly  by  bond  servants.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, the  ploughmen  are  mostly  slaves  of  the  peasants  for 
whom  they  labour;  but,  treated  by  their  masters  more  like 
hereditary  servants  or  like  emancipated  hinds,  than  like 
purchased  slaves,  they  labour  with  cheerful  diligence  and  un^ 
forced  zeal.  In  some  places  also,  the  landholders  have  a 
claim  to  the  servitude  of  thousands  among  the  inhabitants  of 
their  estates.  This  claim,  which  is  seldom  enforced,  and 
which,  in  many  instances,  is  become  quite  obsolete,  is  founded 
on  some  traditional  rights  acquired  many  generations  ago  in 
a  state  of  society  different  from  the  present :  and  slaves  of 
this  description  do,  in  fact,  enjoy  every  privilege  of  a  free- 
man, except  the  name,  or  at  worst  they  must  be  considered 
as  villeins  attached  to  the  glebe,  rather  than  as  bondsmen 
labouring  for  the  sole  benefit  of  their  owners.  Indeed, 
throughout  India,  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  appears  to 
impose  the  duty  of  protection  and  cherishment  on  the  mas- 
ter, as  much  as  that  of  fidelity  and  obedience  on  the  slave  ; 
and  their  mutual  conduct  is  consistent  with  the  sense  of  such 
an  obligation,  since  it  is  marked  with  gentleness  and  indul- 
gence on  the  one  side,  and  with  zeal  and  loyalty  on  the  other.' 
Those  who  can  find  any  thing  in  this  description  similar  to  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  or  who  can  found 
on  it  any  argument  against  allowing  East  India  sugar  to  be 
imported  on  the  same  terms  as  that  of  our  Western  possessions, 
must  certainly  be  endowed  with  very  peculiar  means  of  percep- 
tion, and  very  extraordinary  logical  powers. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  drive  the  West  Indians  from  the  field. 
No  sooner  has  the  fallacy  of  one  set  of  arguments  been  ex- 
posed, than  they  are  ready  with  another.  Not  contented  with 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
is  favourable  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  they  also  contend  that 
it  is  essential  to  its  security  !     They  argue,  that  in  tlie  event  of 
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the  monopoly  being  abolished,  our  markets  would  be  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  foreigners  ;  and  that  these  foreigners  would  naturally 
be  inclined,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  on  which  we  have  so  long 
acted,  to  lay  such  duties  on  articles  exported  in  a  foreign,  as 
compared  with  those  laid  on  articles  exported  in  a  home  ship, 
as  would  cause  the  exclusive  employment  of  the  latter ;  and  that 
our  mercantile  navy  being  thus  crippled,  the  ruin  of  our  ma- 
ritime power  would  inevitably  follow  !  But  if  the  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce  were  quite  free,  the  constantly  operating  principle 
of  competition  would  effectually  prevent  any  foreign  power  from 
attempting  to  act  in  the  way  just  mentioned  ;  and  even  suppos- 
ing a  combination  to  be  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  the  sup- 
plies we  could  derive  from  the  East,  would  render  it  quite  nu- 
gatory and  ineffectual. 

Granting,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  the  colonial  mono- 
poly being  abolished  we  might  be  obliged  to  use  sugar  that 
had  been  imported  exclusively  in  foreign  ships ;  that  would  not 
render  us  in  the  least  degree  disposed  to  question  the  propriety 
of  its  abolition.  It  has  been  usually  supposed,  that  an  extensive 
mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession  of  a  great 
warlike  navy  ;  and  the  most  vexatious  and  injurious  restraints 
have  been  laid  on  commerce  for  the  sake  of  forcing  the  em- 
ployment of  ships  and  sailors.  We  are  satisfied,  however,  that 
this  idea  is  wholly  without  foundation.  All  that  is  required  for 
the  attainment  of  naval  power,  is  the  command  of  convenient 
harbours,  and  of  wealth  sufficient  to  build  and  man  ships. 
.  However  paradoxical  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  neverthe- 
less unquestionably  true,  that  the  tiaxyy  oj  Great  Britain  might 
be  as  formidable  as  it  jk/lv  w,  or,  if  that  lias  desirable,  iif.nitely 
more  so,  though  ice  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  only  use  of  merchant  ships,  in  re- 
spect to  national  defence,  is  the  means  afforded  by  them 
of  breeding  up  and  training  sailors,  who  may  afterwards 
be  made  available  to  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But,  why 
take  this  roundabout  method  ?  Why  not  breed  up  sailors 
directly  in  men-of-war  ?  A  sailor  who  has  been  bred  in  a 
merchantman  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  he  can  be  a  good 
man-of-war  sailor.  But  if  a  sufficient  number  of  men-of-war 
were  always  kept  afloat,  and  manned  wholly  during  peace  with 
able-bodied  seamen,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  by  taking  on  board 
.the  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  allowed  by  the  Admiralty 
,  regulations,  the  supply  of  seamen  might  be  kept  up  during  war  as 
well  as  during  peace,  independently  altogether  of  the  merchant 
service;  at  the  same  time  that  the  crews  would  gain  greatly  in 
discipline  and  efficiency.  Besides,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  that 
until  this  system  is  adopted,  the  great  and  monstrous  evil  of 
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impressment  cannot  possibly  be  got  rid  of-  The  number  of 
sailors  now  on  the  peace  establishment  amounts  to  about  25,000, 
and  there  are  very  near  170,000  seamen  employed  in  the  mer- 
chant service.  *  Now,  suppose  that  a  war  broke  ont,  and  observe 
what  the  effect  must  be.  Instead  of  25,000,  we  shall  then  most 
probably  want  from  70,000  to  80,000  sailors  for  the  fleet.  But, 
instead  of  diminishing,  war  may  probably  increase  the  demand 
for  our  merchant  ships;  nor,  while  we  retain  the  ascendancy  at 
sea,  is  there  any  considerable  prospect  of  its  materially  di- 
minishing it.  Unless,  however,  it  were  to  diminish  the  demand 
Jor  merchantmen  to  the  extent  of  abont  a  half,  it  is  evident  we 
should  not  be  able  to  man  the  fleet  without  resorting  to  impress- 
ment. The  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  additional  sailors  wanted 
for  that  purpose  cannot  be  created  by  the  publication  of  a  de- 
claration of  war.  They  can  only  be  got  from  the  mercantile 
service  ;  and  if  the  merchants  havea  demand  for  them,  recourse 
must  unavoidably  be  had  to  impressment.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  able- 
bodied  seamen  afloat  during  peace,  that  number  ought  to  be 
increased  to  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  thousand ;  and,  if  this  were 
done,  we  should,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  be  able,  by 
sending  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landmen  and  boys  to  sea, 
instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful  and  effective  fleet  as  would 
suffice  to  annihilate  all  those  that  could  possibly  be  opposed  to 
it;  and  we  should  do  this  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  any 
sort  of  compulsion,  and  without  giving  the  slightest  shock  to 
commerce.  The  improvement  of  the  fleet,  the  abolition  of  im- 
pressment, and  the  relief  of  commerce  from  a  multitude  of  op- 
pressive restraints,  are  all  objects  of  vast  national  importance. 
And  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act  on  just  and  fair 
principles — to  keep  an  adequate  number  of  sailors  afloat  during 
peace ;  and,  instead  of  disgracing  the  country,  and  degrad- 
ing the  naval  service  by  filling  his  Majesty's  ships  with  sailors 
kidnapped  from  merchantmen,  and  the  sweepings  of  our  jails, 
to  make  them  nurseries  for  the  instruction  of  the  volunteers. 
who  are  afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

This  plan  has  been  highly  approved  by  many  distinguished 
naval  officers,  and  the  only  objection  worth  alluding  to  that  can  be 
made  to  it  is  founded  on  the  score  of  expense.  But,  though  it 
were  to  cost  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  more  than  the 
present  system,  we  should  think  it  a  very  miserable  species  of  e- 
conomy  to  hesitate  about  incurring  such  an  expense,  to  give  ad- 
ditional force  and  efficacy  to  our  naval  strength,  and  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  injustice  and  misery  caused  by  impressn:kent.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  propose 
■ — ■ . . —  ' '  ■--» 

*  Annual  Finance  Book  for  182i,  p.  309. 
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would  really  be  less  costly  than  that  now  acted  upon.  It  would 
occasion  a  little  more  expense  during  peace ;  but  then  it  would 
not,  as  is  the  case  under  the  present  system,  occasion  any  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  the  sea  service,  or 
have  the  effect  artificially  to  raise  seamen's  wages,  so  as  to  af- 
ford them  some  compensation  for  the  violence  and  unjust  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are   exposed.      *  The  custom   of  impress- 

*  ment,'  says  Sir  Matdievv  Decker,  one  of  the  most  inteUigent 
merchants  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  '  puts  a  free-horn 

*  British  sailor  on  the  footing  of  a  TnrJciJi  slave.     The  Grand 

*  Seignior  cannot  do  a  more  absolute  act,  than  to  order  a  man 

*  to  be  dragged  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run 

*  his  head  before  the  mouth   of  a  cannon;  and,  if  such  acts 

*  should  be  frequent  in  Turkey  upon  any  one  set  of  useful  men, 

*  would  it  not  drive  them  ansoay  to  other  countries^   and  thin  their 

*  numbers  yearly  ?    and  xootdd  not  the  remaining  fe\so  douhle  oi' 

*  triple  their  wages  P — which  is  the  case  of  our  sailors  in  time  of 

*  voar,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  commerced  *  It  might  per- 
haps cost  a  little  more,  though  that  is  an  extremely  doubtful 
point,  to  man  the  fleet  under  the  proposed  plan  ;  but,  as  its 
adoption  would  most  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manning  our  merchant  ships,  and  to  abolish  impress- 
ment, any  expense  incurred  on  the  one  hand  would  be  infinitely 
more  than  compensated  on  the  other. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert  particularly  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  defenders  of  the  colonial  monopoly,  who  tell  us 
that  its  abolition  would  occasion  not  only  the  loss  of  the  market 
the  colonies  afford  for  our  produce,  but  that  we  should  also  lose 
the  large  revenue  we  derive  from  the  commodities  imported  from 
them  I  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  is  so  gross  and  glaring,  as 
hardly  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  We  should  not  certainly 
consume  less  sugar,  coffee,  or  timber,  because  we  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  import  these  articles  from  whatever  markets  we  chose. 
If  we  imported  them  from  foreigners,  then,  as  foreigners  would 
not  send  us  their  products  gratis — though,  if  they  did,  we  pre- 
sume it  would  not  be  thought  a  very  serious  calamity — we 
should  obviously  have  to  export  the  same  quantity  of  goods  to 
them  that  we  now  export  to  the  colonies.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  it  is  the  people  of  Britain  who  pay  the  whole  of  the  four 
millions  a  year  derived  from  the  duty  on  sugar ;  and,  supposing 
the  duty  to  continue  the  same,  and  the  same  quantity  to  be 
consumed,  the  revenue  will  remain  constant,  whether  the  sugar 

*  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,  p.  24, 
ed.  1756. 
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come  from  Java  or  Jamaica.  No  one  has  hitherto  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  affirm  that  the  Chinese  pay  any  portion  whatever  of 
the  three  and  a  Aa//"  millions  a  year  of  duty  derived  from  tea :  But 
it  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  they  did  this,  as  to  say  that 
the  West  Indians  pay  one  single  farthing  of  the  duties  laid  on 
the  commodities  we  are  forced  to  buy  from  them. 

In  every  point  of  view,  then,  in  which  this  subject  can  be 
considered,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  restraints  on  the  colony 
trade  are  alike  impolitic  and  pernicious  ;  and  that  their  aboli- 
tion is  imperiously  called  for  by  a  just  regard  to  the  public  in- 
terests. It  is  indeed  most  probably  true,  that  the  granting  of 
liberty  freely  to  import  colonial  products,  either  from  our  do- 
minions in  Hindostan,  or  from  foreign  markets,  would  be  inju- 
rious to  a  considerable  number  of  our  West  Indian  planters 
and  mortgagees.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  colonial  mono- 
poly should  be  indefinitely  extended.  The  real  effect  of  the 
present  system  is  to  impose  a  heavy  and  most  oppressive  tax 
on  the  consumers  of  colonial  produce  in  great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  a  few  planters  and  merchants — for  they 
are  but  a  few  when  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  community — to 
linger  on  in  a  business  which  they  admit  cannot  support  itself, 
and  which  must,  therefore,  be  essentially  disadvantageous.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  no  wise,  just, 
and  liberal  government,  will  ever  rashly  adopt  any  measure, 
hov/ever  expedient  and  proper  in  itself,  that  might  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  to  injure  a  considerable  class  of  its  subjects. 
Every  change  in  the  public  economy  of  a  great  nation  ought  t6 
be  cautiously  and  gradually  effected.  The  West  Indians  are 
entitled  to  demand  that  a  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed 
them,  either  to  withdraw  entirely  from  their  business,  or  to 
prepare  for  withstanding  the  free  competition  of  foreigners  ; 
and  they  are  also  entitled  to  demand,  that  all  those  restrictions 
which  fetter  their  commerce  with  other  countries,  should  be  re- 
pealed previously  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.  But  this  is  all  the  West  Indians  can  justly 
claim  ;  and  to  grant  them  more,  would  be  to  make  a  wanton 
and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  public. 

But  if  no  change  ought  to  be  suddenly  or  violently  brought 
about,  the  less  delay  ought  to  take  place  in  commencing  the  re- 
turn to  a  better  and  sounder  system.  And  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  changes  lately  introduced  into  the  colonial 
system,  and  detailed  in  one  of  the  Speeches  before  us,  deserve 
very  great  praise.  The  intercourse  that  had  been  maintained 
previously  to  the  American  war  between  oiir  colonies  in  the 
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West  Indies^  and  those  that  now  form  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States,  had  subsequently  been  subjected  to  some  very- 
oppressive  restrictions.  These  had  been  imposed  by  us,  partly 
in  the  view  of  deprivinir  the  United  States  of  the  market  they 
had  had  in  Jamaica  and  our  other  islands  for  provisions  and. 
lumber,  and  partly  in  the  view  of  securing  the  monopoly  of  their 
supply  to  Canada.  These  restraints,  as  well  as  those  on  their 
trade  with  Europe,  had  always  been  loudly  and  justly  complain- 
ed of  by  the  planters.  But  no  adequate  effort  was  made 
to  redress  the  grievance  until  1822,  when  Mr  Robinson, 
who  had  been  struck  with  the  impolicy  of  the  existing  re- 
gulations, set  about  introducing  a  better  system.  For  this 
purpose,  Mr  R.  brought  two  bills  into  Parliament,  which 
were  passed  into  laws, — the  ^/Irst,  permitting  a  free  inter- 
course to  be  carried  on  between  any  countries  in  America 
and  our  colonies,  either  in  the  ships  of'  those  countries  or  in  Bri- 
tish ships ;  and  the  second^  permitting  the  colonies  to  trade  di- 
rectly with  foreign  Europe,  in  articles  of  their  own  growth  and 
production,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  exclusively  in 
British  ships.  This  was  a  very  great  concession  ;  but  then  it 
allowed  a  privilege  to  the  Americans,  or  rather  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  only  being  possessed  of  a  commer- 
cial marine,  which  it  denied  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe;  and 
there  were  also  many  exceptions  to  the  articles  that  could  be 
imported  into  the  colonies  from  America.  We  are  happy, 
however,  to  have  to  state,  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr 
Huskisson  during  the  late  Session  has  remedied  these  de- 
fects. '  I  propose, '  said  Mr  H.,  when  introducing  his  bill, 
'  to   admit   a  free  intercourse   between    all   our   colonies  and 

*  other  countries,  either  in    British   ships,   or  in  the   ships  of 

*  those   countries,  allowing   the   latter   to   import   all    articles, 

*  the    growth,    produce,   or   manufacture    of  the    country    to 

*  which  the  ship  belongs,   and  to  export  from  such  colonies  all 

*  articles  whatever  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  ei- 

*  ther  to  the  country  from  which  such  ship  came,  or  to  any  o- 

*  ther  part  of  the  world ;  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  its  de- 

*  pendencies  only  excepted.'  These  just  and  enlai'ged  views 
have  been  adopted  by  Parliament;  and  the  colonies  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr  Huskisson  for  extending  to  them  the  benefits 
of  the  warehousing  system,  for  the  abolition  of  various  heavy 
charges  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  ships  entering  their 
ports,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  subordinate  and  beneficial  al- 
terations. 

A  great  step  has  thus  been  made  towards  the  total  abolition 
of  the  colony  system.  The  colonists  were  entitled  to  demand, 
that  they  should  be  exclusively  entitled  to  supply  us  with  colo- 
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rial  products,  so  lonsj  as  we  forced  them  to  resort  exclusively 
to  our  markets  for  what  they  had  to  buy.  But  now  that  we 
have  relieved  them  from  these  vexatious  restraints — that  we  al- 
low them  to  resort  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world — they  have 
no  longer  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  monopolj'  of  the  British 
market.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  ministers  will  not  be  treat- 
ing both  parties  impartially  and  fairly,  if  they  stop  where  they 
now  are.  Having  done  so  much,  they  must  do  more.  Having 
deprived  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  colony  market,  they  are  bound  in  consistency,  and  in  justice 
to  the  people  of  Britain,  to  deprive  the  colonists  of  the  mono- 
poly of  the  British  market.  The  ablest  defenders  of  the  mo- 
nopoly system  have  admitted,  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be 
supported  independently  of  the  rest — that  they  must  either  stand 
or  fall  together.  '  The  British  dominions, '  says  Lord  Shef- 
field, *  are  as  vmcli  entitled  to  the  monopolij  of  the  markets  of  the 
'  British  West  Indies,  as  the  latter  are  entitled  to  those  of  the 
^former ;  and  ns:henever  that  monopoly  is  given  up,   it  wfll  be 

*  THE    HIGHEST    ABSURDITY    NOT    TO    OPEN    ALL    THE    BuiTISH 

*  PORTS  TO  FOREIGN  RAW   SUGARS.'  * 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  we  deprive  the  colonists  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  British  maiket,  they  will  no  longer  have  any 
inducement  to  continue  their  connexion  with  u?,  and  that  they 
will  revolt  1  Far,  however,  from  being  injurious,  the  state- 
ments we  have  now  submitted  prove,  beyond  all  question,  that 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  would  be  a  very  great  gain  to  us. 
But  were  it  otherwise,  we  need  be  under  no  alarm  on  that 
head.  Suppose  we  were  to  withdraw  our  fleets  and  troops 
from  Jamaica,  what  would  be  the  state  of  that  colony  in  a 
month  after  ?  We  may  depend  upon  it,  the  colonists  know 
their  own  interest  too  well  ever  to  think  of  dissolving  their  con- 
nexion with  England.  As  long  as  we  choose  to  employ  our 
troops  and  ships  in  the  protection  of  those  who  are  totally  un- 
able to  protect  themselves,  so  long  shall  we  have  abundance  of 
West  India  sugar-gardens  and  charnel-houses. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  that  we 
have  now  stated,  that  we  consider  the  foundation  of  colonial  es- 
tablishments as,  generally  speaking,  inexpedient.  We  enter- 
tain no  such  opinion.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
provided  they  are  placed  in  an  advantageous  situation,  but  to 
the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  industry,  and  the  in- 
terference exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their  domestic 

*  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  p.  260. 
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concerns,  Uiat  wc  ohjcot.  Every  individual  ought  to  have  full 
liberty  to  leave  his  native  country  ;  and  occasions  very  freqnenlly 
occur,  in  which  governments  may  advantageously  interfere  to  set- 
tle emigrants  in  foreign  countries,  and  when  the  soundest  policy 
dictates  the  propriety  of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them 
until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  themselves. 
There  can  be  no  question  whatever  that  Europe  has  been  pro- 
digiously benefited  by  the  colonization  of  America.  The  co- 
lonists carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  language,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  most  civilized  communities  of  the  Old  World,  to 
regions  of  vast  extent  and  great  natural  fertility,  occupied  only 
by  a  few  miserable  savages.  The  empire  of  civilization  has  in 
consequence  been  immeasurably  extended  :  And  while  the  ex- 
perience afforded  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities 
placed  under  such  novel  circumstances,  has  served  to  elucidate 
and  establish  many  most  important  and  fundamental  principles 
in  government  and  legislation,  Europe  has  been  enriched  by 
the  vast  variety  of  new  products  America  has  afforded  to  sti- 
mulate the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to  reward  the  pa- 
tient hand  of  industry. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  de- 
rived from  the  colonization  of  America,  they  are  trifling 
compared  to  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  European 
powers  only  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  avoided  encum- 
bering themselves  with  the  government  of  extensive  territo- 
ries three  thousand  miles  distant.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
new  era  is  already  begun — Novtis  saclorum  nascitur  ordo !  The 
monopoly  of  the  trade  of  America  is  now  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  independence  almost  achieved.  From  Canada  to  Cape  Horn, 
every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adventurers  from  Europe ;  and 
a  boundless  field  has,  in  consequence,  been  opened,  for  the  re- 
ception of  our  surplus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous 
employment  of  European  arts,  capital,  and  skill.  The  pro- 
gress of  America  is  no  longer  problematical.  She  must  con- 
tinue, for  centuries  to  come,  to  advance  with  giant  steps  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  The  prodigious  extent  of  her  fertile 
and  unoccupied  lands,  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  her  cli- 
mate, the  variety  of  her  natural  productions,  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  her  inland  navigation,  the  capaciousness  and  safety  of 
her  harbours,  all  conspire  to  secure  her,  for  a  very  long  period, 
against  those  revulsions  and  contingencies  which  are  always  af- 
fecting old  settled  and  fully  peopled  countries,  and  mark  her 
out  as  the  seat  of  future  opulence,  science,  and  civilization. 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  84.  U 
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Art.  II.     Joannis  Miltoni,  Afigli^  de  Doch'ina  Christiana  lihri 
I    duo  2)Osthu7ni.     A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone.     By  John  Milton,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  by  Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.  A.  &c. 
&c.     1825. 

nPowARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  Mr  Lemon,  Deputy 
-*-  Keeper  of  the  State  Papers,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches among  the  presses  of  his  office,  met  with  a  large  Latin 
manuscript.  With  it  were  found  corrected  copies  of  the  foreign 
despatches  written  by  Milton,  while  he  filled  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary, and  several  papers  relating  to  the  Popish  Trials  and  the 
Rye-house  Plot.  The  whole  was  wrapped  up  in  an  envelope, 
superscribed  '  To  Mr  Skinner^  Merchant.''  On  examination,  the 
large  manuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost  Essay  on  the  Doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  which,  according  to  Wood  and  Toland, 
Milton  finished  after  the  Restoration,  and  deposited  with  Cyriac 
Skinner.  Skinner,  it  is  well  known,  held  the  same  political  opi- 
nions with  his  illustrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  Mr 
Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may  have  fallen  under  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Government  during  that  persecution  of  the  Whigs 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  general  seizure  of  his  papers,  this 
work  may  have  been  brought  to  the  office  in  which  it  has  been 
found.  But  whatever  the  adventures  of  the  manuscript  may 
have  been,  no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
great  Poet. 

Mr  Sumner,  who  was  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  edite 
and  translate  the  treatise,  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in 
a  manner  honourable  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character.  His 
version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  elegant ;  but  it  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  clearness  and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound  with  in- 
teresting quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit  of  really  eluci- 
dating the  text.  The  preface  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  sensi-^ 
ble  and  candid  man,  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and 
tolerant  towards  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the  fame  of  Milton. 
It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works,  well  written, — though  not  exactly 
in  the  style  of  the  Prize  Essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  elaborate  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  no  scru- 
pulous purity,  none  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  which  charac- 
terizes the  diction  of  our  academical  Pharisees.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  polish  and  brighten  his  composition  into  the  Ciceror 
nian  gloss  and  briUiaiicy.     He  does  not  in  short  sacrifice  sense 
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and  spirit  to  pedantic  refinements.     The  nature  of  his  subject 
compelled  him  to  use  many  words 

'  That  would  have  made  QuintiHan  stare  and  gasp. ' 
But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  Latin  were 
his  mother  tongue ;  and  where  he  is  least  happy,  his  failure 
seems  to  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not  from  the 
ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  What  Denham  with  great  felicity 
says  of  Cowley,  may  be  applied  to  him^  He  wears  the  garb, 
but  not  the  clothes  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the  traces  of  a  power- 
ful and  independent  mind,  emancipated  from  the  influence  of 
authority,  and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth.  He  professes  to 
form  his  system  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  his  digest  of  Scrip- 
tural texts  is  certainly  among  the  best  that  have  appeared.  But 
he  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  inferences  as  in  his  citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  opinions  which  he  avows  seem  to 
have  excited  considerable  amazement ;  particularly  his  Arian- 
ism,  and  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Yet  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  any  person  could  have  read  the  Paradise 
Lost  without  suspecting  him  of  the  former ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  life,  ought 
to  be  much  starded  at  the  latter.  The  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  might,  we  think, 
have  caused  more  just  surprise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  these  points.  The 
book,  were  it  far  more  orthodox,  or  far  more  heretical  than  it 
is,  would  not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the  present  generation. 
The  men  of  our  time  are  not  to  be  converted  or  perverted  by 
quartos.  A  few  more  days,  and  this  Essay  will  follow  the  De- 
Jeimo  Popuii  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper  shelf.  The 
name  of  its  author,  and  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
its  publication,  will  secure  to  it  a  certain  degree  of  attention. 
For  a  month  or  two  it  will  occupy  a  few  minutes  of  chat  in 
every  drawing-i'oom,  and  a  few  columns  in  every  magazine ; 
and  it  will  then,  to  borrow  the  elegant  language  of  the  play- 
bills, be  withdrawn,  to  make  room  for  the  forthcoming  novel- 
ties. 

We  wish  however  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  transient 
as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  The  dexterous  Capu- 
chins never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  a  saint, 
till  they  have  awakened  the  devotional  feelings  of  their  auditors, 
by  exhibiting  some  relic  of  him — a  thread  of  his  garment,  a 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  blood.     On  the  same  princi- 
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pie,  we  intoncl  to  take  advantage  of  the  late  interesting  disco- 
very, and,  while  this  memorial  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say  something  of  his  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities.  Nor,  we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our 
readers  blame  us  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  turn  for 
a  short  time  from  the  topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all 
love  and  reverence,  the  genius  and  virtues  of  John  Milton,  the 
poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  the  glory  of  English  li- 
terature, the  champion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  Poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known ;  and  it  is  of  his 
poetry  that  we  wish  first  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  of 
the  civilized  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned  among  the  great- 
est masters  of  the  art.  His  detractors,  however,  though  out- 
voted, have  not  been  silenced.  There  are  many  critics,  and 
some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath  to  extol 
the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet.  The  works,  they  acknow- 
ledge, considered  in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among  the 
noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  But  they  will  not  al- 
low the  author  to  rank  with  those  great  men  who,  born  in  the 
infancy  of  civilization,  supplied,  by  their  own  powers,  the  want 
of  instruction,  and,  though  destitute  of  models  themselves,  be- 
queathed to  posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it 
is  said,  inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  an 
enlightened  age ;  he  received  a  finished  education  ;  and  we 
must  therefore,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers, 
make  large  deductions  for  these  advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the  re- 
mark may  appear,  that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with 
more  unfavourable  circumstances  than  Milton.  He  doubted, 
as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether  he  had  not  been  born  *  an  age 
too  late. '  For  this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we  believe,  un- 
derstood the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic.  He  knew 
that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no  advantage  from  the  civiliza- 
tion which  surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had 
acquired  ;  and  he  looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the 
ruder  age  of  simple  words  and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  neces- 
sarily declines.  Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great  works 
of  imagination  which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not 
admire  them  the  moi'e  because  they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  most  wonderful  and  splendid 
proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age. 
We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that  most  or- 
thodox article  of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  gene- 
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rally  the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  excep- 
tion. Surely  the  uniformity  of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a 
corresponding  uniformity  in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason  from  the  progres-s 
of  the  experimental  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The 
improvement  of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent 
in  collecting  materials,  ages  more  in  separating  and  combining 
them.  Even  when  a  system  has  been  formed,  there  is  still  some- 
thing to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  generation  enjoys  the 
use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and  transmits 
it,  augmented,  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.  In  these 
pursuits,  therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and,  even  when  they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their 
pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual  powers,  speedily  surpass 
them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has  read  Mrs 
Marcet's  little  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy,  could  teach 
Montague  or  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelli- 
gent man  may  now,  by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years 
to  mathematics,  learn  more  than  the  great  Newton  knew  after 
half  a  century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculpture. 
Still  less  is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement 
rarely  supplies  these  arts  with  better  objects  of  imitation.  It 
may  indeed  improve  the  instruments  which  are  necessary  to  the 
mechanical  operations  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  the 
painter.  But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is  best  fitted 
for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like  individuals, 
first  perceive,  and  then  abstract.  They  advance  from  particu- 
lar images  to  general  terms.  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  en- 
lightened society  is  philosophical,  that  of  a  half-civilized  people 
is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  effect  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  intellectual  operations,  a  change  by  which  science  gains 
and  poetry  loses.  Generalization  is  necessary  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  the  creations  of  the 
imagination.  In  proportion  as  men  knov/  more  and  think 
more,  they  look  less  at  individuals  and  more  at  classes. 
They  therefore  make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.  They 
give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images,  and  personified  quali- 
ties instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better  able  to  analyze  hu- 
man nature  than  their  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the 
business  of  the  poet.  His  office  is  to  pourtray,  not  to  dissect. 
He  n)ay  believe  in  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury.  He  may 
refer  all  human  actions  to  self-interest,   like   Helvetius,  or  he 
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may  never  think  about  the  matter  at  all.  His  creed  on  such 
subjects  will  no  more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so  called, 
than  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting 
the  lacrymal  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood  will  affect 
the  tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shake- 
speare had  written  a  book  on  the  motives  of  human  actions,  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one. 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained  half 
so  much  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees.  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an 
lago  ?  Well  as  he  knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  their 
elements,  would  he  have  been  able  to  combine  those  elements 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man, — a  real,  living,  indivi- 
dual man  ? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry, 
without  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  anything  which  gives 
so  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry 
we  mean,  not  of  course  all  writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good 
writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  com- 
positions which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
By  poetry  we  mean,  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of  do- 
ing by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  co- 
lours. Thus  the  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines  uni- 
versally admired  for  the  vigour  and  felicity  of  their  diction,  and 
still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  just  notion  which  they 
convey  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled. 
*  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.' 
These  are  the  fruits  of  the  '  fine  frenzy  '  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  poet, — a  fine  frenzy  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth  in- 
indeed,  is  essential  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness. 
The  reasonings  are  just ;  but  the  premises  are  false.  After  the 
first  suppositions  have  been  made,  every  thing  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent ;  but  those  first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  creduli- 
ty which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the 
most  imaginative.  They  abandon  themselves  without  reserve 
to  every  illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly  presented  to 
their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  effect  of  reality.  No 
man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Ham- 
let or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor  Red 
Riding-hood.     She  knows  that  it  is  all  false,  that  wolves  can- 
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not  speak,  that  there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite 
of  her  knowledge  she  believes ;  she  vi^eeps,  she  trembles ;  she 
dares  not  go  into  a  dark  room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of 
the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagi- 
nation over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children  with  a  greater  va- 
riety of  ideas.  It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we 
may  expect  to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. In  an  enligtened  age  there  will  be  much  intelligence, 
much  science,  much  philosophy,  abundance  of  just  classification 
and  subtle  analysis,  abundancce  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abun- 
dance of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones, — but  little  poetry.  Men 
will  judge  and  compare;  but  they  will  not  create.  They  will 
talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  enjoy  them.  But  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their  ruder  ances- 
tors, the  agony,  the  ecstacy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The  Greek 
Rhaphsodists,  according  to  Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer 
without  almost  falling  into  convulsions.*  The  Mohawk  hardly 
feels  the  scalping- knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song.  The 
power  which  the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Germany  exer- 
cised over  their  auditors  seems  to  modern  readers  almost  mira- 
colous.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  community, 
and  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its  improve- 
m.ents.     They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a  ma- 
gic lantern  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And,  as 
the  magic  lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its 
purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age.  As  the  light  of 
knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  of 
certainty  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of 
probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments 
of  the  phantoms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter. 
We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible  advantages  of  reality  and  de- 
ception, the  clear  discernment  of  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment of  tiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a 
great  poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces 
the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  know- 
ledge which  has  perhaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  su- 
periority. His  very  talents  will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His 
difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits 
which  are  fashionable  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  pro- 

*  See  the  Dialogue  between  Socrates  and  lo. 
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ficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigour  and  acti* 
vity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and 
exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  ni:in,  or  a  njodern 
ruin.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  talents,  intense  la- 
bour, and  long  meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle  against 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  emploj'ed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely 
in  vain,  but  with  dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  poet  has  ever  triumphed  over 
greaterdifficulties  than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  education. 
He  was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had  stu- 
died all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical  literature  :  he  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  every  language  of  modern  Europe  from 
which  either  pleasure  or  information  was  then  to  be  derived; 
He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  later  times  who  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse.  The 
genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order ;  and  his 
poems  in  the  ancient  language,  though  much  praised  by  those 
who  have  never  read  them,  are  wretched  compositions.  Cow- 
ley, with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity,  had  little  ima- 
gination :  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his  classical  diction  compa- 
rable to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of  Johnson  is  against 
us  on  this  point.  But  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insensible  to  the 
Augustan  elegance,  and  was  as  ill  qualified  to  judge  between 
two  Latin  styles  as  a  habitual  drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine- 
taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched, 
costly,  sickly,  imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found 
in  healthful  and  spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on  which 
this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general  as  ill  suited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower  pots  of  a  hot-house 
to  the  growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
should  have  written  the  Kpistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderfuh 
Never  before  were  such  marked  originality,  and  such  exquisite 
mimicry  found  together.  Indeetl,  in  all  the  Ljitin  poems  of 
Milton  the  artificial  manner  indispensable  to  such  works  is 
admirably  preserved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  richness  of 
his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  give  to  them  a  pe- 
culiar charm,  an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class.  They 
remind  us  of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who 
composed  the  cohort  of  Cnibriel : 

*  About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

'  The  unarmed  youth  of  lieavtn.      But  o'er  their  heads 

'  Cclejstial  armoury,  tiliieid,  helm,  and  spear, 

■  Hung  bright,  with  diamond  flaming  and  \yiih  gold.' 
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We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for  wliicli  the  genius 
of  Milton  ungirds  itself,  without  catching  a  ghnipse  of  the  gor- 
geous and  teirible  panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear. 
The  strength  of  his  imagination  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
So  intense  and  ardent  was  the  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it  not  only 
was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  its  fuel,  but  penetrated 
the  whole  superincumbent  mass  with  its  own  heat  and  radi- 
ance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete, 
examination  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long 
been  agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages, 
the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  numbers,  and  the  excellence 
of  that  style  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  pa- 
rodist to  degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  perfection  the 
idiomatic  powers  of  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  an- 
cient and  every  modern  language  has  contributed  something 
of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music.  In  the  vast  field  of  criticism. 
on  which  we  are  entering,  innumerable  reapers  have  already^ 
put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that  the  ne- 
gligent search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded  with  a 
sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton,  is 
the  extreme  remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which 
it  acts  on  the  reader.  Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by 
what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  suggests,  not  so  much  by 
the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which 
are  connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through 
conductors.  The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand 
the  Iliad.  Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  I'equires  from 
him  no  exertion ;  but  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  and 
sets  his  images  in  so  clear  a  fight  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
blind  to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  compre- 
hended or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  cooperate 
with  tluit  of  the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture 
or  play  lor  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves 
others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He  strikes  the  key-note,  and  ex- 
pects his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  I'he  ex- 
pression in  general  means  nothing,  but,  applied  to  the  writings 
of  Milton,  it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  in-» 
cantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its  obvious  meaning  than  in 
its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are  words 
of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pvonouncetl,  than  the 
past  is  present,  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty 
itarL  at  once  iulo  existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  mo- 
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mory  give  up  their  dead.  Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence ; 
substitute  one  synonyme  for  another,  and  the  whole  effect  is  de- 
stro3'ed.  The  spell  loses  its  power ;  and  he  who  should  then 
hope  to  conjure  with  it,  would  find  himself  as  much  mistaken 
as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying  '  Open 
*  Wheat, '  '  Open  Barley, '  to  the  door  wiiicli  obeyed  no  sound 
but  '  Open  Sesame  ! '  The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his 
attempt  to  rewrite  some  parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  we  may  remark,  that  scarce- 
ly any  passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally 
known,  or  more  frequently  repeated,  than  those  which  are  lit- 
tle more  than  muster-rolls  of  names.  They  are  not  always 
more  appropriate  or  more  melodious  than  other  names.  But 
they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  first  link 
in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place 
of  our  infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  ef- 
fect wholly  independent  of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  transports 
us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history.  Another  places  us  among 
the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a  distant  country.  A  third 
evokes  all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood,  the  school- 
room, the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A 
fourth  brings  before  us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous 
romance,  the  trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the 
quaint  devices,  the  haunted  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the 
achievements  of  enamoured  knights,  and  the  smiles  of  rescued 
princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  peculiar  manner  more 
happily  displayed  than  in  the  Allegro  and  the  Penseroso.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language  can  be 
brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of  perfection.  These  poems 
differ  from  others  as  ottar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose 
water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin  diluted  mixture. 
They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints 
from  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  him- 
self.    Every  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  Canto. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are  works,  which, 
though  of  very  different  merit,  offer  some  marked  points  of  re- 
semblance. They  are  both  Lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  Plays. 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composition  so  essentially 
dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode.  The  business  of  the  dra- 
matist is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appear 
but  his  characters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his  person- 
al feelings,  the  illusion  is  broken.     The  effect  is  as  unpleasant 
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as  that  which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the  voice  of  a 
prompter,  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter.  Hence  it  was, 
that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  perform- 
ances. They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by 
the  friend  of  children,  Mr  Newberry,  in  which  a  single  move- 
able head  goes  round  twenty  different  bodies ;  so  that  the  same 
face  looks  out  upon  us  successively,  from  the  uniform  of  a  hus- 
sar, the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  all  the 
characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  frown 
and  sneer  of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instant.  But  this 
species  of  egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself, 
without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  endea- 
voured  to  effect  an  amalgamation  ;  but  never  with   complete 
success.     The  Greek  Drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Sam- 
son was  written,  sprung  from  the  Ode.     The  dialogue  was  in- 
grafted on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of  its  character. 
The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  cooperat- 
ed with  the  circumstances  under  which  Tragedy  made  its  first 
appearance,     ^schylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.     In 
his  time,  the  Greeks  had  far  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than 
in  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that  im- 
mense superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in  the  arts,  which,  in 
the  following  generation,   led   them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with 
contempt.     From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should  seem, 
that  they  still  looked  up,   with  the  veneration  of  disciples,   to 
Egypt  and  Assyria.     At  this  period,  accordingly,  it- was  natural 
that  the  literature  of  Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Orien- 
tal style.     And  that  style,  we  think,  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 
works  of  Pindar  and  ^schylus.    The  latter  often  reminds  us  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.     The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and 
diction,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas. 
Considered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd  :  considered  as  cho- 
ruses, they  are  above  all  praise.     If,  for  instance,  we  examine 
the  address  of  Clytemnestra  to  Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or 
the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the  principles  of 
dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  tliem  as  monstrous. 
But,  if  we  forget  the  characters,   and  think  only  of  the  poetry, 
we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and 
magnificence.     Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic 
as  was  consistent  with  its  original  form.     His  portraits  of  men 
have  a  sort  of  similarity  ;  but  it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a  paint- 
ing, but  of  a  bas-relief.     It  suggests  a  resemblance ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  an  illusion.     Euripides  attempted  to  carry  the  re- 
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form  furtliGr.  But  it  wjis  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps 
l)eyond  any  powers.  Instead  of  correctintr  what  was  bad,  he 
<lestroyed  what  was  excellent.  He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts, 
bad  sermons  for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides  highly ;  much 
more  highly  than,  in  our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed  the  ca- 
resses which  this  partiality  leads  him  to  bestow  on  '  sad  Elec- 
tra's  poet,'  sometimes  remind  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Fairy- 
land kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  veneration  for  the  Athenian,  whether  just 
or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Samson  Agonistes.  Had  he  taken 
iEschyhis  for  his  model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
lyric  inspiration,  and  poured  out  {nofuseiy  all  the  treasures  of 
his  mind,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  pro- 
prieties which  the  nature  of  the  woik  rendered  it  impossible  to 
preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things  in  their  own  na- 
ture inconsistent  lie  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have  fail- 
ed. We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a 
good  play.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a 
good  ode.  The  conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  al- 
kali mixed,  neutralize  each  other.  We  arc  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe  dig- 
nity of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  the 
opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives 
so  striking  an  effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it, 
we  confess,  the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as 
the  Samson  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It 
is  certainly  the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in 
any  language.  It  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess, 
as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to 
the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  he  had  here  no 
Euripides  to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  lite- 
rature of  modern  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  ve- 
neration which  he  entertained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and 
Roman  poetry,  consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  re- 
collections. The  faults,  moreover,  of  his  Italian  predecessors, 
were  of  a  kind  to  which  his  mind  had  a  deadly  antipathy.  He 
could  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald  st^ie: 
But  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His  Muse  had  no 
objection  to  a  russet  attire :  But  she  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  finery  of  Guarini,  as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a 
chinniey-swcejier  on  May- day.  Whatever  ornaments  she  wears 
are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  (hizzling  to  the  sight,  but  capable 
of  stundintj  the  scvercbt  test  of  the  crucible. 
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Milton  attended  in  tlie  Comus  to  the  distinction  Avhich  lie 
neglected  in  the  Samson.  He  made  it  wiuit  it  ought  to  be,  es- 
sentially lyrical,  and  dramatic  only  in  semblance.  He  has  not 
attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  that  specios  of  composition  ;  and  he  has  therefore 
succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The  speeches' 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliliques ;  and  he  who  so  reads  theni 
will  be  enraptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and 
their  music.  The  interruptions  of  the  dialogue,  however,  im- 
pose a  constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  illusion  of  the 
reader.  The  finest  passages  are  those  which  are  lyric  in  form 
as  well  as  in  spirit.  '  I  should  much  commend, '  says  the  ex- 
cellent Sir  Henry  Wotton  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  '  the  tragical 

*  part,  if  the  lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorique 

*  delicacy  in  your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  must  plainly 

*  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing  parallel  in  our  lan- 

*  guage. '  The  criticism  was  just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes 
from  the  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  fronr 
the  labour  of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that  he 
rises  even  above  himself.  Then,  like  his  own  Good  Genius 
bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds  of  Thyrsis,  he  stands 
forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty  ;  he  seems  to  cry  ex- 
ultingly, 

*  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run, ' 
to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the 
Elysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of 
nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky  wings  of  the  zephyr  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides.  * 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which  we 
would  willingly  make  a  few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly 
would  we  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  admirable 

*  '  There  eternal  summer  dwells. 

And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedared  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew, 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true), 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound. ' 
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poem,  the  Paradise  Regained,  which,  strangelj'  enough,  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the  blindness 
oFthat  parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the 
offspring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistaken  in 
preferring  this  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost, 
we  must  readily  admit.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  superiority 
of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Regained  is  not  more  de- 
cided than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every 
poem  which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  But  our  limits 
prevent  us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length.  We  hasten  on 
to  tliat  extraordinary  production  which  the  general  suffrage  of 
critics  has  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  human  compositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modern  times  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  Paradise  Lost  is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  of 
Milton,  in  some  points,  resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he  has 
treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner.  We  cannot,  we  think, 
better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet, 
than  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt  differed  from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico. 
The  images  which  Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves  :  —  they 
stand  simply  for  what  they  are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  signi- 
fication which  is  often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent,  than  on 
what  they  remotely  suggest.  However  strange,  however 
grotesque,  may  be  the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes 
to  describe,  he  never  shrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives 
us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sound,  the  smell  the  taste; 
he  counts  the  numbers ;  he  measures  the  size.  His  similes 
are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those-  of  other 
poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain 
business-like  manner,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the 
objects  from  which  they  are  drawn,  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem,  but  simply 
in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the 
reader  as  it  is  to  himself.  The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which 
led  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell,  were  like  those 
of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige  on  the  south  of  Trent. 
The  cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at  the 
monastery  of  St  Benedict.  The  place  where  the  heretics  were 
confined  in  burning  tombs,  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of 
Aries  ! 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim 
intimations  of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The 
English  poet  has  never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
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He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage 
the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length,  floating  many  a  rood, 
equal  in  size  to  the  earth-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the  sea- 
monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When  he 
addresses  himself  to  battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands 
like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas ;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast 
with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in  which  Dante  has  described 
the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nimrod.     *  His  face  seemed   to  me  as 

*  long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome;  and  his 

*  other  limbs  were  in  proportion  ;  so  that  the  bank,  which  con- 

*  cealed  him  from  the  waist  downwards,  neverthless  showed  so 

*  much  of  him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  at- 

*  tempted  to  reach  to  his  hair. '  We  are  sensible  that  we  do 
no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the  Florentine  poet.  But 
Mr  Gary's  translation  is  not  at  hand  ;  and  our  version,  however 
rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante. 
Milton  avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indis- 
tinct but  solemn  and  tremendous  imagery, — Despair  hurrying 
from  couch  to  couch  to  mock  the  wretches  with  his  attendance, 
Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but  in  spite  of  supplications, 
delaying  to  strike.     What  says  Dante  ?     '  There  was  such  a 

*  moan  there,  as  there  would  be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July 

*  and  September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the 

*  Tuscan  swamps,  and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  together ; 

*  and  such  a  stench  was  issuing  forth  as  is   wont  to  issue  from 

*  decayed  limbs. ' 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of  set- 
tling precedency  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his  own 
department  is  incomparable  ;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has, 
wisely  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted  to  exhibit  his  pe- 
culiar talent  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is 
a  personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eyewitness  and  earwitness  of 
that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has  heard  the  tor- 
mented spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the 
dusky  characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope, 
who  has  hidden  his  face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who 
has  fled  from  the  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia 
and  Diaghignazzo.  His  own  hands  have  grasped  the  shaggy 
sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  mountain  of 
expiation.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purifying 
angel.  The  reader  would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredu- 
lous disgust,  unless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veraci- 
ty, with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors,  with  the  greatest  pr.ecisioa 
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and  multiplicity  in  its  details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this 
respect  differs  from  thai  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures  of  Amadis 
differ  from  those  of  Gulliver.  The  author  of  Amadis  would 
have  made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  mi- 
nute particulars  which  wive  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift, 
the  nautical  observations,  the  affected  delicacy  about  names,  the 
official  documents  transcribed  at  full  length,  and  all  the  un- 
meaning gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out  of  no- 
thing, and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at  being 
told  that  a  man  who  lived,  nobody  knows  when,  saw  many  very 
strange  sights,  and  we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves  to  the  illu- 
sion of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel  Gulliver,  surgeon, 
now  actually  resident  at  Rotherhithe,  tells  us  of  pygmies  and 
giants,  flying  islands  and  philosophizing  horses,  nothing  but  such 
circumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a  single  moment  a 
deception  on  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works  the 
ngency  of  supernatural  beings,  Milton  has  succeeded  best. 
Here  Dante  decidedly  yields  to  him :  And  as  this  is  a  point  on 
which  many  rash  and  ill  considered  judgments  have  been  pro- 
nounced, we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The 
most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophize 
too  much.  Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to 
spirits  many  functions  of  which  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But 
these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by  eminent  names,  origi- 
nate, we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
poetry. 

What  is  spirit?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the  portion  of 
spirit  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted?  We  observe  certain 
phenomena.  We  cannot  explain  them  into  material  causes. 
We  therefore  infer  that  their  exists  something  which  is  not  ma- 
terial. But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define 
it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  symbols. 
We  u?e  the  word  ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing;  and  the 
business  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet 
uses  words  indeed  ;  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  his 
art,  not  its  objects.  They  are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dis- 
pose in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the  mental  eye. 
And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  more  entitled  to 
be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas,  and  a  box  of  colours  to 
be  called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They  must  have 
images.     The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and 
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nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other  principle. 
The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, worshipped  one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of 
having  something  more  definite  to  adore,  produced,  in  a  few 
centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd  of  Gods  and  Goddesses. 
In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious  to 
exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these 
transferred  to  the  Sun  the  worship  which,  speculatively,  they 
considered  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continued  struggle  between 
pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  teiTible  sanctions,  and 
the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary 
causes  which  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
Christianity  spread  over  the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever 
acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more  powerfully  than  this  feel- 
ing. God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible, 
attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so  no- 
ble a  conception  :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from 
words  which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before 
Deity  embodied  hi  a  human  form,  walking  among  men,  partak- 
ing of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over 
their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross, 
that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the  Aca- 
demy, and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor, 
and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust  1 
Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle 
v/hich  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new 
Paganism.  Patron  saints  assumed  the  offices  of  household 
gods.  St  George  took  the  place  of  Mars.  St  Elmo  consoled 
the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  Virgin 
Mother  and  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The 
fascination  of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that  of  ce- 
lestial dignity ;  and  the  homage  of  chivalry  was  blended  with 
that  of  religion.  Reformers  have  often  made  a  stand  against 
these  feelings  ;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partial 
success.  The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  Cathedrals 
have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  en- 
shrined in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that 
in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doctrines,  we  are  afraid, 
must  generally  be  embodied  before  they  can  excite  a  strong  pub- 
lic feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the 
most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than 
for  the  most  important  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer,  that  no  poet,  who  should 
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aifect  tliat  metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton 
has  been  blamed,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure.  Still, 
however,  there  was  another  extreme  which,  though  far  less 
dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men 
are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions. 
The  most  exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can  produce  no 
illusion,  when  it  is  employed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once 
perceived  to  be  incongruous  and  absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an 
age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  their  under- 
standings as  miglit  break  the  charm  which  it  was  his  object  to 
throw  over  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of 
the  indistinctness  and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often 
been  reproached.  Dr  Johnson  acknowledges  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  him  to  clothe  his  spirits  with  material 
forms.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  he  should  have  secured  the  consist - 
'  ency  of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and 
'  seducing  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts. '  This  is 
easily  said  ;  but  what  if  he  could  not  seduce  the  reader  to 
drop  it  from  /n's  thoughts  ?  What  if  the  contrary  opinion  had 
taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as  to  leave  no 
room  even  for  the  quasi-belicf  which  poetry  requires?  Such  we 
suspect  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet 
to  adopt  altogether  the  material  or  the  immaterial  system.  He 
therefore  took  his  stand  on  the  debateable  ground.  He  left  the 
whole  in  ambiguity.  He  has  doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  But,  though  philoso- 
phically in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poe- 
tically in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other  writer 
would  have  found  impracticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The  pecu- 
liar art  which  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  cir- 
cuitously,  through  a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of 
intimating  more  than  he  expressed,  enabled  him  to  disguise 
those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world,  ought 
to  be  at  once  mysterious  and  picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is 
so.  That  of  Dante  is  picturesque,  indeed,  beyond  any  that 
ever  was  written.  Its  effect  approaches  to  that  produced  by 
the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  mystery.  This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  right  side,  a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  his  poem,  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description 
necessarj'.  Still  it  is  a  fault.  His  supernatural  agents  excite 
an  interest;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which  is  proper  to  supei'- 
natural  agents.  We  feel  that  we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts 
ami  demons,  without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.  We  could, 
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like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily  in  their 
company.  His  angels  are  good  men  with  wings.  His  devils 
are  spiteful  ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are  merely  liv- 
ing men  in  strange  situations.  The  scene  which  passes  be- 
tween the  poet  and  Facinata  is  justly  celebrated.  Still  Facinata 
in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facinata  would  have  been 
at  an  auto  da  fe.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
first  interview  of  Dante  and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it,  but  a 
lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet  austere  composure,  the  lover 
for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful,  but  whose  vices  she  repro- 
bates ?  The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would 
suit  the  streets  of  Florence,  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
of  Purgatory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other 
writers.  His  Fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations. 
They  are  not  metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked 
men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They  have  no  horns,  no  tails, 
none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock.  They  have 
just  enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  intelligible  to 
human  beings.  Their  characters  are,  like  their  forms,  marked 
by  a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated 
to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  ^schylus  may  best  bear 
a  comparison  with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.  The 
style  of  the  Athenian  had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something 
of  the  vagueness  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental  character;  and 
the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in  his  mythology.  It 
has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally 
find  in  the  superstitions  of  Greece.  All  is  rugged,  barba- 
ric, and  colossal.  His  legends  seem  to  harmonize  less  with 
the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porticoes  in  which  his  country- 
men paid  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Light  and  Goddess  of  Desire, 
than  with  those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite, 
in  which  Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hin- 
dostan  still  bows  down  to  her  seven-headed  idols.  His  favour- 
ite gods  are  those  of  the  elder  generations — the  sons  of  heaven 
and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling 
and  an  upstart, — the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexorable  Furies. 
Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus, 
half  fiend  half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  im- 
placable enemy  of  heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Satan  of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same 
impatience  of  control,  the  same  ferocity,  the  same  unconquer- 
able pride.  In  both  characters  also  are  mingled,  though  in  very 
different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous  feelings.     Pro- 
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metheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He  talks  too 
much  of  his  cliaiiis  and  his  uneasy  posture  :  he  fe  rather  too 
much  depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to  depend 
on  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of 
his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  release  will 
surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of  another  sphere. 
The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived 
without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exidts.  Against 
the  sword  of  Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against 
the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against 
the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  unintermittetit  misery,  his  spirit 
bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate  energies,  requir- 
ing no  support  from  any  thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope 
itself! 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add, 
that  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree 
taken  its  character  from  their  moral  qualities.  They  are  not 
egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncracies  on  their 
readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  modern 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of 
the  inexperienced,  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their 
minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose 
works  have  been  more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  colour- 
ed by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
loftiness  of  thought;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
every  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery.  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.  The 
melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was  not,  as 
far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  exter- 
nal circumstances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor  glory, 
neither  the  conflicts  of  earth,  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dis- 
pel it.  It  twined  every  consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its 
own  nature.  It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian  soil  of  which 
the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  perceptible  even  in 
its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  He- 
brew poet,  '  a  land  of  darkenss,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the 
light  was  as  darkness  ! '  The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours 
all  the  passions  of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinges 
with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of 
the  Eternal  Throne  !  All  the  portraits  of  him  are  singularly  cha- 
racteristic. No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  noble  even  to  rug- 
gedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  check,  the  haggard  and  woful 
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stnre  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip, 
and  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sen- 
sitive to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman,  and  a  lover — and,  like 
Dante,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He 
had  survived  his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  party.  Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he 
had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into  life,  some  had  been 
taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  carried  into  foreign 
climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression  ;  some  were 
pining  in  dungeons;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on 
scaffolds.  That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the 
Act  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind^ 
deserted  poet,  and  held  him  up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  pro- 
fligate court  and  an  inconstant  people  I  Venal  and  licentious 
scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a 
pandar  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  public.  It  was  a  loathsome  herd — which 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Comus, 
grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial  half  human,  dropping  with 
wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and  reeling  in  obscene  dances. 
Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like  the  chaste  lady  of  the 
Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — tobe  chattered  at,  and  point- 
ed at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Gob- 
lins. If  ever  despondency  and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any 
man,  it  might  have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength 
of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor 
gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic  afflictions,  nor  political 
disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor  neglect,  had 
power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equa- 
ble. His  temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  tem- 
per which  no  sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it 
was,  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he  returned  from  his  tra- 
vels, in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  widi 
literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes,  such  it 
continued  to  be — when,  after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
which  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless  and  dis- 
graced, he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die  ! 

Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a 
time  of  life  when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general 
beginning  to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which  they  have 
not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and  disappointment,  he  adorned 
it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  moral   world.     Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had  a 
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finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  external 
objects,  or  loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and 
flowers,  the  songs  of  nightingales,  the  juice  of  summer  fruits, 
and  the  coolness  of  shady  fountains.  His  conception  of  love 
unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  haram,  and  all  the 
gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet 
aiFection  of  an  English  fire-side.  His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the 
miracles  of  Alpine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy 
land,  are  embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations. 
The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  unchilled  on  the  verge  of  the  ava- 
lanche. 

Traces  indeed  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be 
found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the 
Sonnets.  Those  remarkable  poems  have  been  undervalued  by 
critics  who  have  not  understood  their  nature.  They  have  no 
epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Fiii- 
caja  in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of 
Petrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  majestic  records  of  the 
feelings  of  the  poet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his 
diary  would  have  been.  A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the 
city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown 
out  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream,  which,  for  a  short  time  re- 
stored to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave  had  closed 
for  ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effort,  shaped  them- 
selves into  verse.  The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style 
which  characterize  these  little  pieces,  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
Antholog}',  or  perhaps  still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the  English 
Liturgy — the  noble  poem  on  the  Massacres  of  Piedmont  is 
^trictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the  oc- 
casions which  gave  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  interesting. 
But  they  are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety 
and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
a  parallel.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  safe  to  draw  any  de- 
cided inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer,  from  passages 
directly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities  which  we  have  ascribed 
to  Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strongly  marked  in  those  parts 
of  his  works  which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  distin- 
guishable in  every  page,  and  impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose 
and  poetry,  English,  Latin  and  Italian,  a  strong  family  like- 
ness. 

His  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  a  spirit  so  high,  and  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived 
at  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind  ; 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  conflict  between  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanes — liberty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudice.     That 
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great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for  no  single 
land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  Avere  staked  on  the 
same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were 
first  proclaimed  those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  work- 
ed their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  American  forests,  which 
have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other,  have  kindled  an  imquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed,  and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a 
strange  and  unwonted  fear  ! 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  existence, 
Milton  was  the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary  champion. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his  public  conduct. 
But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a  large  portion  of 
liis  countrymen  still  think  it  unjustifiable.  The  civil  war,  in- 
deed, has  been  more  discussed  and  is  less  understood,  than 
any  event  in  English  history.  The  Roundheads  laboured  un- 
der the  disadvantage  of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained 
so  bitterly.  Though  they  were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies 
were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  they  had  done  their  utmost  to 
decry  and  ruin  literature  ;  and  literature  was  even  with  them, 
as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best 
book  on  their  side  of  the  question  is  the  charming  memoir  of 
Mrs  Hutchinson.  May's  History  of  the  Parliament  is  good  ; 
but  it  breaks  off  at  the  most  interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  very  foolish  and  violent ;  and 
most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  espoused  the  same  cause, 
Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  can- 
dour or  by  skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritative 
and  the  most  popular  historical  works  in  our  language,  that  of 
Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume.  The  former  is  not  only  ably 
written  and  full  of  valuable  information,  but  has  also  an  air  of 
dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes  even  the  prejudices  and  er- 
rors with  which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume,  from  whose 
fascinating  narrative  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are 
still  contented  to  take  their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much, 
that  he  hated  liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  religion — 
and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the  dexterity  of  an 
advocate,  while  affecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  condem- 
ned, according  as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles  I.  shall 
appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  that 
interesting  and  most  important  question.     We  shall  not  argue 
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it  on  general  grounds ;  we  shall  not  recur  to  those  primary 
principles  from  which  the  claim  of  any  government  to  the  obe- 
dience of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced ;  it  is  a  vantage-ground 
to  which  we  are  entitled  ;  but  we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are, 
on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority,  that  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those  ancient 
knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against 
all  enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage  of  sun 
and  wind.  We  will  take  the  naked  constitutional  question. 
We  confidently  affirm,  that  every  reason  which  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  may  be  urged  with  at 
least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Charles  venture  to  say  that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his 
son.  He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say 
in  name  and  profession, — because  both  Charles  himself  and  his 
miserable  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured  the  innocent  badges 
of  Popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjection 
of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substance, 
a  childish  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for 
the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a  stupid  and  ferocious 
intolerance.  This,  however,  we  wave.  We  will  concede  that 
Charles  was  a  good  Protestant;  but  we  say  that  liis  Protestantism 
does  not  make  the  slightest  distinction  between  his  case  and 
that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often  been  grossly 
misrepresented,  and  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while  they 
profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names  and  gi'eat  actions 
of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose  than 
in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In 
every  venerable  precedent,  they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and 
take  only  what  is  accidental :  they  keep  out  of  sight  v.hat  is 
beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public  imitation  all  that  is  defective. 
If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example,  there  be  any  thing  un- 
sound, these  flesh-flies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct,  and 
dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  They  cannot  always 
prevent  the  advocates  of  a  good  measure  froni  compassing  their 
end;  but  they  feel,  with  their  prototype,  that 

'  Their  labours  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil. ' 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the  Revolu- 
tion,  these  people  are  utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of  u 
tyrant,  the  solemn   recognition  of  popular  rights,  liberty,  se^ 
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curity,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothing  with  them.  One  sect 
there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate  temporary  causes,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part  of 
the  empire  there  was,  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that  at  that 
time  its  misery  was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery 
to  our  freedom  !  These  are  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which 
the  politicians  of  whom  we  speak  love  to  contemplate,  and  which 
seem  to  them,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in  some  degree  to 
palliate  the  good  which  it  has  produced.  Talk  to  them  of  Na^ 
pies,  of  Spain,  or  of  Souih  America  !  they  stand  forth,  zealots 
for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right — which  has  now  come  back  to 
us,  like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alius  of  Legiti- 
macy. But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ireland  !  Then  William 
is  a  hero.  Then  Somers  and  Shrewsbury  are  great  men.  Then 
the  Revolution  is  a  glorious  era  !  The  very  same  persons,  who, 
in  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving  every 
wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  Whigs  of  that  period, 
have  no  sooner  crossed  St  George's  Channel,  than  they  begin  to 
fill  theirbumperstothegloriousandimmortalmemory.  They  may 
truly  boastthat  they  look  not  at  men  but  at  measures.  So  that  evil 
be  done,  they  care  not  who  does  it — the  arbitrary  Charles  or  the 
liberal  W'^illiam,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  or  Frederick  the  Pro-? 
testant !  On  such  occasions  their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon 
upon  their  candid  construction.  The  bold  assertions  of  these 
people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large  portion  of  the  public  with 
an  opinion,  that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  that  the  Revolution  was  essentially  a  Protestant 
Jlevolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor  can  any  person  who 
has  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times  than 
is  to  be  found  in  Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that,  if  James 
had  held  his  own  religious  opinions  without  wishing  to  make  pro- 
selytes, or  if,  wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional  influence  for  that 
purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have  been  invited 
over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own  meaning. 
And,  if  we  may  believe  them,  their  hostility  wsls  primarily  not  tQ 
Popery  but  to  'ryranny.  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because 
he  was  a  Catholic ;  but  they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  Crown, 
because  they  thought  them  likely  to  be  tyrants.  The  ground 
on  which  they,  in  their  famous  Resolution,  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  was  this,  '  that  James  had  broken  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom. '  Every  man,  therefore,  who  ap-; 
proves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold,  that  the  breach  of 
JundametUal  laws  on  the  jmrt  oj  the  Sovereign,  justifies  resist- 
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ance.     The  question  then  is  thib-.     Had  Charles  I.  broken  the 
fundamental  laws  of  Ensrland  ? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  refuses  cre- 
dit, not  merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against  Charles 
by  his  opponents,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists, 
and  to  the  confessions  of  the  King  himself.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  any  historian  of  a7iy  party  who  has  related  the 
events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accession 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  had  been  a  continued 
course  of  oppression  and  treachery.  Let  those  who  applaud 
the  Revolution  and  condemn  the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act  of 
James  IL  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  a  single  article 
in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  Houses  to 
William  and  Mar}^,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have 
violated.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends, 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  Legislature,  raised  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  quartered  troops  on  the  people 
in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.  Not  a  single  session 
of  Parliament  had  passed  without  some  unconstitutional  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The  right  of  petition  was  grossly 
violated.  Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwar- 
ranted imprisonments,  were  grievances  of  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
currence. If  these  things  do  not  justify  resistance,  the  Re- 
volution was  treason  :  if  they  do,  the  Great  Rebtllion  was 
laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  measures?  Why,  after 
the  King  had  consented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so 
many  oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  Parliament  continue  to 
rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk  of  provoking  a  civil  war?  ''J'he 
Ship-money  had  been  given  up.  The  Star- Chamber  had  been 
abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent  convoca- 
tion and  secure  deliberation  of  Parliaments.  Why  not  pursue 
an  end  confessedly  good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  means  ? 
We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Wh}'  was 
James  driven  from  the  throne  ?  Why  was  he  not  retained  upon 
conditions  ?  He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free  Parliament,  and  to 
submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  praise 
our  forefathers,  whopreferred  a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession, 
a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  intestine 
v/ar,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however 
restricted,  of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parliament 
acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise. 
They  could  not  trust  the  King.  He  had  nodoubt  passed  salutary 
laws.  But  what  assurance  had  they  that  he  would  not  breakthem  ? 
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He  had  renounced  oppressive  jirerogatives.  But  where  was 
the  security  that  he  would  not  resume  them  ?  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  whom  no  tie  could  bind,  a  man  wlio  made  and  broke 
promises  with  equal  facility,  a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a 
hundred  times  pawned — and  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger 
ground  than  the  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James 
pan  be  compared,  for  wickedness  and  impudence,  to  the  conduct 
of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  Lords 
and  Commons  present  him  with  a  bill  in  v/hich  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  his  power  are  marked  out.  He  hesitates  ;  he 
evades  ;  at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five  subsidies. 
The  bill  receives  his  solemn  assent.  The  subsidies  are  voted. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved,  than  he  returns  at  once  to 
all  the  arbitrai'y  measures  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  aban- 
don, and  violates  all  the  clauses  of  the  very  Act  which  he  had 
been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights, 
which  were  theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inherit- 
ance and  by  recent  purchase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious  King 
who  had  recognised  them.  At  length  circumstances  compelled 
Chai'les  to  summon  another  Pai'liament :  another  chance  was 
given  them  for  liberty.  Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they 
had  thrown  away  the  former?  Were  they  again  to  be  cozen- 
ed by  le  lloi  le  veut  ?  Were  they  again  to  advance  their  mo- 
tley on  pledges  which  had  been  forfeited  over  and  over  again  ? 
Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  tp  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange  for  another 
mmieaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  departure,  till, 
after  ten  years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  Prince 
should  again  require  a  supply,  anil  again  repay  it  with  a  per- 
jury? '1  hey  were  compelled  to  choose  whether  they  would 
trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  W^e  think  that  they  chose 
wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Cliarles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  male- 
factors against  whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  ge- 
nerally decline  all  controvers}'  about  the  facts,  and  content 
themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  character.  He  had  so 
many  private  virtues  !  And  had  James  II.  no  private  virtues? 
AVas  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves 
being  judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues?  And  what,  after  all, 
are  the  virtues  ascribed  to  Charles  ?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more 
sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully  as  weak  and  narrow- 
minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household  decencies  which 
half  the  tomb-stones  in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie  be- 
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neath  ibem.  A  good  father  !  A  good  Jiusband  ! — Ample  apo- 
logies indeed  for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and 
falsehood  ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation-oath — 
and  we  are  told  that  he  kept  his  marriage-vow  !  We  accuse 
him  of  having  given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions 
of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of  ])relates — and 
the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his  knee  and  kiss- 
ed him  !  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration,  promised  to  observe  them — and  we  are  inform- 
ed that  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  I  It  is  to  such  considerations  as  these,  together  with 
liis  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard, 
that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with  the 
present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  com- 
mon phrase,  a  good  man  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily 
conceive  a  good  man  and  an  ininatural  father,  or  a  good  man 
and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot,  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  con- 
duct in  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations.  And  if,  in 
that  relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  de- 
ceitful, we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spite 
of  all  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a 
topic  on  which  the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling. 
Ifi  they  say,  he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors.  If  he  violated 
their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been 
accurately  defined.  No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  im- 
puted to  him,  which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tu- 
dors.  This  point  Hume  h^s  laboured,  with  an  art  which  is  as 
discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admirable  in  a 
forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and  decisive. 
Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had  re- 
nounced the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  and  he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He 
was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against  his  own 
recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superfiur 
pus  to  dwell  upon  them.  But  those  who  have  observed  how 
much  the  events  of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood, will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  simply.  It  is  a 
f,"ase  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  the  strongest. 
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The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to  take 
issue  on  the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content  them- 
selves with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which 
public  commotions  necessarily  ^ive  birth.  They  bev/ail  the 
unmerited  fate  of  Strafford.  They  execrate  the  lawless  vio- 
lence of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of  the 
preachers.  Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  re- 
velling on  the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry  ;  upstarts,  enriched 
by  the  public  plunder,  taking  ])ossession  of  the  hospitable  fire- 
sides and  hereditary  trees  of  the  old  gentry  ;  boys  smasliin^- 
the  beautiful  windows  of  Cathedrals  ;  Quakers  riding  naked 
througli  the  market-place;  Fifth-monarchy-men  shouting  for 
King  Jesus  ;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the 
fate  of  Agag ; — all  these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  offspring  of  the 
Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter. 
These  charges,  were  they  infinitely  more  important,  v/ould  not 
alter  our  opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made  us  to  differ 
from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the  sceptres  of  Branden- 
burgh  and  Braganza.  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  "were  produced  by 
the  civil  war.  They  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the 
acquisition  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  the 
Devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves. 
Are  the  miseries  of  continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the 
struggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism  ? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under  an  into- 
lerant and  arbitrary  system  could  subvert  that  system  without 
acts  of  cruelty  ancl  folly,  half  the  objections  to  despotic  power 
would  be  removed.  We  should,  in  that  case,  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  at  least  produces  no  pernicious  effects  on 
the  hitellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  people.  We  deplore 
the  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But  the  more  vio- 
lent the  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution 
ivas  necessary.  The  violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  th?  people :  and  the 
ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will  be  proportioned  to  the 
oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.  The  rulers  in  the 
church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  they  had  sown.  They 
had  prohibited  free  discussion — they  had  done  their  best  to 
keep  the  people  unacquainted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights. 
The  retribution  was  just  and  natural.  If  they  suffered  from  po- 
pular ignorance,  it  was  because  they  had  themselves  taken  away 
the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed  with  blind  fury, 
it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally  blind  submission. 
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It  is  the  character  of  such  revohitions  that  we  always  see  the 
worst  of  them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  for  some  time  free, 
they  know  not  how  to  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine 
countries  are  always  sober.  In  climates  where  wine  is  a  rarity, 
intemperance  abounds.  A  newly  liberated  people  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Xeres. 
It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation  first  find  them- 
selves able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  ex- 
pensive luxury,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon, 
however,  plenty  teaches  discretion  ;  and  after  wine  has  been  for 
a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they  become  more  temperate  than 
they  liad  ever  been  in  their  own  country.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom,  mo- 
deration, and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects  are  often  atrocious 
crimes,  conflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  points  the  most  clear, 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this 
crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the 
scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice :  they  point  to  the  fly- 
ing dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  fright- 
fid  irregularity  of  the  whole  appearance  ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn 
where  the  promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  found  ?  If  such 
miserable  sophisms  were  to  prevail,  there  would  never  be  a 
good  house,  or  a  good  government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who  by  some  mysteri- 
ous law  of  her  nature,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, in  the  form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who 
injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  disguise,  were  for  ever  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed. 
But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful 
and  celestial  form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their 
steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealth, 
made  them  happy  in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  *  Such  a  spi- 
rit is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a  hateful  reptile. 
She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in 
disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her  !  And  happy  are  those  who, 
having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her  degraded  and  frightful  shape, 
shall  at  length  be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty 
and  her  glory  1 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  acquired 
freedom  produces — and  that  cure  is  freedom  !  When  a  prison- 
er first  leaves  his  cell,  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day : — he  is 
unable  to  discriminate  colours,  or  recognise  faces.     But  the  re- 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  Canto  43. 
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medy  is,  not  to  remand  him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to  accustom 
him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may 
at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half 
blind  in  the  house  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they 
will  soon  be  able  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason. 
The  extreme  violence  of  opinions  subsides.  Hostile  theories 
correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth  cease  to 
conflict,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of  jus- 
tice and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it 
down  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be 
free  till  they  are  fit  to  use  their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  wor- 
thy of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  who  resolved  not  to  go  into  the 
water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim  1  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty 
till  they  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait 
for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  which  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  in  spite 
of  much  that  was  ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their 
associates,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Public  Liberty.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  personal  parti- 
cipation in  any  of  the  blameable  excesses  of  that  time.  The 
favourite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  King.  Of  that  ce- 
lebrated proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still  we  must 
say,  in  justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who  concurred  in 
it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  em.inent  person  who 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imputa- 
tions which,  for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  cast  upon  the  Regicides.  We  have  throughout 
abstained  from  appealing  to  first  principles — v/e  will  not  ap- 
peal to  them  now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel  case 
of  the  Revolution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  Execution  of  the  father  and  the  Deposition  of  the 
son  ?  What  constitutional  maxim  is  there,  which  applies  to  the 
former  and  not  to  the  latter  ?  The  King  can  do  no  wrong.  If  so, 
James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  could  have  been.  The  mi- 
nister only  oufjht  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Sove- 
reign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jeffries  and  retain  James  r  1  he 
person  of  a  King  is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  consi- 
dered sacred  at  the  Boyne?  To  discharge  cannon  agaijist  an 
army  in  which  a  King  is  known  to  be  posted,  is  to  approach 
pretty  near  to  regicide.  Charles  too,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  was  put  to  death  by  men  who  had  been  ex- 
asperated by  the  hostilities  of  several  years,  and  who  had 
sever  been  bound  to  him  by  any  other  tie  than  that  which 
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was  common  to  them  with  all  their  fellow-citizens.  Those 
who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced  his  army,  who 
alienated  his  friends,  who  first  imprisoned  him  in  his  palace, 
and  then  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  very 
slumbers  by  imperious  messages,  who  pursued  him  with  fire  and 
suord  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  who  hanged, 
drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  attainted  his  innocent 
heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters  !  When  we  re- 
flect on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
same  pel'sons  who,  on  the  fifth  of  November  thank  God  for 
wonderfully  conducting  his  servant  King  William,  and  for 
making  all  opposition  fall  before  him  until  he  became  our  King 
and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  contrive  to  be 
afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on 
themselves  and  their  children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execution  of  Charles  ; 
not  because  the  constitution  exempts  the  King  from  responsi- 
bility, for  we  know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excellent, 
have  thtir  exceptions  ;  nor  because  we  feel  any  peculiar  interest 
in  iris  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  describes  him 
with  perfect  justice  as  '  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  mui*derer,  and  a 
'  public  enemy  ; '  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  mea- 
sure was  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it 
removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage  :  His  heir,  to  whom  the 
allegiance  of  every  Royalist  was  instantly  transferred,  was  at 
large.  The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  perfectly  re- 
coiiciled  to  the  father  :  They  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to 
the  son.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  also,  contemplated 
tiiat  proceeding  with  feelings,  which,  however  unreasonable,  no 
government  could  safely  venture  to  outrage. 

But,  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regicides  blameable, 
that  of  Milton  appears  to  us  in  a  very  difi'ercnt  light.  The 
deed  was  done.  It  could  not  be  inidone.  The  evil  was  in- 
curred ;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small  as  possible. 
We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the  po- 
pular opinion  :  but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  wishing  to 
change  that  opinion.  The  very  feeling  vvhich  would  have  re- 
strained us  from  committing  the  act,  would  have  led  us,  after  it 
imd  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servi- 
lity and  superstition.  For  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish 
that  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while  the  people  disapproved 
of  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should  also  have 
wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  any 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justification  of  Milton,  the 
book  of  Salmasius  would' furnish  it.     That  miserable  perform- 
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fince  is  now  witli  justice  considerwl  only  ns  a  bencon  to  word-' 
catchers  who  wish  to  become  statesmen.  The  celebrity  of  the 
man  who  refuted  it,  the  '  iEnefie  rtiagni  dextra, '  gives  it  hll  its 
fame  with  the  present  generation.  In  that  age  the  state  of 
things  was  different.  It  was  not  then  fully  Undeivstood  how- 
vast  an  interval  separates  the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the 
political  philosopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  a  treatise 
which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic,  attacked  the 
fundamental  principles  of  all  free  governments,  must,  if  suffered 
to  remain  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most  pernicious  effect 
on  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject  oii 
which  the  enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dvvell — his  conduct  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastic 
votary  of  liberty  should  accept  office  under  a  military  usurper, 
seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  extra- 
ordinary. The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He 
never  seems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at  first  fought 
sincerely  and  manfully  for  the  Parliament,  and  never  deserted 
it,  till  it  had  deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  it 
was  not  till  he  found  that  the  ^qw  members  who  remained  after 
so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expulsions,  were  desirous  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only  in  trust, 
and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy. 
But  even  when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitu- 
tion far  more  perfect  than  any  which  liad  at  that  time  been  known 
in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  representative  system  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  extorted  praise  even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For 
iiimself  he  demanded  indeed  the  first  place  in  the  common- 
wealth; but  Vvith  povvcrs  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadtholder,  or  an  American  President.  He  gave  the  Parlia- 
ment a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the 
whole  legislative  authority — not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto' 
on  its  enactments.  And  he  did  not  require  that  tlie  Chief  Magis-i 
tracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
of  aggrandizing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not  lose  by 
comparison  with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Plad  his  modera-i 
tion  been  met  by  corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  tliat  he  would  have  overstepped  the  line  which  he  had 
traced  for  himself.  But  when  he  found  that  his  Parliaments 
questioned  the  authority  under  which  they  met,  and  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted  power  whieii' 
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was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  personal  safety',  then,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  he  adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromwell  were 
at  first  honest,  though  we  believe  that  he  was  driven  from  the  no- 
ble course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  by  the  almost  ir- 
resistible force  of  circumstances,  though  we  admire,  in  common 
with  all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability  and  energy  of  his  splen- 
did administration,  we  are  not  pleading  for  arbitrary  and  law- 
less power,  even  in  his  hands.  We  know  that  a  good  constitu- 
tion is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot.  But  we  suspect, 
that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  religious  and 
political  enmities  rendered  a  stable  and  happy  settlement  next  to 
impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not  between  Cromwell  and  libertjv 
but  between  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  That  Milton  chose 
well,  no  man  can  doubt  who  fairly  compares  the  events  of  the 
protectorate  with  those  of  the  tlnrty  years  which  succeeded  it, — 
the  darkest  and  most  disoraceful  in  the  Enfjlish  annals.  Crom- 
well  was  evidently  laying,  though  in  an  irregular  manner,  the 
foundations  of  an  admirable  system.  Never  before  had  reli- 
gious liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  been  enjoyed  in  a 
greater  degree.  Never  had  the  national  honoiu'  been  better; 
upheld  abroad,  or  the  seat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home. 
And  it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  stopped  short  of 
open  rebellion,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  liberal  and' 
magnanimous  usurper.  The  institutions  which  he  had  es- 
tablished, as  set  down  in  the  Instrument  of  Government, 
and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were  excellent.  His 
practice,  it  is  true,  too  often  departed  from  the  theory  of 
these  institutions.  But,  hatl  he  lived  a  few  years  longei?,  it 
is  probable  that  his  institutions  would  have  survived  him,  and 
that  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with  him.  His  powej? 
had  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices.  It  was  upheld 
only  by  his  great  personal  qualities.  Little,  therefore,  was  to 
be  dreaded  from  a  second  Protector,  unless  he  were  also  a  se- 
cond Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which  followed  his  decease 
are  the  most  complete  vindication  of  those  who  exerted  them~ 
selves  to  uphold  his  authority.  For  his  death  dissolved  tbe  whole 
frame  of  society.  The  army  rose  against  the  Parliament,  the 
different  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other.  Sect  raved 
against  sect.  Party  plotted  against  party.  The  Presbyterians,, 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  revenged  on  the  Independents,  sacrifi- 
ced their  own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their  old  principles.^ 
Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past,  or  requiring  one  stipu- 
lation for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the  feet 
of  the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 
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Then  came  tliose  clays,  never  to  be  recalled  tv-ithout  a  blush — 
the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love, 
of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts 
and  narrowminds,  the  golden  age  ofthe  coward,  the  bigot, and  the 
slave.  The  King  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trample  on  his 
people,  sunk  into  a  Viceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  com- 
placent infamj',  her  degrading  insults,  and  her  morfe  degrading 
gold.  The  caresses  oi  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regu- 
lated the  measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  e- 
nough  to  deceive,  and  just  religion  enough  to  persecute.  The 
principjes  of  liberty  were  the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier, 
and  the  Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean.  In  ever^r 
high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James — Belial  and 
Moloch ;  and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel 
idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children.  Grims 
succeeded  to  crime,  and  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  ac- 
cursed of  God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven  forth,  to  wan- 
der on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a  by-word  and  a  shak- 
ing of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the 
public  character  of  Milton,  ap})ly  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large; 
body.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his  contemporaries.  And,  fof 
that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  par- 
ties into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided; 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply 
only  to  those  who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or 
to  the  other  side.  At  a  period  of  public  commotion,  every  fac- 
tion, like  an  Oriental  army^  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who  prowl  round  its 
line  of  n)arch  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  under  its 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to' 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.  England^  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  treating,  abounded  with  such  fickle  and  selfish  politicians^  who 
transferred  their  support  to  every  government  as  it  rose, — who 
kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in  1610,  and  spit  in  his  face  in 
I(j49^ — who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when  Cromwell  was  inau- 
gurated in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dog  up  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn, — who  dined  on  calves'  head  or  on  broiled 
jumps,  and  cut  down  oak-branches  or  stuck  them  up,  as  cir- 
cumstances altered,  without  the  slightest  shame  or  repugnance. 
1'hese  we  leave  out  of  the  account.'  We  take  our  estimate  of 
parties  from  those  who  really  deserved  to  be  called  partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable 
body  of  men  perhaps  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.     The 
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odious  and  ridiculous  parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface. 
He  that  runs  may  read  them  ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  atten- 
tive and  malicious  observers  to  point  them  out.     For  many  years 
after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of  unmeasured  in- 
vective and  derision.     They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness of  the  press  and  of  the  &tf><Te,   at  the  time  when  the 
press  and  the   stage  were  most  licentious.     They  were  not  men 
of  letters;  they  were  as  a  body  unpopular  j  they  could  not  de- 
fend themselves  ;  and  the  public  would  not  take  them  under  its 
protection.     They  were  therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists.  -The  ostenta- 
tious simplicity  of  their   dress,    their  sour   aspect,   their  nasal 
twang,    their   stiff  posture,    their   long  graces,    their   Hebrew 
names,   the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every 
occasion,  their  contempt  of  human  learning,  their  detestation  of 
polite  amusements,   were   indeed   fair  game   for   tlie  laughers. 
But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory  is  to  be   learnt.      And   he  who   approaches   this   subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ri- 
dicule which  has  already  misled  so  many  excellent  writers. 
*  Ecco  il  fonte  del  riso,  ed  ecco  il  rio 
Che  mortsili  perijjjli  in  se  contiene  : 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  desio, 
Ed  esser  cauti  molto  a  noi  conviene. '  * 
Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, — who  directed 
their  measures  through  -a  long  scries  of  eventful  years, — who 
formed,   out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army 
that  Europe  had  ever  seen, — who  trampled  down  King,  Church, 
and  Aristocracy, — who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.     Most 
of  their  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  tlie  signs  of 
free- masonry,  or  the  dresses  of  friars.     We  regret  that  these 
badges  were  not  more  attractive.     We  regret  that  a   body,  to 
•whose  courafje  and  talents  mankind  has  owed  inestimable  obli- 
gntions,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distinguished  some  or 
the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good- breeding  for  which 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.     But,  if  we  must  make 
our  choice,  we  shall,   like  Bassanio  in  the   play,   turn  from  the 
specious  caskets,  which  contain  only  the  Death's  head   and  the 
Fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which 
conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 

*  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  xv.  57. 
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character  from  the  dally  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and 
eternal  interests.     Not  content  with  acknowlediwin<r,   in  general 
terms,  an  over-rulin<T  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every 
event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing 
was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.     To 
know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great 
end  of  existence.     They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremoni- 
ous homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship 
of  the  soul.     Instead   of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on 
the  intolerable  brightness,   and   to  commune  with  him  face  to 
face.     Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinc- 
tions.   The  difTerence  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  man'* 
kind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  inter- 
val which  separated  the  whole  race  from  him  on  v/hom  their  own 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed.     They  recognised  no  title  to  supe- 
riority but  his  favour;  and,   confident  of  that  favour,  they  de- 
spised  all  the   accomplishments   and    all  the  dignities    of   the 
world.     If  they  were   unacquainted   with  the  works  of  philo- 
sophers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they 
felt  assured   that  they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.     If 
their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials, 
legions  of  ministering  angels   had  charge   over   them.     Their 
palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns 
of  glory  which  should   never  fade  avvay  !      On  the  rich  and  the 
eloquent,   on   nobles  and   piiests,  they  looked  down  with  con- 
tempt :   For  they  esteemed  themselves  rich   in  a  more  precious 
treasiu'e,  and  eloquent  in   a  more  sublime  language,  nobles  by 
the  right  of  an   earlier  creation,   and  priests  by  the  imposition 
of  a  mightier  hand.     The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to 
whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged — on 
whose  slightest  action  the  Spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked 
with  anxious  interest,  who   had  been  destined,  before  heaven 
and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  con- 
tinue when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away.    Events 
•which   short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had 
been  ordained  on  his  account.     For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  flourishedj  and  decayed.     For  his  sake  the  Almighty  ha<.l 
proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  harp 
of  the  prophet.     Re  had  been  wrested  hy  no  common  deliverer 
from  the  gia<-p  of  no  common  foe.     He  had  been  ransomed  by 
the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,   by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacri- 
fice.    It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the 
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rocks  had  been  rent,   thnt  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature 
had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God  ! 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one 
all    self-abasement,    penitence,    gratitude,    passion;    the    other 
proud,   calm,    inflexible,   sagaciou'=.     He  prostrated  himself  in 
tlie  dust  before  his  Maker:  But  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his 
king.     In    his   devotional   retirement,  he  prayed  with   convul- 
sions,  and  groans,  and  tear«.     He  was  half  maddened  by  glo- 
rious or  terrible  illusions.     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  vvliisi)ers  of  fiends.     He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beati- 
fic Vision,  or  woke  screaminjj  from  dreams  of  everlastinsT  fire. 
Like  \  ane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
millennial  year.     Like   Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  tlie  bitterness  of 
his  soul   that   God   had  hid  his  face  from  liim.     But,  when  he 
took  bis  seat  in  tlie  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,   these 
tempestuous  workings  of  the   soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace 
behind  them.     People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their 
uncouth  visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans 
and  their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at  thcni.     But  those  had 
little  reason  to  l.-mgh  who   encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  de- 
bate, or  in  the  field  of  battle.      These  fanatics  brought  to  civil 
and  military  affairs,   a  coolness  of  judgment,  and  an  imnnitabi- 
lity  of  purpose   which   some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
with  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary 
effects  of  it.    ^he  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made 
them  tranquil   on   every   other.     One  overpowering  sentiment 
had  subjected   to  itself  pity  and    hatred,    ambition    and   fear. 
I)eath  had  lost  its  terrors,   and  pleasure  its  charms.     They  had 
their  smiles  and  iheir   tears,  their   raptures   and  their  sorrows, 
but  not  for   the   things  of  this  world.     Enthusiasm  had  made 
them  Stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion 
and  prejudice,  and   raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger 
and  of  corruption.     It  sometimes   might  lead   them  to  pursue 
unwise  ends,   but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.     They  went 
through  the  world  like  Sir  Artegale*s  iron   man  Talus  with  his 
flail,   crushing  and    trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with 
human  beings,  luit  having  nciihcr  part  nor  Jot  in  human  infir- 
mities;  insensible   to    fatigue,    to  pleasure,  and  to  pain  ;  not  to 
be  pierced  by  any  yveapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  ^c  believe  to  have  been  the  character  ci'  the  Puritans. 
"We  perceive  the  absurdity  c.f  their  manners.  We  dislike  the 
sullen  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that 
the  tone  of  their  minds  was  often  injured  by  straining  after 
things  loo  higii  for  m.ovtal  reach  :  And  we  know  that,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred  of  Popeiy,   they  too  olteu  fell   into  the  worst  vices 
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of  that  bad  siystcm,  intolerance  and  extravarrant  austerity, — that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dunstans 
nnd  their  De  Montfort?,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars. 
Yet,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest  and 
an  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  be- 
cause it  was  the  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another  party, 
by  no  means  numerous,  but  distinguislied  by  learning  and  abi- 
lity, which  cooperated  with  them  on  very  different  principles. 
We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the 
Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of  tfiat  time, 
doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religious 
subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as  their 
idol,  and  proposed  to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their 
examples.  They  seem  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the 
Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  their  devout 
associates,  whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it 
convenient  to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  impercep- 
tibly adopted. 

"We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall  attempt  to  speak 
of  them,  as  we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect 
candour.  We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  profile 
gacy  and  baseness  of  the  horseboys,  gamblers  and  bravoes, 
whom  the  hope  of  license  and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the 
dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  dis- 
cipline of  the  Parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We 
will  select  a  more  favourable  specimen.  Thinking,  as  we  do, 
that  the  cause  of  the  King  was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyran- 
ny, we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking  with  complacency  on  the 
character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  feel  a  national  pride 
in  comparing  them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots  of 
other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ,  with  the  mutes  who 
throng  their  antichambers,  and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard 
at  their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless,  dangl- 
ing courtiers,  bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction  dressed  up  in 
uniforms,  caned  into  skill,  intoxicated  into  valour,  defending 
without  love,  destroying  without  hatred.  There  was  a  free- 
dom in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very  degra- 
dation. The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong 
within  them.     They  were  indeed  mi&led,  but  by  no  base  or  sel- 
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fish  motive.  Compassion  and  romantic  honour,  the  prfjuuiccsof 
childhood,  and  the  vencnvble  names  of  history,  threw  over  them 
a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa  ;  and  like  the  lied-  Cross  Knight, 
they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty, 
while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome  sorceress.  In  truth  they 
scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  political  question.  It 
was  not  for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church  that  they 
fought ;  but  for  the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so  many 
battles  over  the  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  wiiich 
liiey  had  received  the  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  their  political  opinions,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  a  far  greater  degree  than  their  adversaries,  those 
(jualities  winch  are  the  grace  of  private  life.  With  many  of  the 
vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its  virtues, 
courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tenderness  and  respect  for  women. 
They  had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning 
than  the  Puritans.  Their  manners  were  more  engaging,  their 
teu^pcrs  more  amiable,  tlieir  tastes  more  elegant,  and  their 
households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we 
have  described.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  free- 
thinker. Ha  was  not  a  Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest 
lyaaliiies  of  every  party  were  combined  in  harmonious  union. 
From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventicle 
and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral 
circles  of  the  Iloundiieads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  what- 
ever was  great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  per- 
nicious ingredients  by  which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled. 
Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

'  As  ever  in  his  great  task-majter's  eye. ' 
Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty 
Judge  and  an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  ac(juircd  their 
contempt  of  external  ciicumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tran- 
(luiUity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But  not  the  coolest  sceptic 
or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the 
contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners,  their 
ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to 
])leasure.  Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  never- 
theless all  the  esiinnible  and  ornamental  qualities  which  were 
aluKwt  entirely  n:ionoplized  by  the  jiarty  of  the  tyrant.  There 
was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value  of  literature, 
a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  n)ore  cliivalrous 
delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  1'hough  his  opinions  were  demo- 
cratic, his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  ys  haiinonize  bet.t 
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with  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  He  was  under  the  Influence  of 
all  tl)e  feelings  by  which  the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  miblod.  But 
of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like  the 
hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  fascination  ;  but 
he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens; 
yet  he  glided  by  v/ithout  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.  He 
tasted  the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote 
against  the  effects  of  its  bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions 
which  captivated  his  imagination  never  impaired  his  reasoning 
powers.  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the  splendour,  the 
solemnity,  and  the  romance,  which  enchanted  the  poet.  Any  per- 
son who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises 
on  Prelacy,  with  the  exquisite  lines  on  Ecclesiastical  architecture 
and  music  in  the  Penseroso,  which  was  published  about  the 
same  time,  will  understand  our  meaning.  This  is  an  inconsis- 
tency which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises  his  character  iu 
our  estimation  ;  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes  and 
feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his 
duty  to  mankind.  It  is  the  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othel- 
lo. His  heart  relents;  but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought 
in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses  the  beautiful  deceiver 
before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its 
great  and  peculiar  splendour  still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If 
he  exerted  himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  perse- 
cuting hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in  conjunction  with  otliers. 
But  the  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  for  that  species  of 
freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  then  the 
least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his 
own.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contem- 
poraries raised  their  voices  against  Ship-money  and  the  Star- 
chamber.  But  there  were  ^e\w  indeed  who  discerned  the  more 
fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slaver}^,  and  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  un- 
fettered exercise  of  private  judgment.  These  were  the  objects 
which  Milton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most  important.  He 
was  desirous  that  the  people  should  think  for  themselves  as  well 
as  tax  themselves,  and  be  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of 
prejudice  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  that 
those  who,  with  the  best  intention"^,  overlooked  these  schemes 
of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the 
king  and  imprisoning  the  malignants,  acted  like  the  heed- 
less brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  dis- 
perse the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  liberating 
tiie  captive.  They  thought  only  of  conquering  when  they 
should  have  thuu^^ht  of  diicnchantinii-. 
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*  Ob,  ye  mistook  i     Ye  should  have  snatched  the  wand  ! 
Without  the  rod  reversed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  strong  fetters  fixed  and  motionless.  ' 
To  revor^^e  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break  the 
Jics  which  hound  a  stupified  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment, 
was  the  noble  aim  of  Milton.     To  this  all  his  public  conduct 
was  directed.     For  this   he  joined  the  Presbyterians — for  this 
he  forsook   them.       He  fought  their    perilous   battle ;  but  he 
turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph.     He  sffw 
that  they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquishec),  were  hostile  to 
the  liberty  of  thought.     He  therefore  joined  the  Iiidrpendents, 
and  called  upon  Cromwell  to  break  the  secular  chain,  and  to 
save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  Presbyterian  wolf.  * 
AVith  a  view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the  licensing 
.system,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as  irontlets  between  his  eyes. 
Ilis  attacks  were,  in  general,  directed  less  against  particular 
iibuscs,  than  against  those  deeply  seated  errors  on  which  almost 
all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  worship  of  eminent  men,  and 
the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  senti- 
inentsmore  effectually,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the  boldest 
literary  services.  He  never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  out- 
works had  been  carried,  and  the  breach  entered.  He  pressed  into 
the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes,  he  wrote  with 
incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against  the  bishops.  But, 
»hen  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he  passed  on  to  other 
subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now 
liastened  to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  en- 
terprise than  that  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and 
infected  recesses  in  which  no  light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was 
the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome 
vapours,  and  to  brave  the  terrible  explosion.  Those  who  most 
disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  maintained  them.  He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the 
f^redit  of  expounding  and  defending  the  popular  parts  of  his  re^ 
jigious  and  political  creed.  He  took  his  own  stand  upon  those 
wliich  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  reprobated  as  crimi- 
nal, or  derided  as  paradoxical.  He  stood  up  for  tlivorce  and 
yegicide.  He  ridiculed  the  Eikor^.  He  attacked  the  prevail- 
ing systems  of  education.  His  radiant  and  beneficent  career 
resembled  that  of  the  god  of  liglit  and  fertility, 

*    Sonnet  to  Cromwell, 
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"  Nitor  in  adversum  ;  nee  mc,  qui  caetera,  vlncit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi. " 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should* 
in  our  time,  be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve 
the  attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  full  power  of  the  English  language.  They  abound 
with  passages,  compared  with  Avhich  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field  of 
cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff,  with  gorgeous  embroidery. 
Not  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever 
risen  higher  than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in 
Avhich  his  feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of 
devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  (o  borrow  his  own  majestic 
language,  "  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping  sym- 
phonies. "  * 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  performances, 
to  analyze  the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length 
on  the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  nervous 
rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to  point  out  some  of  those  mag- 
nificent passages  which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Reformation, 
and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant.  But  the  length 
to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this  im- 
possible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  subject.  The  days  immediately  following  the 
publication  of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set 
apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory.  And  we  shall  scarce- 
ly be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  linger- 
ing near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offer- 
ing which  we  bring  to  it.  W^hile  this  book  lies  on  our  ta- 
ble, we  seem  to  be  contemporaries  of  the  great  poet.  We  are 
transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back.  We  can  almost 
fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging;  that  we  see 
him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings ; 
that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain 
to  find  the  day;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble 
countenance  the  proud  and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and 
his  affliction  !  We  image  to  ourselves  the  breathless  silence  in 
which  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest  word;  the  passionate  ve- 
neration with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep 
upon  it ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to 
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console  hrm,  if  indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for 
the  neglect  of  an  age  unworthy  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues ; 
th«  eagerness  with  which  we  should  contest  with  his  daughters, 
or  with  his  Quaker  friend  Elwood,  the  privilege  of  reading  FIo- 
mer  to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
flowed  from  his  lips. 

Tliesc  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  writ- 
ten shall  in  any  degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the  living  or  the  dead. 
And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak 
and  ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Bus-JocUism.  But 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  severest  tests,  Avhich  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and 
have  proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
have  not  been  fountl  wanting,  which  have  been  declared  ster- 
ling by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are  visibly 
staniped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most  High, 
'lliese  great  men  we  trust  that  we  know^  how  to  prize  ;  and  of 
these  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name, 
are  refreshing  to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits 
and  flowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down 
from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the  earth,  distinguished  from 
the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only  by  their  superior  bloom 
and  sweetness,  but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  bijt  to 
elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can 
study  either  the  life  or  the  writings  of  the  Great  Poet  and 
Patriot,  witliout  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime 
works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but 
the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public  good,  the  forti- 
tude with  v.hich  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty 
disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers, 
the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the 
faidi  vv'hich  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country  and  with  his 
fame. 


Art.  III.      The  Proposals  for  Foundiiisx  a?i  Uuiversilij  in  Lon- 
don considered.     By  an  Oxonian'.    8vo.     London,  1825. 

"^IITe  regard   the  event  of  a  ^cw  University  being  founded, 
^  '      but  more  ejpecially  in  the  Capital  of  the  British  Empire, 
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as,  in  every  point  of  view,  among  the  most  important  to  wliich 
these  times,  so  fruitful  in  improvement,  have  given  birth.  Its 
Influence  upon  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  the  j)ro- 
irress  of  the  species,  would  be  very  great,  were  it  even  to  be 
established  upon  the  same  principles  which  have  been  adopted 
in  the  old  collegiate  institutions  of  England.  It  would  at 
kast  be  a  vast  addition  to  the  means  of  literary  and  scientific 
education  possessed  by  that  country,  and  it  would  in  some  de- 
gree enable  her  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  her 
population,  in  her  public  provisions  lor  their  instruction.  The 
fact,  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  teach  no  more  than  from 
three  to  four  thousand  young  men,  out  of  at  least  two  hundred 
times  that  number,  of  an  age  fit  for  instruction,  is  of  itself  quite 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  deplorable  want  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  among  our  Southern  neighbours.  The 
population  of  Scotland  is  not  above  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  there  are  more  students  attending  our  Univer- 
sities. Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  upon  this  fact,  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  its  causes. 

The  high  antiquity  in  which  the  foundations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  lost,  has  given  them  hitherto  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tive   rio-ht  to   teach  the  wealthier  clas^-es   of  the   comnmnity. 
The  pretensions  of  Oxford  especially,  in  this  respect,  are  of  a 
nature  to  impose  upon  the  imagination.     She  traces  her  origin 
to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  shows  collegiate  controver- 
sies between  founders  and  fellows,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Al- 
fred ;  nay,  has  one  college  endowed  by  that  famous  prince,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  no  less  than  seven  before  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign."^    She  is  allowed  to  have  been,  in  M.  Paris's  time, 
the  next  university  in  the  world,  after  that  of  Paris,  and  was  one 
of  the  four  ancient  collegiate  bodies  erected  into  Universities  by 
the  Pope  (now  her  bitter  enemy), — Paris,  Salamanca,  and  Bo- 
loona,    being  the  other  three.      In  monkish  times,  when  the 
Church  presented  so  large  a  field  of  exertion,  and  churclnnen 
swarmed  in  every  corner  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
vineyard,  the  numbers  attending  at  Oxford  were  great  beyond 
any  "thing  known  in  these  degenerate  days.    No  less  than  thirty 
thousand  are  said  to  have  studied  there  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake  or  exaggeration,  for  it  is  certain 
that  little  more  than  three  thousand  frequented  it  in  the  time 
of  Kin<>-  John,  his  father.      Cambridge,  though  less  ancient, 
has  also  existed  for  many  centuries.     Add  to  this  high  antiqui- 
ty, the  rich  endowments,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many  ages, 
those  venerable  seats  of  learning  have  received  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  sovereigns,   the  piety  of  statesmen  and  priests,   and 
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the  hounty  or  vanity  of  less  distinn;uishecl  individuals;  add  like- 
wise the  many  famous  men  who  have  there,  in  tiie  lapse  of  a 
thousand  yeaJ's,  learnt  and  taught, — and  we  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive upon  what  a  broad  basis,  and  how  deep  a  foundation,  their 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  community  is  placed.  But 
they  have  also  a  more  direct  swa}-,  in  the  exclusive  power  of 
giving  degrees,  th^  passports  to  much  lucrative  employment ; 
and  they  enjoy  the  patronage  of  large  revenues  in  fellowships 
antl  college  livings,  sufficient  alone  to  attract  candidates,  if  there 
were  no  other  inducements  to  frequent  those  seats  of  education. 

We  must  still  advert  to  another  particular,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all.  From  their  very  commencement,  these  two 
bodies  were  closely  allied  to  the  Cliurch,  of  which  indeed  they 
formed  an  integral  portion.  Within  their  walls,  ecclesiastics  have 
at  all  times  ruled  with  undivided  sway.  Here,  as  Ln  all  other 
parts  of  Europe  under  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  priests  were 
from  the  first  the  only  instructors  of  youth ;  because,  indeed, 
they  alone  were  at  first  capable  of  teaching ;  and  here,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  they  have  continued  to  retain  the  same 
exclusive  power  over  education,  long  after  the}'  have  ceased 
to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  the  requisite  learning,  and  have 
become  indeed,  in  many  resp'^cts,  far  less  adapted  than  the 
laity  to  ])erform  the  oiiice  of  instructors.  The  Universities 
liave  thus  been  regarded  as  the  great  depositaries  of  Eccle- 
siastical influence,  and  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Every  interference  with  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Laitv, 
has  been  viewed  with  the  mo  t  jealous  eyes  ;  and  while  no  one 
but  themselves,  and  their  trusty  and  quasi-clerical  allies,  have 
been  suffered  by  the  priesthood  to  touch  the  government  of 
their  affiiirs,  no  other  establishments  have  been  deemed  toler- 
able as  places  of  liberal  education  :  And  thus  it  has  become  al- 
most a  part  of  the  true  English  creed,  that  the  Church  is  to' 
superintend  education,  and  that  education  means  residence,  for 
three  or  four  years,  at  one  or  other  of  the  two  cities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

The  young  patrician  is  first  trained  at  one  of  the  gr»al 
schools,  established  in  the  like  alliance  with  the  Church,  aiad 
under  the  management  of  the  same  clerical  teachers  ;  he  is 
then  handed  over  to  a  priest  to  prepare  him  for  college  ;  when 
ripe  for  college,  he  is  received  by  many  priests  and  quasi- 
priests,  and  tutored  there,  if  not  in  much  science,  at  least  in 
deep  reverence  for  the  Mother  Church,  and  in  as  great  horror 
of  the  Pope  as  his  ancestors  were  taught  to  entertain  for  the 
Reformation,  in  the  same  lialls,  supported  by  the  same  rents, 
Wlien  he  leaves  those  sacred  haunts,  he  is  attended  on  the 
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Grand  Tour  by  some  chosen  priest,  fellow  of  a  college,  and  e:S- 
pectant  of  a  living,  either  from  that  college  or  from  his  pupil  j 
and  finally,  he  returns  to  take  his  place  as  a  legislator,  by 
liereditary  right  in  one  House,  or  by  hereditar^^  nomination  in 
another,  filled  with  unspeakable  respect  for  every  existing  in- 
stitution of  his  own  country,  and  contempt  of  every  foreign 
usage ;  convinced  that  no  Papist  can  be  savetl,  that  no  Dissenter 
can  be  a  gentleman,  that  no  Parson  of  the  Cimrch  of  England 
can  do  wrong,  any  more  than  if  he  were  a  king  or  his  minister, 
that  no  body  but  a  parson  of  the  said  church  can  teach  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  no  place  is  fit  and  safe  for  them  to  be  taught 
at,  but  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  which  have  made  himself  what 
he  is !  Such,  till  vei'y  lately,  was  the  estiiblished  course  of 
things  in  the  upper  classes  of  society;  but  this,  like  every 
thing  else,  has  been  fearfully  shaken  by  the  glorious  events 
which  have  happened  in  both  hemispheres  since  the  American 
llevolution,  and  which  are  preparing,  slowly  indeed,  but  sure- 
ly and  safely,  the  emancipation  of  mankind  from  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  intolerance. 

it  having  become  a  settled  opinion  all  over  England,  that  edu- 
cation meant  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  that  private 
tuition  meant  having  a  clergyman  at  a  good  salary  to  board  th© 
pu})il,  or  live  with  him  in  his  father's  house ;  and  that  foreign  tra- 
vel could  onlj'  be  performed  in  a  fine  carriage,  with  richl}'^  pawl 
servants,  anti  under  the  guidance  of  a  well  endowed  priest,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  such  things  were  only  for  the  wealthy 
of  the  land  ;  that  literary  and  scientific  instruction  couM  only 
be  thought  of  by  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  sum  equtil  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  whole  family  for  each  son ;  and,  as  for 
seeing  foreign  parts,  that  this  refinement  was  only  for  tlisosa 
who,  on  their  return,  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  government  of 
she  country.  The  idea,  accordingly,  got  to  be  prevalent,  that^ 
unless  for  the  chance  of  college  promotion,  whicli  the  grsy^ 
tuitie-i  founded  at  the  universities  opened  to  persons  in  poor 
circumstances,  no  man  could  think  of  an  universit}'  edueatiojt 
tor  his  son,  who  had  not  a  fortune  sufficient  to  give  him  au  im- 
mediate income,  as  for  the  support  of  a  separate  estabii^hment  j 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  entire  neglect  of 
the  hit^her  branches  of  education  by  all  of  inferior  ways  and 
means.  Letters  and  science  were  confined  to  the  universities; 
ihe  universities  were  open  only  to  the  most  wealthy ;  therefore^ 
all  the  middle  classes  must  let  their  sons  grow  up,  with  sucii 
learning  as  they  could  pick  up  at  a  grammar  school ;  and, 
forthwith,  plunge  into  business.  It  is  true  that  the  universities, 
increased  Uiis  impediment  to  education,  by  taking  no  pains  to 
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keep  down  the  expensive  habits  of  their  youth.  But  it  is  fliir 
to  state,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  expense,  and  the  consequent 
exclusion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle,  that  the  universities 
alone  could  teach  ;  and  the  kindred  dogma,  never  stated  indeed, 
but  silently  and  implicitly  taken  for  granted, — that  the  num- 
ber of  those  privileged  and  most  ancient  bodies  never  could  be 
increased  ! 

In  a  word,  the  real  cause  of  the  scantiness  of  education  was 
the  fundamental  axiom,  the  first  principle  of  English  education, 
that  actual  education  means  Oxford  and  Cambridge  !  For  it 
follows  from  hence,  that  instead  of  instruction  being  brought 
home  to  a  man's  fiimily,  he  must  send  his  family  away  after  it, 
to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  ;  that  instead  of  liis 
sons  living  under  the  same  roof,  and  dining  at  one  board  with 
himself,  he  must  provide  other  houses  and  other  tables  for  them 
elsewhere;  beside  sup})lying  the  means  of  long  journies,  and 
exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  acquiring  extravagant  habits;  and 
that,  instead  of  superintending  himself  their  morals  and  their 
studies,  he  must  pay  some  professional  person  for  taking  them 
under  his  care.  These  supposed  necessities  occasion  the  bulk 
of  the  college  expenses  ;  and  they  are  inseparably  connected 
■with  the  present  system  of  collegiate  education.  Another  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  principle  is,  that  the  supply  of 
accommodation  and  instruction  being  of  course  limited  at 
the  two  universities,  and  '  The  Tuo  Univenziu-s '  having  the 
complete  monopoly  of  liberal  education,  both  charged  more 
than  they  ought  to  have  done  for  every  thing,  and  w  ere  of  ne- 
cessity prevented  from  supplying  more  than  a  limited  num- 
ber, who  would  naturally  be  the  wealthier  classes;  not  to  men- 
tion the  certainty  of  their  being  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  article  they  furnished,  as  well  as  averse,  on  every  account, 
to  furnish  it  of  the  newest  fashion, — from  whence  arose  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  education  of  the  place  witliout  much 
cost,  and  of  obtaining  the  best  education  at  any  price. 

These  things,  how  obvious  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  ex- 
cited for  a  long  time  but  little  attention.  They  had  come 
to  form  part,  as  it  were,  of  our  national  system,  were  in- 
terwoven with  our  daily  habits,  and  passed  like  our  other 
functions,  unobserved.  The  consequences,  however,  -were 
apparent  enough  ;  and  not  only  did  exclusion  frcm  liberal 
education  incalculably  injure  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but 
the  want  of  competition,  and  the  confinement  of  their  tui- 
tion to  the  two  classes,  of  Ecclesiastics  and  Patricians,  equally 
injured  tho  universities  themselves.  Their  cares  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  educate  men,  who  cared  far  less  about  science  and  let--- 
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ters  than  those  who  were  excluded  would  have  done;  and  the 
rich  endowments,  joined  to  the  certainly  of  having  a  constant 
supply  of  such  wealthy  pupils,  made  the  teachers  lazy,  and 
their  course  of  instruction  superfieia),  and  inflexibly  opposed 
to  all  improvement. 

Lord  Bacon,  accordingly,  long  ago  observed,  '  In  the  customs 
and  institutions  of  schools.  Universities,  colleges,  and  the  like 
conventions,  destined  for  the  seats  of  learned  men  and  the  pro^ 
motion  of  knowledge,  all  things  are  found  opposite  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  sdenc^s  :  For  th«  readings  and  exercises 
are  here  so  managed,  that  it  cannot  easily  come  into  one's 
mind  to  think  of  things  out  of  the  common  road.  Or  if,  here 
and  there,  one  should  venture  to  use  a  liberty  of  judging,  he 
can  only  impose  the  task  upon  himself,  without  obtaining  as- 
sistance from  his  fellows;  and  if  he  could  dispense  with  this, 
he  Vv^ill  still  find  his  industry  and  I'esolution  a  great  hinderance 
to  his  fortune.  For  the  studies  of  men  in  such  places  are 
confined,  and  pinned  down  to  the  writings  of  certain  authors ; 
from  which,  if  any  man  happens  to  differ,  he  is  presently  re- 
prehended as  a  Disturber  and  Innovator.  But  there  is  surely 
a  great  difference  between  Arts  and  Civil  affairs ;  for  the  diin- 
ger  is  not  the  same  from  iievo  light,  as  from  ne'oo  commotiu?is. 
In  civil  affairs,  a  change  even  for  the  better  is  suspected^ 
through  fear  of  disturbance ;  because  these  affairs  depend! 
upon  authority,  consent,  reputation,  and  opinion,  and  not 
upon  demonstration  ;  But  arts  and  sciences  should  be  like 
mines,  resounding  on  all  sides  with  new  works,  and  further 
progress.  And  thus  it  ought  to  be  according  to  right  rea- 
son ;  but  the  case,  in  fact,  is  quite  otherwise.  For  the  above- 
mentioned  administration  and  policy  of  schools  and  Universi- 
ties gentralhj  opposes  and  greatly  prevents  the  improvement  of 
*  the  sciences. ' 

The  excellence  of  a  few  individuals  in  each  University,  in 
classical  and  mathematical  attainments,  cannot  be  cited  as  any 
real  exception  to  these  remarks.  The  number  of  these  proficients 
is  extremely  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  students; 
and  there  is  really  no  medium  between  almost  entire  idleness,  and 
such  skill  in  making  Greek  and  Latin  verses  as  would  astonish 
a  first-rate  German  commentator,  and  such  readiness  in  solving 
difficult  problems  as  would  surpass  the  belief — certainly  far  c^l- 
cecd  the  power  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  were  he  again  to  visit  the 
banks  of  the  Granta.  But  the  true  test  of  a  good  and  efficient  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  is,  first  of  all,  its  teaching  the  whole  body  of 
those  whom  it  embraces,  and  making  each  advance  according  to 
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the  measure  of  his  faculties;  and,  next  to  that,  its  imparting  know- 
ledge which  may  remain  with  the  students  in  after  life.  Tried 
by  either  test,  the  systems  of  our  Universities  lamentably  fail. 
They  have  no  classes,  where  hundreds  daily  resort  to  imbibe 
the  learning  of  ancient,  and  the  science  of  modern  times  ;  a  few 
distinguish  themselves,  by  useless  expertness  and  nimbleness  of 
display,  rather  than  by  gaining  any  very  solid  learning;  the 
great  body  learn  little  or  nothing,  except,  as  one  of  their  stout- 
est champions  said,  to  drink  an  equal  quantity  of  wine  at  both 
these  venerable  seats  of  the  Muses  ;  and  few  even  of  the  College 
adepts  at  Greek  prosody  and  the  transcendental  calculus,  retain 
the  most  ordinary  knowledge  of  either  in  after  life.  Certainly 
such  skill,  how  astonishing  soever,  and  how  creditable  both  to 
the  mastef  and  the  pupil,  would  be  well  exchanged,  as  far  as 
the  whole  Universities  are  concerned,  for  numerous  and  well 
attended  lectures,  imparting  to  hundreds  a  competent  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  works 
of  the  ancients;  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world, 
unfolded  by  the  discoveries  of  later  times. 

Another  consequence  of  the  English  principle,  that  liberal 
education  is  synonymous  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
with  the  great  schools  which  are  the  preparatory  seminaries  for 
those  places,  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  no  means  the 
best  calculated  either  to  secure  the  greatest  regard  to  moral,  or 
the  most  successful  pursuit  of  intellectual  improvement;  we  al- 
lude to  the  premature  emancipation  of  youth  from  parental  su- 
perintendance  and  control.  It  is  not  our  design  here  to  broach 
the  much  agitated  question  upon  the  merits  of  a  public  and  pri- 
vate education ;  nor  has  our  present  purpose  a  necessary  con- 
nexion with  that  conti'oversy ;  because  it  is  one  thing  to  main- 
tain that  boys  may  safely,  and  even  advantageously,  be  sent 
from  home  to  school,  and  another  to  admit  that  young  men,  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  life,  when  the  passions  are  strongest, 
and  the  character  only  forming,  should  be  launched  forth  into 
the  world,  nay,  into  a  world  peopled  only  by  others  as  fiery  and 
as  inexperienced  as  themselves,  only  to  be  seen  by  their  parents 
for  a  month  or  two,  twice  a  year.  We  have,  indeed,  little 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  the  plan  of  keeping  boys  of  six- 
teen, seventeen,  and  even  eighteen,  at  public  schools,  is  irra- 
tional and  pernicious  in  the  extreme,  and  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
better  and  sounder  parts  of  a  public  school  system,  which  should 
always  end  with  fifteen.  But  we  have  the  most  entire  persua- 
sion, that  the  plan  of  sending  young  men  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen to  live  together  for  the  three  most  critical  years  of  their 
lives,  at  a  distance  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  subject  to 
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no  effectual  oi*  useful  control,  and  suffered  to  drink,  dice  and 
wench  as  they  please,  to  read  what  they  please,  and  associate 
with  whom  they  please,  provided  only  they  are  punctual  in  attend- 
ance at  chapel  for  five  minutes  in  a  morning,  and  regular  in 
wearing  the  proper  vestments,  and  showing  themselves  at  the 
hour  of  grace  before  meat — is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  fol- 
lies that  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  men,  and  would  have 
been  deemed  too  absurd  a  caricature  of  human  improvidence, 
had  it  been  only  known  in  some  page  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
and  not  grown  silently  into  an  English  habit. 

The  Scotch  plan  of  uniting  domestic  habits  and  parental  su- 
perintendance  with  College  study,  seems  to  us  incalculably 
better  adapted  to  form  both  learned  and  good  men,  and  is 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  superiority  of  our  youth  in 
sober,  prudent,  and  virtuous  habits,  as  well  as  proficiency  in 
their  studies  :  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  though  our  Uni- 
versities cannot  produce  examples  of  such  rare  expertness  in 
verse-making  and  working  analytical  questions,  as  the  Wrang- 
lers and  Medallists  afford  every  Christmas  at  Cambridge,  yet, 
in  a  thousand  young  men  attending  the  classes  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  hardly  fifty  will  be  found  who  are  not  tolerably  well 
versed  in  the  branches  of  ornamental  and  useful  knowledge 
taught  by  the  learned  professors  of  those  venerable  seminaries ; 
though  much  may  yet  be  done  by  them  to  improve  their  system 
of  tuition,  so  as  both  to  carry  the  abler  of  the  students  further, 
and  to  give  them  greater  readiness,  by  adopting  from  the  Eng- 
lish Universities  the  better  parts  of  their  practice,  the  examina- 
tions, without  carrving  them  to  the  same  useless  excess. 

We  need  not,  however,  pursue  this  subject  at  present,  further 
than  to  remark  upon  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  defects  of  the 
English  system  have  at  lastbecome  apparent,  and  in  which,  accord- 
ingly, the  remedy  has  now  been  applied.  If  the  absurdity  was 
glaring,  and  the  inconvenience  great,  of  making  the  whole  country 
tributary  to  the  two  Universities  which  happened  to  have  been 
established,  it  was  still  worse  with  respect  to  the  cities  and  the 
larger  towns.  Every  place  could  not  maintain  a  College :  But 
towns  of  80,000  or  100,000  inhabitants  well  might;  and,  above 
all,  that  the  Capital,  with  a  population  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand, as  many  as  the  whole  kingdom  had  in  the  days  when  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  flourished  most,  should  be  doomed  to  send 
thither  for  learning,  instead  of  having  it  brought  to  its  door, 
does  seem  so  gross  an  absurdity,  an  inconvenience  so  intoler- 
able, that  no  stretch  of  fancy  can  easily  enable  us  to  conceive 
how  it  has  been  so  long  submitted  to.  Consider  the  situation  of 
an  inhabitant  of  London  in  the  middle  station ;  a  respectable 
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tradesman,  or  even  a  professional  man  of  moderate  income,  as 
a  surgeon,  or  an  attorney,  or  a  barrister  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  a  year,  with  two  sons,  and  an  income  depending  on 
his  life  and  health  ;  or  it  may  even  be  put  as  to  a  country  gen- 
tleman, whose  estate,  of  the  same  annual  amount,  is  in  strict 
settlement.  A  man  in  this  situation  must,  beside  paying  his 
household  expenses,  and  living  in  a  certain  degree  of  respecta- 
bility, provide  for  his  family  by  saving,  or  by  paying  for  life  in- 
surance yearly.  To  furnish  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  for  his 
sons  at  the  Universities,  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  yet  150/.  each 
is  indisputably  below  what  such  an  education  would  cost  him,  if 
conducted  on  the  most  moderate  scale  of  expenditure,  including 
their  journeys  during  the  year.  It  is  not  reckoning  too  much, 
then,  to  say,  that  this  would  be  250/.  a  year  added  to  the  expense 
of  having  the  same  young  men  living  with  him  at  home.  Be- 
sides, the  vacations  throw  them  back  on  his  hands  five  months 
in  the  year,  and,  what  is  nominally  paid  for  a  course  of  twelve 
months'  instruction,  is  really  paid  for  seven.  Again,  if  the  young 
men  are  to  follow  a  profession  requiring  an  apprenticeship,  the 
Universities  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  for  the  years  of  appren- 
ticeship coincide  exactly  with  those  of  the  University.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  that  surgeons  and  attornies  would  be  highly  im- 
proved by  the  liberal  education  of  a  College?  Rather  is  it  not, 
if  possible,  more  useful  to  them — to  the  former  class  at  least — 
than  to  almost  any  other  description  of  persons  ?  And  would 
not  a  judicious  master  in  London  most  gladly  permit,  nay  en- 
courage, his  apprentices  to  frequent  College  Lectures  within  their 
reach,  sure  that  the  little  time  so  lost  to  his  trade  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  increased  diligence,  sobriety,  and  knowledge  there- 
by' purchased? 

In  fact,  so  far.from  supposing  that  a  country  like  England 
could  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time  vvitli  but  two  seats  of 
learning,  and  neither  of  these  in  the  metropolis,  we  might  na>- 
tnrally  have  expected  to  find  such  institutions  springing  up 
wherever  large  masses  of  the  people  were  collected,  and  at  any 
rate  that  one  should  be  found,  if  no  where  else,  at  least  in  the 
Capital,  where  so  many  thousands  of  students  must  always  afford 
an  effectual  demand  for  instruction.  Not  only  is  that  the  place 
where  thegreatest  numberofpupilsmusteverbe  collected — pupils, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  can  seek  for  education  no  whero»else — 
but  the  chief  city  furnishes,  in  every  country,  peculiar  facilities  for 
providing  the  means  of  instruction.  It  is  the  resort  of  the  most 
celebrated  persons  of  every  description,  and,  among  others,  of 
those  most  eminently  excelling  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
the  sciences,  and  letters.  The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of 
each  of  these  departments  have  always  resided,  for  the  most 
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part  of  their  lives,  in  the  metropolis.  Even  such  as  are  addicted 
to  no  profession  flock  mostly  to  the  capital.  Compare  London 
and  Cambridge  in  this  respect,  and  you  will  find  the  renowned 
philosophers,  active  resident  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
jUjreatly  outnumbering  the  men  of  note  residing  in  the  Colleges'. 
With  all  the  care  bestowed  on  the  stricter  sciences  in  the  latter 
place,  when  were  there  everaboveone  or  two  great  mathematicians 
actually  living  there,  while  there  may  have  been  seven  or  eight 
in  London  ?  A  single  chemist,  perchance  a  physiologist  and  a 
natural  historian,  and  none  of  these  very  famous,  may  at  a  time 
fill  the  chair  of  one  or  two  College  foundations,  while  you  are 
surrounded  by  the  greatestnames  known  to  the  age,  as  soon  asyou 
enter  the  Chambers  of  the  Royal  Society.  But  where  the  cares 
of  a  profession  are  compatible  with  scientific  pursuits,  and  still 
more  where  eminence  in  science  or  in  art  can  only  be  attained  in 
conjunction  with  great  practice  in  some  profession,  as  in  law, 
anatomy,  medicine,  and  all  the  fine  arts  without  exception,  the 
Capital  alone  can  ever  furnish  such  professors :  And  thus 
it  happens,  that  the  teachers  who  reside  at  the  Universities  are 
almost  invariably  a  very  inferior  class  of  men  to  those  who 
live  and  practise  in  London  ;  while,  for  want  of  an  University 
there,  the  great  department  of  teaching  is  severed  from  the  re- 
putation, the  talents,  and  the  experience  which  form  the  ac- 
complishctl  teacher. 

It  would  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  to  found  an  Un:- 
vea'sitj  in  London,  that  the  greatest  genius  and  skill  would 
thus  become  available  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge.  But  there  are  some  which  can  only 
be  taught  in  a  great  city,  and  some  best  in  the  capital,  some 
o7ily  there.  Medicine  in  its  principal  branches,  Nosology  and 
Anatomy,  can  only  be  taught  where  there  are  large  hospi- 
tals— best  where  the  largest  of  these  are  established ;  and  the 
fine  arts  can  nowhere  be  taught  except  in  the  grand  resort  of 
artists,  the  great  mart  for  their  productions.  The  most  bigoted 
Churchman  can  never  get  over  this.  He  may  cant  out  his  pa- 
negyricks  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  old  foundations — lose  him- 
self in  rhapsodies  upon  the  sacred  haunts  of  the  Muses  on  Isis 
and  the  Cam,  and  mutter  his  imprecations  against  all  who  pro- 
fanely imagine  other  places  of  instruction  :  But  he  never  can 
pretend  to  teach  as  much  surgery  as  would  enable  him  to  have  a 
broken  head  dressed,  hardly  medicine  enough  to  cure  himself  of  a 
surfeit,  certainly  not  painting  enough  to  exhibit  his  features  bet- 
ter than  the  signs  of  Barnaby  and  Bishop  Blaise  represent  them. 
For  these  branches  of  learning  the  Universities  arc,  and  ever 
must  be,  utterly  useless;  and  to  pretend  teaching  them  in  such 
places  is  the  gaosiiCbt  imposition. 
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But,  say  the  enemies  of  lig-ht,  why  should  not  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  to  College,  breed  them  up  in  the 
ignorance  that  suits  their  station,  while  medicine  is  taught  as 
heretofore  at  the  London  Hospitals  without  any  regular  course 
of  medical  study?  The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  plan 
has  been  furnished  by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the  rest  is  an- 
sv.'ered  by  the  consequences  of  the  same  events.  The  mecha- 
nics and  others  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  having  no  faith  in 
Oxford  divines,  and  little  respect  for  High  Church  prejudices, 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  not  the  least  scruple  about 
quenching  it  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  springs,  have 
of  late  taken  to  read,  and  frequent  lectures  upon  various  branches 
of  knowledge.  Mechanics'  Institutions  have  been  founded, 
which  are  a  kind  of  College  for  those  most  numerous,  poorer, 
andvaluable  part  of  the  community ;  and  as  they  are  every  day 
and  every  hour  improving  themselves,  it  is  now  evident  that  they 
will  in  a  very  short  time  become  greater  proficients  in  science 
than  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  Doctors  themselves  at 
our  antique  Universities.  In  this  awkward  state  of  things,  the 
Worthy  citizens  and  traders  of  London,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
moderate  fortune,  begin  not  to  feel  quite  satisfied  at  having  their 
tvork- people  far  more  knowing  than  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  therefore  they  are  disposed  to  look  for  the  means  of 
education  nearer  home  than  the  Oxonian  and  the  Cantabrigian 
professors  are  pleased  to  bring  them.  They  have  neither  time 
nor  money  to  spend  upon  regular  courses  of  academical  educa- 
tion ;  and  they  are  determined  to  be  instructed  at  their  own 
homes. 

To  these  predisposing  and  proximate  causes  of  the  important 
event  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  Article,  we  must  add  one, 
no  less  signal  in  its  nature  and  its  operation.  Founded  by  priest- 
craft, closely  linked  with  its  Professors  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  always  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  powers  of  the  Church, 
the  Universities  have  in  every  age  been  most  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  education  and  to  the  uses  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  its  members.  The  most  rigorous  compliance  with  its 
doctrines  has  always  been  exacted;  the  strictest  exclusion  of  all 
Dissenters  from  it  has  uniformly  been  practised.  As  long  as 
Popery  was  the  religion  of  the  State,  the  Universities  were  ri- 
gidly Catholick  ;  and  indeed  their  endowments,  in  by  far  the 
greater  part,  proceeded  from  the  bounty  and  piety  of  Romanists, 
and  were  given  for  the  propagation  of  the  Romish  faith,  and 
the  inculcation  of  the  Romish  discipline.  When  the  State 
threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  became  Protestant, 
the  Universities  followed,  and  piously  directed  all  the  dona- 
tions and  bequests  of  their  Catholic  founders  to  the  destruction 
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of  the  Catholic  religion, — embracing  the  reformed  faith,  with  the 
intolerance  of  their  old  profession,  and  transferring  to  Dissenters 
the  hatred  which  they  had  formerly  borne  to  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Protestants.  But  this  hatred  was  very  cordial, 
if  not  very  consistent;  and  no  participation  in  their  endowments 
could  ever  be  hoped  for  by  any  one  who  was  not  prepared  to  avow 
an  implicit  belief  in  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  testify  it  by 
an  outward  observance  of  her  ritual  every  day,  as  well  as  by 
occasional  declarations  and  signatures  of  a  more  solemn  kind. 
Hence,  even  where  a  man  was  rich  enough  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  an  University  education,  and  careless  enough  of  his  children 
to  send  them  unprotected  among  other  young  men  as  entirely 
left  to  themselves,  still  he  could  have  no  access  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  cared  so  little  about  religion  as  to  embrace 
any  form  of  faith  and  worship  for  a  secular  purpose — the  Uni- 
versities making  no  difference  between  persons  of  their  own  re- 
ligion, and  persons  of  no  religion  at  all,  but  only  excluding 
conscientious  believers,  whose  faith  varied,  by  a  slight  shade, 
from  their  own.  Now,  the  Dissenters  form  a  very  large,  and  a 
most  wealthy,  intelligent,  and  respectable  class  of  the  English 
nation;  and  they  abound  particularly  in  and  near  the  metro- 
polis. It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  they  should 
at  length  feel  impatient  at  having  no  Colleges  to  which  their 
youth  might  resort  for  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education ;  the 
more  especially  as  they  have  at  all  times  approved  themselves 
the  zealous  and  successful  friends  of  the  diffusion  of  knov/ledge, 
holding  now  the  same  place  which  the  reformers  once  did,  ire 
their  mighty  struggle  against  the  bigotry,  and  usurpationy,  and 
intolerance  of  the  Romish  hierarchy. 

From  all  these  considerations,  an  observer  of  moderate  saga- 
city might  easily  discover  the  indications  of  an  University,  upon 
an  extensive  scale,  situated  in  the  metropolis,  suited  to  its  wants, 
and  accessible  to  the  youth  of  all  sects,  as  well  as  of  the  Esta- 
blished church.  This,  indeed,  was  but  a  corollary  from  the 
great  principles  so  fully  recognised  of  late  years  by  the  friends 
of  popular  education,  who  have  founded  schools  for  all,  exclud- 
ing none,  and  carefully  avoiding,  both  tests,  which  might  di- 
rectly operate  the  exclusion  of  any,  and  such  teaching  or  forms 
of  discipline  as  might  more  indirectly  produce  the  same  effect. 
If  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  elementary  branches  of 
education  might  easily  be  taught  without  at  the  same  time 
teaching  any  particular  creed ;  it  was  equally  clear  that  the 
higher  branches  of  letters  might  be  taught  without  a  creed ;  and 
if,  in  the  one  case,  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  clamour, 
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*  Why  leave  the  children  without  religious  iustruction  ?  '  to  say 

*  We  only  profess  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  accounts.,  leav- 
ing the  task  of  religious  instruction  with  their  parents  and 
pastors,'  it  was  an  equally  triumphant  refutation  in  the  other 
case  of  the  like  outcry,  '  Why  leave  the  young  without  religion?' 
to  say  'We  teach  them  science  and  letters,  leaving  them  to  learn 
religion  under  the  spiritual  guides  of  their  ffithers.'  After  so 
much  had  been  done  upon  these  rational,  a!id  truly  reli'j'ious 
and  purely  Christian,  because  entirely  tolerant  and  charitable 
grounds,  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  without  any  distinction 
of  sects,  the  wonder  is  not,  that  fourteen  years  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  a  similar  prin- 
ciple should  be  adopted  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature,  and 
the  means  of  scientific  education  provided  at  a  cheap  rate  for 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the  community,  without  any 
exclusion  or  preference  on  account  of  religion,  but  rather  that 
so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  a  step  so  obvi- 
ous, and  yet  so  important,  was  taken.  It  has  however  at  length 
been  taken ;  and  its  effects  will  probably  exceed  all  the  present 
hopes  of  some,  and  surpass  the  fears  of  others.  We  hesitate 
not  at  all  to  avow,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  new  era  in  education  ; 
and  that  both  the  learning,  the  policy,  the  morals,  and  the  ra- 
tional religion  of  the  community,  will  be  incalculable  gainers 
by  it,  in  no  very  remote  period  of  time.  The  monopoly  of 
some,  and  the  undue  influence  of  others,  may  indeed  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  community  and  the  species  will  be  rapidly 
and  safely  advanced  in  the  great  race  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement. 

The  first  step  taken,  and  most  wisely  taken,  by  the  promot- 
ers of  tliis  measure,  was  to  form  an  union  of  all  the  different  in- 
terests which  were  concerned  in  its  success ;  and  accordingly 
those  liberal  Churchmen  who  desired  to  see  an  University  found- 
ed on  general  ground?,  readily  joined  with  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  Dissenters,  who,  being  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
tlie  ancient  establishments,  have  no  means  of  educating  their 
youth  except  through  a  new  foundation.  As  it  was  resolved  to 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  learning  in  the  projected  scheme,  a 
great  difficulty  immediately  arose  as  to  Theology,  and  the  kin- 
dred studies  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Biblical  Criticism. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  these  were  excluded,  the  course  of  study 
seemed  to  be  imperfect,  and  in  a  very  important  branch  ;  be- 
side the  certainty  of  cavil  arising  among  the  adversaries  of  im- 
provement, who  would  not  fail  to  urge  the  omission  as  an  in- 
tentional slight  put  upon  sacred  literature, — perhaps  to  raise  an 
eutcry  as  if  all  religion  was  purpobcly  excluded  through  indifr 
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Forence  or  disrespect.  If,  on  the  other  iiand,  they  were  luhuit- 
ted,  how  could  various  opinions  be  so  far  consulted  as  to  find 
teachcis  whose  doctrines  every  sect  might  receive?  How  could 
a  Catholic  and  Prote>tant,  or  a  Churchman  and  Dissenter,  at- 
tend the  same  course  of  theological  lectures,  or  listen  to  the  same 
historical  account  of  the  councils,  the  Pope,  the  Reformation, 
the  Puritans,  and  the  Restoration  ?  The  reluctance  to  omit  all 
Theological  literature  was  however  so  great,  that  a  compromise 
was  at  first  propounded  and  nearly  resolved  upon.  Three  classes 
were  to  be  taught — Theology  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Ecclesiastical  History  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  Biblical  Criticism  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Dissenting  denominations.  We  mention  this  as  a  signal  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  indisposition  to  omit  these  important 
classes  :  For  a  very  little  consideration  was  sufficient,  of  course, 
to  show  the  im|)raclicability  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  to 
prove  that  Theology  cannot  possibly  be  taught  except  in  one 
of  two  sorts  of  universities — either  where  all  the  students  are  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  or  where  religious  belief  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  indiif'erence  to  all.  Now,  as  the  new  scheme  was 
intended  to  comprehend  every  denomination  of  believers,  and 
as  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  was  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  its  promoters,  in  so  much  indeed,  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  Dissenters  from  the  old  establishments,  which  was  one 
moving  cause  of  the  New  Institution,  had  only  been  effected 
by  their  own  conscientious  regard  for  their  religious  princi- 
ples, it  was  (juite  plain  that  no  system  of  Theological  instruction 
could  be  adopted  at  all.  The  whole  other  sciences,  however, 
might  be  taught ;  and  it  was  clearly  not  because  of  the  little 
value  set  upon  the  one  excepted,  but  precisely  because  of  its 
paramount  importance  over  all  human  learning,  which  preclud- 
ed alike  both  compromise  and  indifference,  that  this  one  was  of 
necessity  excluded. 

\\  the  omission  of  Theological  studies,  became  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessitj',  arising  out  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  New  Institution  was  to  be  founded,  the  exclusion  of  all 
lorms  of  worship  was  still  more  manifestly  required  by  the  same 
rule.  No  mode  of  worship  could  be  devised  in  which  all  sects 
could  agree ;  and  the  consequence  necessarily  was,  to  exclude 
all  religions  discipline.  This  too  was  clearly  dictated,  not  by 
any  indifference  to  religion  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  resulted  imme- 
diately and  directly  from  the  assumption,  that  religion  was  a 
matter  far  too  important  to  be  compromised,  like  a  common  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  the  founders  of  the  University  were  too  much 
in  earnest  about  it,  to  suffer  the  profanation  which  it  undergoes 
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hy  beinpj  cither  made  a  test  for  purposes  of  secular  interest,  or 
an  iniineantiig  form  which  men  may  go  through,  whatever  be 
their  opinions  and  feelings,  exactly  as  they  conform  to  the  ordi- 
nary ceremonies  of  society. 

As  might  be  expected,  their  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
and  observances  has  been  made  the  subject-matter  of  cianiour  by 
persons  who  regard  religion  as  valuable  only  in  its  subserviency 
to  political  and  to  personal  interests.    The  cry  has  been  *  What! 
an  University  without  Religion  !  an  University  from  which  Reli- 
gion is  banished  !  '  Nothing  ever  was  more  base  in  the  authors 
of  it,  or,  in  those  who  have  echoed  the  noise,  more  utterly  un- 
thiriking.     As  to  excluding  Theology,  whereby  it  was  said  the 
youth  were  to  be  trained  up  without  religious  instruction,  which 
of  the  lay  youth,  we  would  ask,  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ever  at- 
tends, or  thinks  of  attending  a  single  lecture  on  Divinity  !    The 
handful  destined  for  the  church,  no  doubt,  go  to  such  lectures  on 
theological  matters  as  are  there  delivered  ;  and  soof  necessity  must 
the  clerical  young  men  of  the  New  University  go  to  some  lectures 
on  the  same  subjects,  wherever  they  are  to  be  heard.     But  what 
youngman  of  fortune,  or  what  youth  intended  for  the  Army  or  the 
Bar,  ever  entered  the  door  of  a  Divinity  lecture-room  in  either 
University  ?  In  a  thousand  students  then,  it  is  plain,  that  exactly 
the  same  number  will  learn  divinity  at  the  London,  the  Oxford 
and  the  Cambridge  Colleges.   But  there  are  other  instructions  of 
a  religious  nature,  is  is  said,  beside  the  mere  lectures.     Indeed  ! 
where  be  those  other  instructions  ?  By  whom  are  they  conveyed  ? 
At  what  hours,  in  what  form,  do  the  ingenuous  youth  drink  in 
the  sacred  lore  ?  Can  it  be  pretended  that  the  subscription  of 
the  Articles  communicates  a  knowledge  of  their  dogmas  ?  That 
subscription,    on   the  contrary,  supposes  or  ought  to  suppose 
such  a  knowledge  to  have  been  previously  acquired.    Will  it  be 
said  that  the  attendance   at  chapel    for  a  few   minutes  daily, 
effects  the  extrusion  of  the  old  man — the  hearer  half  asleep,  just 
risen  from  the  bed  he  is  just  going  to  reoccupy,  and  the  reader 
in  such  haste,  that  he  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  boast  of  being 
able  to  give  any  man  distance  as  far  as  the  Creed,  and  beat  him  ?* 
We  venture  to  assert,  without  the  least  fear  of  being  contradicted, 
by  the  fact  or  the  reason,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  religion  tauo-ht 
and  no  attention  to  its  observances  inculcated,  by  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  Divinity  Lectures,   and  the  compliance  with  certain 
outward  forms ;  and  that,  whatever  is  learnt  or  imbibed  of  this 

*  The  bet  was,  <  I'll  give  any  of  you  in  to  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the 
*  odds,  and  beat  him  ! '  Our  Universities  reckon  such  things  quite 
regular — and  they  abhor  all  saints  / 
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sort  at  either  University,  is  tbroufrh  the  operation  of  private  in- 
struction ;  and  consequently  may  be  just  as  well  learnt,  and  as 
fully  imbibed  by  the  students  of  the  London  University,  under 
the  tuition  of  their  parents  and  spiritual  instructors. 

But  suppose  it  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  teach  religion  to  the  youth ;  is  there  no  difference 
between  young  men  sent  away  from  home,  and  others  kept 
carefully  under  your  own  roof?  It  may  be  very  fit  that,  in 
receptacles  for  students,  who  live  together,  and  are  wholly  cut 
off  from  domestic  tuition,  provision  should  be  made  for  their 
religious  education;  and  it  may  be  a  great  defect  in  our  old 
colleges  to  have  so  scanty  a  supply  of  such  instruction.  But 
surely  no  such  occasion  can  exist  in  a  mere  day-school  like 
the  London  University,  which  the  young  men  attend  as  they 
would  the  Royal  Institution,  or  Mr  M'Culloch's  Lectures,. 
or  a  French  class,  or  a  special  pleader,  or  an  attorney,  or  a 
fencing-master,  residing  all  the  while  at  home,  and  there 
receiving  religious  as  well  as  moral  instruction  from  parents 
and  their  pastors.  Did  any  man  ever  cry  out  against  the  ortho- 
doxy of  private  teachers  of  the  languages,  or  of  the  mathematicks, 
because  they  begin  their  lessons  and  close  them  daily  without 
prayer  ?  Did  any  man  ever  object  to  letting  his  son  attend  a 
special  pleader  all  the  week,  because  he  did  not  walk  his  pu- 
pils to  church  on  Sundays  and  saints  days?  Na}',  who  ever 
dreamt  of  taking  alarm  at  the  irreligion  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
where  hundreds  of  young  men  live  to  study,  and  never  see 
the  face  of  the  preacher,  or  are  required  to  attend  even  once 
in  a  year  at  the  performance  of  divine  service?  Tlie  triumphant 
answer  to  all  such  cavils  is,  '  We  profess  to  teach  the  sciences  and 

*  literature.    With  religion  we  meddle  not ;  but  leave  each  stu- 

*  dent  to  learn  it  where  he  and  his  parents  please,   and  from 

*  such  persons,  and  in  such  a  shape  as  suits  them,  and  accords 

*  with  their  principles. ' 

It  appears  that  this  question,  as  to  which  the  religious  differen- 
ces of  the  supporters  of  the  plan  offered  so  many  impediments,  be- 
ing once  settled  in  a  manner  generally  satisfactory,  and  according 
with  the  soundest  principles  of  universal  toleration,  no  further 
difficulty  was  experienced;  and  the  sketch  of  the  proposed  plan 
was  submitted  on  the  first  of  July  last  to  a  public  meeting.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  numerous,  possibly  the 
most  numerous,  ever  assembled  in  the  city  of  London.  The 
Lord  Mayor  presided ;  and  was  supported  both  by  the  most 
eminent  promoters  of  the  plan,  and  by  the  greatest  names  in 
the  City  for  respectability  and  wealth.  The  proceedings  were 
marked  by  the  greatest  unanimity  and  enthusiasm,  and  under 
these  very  favourable  auspices  this  most  important  scheme  has 


,./ 
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been  ushered  into  the  world.  We  shall  shortly  sketch  the  out- 
lines of  if,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  determined,  as  the  details  are  of 
course  left  to  be  ifilled  up  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  at  a 
general  nieelinn-. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  constitution  of  the  proprietary  bodv, 
or  what  may  be  termed  the  political,  as  contra  distino-uished 
from  the  literary  portion  of  the  jilan.  The  funds  recjuired  are 
to  be  raised  by  shares  of  100/.  each,  and  subscriptions  or  dona- 
tions of  501.  The  whole  cost,  on  a  very  liberal  estimate,  has 
been  calculated  at  200,000/.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  3000 
shares,  so  as  not  to  call  for  more  than  6G  per  cent,  on  each  share, 
and  leave  the  rest  as  a  reserve  for  extension  of  the  plan,  or 
other  unforseen  contingencies.  Each  share  is  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sending  one  pupil  to  the  University  ;  and  to  receive 
also  an  intei'est  not  exceeding  four  per  cent.  Each  shareholder 
is  to  have  a  vote  at  all  general  meetings,  and  in  the  election  of 
the  Directors,  or  Council  of  Management;  and  proxies  are  to  be 
allowed.  Each  contributor  of  50/.  by  way  of  gift,  is  to  have 
all  the  privileges  of  a  shareholder  for  life  only,  and  inalienably ; 
but  is  to  receive  no  interest.  Tlie  executive  government  is  to 
be  vested  in  a  Council  of  twenty-one,  composed  of  a  Chancellor 
and  Vice-chancellor,  to  be  chosen,  the  former  for  life,  the  latter 
for  two  years,  and  nineteen  Councillors,  of  whom  four  are  to  go 
out  annually,  and  to  be  ineligible  for  one  year  after.  This 
Council  is  to  choose  all  the  professors,  to  superintend  them, 
and  suspend  and  remove  ;  in  short,  to  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  visitors. 

The  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  and  of  literature,  except 
Theology,  is  to  be  taught  by  the  various  professors.  These 
branches  it  is  unecessary  to  enumerate.  The  professors  are 
to  be  divided  into  two  Colleges,  one  of  Literature,  and  the  other 
of  Science  and  the  Useful  Arts ;  and  each  College  is  to  have  a 
Principal  elected  by  the  professors  from  their  own  body,  and 
for  life.  Every  thing  relative  to  academical  discipline  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  these  learned  persons.  The  salaries  of 
the  professors  are  to  be  very  moderate,  in  order  that  their  emo- 
luments may  depend  upon  their  classes ;  the  students  all  pay- 
ing such  fees  as  the  Council  shall  fix ;  the  salaries  are  also  to 
be  fixetl  by  the  Council.  Beside  the  fees  to  the  professors, 
the  students  are  to  pay  five  guineas  yearly  to  the  general  funtl, 
and  one  guinea  to  the  library.  Out  of  the  general  fund  the  in- 
terest to  the  shareholders  is  to  be  paid  ;  and  as  this  is  not  to 
exceed  four  jiouuds  a  share,  and  as  each  share  will  send  one 
pupil,  it  is  plain  there  can  never  be  wanting  an  ample  finid  lor 
paying  the  interest.     The  plan  is  to  erect  a  spacious  and  hand- 
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some  etlifice  in  a  central  siUiation,  with  suitaMe  walks,  a  library 
and  reading  room, — and  so  near  one  or  more  of  the  great  hos- 
pitals as  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school.  For 
carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  a  committee,  chiefly  chosen 
among  those  present  at  the  meeting,  was  named  ;  and  as  they 
consist  of  men  of  all  pai'ties  and  of  all  sects,  as  well  zealous 
Churchmen  as  leaders  among  the  Disscn;ters,  men  eminently 
distinguished  for  their  sound  principles  and  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religion,  the  clamours  attempted  to  be  raised  on  ac- 
count of  the  exclusion  of  tests,  were  ver}"^  speedily  silenced  ; 
the  amplest  security  being  afforded  to  the  country,  by  those 
persons  bearing  a  shiire  in  the  foundation,  that  tlie  interests 
of  pure  religion  were  consulted,  while  every  thing  like  intjo- 
lerance  was  avoided. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  these  remarks  without  adverting  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  the  Parliament  upon  this 
important  subject.  Application  was  early  made  for  a  charter ; 
to  obtain  a  privilege  convenient,  though  not  necessary,  and  which 
has  hardly  ever  been  refused  to  literary  and  scientific  assot^ia- 
tions  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The  Government  however  de- 
clined granting  the  request.  A  bill  v»'as  then  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  conferring  the  same  privileges,  that  is, 
making  the  New  Institution  a  corporate  body  ;  but  though  it 
would  have  passed  the  Lower  House  in  spite  of  the  Ministry,- 
yet  as  they  were  resolved  not  to  countenance  it,  the  Lords 
would  certainly  have  thrown  it  out,  and  the  measure  was 
therefore,  to  save  expense  and  delay,  prudently  dropt.  Yet 
mark  the  inconsistency  of  these  men  !  They  incorporate  not 
only  the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  New  Royal  Society  of  Li- 
terature, the  former  a  most  ineflicient  substitute  for  a  London 
University  ;  the  latter  a  silly  scheme  for  amusing  a  few  ama- 
teurs, and  for  pensioning  literary  men,  generally  according  to 
principles  hitherto  unknown  in  this  free  country.  Na}',  in  the 
very  Session  in  which  the  charter  is  refused  to  the  New  Univer- 
sity, a  bill  is  passed,  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  by 
very  large  majorities,  for  establishing  a  M'^est  India  Company, 
to  serve  speculators  in  negro  property,  and  to  increase  beyond 
all  calculation  the  chances  of  ill  treatment  to  the  slaves  !  — Per- 
haps we  err  in  charging  the  authors — the  wise,  humane,  liberal 
authors  of  such  measures  as  the  New  Pensioned  Society,  ami 
the  Slave  Holder  Company — with  incoyi$.istenaj  in  refusing, 
as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to  give  the  benefits  of  liberal  educa- 
tion to  the  metropolis.  Their  motive,  however,  we  do  not 
after  all  believe  to  have  been  worse  than  timidity  and  folly. 
They  dreaded  the  cry  of  thfe  Church — or  rather  the  High 
Church  faction,  and  were  not  sure  how  the  two  old  Univer- 
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sities  minjht  like  the  measure  in  aoitation.  Now,  it  is  but  fair 
towards  these  learned  bodies  to  state,  that  they  have  shown  no 
little- minded  jealousy,  either  publicly  or  as  individuals,  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Some  of  their  most  distinguished  members, 
even  Heads  of  Houses  in  each,  are  known  to  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  London  University ;  and  almost  all,  as  far  as 
we  have  heard,  believe  that  their  privileges  will  never  be  in- 
terfered with,  or  their  importance  lessened,  by  the  success  of  the 
new  plan.  In  fact,  the  overflow  of  students  at  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  well  known  ;  and  were  it  not  so,  the  monopoly  of 
degrees,  and  the  possession  of  fellowships  and  large  church 
patronage,  would  alv/ays  secure  them  a  preference  with  one 
class  of  pupils,  while  their  antiquity  and  aristocratic  connexions 
must  ensure  them  the  favour  of  another.  Besides,  as  the  e-»ta- 
blishment  of  the  new  seminary  is  sure  to  promote  the  taste  for 
liberal  studies,  it  will  make  many  families  send  their  sons  to 
college  who  can  afford  it  now,  but  think  not  of  it ;  and  others, 
who  will  send  their  younger  sons,  engaged  perhaps  in  trade  or 
professions,  to  the  London  University,  may  probably  send  their 
eldest  to  the  ancient  and  aristocratic  haunts.  The  monopoly  of 
universities  will  indeed  be  at  an  end  ;  colleges  will  be  formed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country-,  in  the  North,  in  the  West,  and  in 
some  of  the  greater  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  but  though 
the  dominion  of  the  High  Church  Party  will  be  abridged,  and 
active  exertion  in  teaching  promoted,  and  learning  and  all  libe- 
ral accomplishments  diffused,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that  a 
greater  number  of  students  will  actually  attend,  or  apply  for  ad- 
mission, at  botli  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  now  frequent 
these  famous  seats  of  letters. 

It  is  gratifying  meanwhile  to  learn  that  the  subscription  for 
the  shares  fills  so  steadily  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubting 
that  the  requisite  sums  will  be  raised.  Indeed  we  have  under- 
stood that  already  (and  we  write  at  the  end  of  July)  a  sufficient 
sum  is  subscribed  to  make  the  attempt  quite  practicable,  though 
upon  a  less  magnificent  scale  of  building,  than  the  plan  origin- 
ally contemplated.  The  demand  for  shares,  however,  con- 
tinues, and  we  sincerely  hope  will  go  on  until  the  whole  are 
taken ;  because  so  great  a  national  work  ought  to  be  splendidly 
begun,  and  the  larger  the  funds  are,  the  managers  will  possess 
the  greater  power  of  obtaining  the  most  celebrated  men  as  pro- 
fessors, from  the  very  beginning. 

That  men  of  liberal  principles,  and  wellwishers  to  education, 
should  press  on  for  shares,  with  the  mere  view  of  promoting 
the  success  of  the  plan,  is  not  wonderful,  and  is  most  to  be 
desired  ;  but  another  class  is  also  very  likely  to  interfere,  and  to 
this  the  attention  of  the  managing  Committee  should  be  direct- 
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ed.  The  certainty  of  the  shares  bearing  a  large  premium,  and 
at  no  distant  period,  is  pretty  clear;  for  even  if  the  whole  100/. 
on  each  were  required,  it  would  still  yield  four  per  cent.,  and 
the  owner,  being  enabled  to  sell  it,  as  well  as  bequeath,  would 
also  be  able  to  convey  with  it  the  privilege  of  sending  a  son  or 
nephew  to  the  University,  to  say  nothing  of  the  right  of  voting 
at  elections.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  tlie  number  ot" 
shares  wanted  are  subscribed  for,  and  less  than  the  100/.  a  share 
is  called  for,  the  interest  will  be  higher  than  four  per  cent, 
on  the  money  actually  advanced.  Now,  far  less  benefit  than 
this  plan  affords,  has  been  found  quite  sufficient  to  attract  far 
larger  sums  than  the  greatest  required  by  the  plan.  It  may  be 
observed  too,  that  the  security  for  the  interest  keeps  exact  pace 
with  the  subscriptions,  inasmuch  as  each  share  will  certainly 
be  employed  in  procuring  admittance  for  some  pupil  who  will 
pay  the  sum,  and  above  a  fourth  part  more,  required  to  defray 
the  interest  on  that  share.  If  pupils  should  afterwards  be  ad- 
mitted without  shares  to  qualify  them,  of  course  they  will  pay 
more  than  the  five  guineas,  and  thus  still  farther  increase  the 
same  general  fund.  The  temptations  thus  held  out,  maj-  there- 
fore be  expected  to  attract  mere  speculators  ;  and  it  will  be- 
hove the  managers  to  prevent  too  large  a  proportion  of  these 
from  obtaining  a  footing.  They  are  understood  to  have  dis- 
tributed a  large  number  among  trustworthy  persons  in  London 
and  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  we  earnestly  expect  all 
the  friends  of  this  admirable  plan,  and  the  princi})les  of  enligh- 
tened toleration  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  press  forward  and 
unite  themselves  to  the  managers,  by  taking  shares,  whereby 
they  will,  %vheresoever  they  reside,  obtain  a  voice  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

We  have  heard  various  objections  urged  to  the  use  of  the 
word  University  by  the  new  establishment.  It  seems  this  is  re- 
garded as  an  assumption  of  dignity,  and  some  even  say  of  autho- 
rity;  as  if  a  body  took  or  could  take  upon  itself  to  do  any  thing 
beyond  its  legal  power?,  by  merely  assuming  a  name  of  known 
import.  A  notion  has  been  ventilated  that  the  Crown  alone 
has  the  right  of  creating  an  University — which,  if  stated  of  a  body 
having  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  present  Universities,  is  noto- 
riously untrue,  since  the  Crown  could  do  little  more  than  incor- 
porate them  ;  however,  they  have  been  incorporated  time  out  of 
mind,  and  one  of  them  made  an  University  by  the  Pope.  But  it 
is  remarkable  enough,  that  in  times  v.'hen  such  points  of  trifling 
disceptalion  occupied  men's  wits  far  more  than  they  are  now 
suffered  to  do,  the  claims  of  London  to  the  name  and  s'tyle  of  an 
University,   was  demonstrated  even  at  that  day.     In  the  year 
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1615,  a  tract  was  published  with  this  title,  *  The  Third  Univer- 

*  sity  of  England,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  foundations  of  all  the 
'  Colledgep,  auncient  Schooles,  &c.,  within  and  about  the  fa- 
'  mous  cittie   of  London.'     It  is   dedicated   to    "  The    Right 

*  Honourable  and  the  most  Reverend  and  most  Learned  Judgej 

*  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Knight,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  c^f 
'  picas  before  the  ICing  himselfe  to  be  holden,  and  one  of  his 
'  Maister'i!  Privie  Councell.'  The  argument  of  the  work  (which 
from  the  above  technical  description  of  Lord  Coke's  office, 
Chief  Justice  of  B.  R.  seems  to  come  from  a  lawyer,)  is  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  that  London  is  an  University ;  and  it  is 
linis  stated  by  the  learned  author. 

'  Having  observed  in  diuers  writers,  as  well  forayne  as  English,  tlis 
citfie  of  London  to  be  stiled  an  Universitie,  and  doubling  of  it,  I  tooke 
jiceasion  thereby  to  examine  uppon  what  grounds  and  causes  they  had 
so  .'-tiled  it ;  and  after  some  search  and  consideration  therof,  I  found 
{iuffieient  cause  and  reasons  to  satifie  me :  For  I  saw  that  not  onely 
tho^e  Arts,  which  are  called  liberal),  but  also  all  or  the  m-ost  part  of  all 
otiicr  Arts  and  Sciences  proper  and  fit  for  ingenuous  and  liberall  per- 
sons, were  and  are  in  this  cittie  professed,  taught  and  studied  :  which 
is  (adding  but  cum  priuilegio)  as  much  as  can  be  sayd,  for  the  name 
and  authoritie  of  anie  Universitie,  and  which  can  be  rightly  sayd  of 
very  lewe  other  Universities  of  Christendome.     For  in  the  Cittie  of 
London  be  read  and  taught  the  Arts  of  Grammar,  of  Rhetorike,  of 
Ariihmetike,  of  Musicke,  of  Geometry,  of  Astronomy,  of  Geographic, 
of  Hidrographie  :    Likewise  the  other  Mathematicall  learnings,  and 
Pliilosophie,   Phisicke,  and  Metaphisicke,   the  lawes  Ecclesiasticall', 
Muncipall,  and  Ciuill.     As  also  the  Arts  of  Riding,  Gladiatorie,  Al- 
cbiiny.  Optica,  Memoratica,  Geodesic,  Foetrie,  Heraldrie,  Graphice, 
Characterie,  Brachigraphie,  and  diuers  Languages,  holy,  learned,  and 
strange,  and  many  other  free  and  subtill  arts,  and  sciences  are  profes- 
sed, taught,  studied,  and  practised  within    this  cittie,  as  shall  more 
))]ainely  appeare  in  the  processe  of  this  Treatise.     And  (that  which  is 
most  cliiefly  of  ail  to  be  observed)  the  chiefest  science,  the  Science 
of  Sciences,  and  the  key  of  all  knowledge  (to  wit)  the  Science  and 
Art  of  serving  of  Almiglitie  God  (called  Theologieand  Divinitie)  is  no 
where  better  nor  more  plentifully  taught  then  in  this  Cittie  ;  many  and 
dayly  lectures  being  read  thereof,  not  onely  in  the  chiefe  and  Cathedral 
Cliur(  hes  of  S.  Paul,   and   Saynt   Peter,   but  also  in   all  the  parish 
Cliurclics  and  Temples  :  and  ])articularly  and   academically  also  in 
(iresliani  Colledge.   So  that  these  places  are  nothing  els  but  Schooles 
of  Theologie,  and  Colledges  of  Diuines.      Then  consequently  it  fol- 
lowetli  (if  Academia  &  Studium  &  Vniversitas,  according  to  their  vses 
in    scuerall    ages,   be  but    Sinonyma    &  ocquiuoca     (as  the  learned 
know)  and  that  this  last  nnme  Vniversitas,  hath  beene  lately  giuen  and 
.Tppropriated  to  general!   Schooles  of  learning,  for  aivd  in  respect  of 
the  Univer.-alitie  of  Arts,    Sciences,  and  Faculties  professed,  taught, 
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and  studied  in  them,  Et  pro  ipsa  studiosorum  Societate  (as  our  most 
learned  countriman  hath  intimated  in  his  immortall  Rritania)  and  that 
an  University  or  Academie  be  but  Caucus  horainum  exercentium  studia 
literarum,  &  in  ijs  se  occupantium  (as  Francis  Junius  defineth  it.) 
Then  1  say,  it  foiloweth  consequently  y'  London  may  not  onely  chal- 
lenge iustly  the  name  and  stile  of  an  Universitie,  but  also  a  chiefe 
place  in  the  Catalogue  of  Vniversities. 

The  followinfT  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Tractate. 
*  To  conclude  then  briefly  uppon  the  Allegata,  and  Probata  pre- 
mised. It  appeareth  herby  to  be  cleere  that  vnto  London  belongeth 
not  onely  the  stile,  and  title  of  Vniversitie ;  but  also  of  a  chiefe  and 
principall  vniversitie,  hauing  no  complement  thereof  wanting  but  one  ; 
and  that  is  the  gouernment  and  protection  of  an  honourable  chauncel- 
lor,  which  the  King  my  Master  may  easily  at  his  Maiesties  pleasure 
supply,  hauing  good  choyse  of  most  grave  and  noble  personages,  fit 
for  this  charge,  when  it  shall  please  his  Maiesty." 

We  trust  that  the  scruples  of  the  tender  consciences  to  which 
we  have  referred,  will  be  removed  by  these  sagacious  proofs, 
which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  doubts,  even  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Book  of  Fallacies  :  from   Unfinished  Papers  of 
Jeremy  Bentham.     By   A   Friend.     London,   J.  &   H.  L. 
Hunt.     1824. 

'T^HERE  are  a  vast  number  of  absurd  and  mischievous  falla- 
-*-  cies,  which  pass  readily  in  the  world  for  sense  and  virtue, 
while  in  truth  they  tend  only  to  fortify  error  and  encourage 
crime.  Mr  Bentham  has  enumerated  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  in  the  book  before  us. 

Whether  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  middleman  be- 
tween the  cultivator  and  possessor,  learned  economists  have 
doubted  ;  But  neither  Gods,  men  nor  booksellers  can  doubt  the 
necessity  of  a  middleman  between  Mr  Bentham  and  the  public. 
Mr  Bentham  is  long ;  Mr  Bentham  is  occasionally  involved 
and  obscure;  Mr  Bentham  invents  new  and  alarming  expres- 
sions; Mr  Bentham  loves  division  and  subdivision — and  he 
loves  method  itself,  more  than  its  consequences.  Those  only 
therefore  who  know  his  originality,  his  knowledge,  his  vigour, 
and  his  boldness,  will  recur  to  the  works  themselves.  The  great 
mass  of  readers  will  not  purchase  improvement  at  so  dear  a  rate  ; 
but  will  choose  rather  to  become  acquainted  with  Mr  Bentham 
through  the  medium  of  Reviews — alter  that  eminent  philoso- 
pher has  been  washed,   trimmed,  shaved,    and  forced  into  clean 
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linen.  One  great  use  .  of  a  Review,  indeeil,  is  to  make  men 
wise  in  ten  pages  who  have  no  appetite  for  an  hundred  pages ; 
to  condense  nourishment,  to  work  with  pulp  and  essence,  and 
to  guard  the  stomach  from  idle  burthen  and  unmeaning  bulk. 
For  half  a  page,  sometimes  for  a  whole  page,  Mr  Bentham 
writes  with  a  power  which  few  can  equal ;  and  by  selecting  and 
omitting,  an  admirable  style  may  be  formed  from  the  text. 
Using  this  liberty,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of 
Mr  Bentham's  doctrines,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own  words. 
Wherever  any  expression  is  particularly  happy,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered to  be  Mr  Bentham's: — the  dulness  we  take  to  our- 
selves. 

Oicr  Wise  Ancestors — the  Wisdom  of  our  Ancestors — the  Wis- 
dom of  Ages — venerable  Antiquity —  Wisdom  of  Old  Times. — 
This  mischievous  and  absurd  fallacy  springs  from  the  grossest 
perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words.  Experience  is  certainly 
the  mother  of  wisdom,  and  the  old  have,  of  course,  a  greater 
experience  than  the. young;  but  the  question  is,  who  are  the 
old?  and  who  are  the  young?  Of  individuals  living  at  the 
same  period,  the  oldest  has,  of  course,  the  greatest  experience ; 
but  among  generations  of  men  the  reverse  of  this  is  true.  Those 
who  come  first  (our  ancestors),  are  the  young  people,  and 
have  the  least  experience.  We  have  added  to  their  expe- 
rience the  experience  of  many  centuries ;  and,  therefore  as  far 
as  experience  goes,  are  wiser,  and  more  capable  of  forming  an 
opinion,  than  they  were.  The  real  feeling  should  be,  not,  can 
we  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  put  our  opinions  in  opposition  to 
those  of  our  ancestors  ?  but,  can  such  young,  ignorant,  inexpe- 
rienced persons  as  our  ancestors  necessarily  were,  be  expected  to 
have  understood  a  subject  as  well  as  those  who  have  seen  so  much  . 
more,  lived  so  much  longer,  and  enjoyed  the  experience  of  so 
many  more  centuries  ?  All  this  cant  then  about  our  ancestors  is 
merely  an  abuse  of  words,  by  transferring  phrases  true  of  co- 
temporary  men  to  succeeding  ages.  Whereas  (as  we  have  be- 
fore observed)  of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  cceteris  paritms,  the 
most  experience;  of  generations,  the  oldest  has,  cccteris  paribus, 
the  least  experience.  Our  ancestors,  up  to  the  Conquest,  were 
children  in  arms;  chubby  boys  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First; 
striplings  under  Elizabeth ;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  isce  only,  are  the  vvhite-bearded,  silver-headed  ancients, — who 
have  treasured  up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  expe- 
rience which  human  life  can  supply.  We  are  not  disputing 
with  our  ancestors  the  palm  of  talent,  in  which  they  may  or 
may  not  be  our  superiors,  but  the  palm  of  experience,  in  which 
it  is  utterly  impossible  they  can  be  our  superiors.     And  yet 
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whenever  the  Chancellor  comes  forward  to  protect  some  abuse, 
or  to  oppose  some  plan  which  has  the  increase  of  human  hap- 
piness for  its  object,  his  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  and  he  himself,  and  many  noble  Lords  who 
vote  with  him,  are,  to  this  hour,  persuaded  that  all  alterations 
and  amendments  on  their  devices,  are  an  unblushing  controversy 
between  youthful  temerity  and  mature  experience  ! — and  so,  in 
truth,  they  are — only  that  much  loved  magistrate  mistakes  the 
young  for  the  old,  and  the  old  for  the  young — and  is  guilty  of 
that  very  sin  against  experience  which  he  attributes  to  the  lovers 
of  innovation. 

We  cannot  of  course  be  supposed  to  maintain  that  our  an- 
cestors wanted  wisdom,  or  that  they  were  necessarily  mistaken 
in  their  institutions,  because  their  means  of  information  were 
more  limited  than  ours.  But  we  do  confidently  maintain  that 
when  we  find  it  expedient  to  change  any  thing  which  our  an- 
cestors have  enacted,  we  are  the  experienced  persons,  and  not 
they.  The  quantity  of  talent  is  always  varying  in  any  great 
nation.  To  say  that  we  are  more  or  less  able  than  our  ances- 
tors, is  an  assertion  that  requires  to  be  explained.  All  the 
able  men  of  all  ages,  who  have  ever  lived  in  England,  pro- 
bably possessed,  if  taken  all  together,  more  intellect  than  all 
the  able  men  now  in  England  can  boast  of.  But  if  authority 
must  be  resorted  to  rather  than  reason,  the  question  is,  What 
was  the  wisdom  of  that  single  age  which  enacted  the  law, 
compared  with  the  wisdom  of  the  age  which  proposes  to  alter 
it  ?  What  are  the  eminent  men  of  one  and  the  other  period  ? 
If  you  say  that  our  ancestors  were  wiser  than  us,  mention  your 
date  and  year.  If  the  splendour  of  names  is  equal,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances the  same  ?  If  the  circumstances  are  the  same,  we 
have  a  superiorit}'  of  experience,  of  which  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  two  periods  is  the  measure.  It  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this ;  for  upon  sacks  of  wool,  and  on  benches  forensic, 
sit  grave  men,  and  agricolous  persons  in  the  Commons,  cry- 
ing out  '  Ancestors,  Ancestors  !  hoch'e  non !  Saxons,  Danes, 
save  us  !  Fiddlefrig,  help  us  !  Howel,  Ethelwolf,  protect  us.' — 
Any  cover  for  nonsense — any  veil  for  trash — any  pretext  for  re- 
pelling the  innovations  of  conscience  and  of  duty  ! 

'  So  long  as  they  keep  to  vague  generalities, — so  long  as  the  two 
objects  of  comparison  are  each  of  them  taken  in  the  lump — wise  an- 
cestors in  one  lump,  ignorant  and  foolish  mob  of  modern  times  in  the 
other, — the  weakness  of  the  fallacy  may  escape  detection.  But  let 
tliem  assign  for  the  period  of  superior  wisdom  any  determinate  period 
whatsoever,  not  only  will  the  groundlessness  of  the  notion  be  appa- 
rent (class  being  compared  with  class  in  that  period  and  the  present 
one),  but,  unless  the  antecedent  period  be  comparatively  speaking 
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a  very  modern  one,  so  wide  will  be  the  disparity,  and  to  such  an  a- 
mount  in  favour  of  modern  times,  that,  in  comparison  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  in  modern  times  (always  supposing  them  profici- 
ents in  the  art  of  reading,  and  their  proficiency  employed  in  the 
reading  of  newspapers),  the  very  highest  and  best  informed  class  of 
tliese  wise  ancestors  will  turn  out  to  be  grossly  ignorant. 

•  Take  for  example  any  year  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
from  1509  to  ISiS.  At  that  time  the  House  of  Lords  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  possession  of  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  what 
little  in>truction  the  age  afforded  :  in  the  House  of  Lords,  among 
the  laity,  it  might  even  then  be  a  question  whether  without  exception 
their  lordships  were  all  of  them  able  so  much  as  to  read.  But  even 
supposing  them  all  in  the  fullest  possession  of  that  useful  art,  politi- 
cal science  being  the  science  in  question,  what  instruction  on  the 
subject  could  they  meet  with  at  that  time  of  day? 

'  On  no  one  branch  of  legislation  was  any  book  extant  from  which, 
with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  then  present  times,  any  use- 
ful instruction  could  be  derived  :  distributive  law,  penal  law,  inter- 
national law,  political  economy,  so  far  from  existing  as  sciences,  had 
scarcely  obtained  a  name  :  in  all  those  departments,  under  the  head 
o^  quid  faciendum,  a  mere  blank  :  the  whole  literature  of  the  age 
consisted  of  a  meagre  chronicle  or  two,  containing  short  memoran- 
dums of  the  usual  occurrences  of  war  and  peace,  battles,  sieges,  ex- 
ecutions, revels,  deaths,  births,  processions,  ceremonies,  and  other  ex- 
ternal events  ;  but  with  scarce  a  speech  or  an  incident  that  could 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  such  work  as  a  history  of  the  human 
mind, — with  scarce  an  attempt  at  investigation  into  causes,  characters, 
or  the  state  of  the  people  at  large.  Even  when  at  last,  little  by  little, 
a  scrap  or  two  of  political  instruction  came  to  be  obtainable,  the 
proportion  of  error  and  mischievous  doctrine  mixed  up  with  it  was 
so  great,  that  whether  a  blank  unfilled  might  not  have  been  less 
prejudicial  than  a  blank  thus  filled,  may  reasonably  be  matter  of 
doubt. 

*  If  we  come  down  to  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  we  shall  find 
that  Solomon  of  his  time,  eminently  eloquent  as  well  as  learned,  not 
only  among  crowned  but  among  uncrowned  heads,  marking  out  for 
prohibition  and  punishment  the  practices  of  devils  and  witches,  and 
without  any  the  slightest  objection  on  the  part  of  the  great  cha- 
racters of  that  day  in  their  high  situations,  consigning  men  to  death 
and  torment  for  the  misfortune  of  not  being  so  well  acquainted  as  he 
was  with  the  composition  of  the  Godhead. 

'  Under  the  name  of  Exorcism  the  Catholic  liturgy  contains  a 
form  of  procedure  for  driving  out  devils  .• — even  with  the  help  of  this 
instrument,  the  operation  cannot  be  performed  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess but  by  an  operator  qualified  by  holy  orders  for  the  working  of 
this  as  well  as  so  many  other  wonders.  In  our  days  and  in  our  coun- 
try the  same  object  is  attained,  and  beyond  comparison  more  effec- 
tually, by  so  cheap  an   instrument  as  a  common  newspaper  :  before 
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this  talisman,  not  only  devils  but  ghosts,  vampires,  witches,  and  all 
their  kindred  tribes,  are  driven  out  of  the  land,  never  to  return 
again  !  The  Touch  of  holy  water  is  not  so  intolerable  to  them  as  the 
bare  smell  of  printers'  ink. '    pp.  74 — 77. 

Fallacy  of  iiTcvocahle Laxcs. — A  law,  says  Mr  Bentham  (no  mat- 
ter to  what  effect),  is  proposed  to  a  legislative  assembly,  who  are 
called  upon  to  reject  it,  upon  the  single  ground,  that  by  those 
who  in  some  former  period  exercised  the  samepower,  a  regulation 
was  made,  having  for  its  object  to  preclude  for  ever,  or  to  the 
end  of  an  unexpired  period,  all  succeeding  legislators  from  en- 
acting a  law  to  any  such  effect  as  that  now  proposed. 

Now  it  appears  quite  evident  that,  at  every  period  of  time, 
every  Legislature  must  be  endowed  with  all  those  powers  which 
the  exigency  of  the  times  fnay  require ;  and  any  attempt  to 
infringe  on  this  power  is  inadmissible  and  absurd.  The  so- 
vereign power,  at  any  one  period,  can  only  form  a  blind  guess 
at  the  measures  which  my  be  necessary  for  any  future  period  : 
But  by  this  principle  of  immutable  laws,  the  government  is 
transferred  from  those  who  are  necessarily  the  best  judges  of 
what  they  want,  to  others  who  can  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  matter.  The  thirteenth  century  decides  for  the 
fourteenth.  The  fourteenth  makes  laws  for  the  fifteenth.  The 
fifteenth  hermetically  seals  up  the  sixteenth,  which  tyrannizes 
over  the  seventeenth,  which  again  tells  the  eighteenth  how 
it  is  to  act,  under  circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen, 
and  how  it  is  to  conduct  itself  in  exigences  which  no  human 
wit  can  anticipate. 

'  Men  who  have  a  century  more  of  experience  to  ground  their  judg- 
ments on,  surrender  their  intellect  to  men  who  had  a  century  less  expe- 
rience, and  who,  unless  that  deficiency  constitutes  a  claim,  have  no  claim 
to  preference.  If  the  prior  generation  were,  in  respect  of  intellectual 
qualification,  ever  so  much  superior  to  the  subsequent  generation,— -if 
it  understood  so  much  better  than  the  subsequent  generation  itself  the 
interest  of  that  subsequent  generation, — .could  it  have  been  in  an  equal 
degree  anx,ions  to  promote  that  interest,  and  consequently  equally  at- 
tentive to  those  facts  with  which,  though  in  order  to  form  a  judgment 
it  ought  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  ac- 
quainted i  In  a  word,  will  its  love  for  that  subsequent  generation  be 
quite  so  great  as  that  same  generation's  love  for  itself? 

*  Not  even  here,  after  a  moment's  deliberate  reflection,  will  the 
assertion  be  in  the  affirmative.  And  yet  it  is  their  prodigious  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity  that  pi-oduces  the  propensity  of 
these  sages  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  this  same  posterity  for  evermore, — 
to  act  as  guardians  to  its  perpetual  and  incurable  weakness,  and  take 
its  conduct  for  ever  out  of  its  own  hands, 

*  If  it  be  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  19th  century  should  be  (Je-. 
termined  not  by  its  own  judgment  but  by  that  of  the  I8th,  it  will  I31Q 
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equally  right  that  the  conduct  of  the  20th  century  should  be  deter- 
mined, not  by  its  own  judgment  but  by  that  of  the  19th.  And  if  the 
same  principle  were  still  pursued,  what  at  length  would  be  the 
consequence  ? — that  in  process  of  time  the  practice  of  legislation 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  conduct  and  fate  of  all  men  would  be  deter- 
mined by  those  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  about  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  aggregate  body  of  the  Living  would  remain  for  ever  in 
subjection  to  an  inexorable  tyranny,  exercised  as  it  were,  by  the  ag- 
gregate body  of  the  Dead. '     pp.  84-86. 

The  despotism,  as  Mr  Bentham  well  observes,  of  Nero  or  Cali- 
gula, would  be  more  tolerable  than  an  irrevocable  law.  The 
despot,  through  fear  or  favour,  or  in  a  lucid  interval,  might  re- 
lent ;  but  how  are  the  Parliament,  who  made  the  Scotch  Union, 
for  example,  to  be  awakened  from  that  dust  in  which  they 
repose — the  jobber  and  the  patriot,  the  speaker  and  the  door- 
keeper, the  silent  voters,  and  the  men  of  rich  allusions — Cann- 
ings and  cultivators.  Barings  and  beggars, — making  irrevocable 
laws  for  men  who  toss  their  remains  about  with  spades,  and  use 
the  relics  of  these  legislators,  to  give  breadth  to  brocoli,  and 
to  aid  the  vernal  eruption  of  asparagus  ? 

If  the  law  is  good,  it  will  support  itself;  if  bad,  it  should  not 
be  supported  by  the  irrevocable  theory^  which  is  never  resorted 
to  but  as  the  veil  of  abuses.  Allliving  men  must  possess  the  su- 
preme power  over  their  own  happiness  at  every  particular  period. 
To  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  which  a  whole  nation  can- 
not do,  which  they  deem  to  be  essential  to  their  happiness,  and 
that  they  cannot  do  it,  because  another  generation  long  ago 
dead  and  gone,  said  it  must  not  be  done,  is  mere  nonsense. 
While  you  are  captain  of  the  vessel,  do  what  you  please: 
But  the  moment  you  quit  the  ship,  I  become  as  omni- 
potent as  you.  You  may  leave  m.e  as  much  advice  as  you 
please,  but  you  cannot  leave  me  commands ;  though,  in  fact, 
this  is  the  only  meaning  which  can  be  applied  to  what  are  called 
irrevocable  laws.  It  appeared  to  the  legislature  for  the  time  be- 
ing to  be'  of  immense  importance  to  make  such  and  such  a  law 

Great  good  was  gained,  or  great  evil  avoided  by  enacting  it. — 
Pause  before  you  alter  an  institution  which  has  been  deemed  to 
be  of  so  much  importance.  This  is  prudence  and  common 
sense;  the  rest  is  the  exaggeration  of  fools,  or  the  artifice  of 
knaves,  who  eat  up  fools.  What  endless  nonsense  has  been  talk- 
ed of  our  navigation  laws  !  What  wealth  has  been  sacrificed  to 
either  before  they  were  repealed  !  How  impossible  it  appeared  to 
Noodledom  to  repeal  them.  They  were  considered  of  the  irre- 
vocable class, — a  kind  of  law  over  which  the  dead  only  were  omni- 
potent, and  the  living  had  no  power.  Frost,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
put  off  by  act  of  Parliament,  nor  can  Spring  be  accelerated  by  any 
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majority  of  both  Houses.  It  is  however  quite  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  any  alteration  of  any  of  the  Articles  of  Union  is  as 
much  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  as  these  meteorolo- 
gical changes.  In  every  year,  and  every  day  of  that  year,  living 
men  have  a  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  manage  their 
own  affairs  :  to  break  through  the  tyranny  of  the  ante-spirants — 
the  people  who  breathed  before  them,  and  to  do  what  they  please 
for  themselves.  Such  supreme  power  cannot  indeed  be  well 
exercised  by  the  people  at  large  ;  it  must  be  exercised  therefore 
by  the  delegates,  or  parliament  whom  the  people  choose;  and 
such  parliament,  disregarding  the  superstitious  reverence  for 
irrevocable  laws,  can  have  no  other  criterion  of  wrong  and  right 
than  that  of  public  utility. 

When  a  law  is  considered  as  immutable,  and  the  immutable 
law  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  too  foolish  and  mischievous 
to  be  endured,  instead  of  being  repealed,  it  is  clandestinely 
evaded,  or  openly  violated  ;  and  thus  the  authority  of  all  law  is 
weakened. 

Where  a  nation  has  been  ancestorially  bound  by  foolish  and  im- 
provident treaties,  ample  notice  must  be  given  of  their  termin- 
ation. Where  the  state  has  made  ill-advised  grants,  or  rash  bar- 
gains with  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  proper  compensa- 
tion. The  most  difficult  case,  certainly,  is  that  of  the  union  of  na- 
tions, where  a  smaller  number  of  the  weaker  nation  is  admitted 
into  the  larger  senate  of  the  greater  nation,  and  will  be  over- 
powered if  the  question  comes  to  a  vote  :  But  the  lesser  nation 
must  run  this  risque  :  It  is  not  probable  that  any  violation  of  ar- 
ticles will  take  place,  till  they  are  absolutely  called  for  by  ex- 
treme necessity.  But  let  the  danger  be  what  it  may,  no  danger 
is  so  great,  no  supposition  so  foolish  as  to  consider  any  human 
law  as  irrevocable.  The  shifting  attitude  of  human  affairs  would 
often  render  such  a  condition  an  intolerable  evil  to  all  parlies. 
The  absurd  jealousy  of  our  countrymen  at  the  Union,  secured 
heritable  jurisdiction  to  the  owners  ;  nine  and  thirty  years  after- 
wards they  were  abolished,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  to  the  evident  promotion  of  the  public  good. 

Contiiiuity  of  a  Law  by  Oath. — The  Sovereign  of  England 
at  his  Coronation,  takes  an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God, 
the  true  profession  of  the  gospel  and  the  protestant  religion  as 
established  bylaw,  and  to  preserve  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of 
this  realm  the  rights  and  privileges  which  by  law  appertain  to 
them,  and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  doctrine,  discipline,  worship, 
and  government  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  suggested  that  by 
this  oath  the  King  stands  precluded  from  granting  those  inchii- 
gences  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  are  included  in  the  bill 
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for  their  emancipation.  The  true  meaning  of  these  provisions  is 
of  course  to  be  decided,  if  doubtful,  by  the  same  legislative  au- 
thority which  enacted  them.  But  a  different  notion  it  seems  is 
now  afloat.  The  King  for  the  time  being  (we  are  putting  an  ima- 
ginary case)  thinks  as  an  individual,  that  he  is  not  maintaining  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  rights  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  he 
grants  any  exterision  of  civil  rights  to  those  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  that  Church,  that  he  is  violating  his  oath  by  so  doing. 
This  oath  then,  according  to  this  reasoning  is  the  great  palladium 
of  the  Church.  As  long  as  it  remains  inviolate  the  Church  is  safe. 
How  then  can  any  monarch  who  has  taken  it  ever  consent  to  re- 
peal it  ?  How  can  he  consistently  with  his  oath  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  Church,  contribute  his  part  to  throw 
down  so  strong  a  bulwark  as  he  deems  this  oath  to  be?  The 
oath  then  cannot  be  altered.  It  must  remain  under  all  circum- 
stances of  society  the  same.  The  King,  who  has  taken  it,  is 
bound  to  continue  it,  and  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  bill  for 
its  future  alteration  ;  because  it  prevents  him,  and,  he  must  needs 
think,  will  prevent  others  from  granting  dangerous  immuni- 
ties to  the  enemies  of  the  Church. 

Here  then  is  an  irrevocable  law, — a  piece  of  absurd  tyranny 
pxercised  by  the  rulers  of  Queen  Anne's  time  upon  the 
government  of  1825 — a  certain  art  of  potting  and  pre- 
serving a  kingdom,  in  one  shape,  attitude,  and  flavour — and 
in  this  way  it  is  that  an  institution  appears  like  old  Ladies'  Sweet- 
meats and  made  Wines — Apricot  Jam  1822 — Currant  Wine  1819 
— Court  of  Chancery  1427 — Penal  Laws  against  Catholics  1676. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  Ancient  W^oman  is  a  better  judge  of 
mouldy  commodities  than  the  illiberal  part  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. The  potting  lady  goes  sniffing  about  and  adipitting 
light  and  air  to  prevent  the  progress  of  decay  :  while  to  him 
of  the  Wool  Sack — all  seems  doubly  dear  in  proportion  as  it  is 
antiquated,  worthless,  and  unusable.  It  ought  not  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  tie  up  his  own  hands,  much  less 
the  hands  of  his  successors.  If  the  Sovereign  is  to  oppose  his 
own  opinion  to  that  of  the  two  other  brandies  of  the  legislature, 
and  himself  to  decide  what  he  considers  to  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  what  notj  a  king  who  has  spent  his 
whole  life  in  the  frivolous  occupation  of  a  court,  may,  by  per- 
version of  understanding,  conceive  measures  most  salutary  to 
the  Church  to  be  most  pernicious ;  and  persevering  obstinately 
in  his  own  error,  may  frustrate  the  wisdom  of  his  pailiament, 
and  perpetuate  the  most  inconceivable  folly  !  If  Henry  VIII. 
had  argued  in  this  manner,  we  should  have  had  no  reformation. 
If  George  III.  had  always  argued  in  this  manncrj  the  Catholic 
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Code  would  never  have  been  relaxed.  And  thus,  a  king,  how- 
ever incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  serious  subjects, 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pronounce  the  word  Conscience^  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  country  is  at  his  feet. 

Can  there  be  greater  absurdity  than  to  say  that  a  man  is  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  conscience  who  surrenders  his  opinion  upon, 
any  subject  to  those  who  must  understand  the  subject  better  than 
himself?  I  think  my  ward  has  a  claim  to  the  estate  ;  but  the  best 
lawyers  tell  me  he  has  none.  T  think  my  son  capable  of  undergo- 
ing the  fatigues  of  a  military  life  ;  but  the  best  physicians  say  he  is 
much  too  weak.  My  Parliament  say  this  measure  will  do  the 
Church  no  harm  ;  but  I  think  it  very  pernicious  to  the  Church. 
Am  I  acting  contrary  to  my  conscience  because  I  apply  much 
higher  intellectual  powers  than  my  own,  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  protection  of  these  high  interests? 

'  According  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  conceived,  any  such  engajie- 
irient  is  in  effect  either  a  check  or  a  license  : — a  license  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  check,  and  for  that  very  reason  but  the  more  efficiently 
operative. 

*  Chains  to  the  man  in  power?  Yes : — but  only  such  as  he  figures 
with  on  the  stage  :  to  the  spectators  as  imposing,  to  himself  as  light 
as  possible.  Modelled  by  the  wearer  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  they 
serve  to  rattle,  but  not  to  restrain. 

*  Suppose  a  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  have  expressed 
his  fixed  determination,  in  the  event  of  any  proposed  law  being  ten- 
dered to  him  for  his  assent,  to  refuse  such  assent,  and  this  not  on  the 
persuasion  that  the  law  would  not  be  "  for  the  utility  of  the  subjects," 
but  that  by  his  coronation  oath  he  stands  precluded  from  so  doing  : 
-. — the  course  proper  to  be  taken  by  parliament,  the  course  pointed 
out  by  principle  and  precedent  would  be,  a  vote  of  abdication  : — a 
vote  declaring  the  king  to  have  abdicated  his  royal  authority,  and 
that,  as  in  case  of  death  or  incurable  mental  derangement,  now  is 
the  tjme  for  the  person  next  in  succession  to  take  his  place. 

*  In  the  celebrated  case  in  which  a  vote  to  this  effect  was  actually 
passed,  the  declaration  of  abdication  was  in  lawyers'  language  a  fic- 
tion,— in  plain  truth  a  falsehood, — and  that  falsehood  a  mockery  ; 
not  a  particle  of  his  power  was  it  the  wisli  of  James  to  abdicate,  to 
part  with  ;  but  to  increase  it  to  a  maximum  was  the  manifest  object 
of  ^11  his  efforts.  But  in  the  case  here  supposed,  with  respect  to  a 
part,  and  that  a  principal  part  of  the  royal  authority,  the  will  and  pur- 
pose to  abdicate  is  actually  declared  :  arid  this^,  being  such  a  part, 
without  which  the  remainder  cannot,  "  to  the  utility  of  the  subjects," 
be  exercised,  the  remainder  must  of  necessity  be,  on  their  part  and 
for  their  sake,  added.'    pp.  110  111. 

SelJ-truDipctcr's  Fallacy. — Mr  Bentham  explains  the  self-trum- 
neter's  fallacy  as  follows. 

'  There  arc  certain  meq^  in  office  who,  in  discharge  of  tlicir  func- 
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tions,  arrogate  to  themselves  a  degree  of  probity,  which  is  to  exckide 
all  imputations  and  all  inquiry.  Their  assertions  are  to  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  proof;  their  virtues  are  guarantees  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ;  and  the  most  implicit  confidence  is  to  be  re- 
posed in  them  on  all  occasions.  If  you  expose  any  abuse,  propose 
any  reform,  call  for  securities,  inquiry,  or  measures  to  promote  pu- 
blicity, they  set  up  a  cry  of  surprise,  amounting  almost  to  indignation, 
as  if  their  integrity  were  questioned,  or  their  honour  wounded.  With 
all  this,  they  dexterously  mix  up  intimations,  that  the  most  exalted 
patriotism,  honour,  and  perhaps  religion,  are  the  only  sources  of  all 
their  actions. '    p.  120. 

Of  course  every  man  will  try  what  he  can  effect  by  these 
means;  but  (as  Mr  Bentham  observes)  if  there  be  any  one 
maxim  in  politics  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  no  possi- 
ble degree  of  virtue  in  the  governor  can  render  it  expedient  for 
the  governed  to  dispense  with  good  laws  and  good  institutions. 
Madame  de  Stael  (to  her  disgrace)  said  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  '  Sire,  your  character  is  a  constitution  for  your  coun- 
*  try,  and  your  conscience  its  guarantee. '  His  reply  was, 
'  Qaand  celaserait,jene  serais  jamais  qu'un  accident  heureux; ' 
and  this  we  think  one  of  the  truest  and  most  brillant  replies  ever 
made  by  monarch. 

Lnudatory  Personalities — '  The  object  of  laudatory  personalities  is 
to  effect  the  rejection  of  a  measure  on  account  of  the  alleged  good 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it ;  and  the  argument  advanced  is, 
"  The  measure  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  virtues  of  those  who 
are  in  power, — their  opposition  is  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  measure.  The  measure  proposed  implies  a  distrust  of 
the  members  of  His  Majesty's  Government — But  so  great  is  their 
integrity,  so  complete  their  disinterestedness,  so  uniformly  do  they 
prefer  the  public  advantage  to  their  own,  that  such  a  measure  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary.  Their  disapproval  is  sufficient  to  warrant  an  op- 
position ;  precautions  can  only  be  requisite  where  danger  is  appre- 
hended;  here,  the  high  character  of  the  individuals  in  question  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any  ground  of  alarm."     pp.  123-124.' 

The  panegyric  goes  on  increasing  with  the  dignity  of  the 
lauded  person.  All  are  honourable  and  delightful  men.  The 
person  who  opens  the  door  of  the  office  is  a  person  ofapproved 
fidelity ;  the  junior  clerk  is  a  model  of  assiduity;  all  the  clerks 
are  models — seven  years'  models,  eight  years'  models,  nine  years' 
models  and  upwards.  The  first  clerk  is  a  paragon — and  minis- 
ters the  very  perfection  of  probity  and  intelligence;  and  as  for 
the  highest  magistrate  of  the  state,  no  adulation  is  equal  to  de- 
scribe the  extent  of  his  various  merits  !  It  is  too  condescendino- 
perhaps  to  refute  such  folly  as  this.  But  we  would  just  observe 
that  if  the  propriety  of  the  measure  in  question  be  established  by 
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direct  arguments,  these  must  be  at  least  as  conclusive  against  the 
character  of  those  who  oppose  it,  as  their  character  can  be 
against  the  measure. 

The  effect  of  such  an  argument  is,  to  give  men  of  good  or 
reputed  good  character,  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  on  any 
question — not  agreeable  to  their  inclinations. 

*  In  every  public  trust,  the  legislator  should,  for  the  purpose 
of  prevention,  suppose  the  trustee  disposed  to  break  the  trust  in  every 
imaginable  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  reap,  from 
the  breach  of  it,  any  personal  advantage.  This  is  the  principle  on 
which  public  institutions  ought  to  be  formed  ;  and  when  it  is  applied 
to  all  men  indiscriminately,  it  is  injurious  to  none.  The  practical  in- 
ference is,  to  oppose  to  such  possible  (and  what  will  always  be  pro- 
bable) breaches  of  trust  every  bar  that  can  be  opposed,  consistently 
with  the  power  requisite  for  the  efficient  and  due  discharge  of  the 
trust.  Indeed,  these  arguments,  drawn  from  the  supposed  virtues  of 
men  in  power,  are  opposed  to  the  first  principles  on  which  all  laws 
proceed. 

'  Such  allegations  of  individual  virtue  are  never  supported  by 
specific  proof,  are  scarce  ever  susceptible  of  specific  disproof;  and 
specific  disproof,  if  offered,  could  not  be  admitted  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  If  attempted  elsewhere,  the  punishment  would  fall, 
not  on  the  unworthy  trustee,  but  on  him  by  whom  the  unworthi- 
ness  had  been  proved. '     pp.  125,  126. 

Fallacies  qf^ Pretended  Danger. — Imputation  of  bad  design — 
of  bad  character — of  bad  motives  — of  inconsistency — of  suspi- 
cious connexions. 

The  object  of  this  class  of  fallacies  is  to  draw  aside  attention 
from  the  measure  to  the  man,  and  this  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
for  some  real  or  supposed  defect  in  the  author  of  the  measure,  a 
corresponding  defect  shall  be  imputed  to  the  measure  itself.  Thus 

*  the  author  of  the  measure  entertains  a  bad  design  ;  therefore 
'  the  measure  is  bad.   Flis  character  is  bad  ;  therefore  the  measure 

*  is  bad,  his  motive  is   bad,    I  will  vote  against  the  measure. 

*  On  former  occasions,  this  same  person  who  proposed  the  mea- 

*  sure  was  its  enemy,  therefore  the  measure  is  bad.     He  is  on  a 

*  footing  of  intimacy  with  this  or  that  dangerous  man,  or  has 

*  been  seen  in  his  company,  or  is  suspected  of  entertaining  some  of 

*  his  opinions,   therefore  the  measure  is  bad.    He  bears  a  name 

*  that  at  a  former  period  was  born  by  a  set  of  men  now  no 

*  more,  by  whom  bad  principles  were  entertained — therefore  the 

*  measure  is  bad  !  ' 

Now,  if  the  measure  be  really  inexpedient,  why  not  at  once 
show  it  to  be  so  ?  If  the  measure  is  good,  is  it  bad  because  a  bad 
man  is  its  author  ?  If  bad,  is  it  good  because  a  good  man  has 
produced  it  ?     What  are  these  arguments,  but  to  say  to  the  as- 
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RemWy  who  ave  to  be  the  judges  of  any  measure,  that  their  im- 
becility is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  judge  of  the  measure  by  its 
own  merits,  and  that  they  must  have  recourse  to  distant  and 
feebler  probabilities  for  that  purpose. 

'  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  efficiency  with  which  a  man  suf- 
fers these  instruments  of  deception  to  operate  upon  his  mind,  he 
enables  bad  men  to  exercise  over  him  a  sort  of  power,  the  thought 
of  which  ought  to  cover  him  with  shame.  Allow  this  argument  the 
effect  of  a  conclusive  one,  you  put  it  into  the  power  of  any  man  to 
draw  you  at  pleasure  from  the  support  of  every  measure,  which  in 
your  own  eyes  is  good,  to  force  you  to  give  your  support  to  any 
and  every  measure  which  in  your  own  eyes  is  bad.  Is  it  good  ? 
—the  bad  man  embraces  it,  and,  by  the  supposition,  you  reject  it. 
Is  it  bad  \ — he  vituperates  it,  and  that  suffices  for  driving  you  into 
its  embrace.  You  split  upon  the  rocks,  because  he  has  avoid- 
ed them  ;  you  miss  the  harbour,  because  he  has  steered  into  it ! 
Give  yourself  up  to  any  such  blind  antipathy,  you  are  no  less  in 
the  power  of  your  adversaries  than  if,  by  a  correspondently  irrational 
sympathy  and  obsequiousness,  you  put  yourself  into  the  power  of 
your  friends. '     pp.  IS2,  133. 

'  Besides,  nothing  but  laborious  application,  and  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  intellect,  can  enable  a  man  on  any  given  subject  to 
employ  successfully  relevant  arguments  drawn  from  the  subject  itseli'. 
To  employ  personalities,  neither  labour  nor  intellect  is  required.  In 
this  sort  of  contest,  the  most  idle  and  the  most  ignorant  are  quite  on 
a  par  with,  if  not  superior  to,  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
highly-gifted  individuals.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  those 
who  would  speak  without  the  trouble  of  thinking.  The  same  ideas  are 
brought  forward,  over  and  over  again,  and  all  that  is  required  is  to 
vary  the  turn  of  expression.  Close  and  relevant  arguments  have 
very  little  hold  on  the  passions,  and  serve  rather  to  quell  than  to  in- 
flame them  ;  while  in  personalities,  there  is  always  something  stimur 
lant,  whether  on  the  part  of  him  who  praises  or  him  who  blames. 
Praise  forms  a  kind  of  connexion  between  the  party  praising  and  the 
party  praised,  and  vituperation  gives  an  air  of  courage  and  indepen^ 
dence  to  the  party  who  blames. 

'  Ignorance  and  indolence,  friendship  and  enmity,  concurring  and 
conflicting  interest,  servility  and  independence,  all  conspire  to  give 
personalities  the  ascendancy  they  so  unhappily  maintain.  The  more 
we  lie  under  the  influence  of  our  own  passions,  the  more  we  rely  on 
others  being  affected  in  a  similar  degree.  A  man  who  can  repel  these 
injuries  with  dignity  may  often  convert  them  into  triumph :  "  Strike 
me  but  hear,"  says  he,  and  the  fury  of  his  antagonist  redounds  to  his 
own  discomfiture. '     pp.  l^l,  14-2. 

la^o  Innovation  ! — To  say  that  all  new  things  are  bad,  is  to 
say  that  all  old  things  were  bad  in  their  commencement;  For 
of  all  the  old  things  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  thoie  is  not  one  that 
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was  not  once  new.  Whatever  is  now  establishment  was  once 
innovation.  The  first  inventor  of  pews  and  parish  clerks,  was 
no  doubt  considered  as  a  Jacobin  in  his  day.  Judges,  juries, 
criers  of  the  court,  are  all  the  inventions  of  ardent  spirits,  who 
filled  the  world  with  alarm,  and  were  considered  as  the  great 
precursors  of  ruin  and  dissolution.  No  inoculation,  no  turn- 
pikes, no  reading,  no  writing,  no  popery  1  The  fool  sayeth  in 
his  heart,  and  crieth  with  his  mouth,  '  I  will  have  nothing  new !  ' 

Fallaaj  of  Distrust,  What's  al  the  Bottom  ? — This  fallacy 
begins  with  a  virtual  admission  of  the  propriety  of  the  mea~ 
sure  considered  in  itself,  and  thus  demonstrates  its  own  futility, 
and  cuts  up  from  under  itself  the  ground  which  it  endeavours  to 
make.  A  measure  is  to  be  rejected  for  something  that,  by  bnre 
possibility,  may  be  found  amiss  in  some  other  measure  !  This 
is  vicarious  reprobation;  upon  this  principle  Herod  institut- 
ed Ills  massacre.  It  is  the  argument  of  a  driveller  to  other  dri- 
vellers, who  says,  We  are  not  able  to  decide  upon  the  evil  when 
it  arises, — our  only  safe  way  is  to  act  upon  the  general  appre- 
hension of  evil. 

Official  Malefactor'' s  Screen. — Attack  7is — t/ou  attack  Govern' 
mcnt. 

If  this  notion  is  acceded  to,  ever}'  one  who  derives  at  pre- 
sent any  advantage  from  misrule,  has  it  in  fee  simple  ;  and  all 
abuses,  present  and  future,  are  without  remedy.  So  long  as 
there  is  any  thing  amiss  in  conducting  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, so  long  as  it  can  be  made  better,  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  bringing  it  nearer  to  perfection,  than  the  indication  of 
such  imperfections  as  at  the  time  being  exist. 

*  But  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  a  man's  aversion  or  contempt 
for  the  hands  by  which  the  powers  of  Government,  or  even  for  the 
system  under  which  they  are  exercised,  is  a  proof  of  his  aversion  or 
contempt  towards  Government  itself,  that,  even  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  that  aversion  or  contempt,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  opposite 
affection.  What  in  consequence  of  such  contempt  or  aversion  he 
wishes  for,  is,  not  that  there  be  no  hands  at  all  to  exercise  these  pow- 
ers, but  that  the  hands  may  be  better  regulated ; — not  that  those 
powers  should  not  be  exercised  at  all,  but  that  they  should  be  better 
exercised  ; — not  that,  in  the  exercise  of  them,  no  rules  at  all  should 
be  pursued,  but  that  the  rules  by  which  they  are  exercised  should  be 
a  better  set  of  rules. 

'  All  government  is  a  trust ;  every  branch  of  government  is  a  trust; 
and  immemorially  acknowledged  so  to  be  :  it  is  only  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  scale  that  public  differ  from  private  trusts.  I  com- 
plain of  the  conduct  of  a  person  in  the  character  of  guardian, 
as  domestic  guardian,  having  the  care  of  a  minor  or  insane  per- 
son.    In    so    doing,    do   I   say   that  guardianship   is  a  bud   iustitu- 
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tion  ?  Does  it  enter  into  the  head  of  any  one  to  suspect  me  of  so  do- 
ing ?  I  complain  of  an  individual  in  the  character  of  a  confiraercial 
agent,  or  assignee  of  the  effects  of  an  insolvent.  In  so  doing,  do  I 
say  that  commercial  agency  is  a  bad  thing  ?  that  the  practice  of  vest- 
ing in  the  hands  of  trustees  or  assigness  the  effects  of  an  insolvent, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  their  being  divided  among  his  creditors,  is  a  bad 
practice  ?  Does  any  such  conceit  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  man,  as 
that  of  suspecting  me  of  so  doing  \ '     pp.  162,  163. 

There  are  no  complaints  aganist  government  in  Turkey — no 
motions  in  Parliament,  no  Morning  Chronicles,  and  no  Edin- 
burgh Reviews :  Yet,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  it  is  that  in 
which  revolts  and  revolutions  are  the  most  frequent. 

It  is  so  far  from  true,  that  no  good  government  can  exist 
consistently  with  such  disclosure,  that  no  good  government 
can  exist  without  it.  It  is  quite  obvious,  to  all  who  are  capable 
of  reflection,  that  b}'^  no  other  means  than  by  lowering  the 
governors  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  can  there  be  hope 
or  chance  of  beneficial  change.  To  infer  from  this  wise  en- 
deavour to  lessen  the  existing  rulers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people,  a  wish  of  dissolving  the  government  is  either  artifice  or 
error.  The  physician  who  intentionally  weakens  the  patient 
by  bleeding  him,  has  no  intention  he  should  perish. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  respect  a  man  receives,  inde- 
pendently of  good  conduct,  the  less  good  is  his  behaviour  like- 
ly to  be.  It  is  the  interest  therefore  of  the  public,  in  the  case 
of  each,  to  see  that  the  respect  paid  to  him  should,  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  his  behaviour 
in  the  execution  of  his  trust.  But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  in- 
terest of  the  trustee,  that  the  respect,  the  money,  or  any  other 
advantage  he  receives  in  virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  as  great, 
as  secure,  and  as  independent  of  conduct  as  possible.  Soldiers 
expect  to  be  shot  at ;  public  men  must  expect  to  be  attacked, 
and  sometimes  unjustly.  It  keeps  up  the  habit  of  considering 
their  conduct  as  exposed  to  scrutiny;  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
])ie  at  large,  it  keeps  alive  the  expectation  of  witnessing  such 
attacks,  and  the  habit  of  looking  out  for  them.  The  friends 
and  supporters  of  government  have  always  greater  facility  in 
keeping  and  raising  it  up,  than  its  adversaries  have  for  lower- 
ing it. 

'  Accusation- scar tr'' s  Device. — Infamy  must  attach  somensohere. 

This  fallacy  consists  in  representing  the  character  of  a  ca- 
lumniator as  necessarily  and  justly  attaching  upon  him  who,  hav- 
ing made  a  charge  of  misconduct  against  any  persons  posses- 
sed of  political  power  or  influence,  fails  of  producing  evidence 
sufficient  for  their  conviction. 

•  If  taken  as  a  general  proposition,  applying  to  all  public  accusa- 
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tions,  nothing  can  be  more  mischievous  as  well  as  fallacious.  Sup- 
posing the  charge  unfounded,  the  delivery  of  it  may  have  been  ac- 
companied with  mala  fides  (consciousness  of  its  injustice),  with  temerilif 
only,  or  it  may  have  been  perfectly  blameless.  It  is  in  the  first  case 
alone  that  infamy  can  with  propriety  attach  upon  him  who  brings  it 
forward.  A  charge  really  groundless  may  have  been  honestly  believ- 
ed to  be  well  founded,  i.  e.  believed  with  a  sort  of  provisional  cre- 
dence, sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  man  to  do  his  part  to- 
wards the  bringing  about  an  investigation,  but  without  sufficient  rea- 
sons. But  a  charge  may  be  perfectly  groundless  without  attaching  the 
smallest  particle  of  blame  upon  him  who  brings  it  forward.  Suppose 
him  to  have  heard  from  one  or  more,  presenting  themselves  to  him 
in  the  character  of  percipient  witnesses,  a  story,  which,  either  in  toio, 
or  perhaps  only  in  circumstances,  though  in  circumstances  of  the  most 
material  importance,  should  prove  false  and  mendacious, — how  is  the 
person  who  hears  this,  and  acts  accordingly,  to  blame?  What  saga- 
city can  enable  a  man  previously  to  legal  investigation,  a  man  who 
has  no  power  that  can  enable  him  to  ensure  correctness  or  complete- 
ness on  the  part  of  this  extrajudicial  testimony,  to  guard  against  de- 
ception in  such  a  case  ?  '     pp.  185,  186. 

Fallacy  of  False  Consolatiov. — *  What  is  the  matter  laitli  you  ? 
—  What  tvonld  yoti  have  P  Look  at  the  jjcople  there,  and  there  ; 
think  hotv  much  better  off  yoxi  are  than  they  are.  Your  pro- 
sperity  and  liberty  are  objects  of  their  envy  ;  your  institiitions  mo- 
dels of  their  imitation.^ 

It  is  not  the  desii*e  to  look  to  the  bright  side  that  is  blamed : 
but  when  a  particular  suffering,  produced  by  an  assigned  cause, 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  object  of  many  apologists  is  to 
turn  the  eyes  of  inquirers  and  judges  into  any  other  quarter  in 
preference.  If  a  man's  tenants  were  to  come  with  a  general  en- 
comium on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  instead  of  a  specified 
•stmi,  would  it  be  accepted  ?  In  a  court  of  justice,  in  an  action 
for  damages,  did  ever  any  such  device  occur  as  that  of  pleading- 
assets  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  ?  There  is  in  fact  no  country 
so  poor  and  so  wretched  in  every  element  of  prosperity,  in  which 
matter  for  this  argument  might  not  be  found.  Were  the  pro-, 
sperity  of  the  country  tenfold  as  great  as  at  present,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  argument  would  not  in  the  least  degree  be  les- 
sened. Why  should  the  smallest  evil  be  endured,  which  can 
be  cured  ;  because  others  suffer  patiently  under  greater  evils  ? 
Should  the  smallest  improvement  attainable  be  neglected,  be- 
cause others  remain  contented  in  a  state  of  still  greater  inferio- 
rity ? 

'  Seriously  and  pointedly  in  the  character  of  a  bar  to  any  measure 
of  relief,  no,  nor  to  the  most  trivial  improvement,  can  it  ever  bo  em- 
ployed.    Suppose  a  bill  brought  in  for  converting  an  impassable  road 
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any  where  into  a  passable  one,  would  any  man  stand  up  to  oppose  it 
who  could  find  nothing  better  to  urge  against  it  than  the  multitude 
and  goodness  of  the  roads  we  have  already  ?  No  :  when  in  the 
character  of  a  serious  bar  to  the  measure  in  hand,  be  that  measure 
what  it  may,  an  argument  so  palpably  inapplicable  is  employed,  it 
can  only  be  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  ; — of  turning  aside 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  subject  really  in  hand  to  a  picture  which 
by  its  beauty,  it  is  hoped,  may  engross  the  attention  of  the  assembly, 
and  make  them  forget  for  the  moment  for  what  purpose  they  came 
there.'     pp.  196,  197. 

The  Quietist,  or  no  Complaint. — *  A  new  law  or  measure  being  pro- 
posed in  the  character  of  a  remedy  for  some  incontestable  abuse  or 
evil,  an  objection  is  frequently  started  to  the  following  effect : — "  The 
measure  is  unnecessary.  Nobody  complains  of  disorder  in  that  shape, 
in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose  a  remedy  to  it.  But 
even  when  no  cause  of  complaint  has  been  found  to  exist,  especially 
under  governments  which  admit  of  complaints,  men  have  in  general 
not  been  slow  to  complain  ;  much  less  where  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint has  existed."  The  argument  amounts  to  this  : — Nobody  com- 
plains, therefore  nobody  suffers.  It  amounts  to  a  i^eto  on  all  mea- 
sures of  precaution  or  prevention,  and  goes  to  establish  a  maxim  in 
legislation,  directly  opposed  to  the  most  ordinary  prudence  of  com- 
mon life  ; — it  enjoins  us  to  build  no  parapets  to  a  bridge  till  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  has  raised  an  universal  clamour.'  pp.  190,  191. 
Fruciastinator's  Argnment. — 'IVatt  a  little^  this  is  nut  the  time.* 

This  is  the  common  argument  of  men,  who,  being  in  reality 
hostile  to  a  measure,  are  ashamed  or  afraid  of  appearino-  to  be 
so.  To-daij  is  the  plea — eternal  exclusion  commonly  the  object. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  quirk  as  a  plea  of  abatement  in  law — which 
is  never  employed  but  on  the  side  of  a  dishonest  defendant, 
whose  hope  it  is  to  obtain  an  ultimate  triumph,  by  overwhelm- 
ing his  adversary  with  despair,  impoverishment,  and  lassitude. 
Which  is  the  properest  day  to  do  good  ?  which  is  the  properest 
day  to  remove  a  nuisance  ?  we  ansvv-er,  the  very  first  day  a 
man  can  be  found  to  propose  the  removal  of  it;  and  who- 
ever" opposes  the  removal  of  it  on  that  day  will  (if  he  dare) 
oppose  it  on  every  other.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  feeble 
friends  to  virtue  and  improvement,  an  imaginary  period  for  the 
removal  of  evils,  which  it  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to 
wait  for,  if  there  was  the  smallest  chance  of  its  ever  arrivinof — a 
period  of  unexampled  peace  and  prosperity,  when  a  patriotic 
King  and  an  enlightened  mob  united  their  ardent  efforts  for 
the  amelioration  of  human  affairs;  when  the  oppressor  is  as  de- 
lighted to  give  up  the  oppression,  as  the  oppressed  is  to  be 
liberated  from  it;  when  the  difficulty  and  the  unpopularity 
would  be  to  continue  the  evil,  not  to  abolish  it  !    These  are  the 

4- 
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periods  when  fair  weather  philosophers  are  willing  to  venture 
out,  and  hazard  a  little  for  the  general  good.  But  the  history  of 
human  nature  is  so  contrary  to  all  this,  that  almost  all  improve- 
ments are  made  after  the  bitterest  resistance,  an^d  in  the  midst  of 
tumults  and  civil  violence, — the  worst  period  at  which  they  can 
be  made,  compared  to  which  any  period  is  eligible,  and  should 
be  seized  hold  of  by  the  friends  of  salutary  reform. 

Snairs-pace  Argument. — '  07ie  thing  at  a  time  !  Not  ton  fast  I 
Slow  and  sure .' — '  Importance  of  the  business — extreme  difficulty  of 
the  business — danger  of  innovation — need  of  caution  and  circum- 
spection-^impossibility  of  foreseeing  all  consequences — danger  of 
precipitation — every  thing  should  be  gradual — one  thing  at  a  time — 
this  is  not  the  time — great  occupation  at  present — wait  for  more 
leisure — people  well  satisfied — no  petitions  presented — no  complaints 
heard — no  such  mischief  has  yet  taken  place — stay  till  it  has  taken 
place  ! — Such  is  the  prattle  which  the  magpye  in  office  who,  under- 
standing nothing,  yet  understands  that  he  must  have  something  to 
say  on  every  subject,  shouts  out  among  his  auditors  as  a  succedaneum 
to  thought. '     pp.  203,  204-. 

Vague  Generalities. — Vague  Generalities  comprehend  a  nu- 
merous class  of  fallacies  resorted  to  by  those  who,  in  preference 
to  the  determinate  expressions  which  they  might  use,  adopt 
others  more  vague  and  indeterminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  terms,  Government,  Laws,  Morals, 
Religion.  Every  body  will  admit  that  there  are  in  the  world  bad 
governments,  bad  laws,  bad  morals,  and  bad  religions.  The 
bare  circumstance,  therefore,  of  being  engaged  in  exposing  the 
defects  of  government,  law,  morals  and  religion,  does  not  of  it- 
self afford  the  slightest  presumption  that  a  writer  is  engaged  in 
any  thing  blameable.  If  his  attack  is  only  directed  against  that 
which  is  bad  in  each,  his  efforts  may  be  productive  of  good  to  any 
extent.  This  essential  distinction,  however,  the  defender  of  ab- 
uses imiformly  takes  care  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  and  boldly  im- 
putes to  his  antagonists  an  intention  to  subvert  all  government, 
laiVf  jnorals,  and  religion.  Propose  any  thing  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  practice,  in  relation  to  law,  govern- 
ment, and  religion,  he  will  treat  you  with  an  oration  upon  the  ne- 
cessity and  utility  of  law,  government,  and  religion.  Among  the 
several  cloudy  appellatives  which  have  been  commonly  employ- 
ed as  cloaks  for  misgovernment,  there  is  none  more  conspicuous 
in  this  atmosphere  of  illusion  than  the  word  Order.  As  often 
as  any  measure  is  brought  forward  which  has  for  its  object  to 
lessen  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  many  to  the  few,  social  order 
is  the  phrase  commonly  opposed  to  its  progress. 

'  By  a  defalcation  made  from  any  part  of  the  mass  of  factitious  de- 
lay, vexation  and  expense,  out  of  which  and  in  proportion  to  which 
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lawyers'  profit  is  made  to  flow, — by  any  defalcation  made  from  the 
mass  of  needless  and  worse  than  useless  emolument  to  office,  with  or 
without  service  or  pretence  of  service, — by  any  addition  endeavoured 
to  be  made  to  the  quantity,  or  improvement  in  the  quality  of  service 
rendered,  or  time  bestowed  in  service  rendered  in  return  for  such 
emolument, — by  every  endeavour  that  has  for  its  object  the  persuad- 
ing the  people  to  place  their  fate  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  agents 
than  those  in  whose  hands  breach  of  trust  is  certain,  due  fulfilment 
of  it  morally  and  physically  impossible, — social  order  is  said  to  be  en- 
dangered, and  threatened  to  be  destroyed.'     p.  234-. 

In  the  same  way  Esfahhs/rment  is  a  word  in  use  to  protect  the 
bad  parts  of  establibhrnents,  by  charging  those  who  wish  to  re- 
move or  alter  them,  with  a  wish  to  subvert  all  good  establish- 
ments. 

Mischievous  fallacies  also  circulate  from  the  convertible  use 
of  what  Mr  B.  is  pleased  to  call  dyslogistic  and  eulogistic  terms. 
Thus  a  vast  concern  is  expressed  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  utmost  abhorrence  for  its  lice?ttiu7/s>iess :  But  then,  by  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press  is  meant  every  disclosure  by  which  any 
abuse  is  brought  to  light  and  exposed  to  shame — by  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  meant  only  publications  from  which  no  such  incon- 
venience is  to  be  apprehended  :  And  the  fallacy  consists  in  em- 
ploying the  sham  approbation  of  liberty  as  a  mask  for  the  real 
opposition  to  all  free  discussion.  To  write  a  pamphlet  so  ill  that 
nobody  will  read  it;  to  animadvert  in  terms  so  weak  and  insipid 
upon  great  evils,  that  no  disgust  is  excited  at  the  vice,  and  no 
apprehension  in  the  evil-doer,  is  a  fair  use  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  is  not  only  pardoned  by  the  friends  of  government,  but 
draws  from  them  the  most  fervent  eulo"ium.  The  licentiousness 
of  the  press  consists  in  doing  the  thing  boldly  and  well,  in  striking 
terror  into  the  guilty,  and  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  defence  of  their  highest  interests.  This  is  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  held  in  the  greatest  horror  by  timid  and  corrupt  men, 
and  punished  by  semianimoussemicadaverous  judges,  with  a  cap- 
tivity of  many  years.  In  the  same  manner  the  dyslogistic  and 
eulogistic  fallacies  are  used  in  the  case  of  reform. 

•  Between  all  abuses  whatsoever,  there  exists  that  connexion, — be- 
tween all  persons  who  see  each  of  them,  any  one  abuse  in  which  an 
advantage  results  to  himself,  there  exists  in  point  of  interest  that  close 
and  sufficiently  understood  connexion,  of  which  intimation  has  been 
given  already.  To  no  one  abuse  can  correction  be  administered 
without  endangering  the  existence  of  every  other. 

'  If,  then,  with  this  inv/ard  determination  not  to  suffer,  so  far  as 
depends  upon  himself,  the  adoption  of  any  reform  which  he  is  able 
to  prevent,  it  should  seera  to  him  necessary  or  advisable  to  put  on 
for  a  cover,  the  profession  or  appearance  of  a  desire  to  contribute  to 
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such  reform, — in  pursuance  of  the  device  or  fallacy  here  in  question, 
he  will  represent  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  reform  as  distin- 
guishable into  two  species  ;  one  of  them  a  fit  subject  for  approbation, 
the  other  for  disapprobation.  That  which  he  thus  professes  to  have 
marked  for  approbation,  he  will  accordingly,  for  the  expression  of 
such  approbation,  characterize  by  some  adjunct  of  the  eulogistic  cast, 
such  as  moderate,  for  example,  or  temperate,  or  practical,  or  prac- 
ticable. 

'  To  the  other  of  these  nominally  distinct  species  he  will,  at  the 
same  time,  attach  some  adjunct  of  the  di/slogisfic  ccist,  such  as  violent, 
intemperate,  extravagant,  outrageous,  theoretical,  speculative,  and  so 
forth. 

'  Thus,  then,  in  profession  and  to  appearance,  there  are  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  matter  two  distinct  and  opposite  species  of  reform,  to 
one  of  which  his  approbation,  to  the  other  his  disapprobation,  is  at- 
tached. But  the  species  to  which  his  approbation  is  attached  is  an 
emptij  species, — a  species  in  which  no  individual  is,  or  is  intended  to 
be,  contained. 

•  The  species  to  which  his  disapprobation  is  attached  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  crowded  species,  a  receptacle  in  which  the  whole  contents 
of  the  genus — of  the  genus  Reform  are  intended  to  be  included.'  pp. 
277-278. 

Anti-ralional  Fallacies. — When  reason  is  in  opposition  to  a 
man's  interests,  his  study  will  naturally  be  to  render  the  faculty 
itself,  and  whatever  issues  from  it,  an  object  of  hatred  and  con-* 
tempt.  The  sarcasm  and  other  figures  of  speech  employed  on 
the  occasion  are  directed  not  merely  against  reason  but  against 
thought,  as  if  there  were  something  in  the  fliculty  of  thought 
that  rendered  the  exercise  of  it  incompatible  with  useful  and 
successful  practice.  Some  times  a  plan,  which  would  not  suit 
the  official  person's  interest,  is  without  more  ado  pronounced  a 
^Kculative  one ;  and,  by  this  observation,  all  need  of  rational 
and  deliberate  discussion  is  considered  to  be  superseded.  The 
first  effort  of  the  corruptionist  is  to  fix  the  epithet  Speculative- 
upon  any  scheme  which  he  thinks  may  cherish  the  spirit  of  reform. 
The  expression  is  hailed  with  the  greatest  delight  by  bad  and 
feeble  men,  and  repeated  vvith  the  most  unwearied  energy;  and, 
to  the  word  Speculative,  by  way  of  reinforcement,  are  added, 
theoretical,  vinonary,  chimerical^  romajitic^  Utopian. 

'  Sometimes  a  distinction  is  taken,  and  thereupon  a  conces- 
sion made.  The  plan  is  good  in  theory,  but  it  would  be  had  in  prac- 
tice, i.  e.  its  being  good  in  theory  does  not  hinder  its  being  bad  in 
practice. 

'  Sometimes,  as  if  in  consequence  of  a  fiirther  progress  made 
in  the  art  of  irrationality,  the  plan  is  pronounced  to  be  too  good  to  be 
practicable:  and  its  being  so  good  as  it  is,  is  thus  represented  as  the 
very  cause  of  its  being,  bad  in  practice. 
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*  In  short,  such  is  the  perfection  at  which  this  art  is  at  length 
arrived,  that  the  very  circumstance  of  a  plan's  being  susceptible  of 
the  appellation  of  a  pla7i,  has  been  gravely  stated  as  a  circumstance 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  rejected  :  rejected,  if  not  with  hatred, 
at  any  rate  with  a  sort  of  accompaniment,  which  to  the  million,  is 
commonly  felt  still  more  galling — with  contempt.'     p.  296. 

There  is  a  propensity  to  push  theory  too  far;  but  what  is  the 
just  inference  ?  not  that  theoretical  propositions  (i.  e.  all  proposi- 
tions of  any  considerable  comprehension  or  extent)  should,  from 
such  their  extent,  be  considered  to  be  false  271  lofo,  but  only 
that,  in  the  particular  case,  inquiry  should  be  made  whether, 
supposing  the  proposition  to  be  in  the  character  of  a  rule  gene- 
rally true,  an  exception  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  it.  It  might 
almost  be  imagined  that  there  was  something  w-icked  or  unwise 
in  the  exercise  of  thought;  for  every  body  feels  a  necessity  for 
disclaiming  it.  '  I  am  not  given  to  speculation,  I  am  no  friend 
to  theories. '  Can  a  man  disclaim  theory,  can  he  disclaim  spe- 
culation, without  disclaiming  thought  ? 

The  description  of  persons  by  whom  this  fallacy  is  chiefly 
employed,  are  those  who,  regarding  a  plan  as  adverse  to  their 
interests,  and  not  finding  it  on  the  ground  of  general  utility  ex- 
posed to  any  preponderant  objection,  have  recourse  to  this  ob- 
jection in  the  character  of  an  instrument  of  contempt,  in  the 
view  of  preventing  those  from  looking  into  it  who  might  have 
been  otherwise  disposed.  It  is  by  the  fear  of  seeing  it  practised 
that  they  are  drawn   to  speak  of  it  as  impracticable.     '  Upon 

*  the   face   of  it    (exclaims  some   feeble  or  pensioned    gentle- 

*  man),  it  carries  that  air  of  plausibility,  that,  if  you  were  not 

*  upon  your  guard,  might  engage  you  to  bestow  more  or  less  of 

*  attention  uyjon  it;  but  were  you  to  take  the  trouble,  you  would 

*  find  that,  (as  it  is  with  all  these  plans  which  promise  so  much), 

*  practicability  would  at  last  be  wanting  to  it.     To  save  yourself 

*  from  this  trouble,  the  wisest  course  you  can  take  is  to  put  the 

*  plan  aside,  and  to  think  no  more  about  the  matter.'     This  is 
always  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grin  of  triumph. 

The  whole  of  these  fallacies  may  be  gathered  together  in  a 
little  oration,  which  we  will  denominate  the  Noodle  s  Oration. 

*  What  would  our  ancestors  say  to  this.  Sir  ?  How  does  this  mea- 

*  sure  tally  with  their  institutions  ?  How  does  it  agree  with  their 

*  experience  ?  Are  we  to  put  the  wisdom  of  yesterday  in   com- 

*  petition  with  the  wisdom  of  centuries?  ijiear^  hear).     Is  beard- 

*  less  youth  to  show  no  respect  for  the  decisions  of  mature  age? 

*  (Loud  cries  of /war  !  /lear  !)     If  this  measure  is  right,  would  it 

*  have  escaped  the  wisdom  of  those  Saxon  progenitors  to  whom 

*  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  of  our  best  political  institutions  ? 
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*  Would  the  Dane  have  past  it  over  ?  Would  the  Norman  have 
'  rejected  it  ?  Would  such  a  notable  discovery  have  been  reserv- 
'  ed  for  these  modern  and  degenerate  times?  Besides,  Sir,  if  the 
'  measure  itself  is  good,  I  ask  the  honourable  gentleman  if  this  is 
'  the  time  for  carrying  it  into  execution — whether,  in  fact,  a  more 

*  unfortunate  period  could  have  been  selected  than  that  which  he 

*  has  chosen  ?  If  this  were  an  ordinary  measure,  I  should  not  op- 

*  pose  it  with  so  much  vehemence  ;  but,  Sir,  it  calls  in  question 

*  the  wisdom  of  an  irrevocablelaw — of  a  law  past  at  the  memorable 

*  period  of  the  Revolution.  What  right  have  we,  Sir,  to  break 
'  down  this  firm  column,   on  which  the  great  men  of  that  day 

*  stampt  a  character  of  eternity  ?  Are  not  all  autho-rities  against 

*  this  measure,  Pitt,  Fox,  Cicero,  and  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 

*  General  ?    The  proposition  is  new.  Sir ;  it  is  the  first  time  it 

*  was  ever  heard  in   this  house.     I  am   not  prepared.    Sir, — 

*  this  house  is  not  prepared,   to  I'eceive  it.     The  measure  im- 

*  plies  a  distrust  of  his  Majesty's  government ;  their  disapproval 

*  is  sufficient  to  warrant  opposition.   Precaution  only  is  requisite 

*  where  danger  is  apprehended.     Here  the  high  character  of  the 

*  individuals  in   question  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  any 

*  ground  of  alarm.    Give  not  then  your  sanction  to  this  measure  ; 

*  for,  whatever  be  its  character,  if  you  do  give  your  sanction  to  it, 

*  the    same  man   by  whom   this  is    proposed,  will    propose  to 

*  you  others  to  which   it  will  be  impossible  to  give  your  conr 

*  sent.     I  care  very  little   Sir,  for  the  ostensible  measure;  but 

*  what   is    there    behind  ?    What  are  the   honourable   gentle- 

*  man's  future  schemes?  If  we  pass  this  bill,  what  fresh  conces- 
'  sions  may  he  not  require  ?  What  farther  degradation  is  he  plan- 

*  ning  for  his  country  ?  Talk  of  evil  and  inconvenience.   Sir  I 

*  look  to  other  countries — study   other  aggregations  and  so- 

*  cieties  of  men,   and  then  see  whether  the  laws  of  thi§  coun- 

*  try  demand  a  remedy,  or  deserve  a  panegyric.  Was  the  hon- 

*  curable  gentleman  (let  me  ask  him)  always  of  this  way  of  think- 

*  ing  ?  Do  I  not  remember  whenhe  was  the  advoeatein  this  house 

*  of  very  opposite  opinions  ?  I  not  only  quarrel  with  his  present 

*  sentiments,   Sir,  but  I  declare  very  frankly   I  do  not  like  the 

*  party  with  which  he  acts.     If  his  own  motives  were  as  pure  as 

*  possible,   they  cannot  but   suffer  contamination  from    those 

*  with  whom  he  is  politically  associated.     This   measure  may 

*  be  a  boon  to  the  constitution,   but  I  will   accept  no  favour  to 

*  the  constitution  from  such  hands,  {Loud  cries  of  hear  !  hear  !)„ 
'  I  profess  myself.   Sir,   an   honest  and  upright  member  of  the 

*  British  Parliament,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  profess  myself  an 

*  enemy  to  all  change,  and  all  innovation.  I  am  satisfied  with 
'  things  as  they  are ;  and  it  will  be  my  pride  and  pleasure  to 
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hand  down  this  country  to  my  children  as  I  received  it  from 
those  who  preceded  nic.  The  honourable  gentleman  pre- 
tends to  justify  the  severity  with  which  he  !)iis  attacked  the 
Noble  Lord  who  presides  in  the  Court  of  Clumcery,  But  I 
say  such  attacks  are  pregnant  with  mischief  to  Governnienfc 
itself.  Oppose  Ministers,  you  oppose  Government:  Dis- 
grace Ministers,  you  disgrace  Government:  Bring  Ministers 
into  contempt,  you  bring  Government  into  contempt;  and 
anarchy  and  civil  war  are  the  consequences.  Besides,  Sir, 
the  measure  is  unnecessary.  Noboily  complains  of  disorder 
in  that  shape  in  which  it  is  the  aim  of  your  measure  to  propose 
a  remedy  to  it.  The  business  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance; there  is  need  of  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection. 
Do  not  let  us  be  precipitate,  Sir;  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all 
consequences.  Every  thing  should  be  gradual;  the  example  of 
a  neighbouring  nation  should  fill  us  with  alarm  !  The  ho- 
nourable gentleman  has  taxed  me  with  illiberaiity,  Sir.  I 
deny  the  charge.  I  hate  innovation,  but  I  love  improvement. 
I  am  an  enemy  to  the  corruption  of  Government,  but  I  de- 
fend its  influence.  1  dread  reform,  but  I  dread  it  only  when 
it  is  intemperate.  I  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the 
great  Palladium  of  the  Constitution  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
hold  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in  the  greatest  abhorrence. 
Nobody  is  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  splendid  abilities 
of  the  honourable  mover,  but  I  tell  him  at  once,  his  scheme  is 
too  good  to  be  practicable.  It  savours  of  Utopia.  It  looks 
well  in  theory,  but  it  wont  do  in  practice.  It  v/iil  not  do,  I 
repeat.  Sir,  in  practice;  and  so  the  advocates  of  the  measure 
will  find,  if,  unfortunately,  it  should  find  its  way  through  Par- 
liament {C/ieers).  The  source  of  that  corruption  to  which  the 
honourable  member  alludes,  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
so  rank  and  extensive  is  that  corruption,  that  no  political  re- 
form can  have  any  effect  in  removing  it.  Instead  of  reform- 
ing others, — instead  of  reforming  the  State,  the  Constitution, 
and  everything  that  is  most  excellent,  let  each  man  reform 
himself!  let  him  look  at  home,  he  will  find  there  enouph  to 
do,  without  looking  abroad,  and  aiming  at  what  is  out  of  his 
power  (Loud  c/icirs).  And  now.  Sir,  as  it  is  frequently  the 
custom  in  this  Plouse  to  end  with  a  (juotation,  and  as  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  debate,  has  anticipated 
me  in  my  favourile  quotation  of  the  "  Strong  pull  and  the 
long  pull,"  I  shall  end  with  the  memorable  words  of  the  as- 
sembled Barons — Nolumus  laics  An<ilicc  nnUari.' 
'  Upon  the  wiiolc,  the  fcllowing  are  the  characters  which  appertain 

in  common  to  all  the  several  arguments  here  distinguished  by  the 

jiiiroe  of  fallacies  : 
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*  1.  Whatsoever  be  the  measure  in  hand,  they  are,  with  relation  to 
it,  irrelevant. 

*  2.  They  are  all  of  them  such,  that  the  application  of  these  irre- 
levant arguments,  affords  a  presumption  either  of  the  weakness  or 
total  absence  of  relevant  arguments  on  the  side  on  which  they  are 
employed. 

*  3.  To  any  good  purpose  they  are  all  of  them  unnecessary. 

*  4.  They  are  all  of  them  not  only  capable  of  being  applied,  but 
actually  in  the  habit  of  being  applied,  and  with  advantage,  to  bad 
purposes  :  viz.  to  the  obstruction  and  defeat  of  all  such  measures  as 
have  for  their  object  the  removal  of  the  abuses  or  other  imperfec- 
tions still  discernible  in  the  frame  and  practice  of  the  government. 

'  5.  By  means  of  their  irrelevancy,  they  all  of  them  consume  and 
misapply  time,  thereby  obstructing  the  course,  and  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  all  necessary  and  useful  business. 

*  6.  By  that  irritative  quality  which,  in  virtue  of  their  irrelevancy, 
with  the  improbity  or  weakness  of  which  it  is  indicative,  they  pos- 
sess, all  of  them,  in  a  degree  more  or  less  considerable,  but,  in  a  more 
particular  degree  such  of  them  as  consist  in  personalities,  they  are 
productive  of  ill-humour,  which  in  some  instances  has  been  produc- 
tive of  blood-shed,  and  is  continually  productive  as  above,  of  waste  of 
time  and  hinderance  of  business. 

'  7.  On  the  part  of  those  who,  whether  in  spoken  or  written  dis- 
courses, give  utterance  to  them,  they  are  indicative  either  of  im- 
probity or  intellectual  weakness,  or  of  a  contempt  for  the  under- 
standing of  those  on  whose  minds  they  are  destined  to  operate. 

'  8.  On  the  part  of  those  on  whom  they  operate,  they  are  indica- 
tive of  intellectual  weakness  :  and  on  the  part  of  those  in  and  by 
whom  they  are  pretended  to  operate,  they  are  indicative  of  impro- 
bity, viz.  in  the  shape  of  insincerity. 

'  The  practical  conclusion  is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  acceptance 
and  thence  the  utterance  of  them  can  be  prevented,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  public  will  be  strengthened,  the  morals  of  the  public  wilt 
be  purified,  and  the  practice  of  government  improved.'  pp.  359-360. 


Art.  V.  Des  Persecutions  Religietises  dans  le  Canton  de  Vaud. 
(Extrait  des  Archives  du  Christianisme,  Mars  1824.^  Parir, 
1825. 

IT  has  long  been  matter  of  suspicion  with  many,  that  the  cre- 
dit obtained  by  Switzerland  for  toleration,  liberality,  and 
generally  for  pure  love  of  liberty  in  all  its  forms,  was  consider- 
ably beyond  her  deserts.  The  struggle  made  by  the  Switzers 
of  old  against  oppression,  though  infinitely  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Dutch,  had  justly  illustrated  their  name;  and  the 
asylum  afforded   for   many  years  to  persecuted  men  of  other 
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countries,  served  to  continue  the  fame  of  earlier  times,  after  the 
pablick  conduct  of  the  cantons  in  other  respects  had  ceased  to 
challenge  any  share  of  admiration.  But  in  truth  there  were 
always  deep  stains  upon  the  character  of  those  States;  and  their 
traffic  in  mercenaries,  whom  they  hired  for  money  to  be  the 
body-guards  of  foreign  tyrants,  was  a  commerce  only  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  our  Slave  Trade  in  national  infamy.  Acts  of  op- 
pression were  also  far  from  unusual  in  many  of  the  states — 
while,  in  most  of  them,  a  spirit  of  aristocracy,  not  to  be  parallel- 
ed in  modern  times,  formed  a  plausible  objection  to  the  general 
scheme  of  their  political  administration. 

The  charges  more  recently  brought  against  them  for  their 
truckling  conduct  towards  foreign  powers,  were  met  by  a  de- 
fence, which,  if  it  was  humiliating,  was  certainly  of  some  avail  in 
turning  aside  indignation.  Their  weakness,  it  was  urged,  made 
resistance  hopeless,  and  their  fear  of  provoking  a  resentment 
which  might  prove  fatal,  was  naturally  aheged  as  the  conse- 
quence of  that  weakness.  Hence,  they  not  only  yielded  to  the 
orders  of  foreign  powers  and  republicks,  but  oftentimes  antici- 
pated these  orders  by  a  time-serving  demeanour.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  any  weakness  can  ever  justify  a  state  that  af- 
fects to  be  independent,  in  such  base  acts  as  have  of  late  years 
disgraced  the  Swiss  government.  They  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  made  the  tools  of  the  Holy  AUies,  and  expelled 
from  their  territories  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there  frotii  the  unprincipled  oppression  .of 
tyrants,  and  were,  in  all  quiet  and  innocence,  cultivating  the 
the  arts  of  peace.  And  as  all  slavish  compliance  is  in  its  na- 
ture progressive,  and  apt  even  to  engender  new  and  more  de- 
grading baseness,  we  now  find  the  most  undisguised  religious 
persecution  patronized  by  those  whom  submission  to  the  Holy 
Allies  had  trained  to  the  practice  of  political  oppression.  The 
story  alluded  to  in  the  able,  temperate,  and  most  interesting 
tract  before  us,  would  be  hardly  credible  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  scene  laid  in  Madrid  ;  or  in  any  age,  were  Swit- 
zerland the  place. 

It  seems,  that  for  some  time  past,  certain  religionists  have 
appeared  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  have  given  of- 
fence to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  habits.  We  cannot  well  de- 
scribe otherwise,  the  differences  which  distinguish  these  persons  ; 
for  though  they  are  called  a  new  sect,  and  treated  as  such,  we  do 
not  find  tliat  they  hold  any  peculiar  tenets,  or  adopt  any  forrn 
of  worship  different  from  that  of  the  Established  Church.  If 
they  did,  it  could  niiike  no  difference  whatever  in  the  argu- 
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ment;  but  it  does  so  happen  that  they  are  only  distinguished 
from  the  perfectly  orthodox,  that  is,  the  ruling  party,  the  ma- 
jority, by  a  more  fervent  attachment  to  religious  duties,  and  a 
more  habitual  indulgence  in  devotional  contemplation  and  exer- 
cises;  by  making  what  all  Christians  profess  to  follow  as  the 
rule  of  life,  indeed  the  rule  of  all  their  actions;  by  showing  in 
their  whole  lives  and  conversations  the  deep  interest  they  feel 
in  religious  subjects,  that  is,  proving  themselves  to  believe  sin- 
cerely, by  acting  as  if  they  sincerely  believed,  what  all  Chris- 
tians profess  to  believe.  The  worst  overt  act  of  this  heresy  is 
said  to  be  a  habit  of  reading  the  scriptures  in  families,  with  a  few 
neighbours  assembled,  unless  it  be  deemed  a  still  more  aggra- 
vated outrage  to  have  them  occasionally  expounded  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  or  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  and  (to  such 
shocking  excesses  will  men  go  when  once  they  have  dared  to 
depart  from  the  Established  Church  and  its  ritual)  accompanied 
with  a  prayer,  or  even  a  psalm,  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 
These  sectaries,  as  they  are  termed,  have  in  short  some  resem- 
blance to  the  class  whom  all  orthodox  churchmen  in  England  are 
taught  to  regard  with  abhorrence,  since  their  numbers  make  it  not 
so  easy  to  treat  them  with  contempt,  under  the  appellation  of 
evangelical,  and  vital  Christians  ;  that  is,  persons  who  are  really 
what  so  many  pretend  to  be — and  as  in  our  language  they  have 
got  a  nickname  borrowed  from  the  times  when  such  men  fought 
for  our  liberties  and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  constitution  ;  so  in 
Switzerland  the  high  churchmen  are  pleased  to  call  them  '  Ma- 
mie is.  ' 

Their  numbers  were  greatly  on  the  increase;  the  good  ef- 
fects of  their  teaching  were  undeniable;  there  might  be  a  mix- 
ture of  extravagance  in  some  of  their  practices;  there  might  be 
a  good  deal  for  a  philosopher  to  smile  at ;  there  might  be  some- 
what for  the  more  rational  among  themselves  to  disapprove. 
But  in  the  main  they  were  working  in  the  vineyard,  and  doing 
great  and  effectual  service  in  their  generation,  when  of  a  sudden, 
the  alarm,  spreading  probably  from  the  church  and  the  high  ar- 
istocracy, certainly  propagated  if  not  excited  by  persons  whose 
profligate  habits  were  still  more  unequivocally  scandalous  than 
their  irreligious  opinions  and  demeanour  were  notorious,  seized 
the  executive  government  of  the  Vaudois,  and  an  ordinance  to  re- 
strain them  was  promulgated  in  the  year  1823,  which  had  scarce- 
ly been  sufficiently  meditated,  and  lamented  by  the  sober-mind- 
ed of  every  class  and  sect,  when  it  was  followed  the  year  after 
by  a  law  form-ally  putting  down  the  new  sect,  by  regulations 
wholly  unexampled  for  their  violence  and  extreme  folly.  When 
we  advisedly  state  that  the  free  and  tolerant  Swiss  have  made  a 
law  against  religious  liberty,  in  its  principles   as  persecuting, 
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and  in  its  operation  almost  as  harsh,  except  that  it  sheds  no 
blood,  as  any  under  which  the  Roman  or  Spanish  Inquis,i- 
tion  have  acted,  and  that  this  law  has  gone  fiir  beyond  t!ie  edicts 
of  those  famous  tribunals  in  the  absurdity  of  its  structure,  we 
shall  not  be  believed  without  evidence,  and  we  therefore  subjoin 
the  law  itself. 

'  Le  grand  conseil  du  canton  de  Vaud,  sur  la  proposition  du  con- 
seil  d'Etat, 

'  Considerant  que  quelques  personnes  exaltees  cherchcnt  a  intro- 
duire  et  a  propager  une  iiouvelle  secte  religicuse  ; 

*  Voulant  rcprimer  les  actes  de  cette  secte,  qui  troublent  I'ordre 
public,  decrete : 

'  Article  1.  Toute  assemblee  de  partisans  de  cette  secte,  formce 
de  personnes  ctrangeres  a  la  famille,  pour  y  exercer  le  culte,  ou  y 
celebrer  quelqu'une  des  ceremonies  de  I'Eglise,  est  defundue,  et  sera 
jmnieriiatement  dissoute. 

'  Art.  2.  Les  personnes  qui  auront  preside  ou  dirige  ces  assem- 
hlees,  y  auront  officie,  ou  auront  fourni  le  local,  seront  responsables 
ct  panics  de  Tune  des  peines  qui  suivent. 

*  Art.  3.  Tout  acte  de  proselytisme  ou  de  seduction,  tendant  a 
gagner  k  cette  secte,  est  interdit ;  et  celui  ou  ceux  qui  s  en  seraient 
rendus  coupables,  seront  punis  de  I'une  des  peines  ci-apres. 

'  Dans  I'appi  eciation  de  la  gravite  du  delit,  et  dans  Tapplication  de 
la  peine,  les  tribunaux  prendront  en  consideration  la  seduction  exer- 
cee  envers  les  instituteurs  des  colleges  ou  ecoles,  envers  les  personnes 
du  sexe,  ou  celles  qui  sont  sous  I'authorile  de  parens  ou  tuteurs. 

'  Art.  4.  Les  contraventions  aux  articles  2  et  3  ci-dessus  seront 
punies,  ou  par  une  amende  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  six  cents  francs, 
ou  par  la  defense  d'aller  ou  de  sejourner  dans  telle  commune,  ou  par 
la  confination  dans  une  commune  pour  un  temps  qui  ne  pourra  ex- 
ceder une  anee,  ou  par  une  prison  de  discipline  qui  ne  pourra  exce- 
der une  annee,  ou  enfin  par  un  bannissement  hors  du  canton  qui  ne 
pourra  exceder  trois  ans. 

*  Art.  5.  La  defence  d'aller  ou  de  sojourner  dans  une  commune, 
sera  convertie  en  confination  du  condamne  dans  sa  commune,  pour 
un  temps  qui  ne  pourra  exceder  une  anee,  dans  le  cas  oii  il  aurait 
enfreint  cette  defense. 

'  La  confination  dans  une  commune  sera  convertie  en  prison  de 
discipline  pour  le  reste  du  temps,  si  le  condamne  avait  enfreint  sa 
confination. 

'  Le  bannissement  hors  du  canton  sera  convert!  en  prison  de  dis- 
dipline  pour  le  reste  du  temps,  si  le  condamne  avait  rompu  son  ban.- 

*  Art.  6.  Toute  cause  qui  aura  pour  objet  un  des  delits  prevus 
par  le  presente  loi,  sera  nccessairement  soumise  au  tribunal  d'appeal. 

'  Art.  7.  Le  Conceil  d'etat  est  charge  de  la  publication  et  de 
I'execution  de  la  presente  loi. 

'  Donne  sous  le  grand  sccau  de  I'etat,  a  Lausanne,  le  20  mai 
1824.'     pp.  2,  3. 

It  is  recorded  of  one  tvrant  in  ancient  times,  that  he  fixed 
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his  laws  so  high  upon  the  walls  that  no  one  could  read  them. 
Another,  in  modern  times,  having-  been  suspected  of  murder- 
ing iier  husband,  exposed  his  body  to  the  people  by  way  of  re- 
moving all  suspicions,  but  drove  the  curious  o;f'  vvitli  the  bayo- 
net, if  they  approached  near  enough  to  judge  of  its  appearance  ; 
and  a  third  (who  soon  after  met  the  same  fate),  having  prohibited 
a  long  list  of  foreign  books,  found  this  only  made  people  more 
anxious  to  buy  them,  and  therefore  prohibited  the  list  itself. 
The  Legislature  of  Lausanne  is  by  no  means  behind  its  prede- 
cessors in  the  refined  absurdities  of  its  arrangements  ;  for  it 
denounces  severe  penalties  against  something,  well  known 
doubtless  to  itself,  and  which  it  may  communicate  secretly  to 
the  ^  Ccmncil  of' State  chariied  with  executing  this  preaent  law  \'' 
but  which  it  carefully  avoids  describing,  or  even  mentioning,  to 
the  subject  who  is  called  upon,  under  those  penalties,  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  the  thing,  whatever  it  may  be.  We  should 
like  to  see,  as  a  judicial,  or  rather  a  legislative  curiosity,  (for  it 
must  be  more  a  new  law  than  an  act  of  Judicature)  the  indict- 
ment, or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  procured  for  a  contraven- 
tion of  this  law.  It  must  run  somewhat  after  this  iashion. 
'  The  jurors,  &c.,  on  their  oaths,  do  say,  that  A  B,  behig  a 
'  well  disposed  person,  and  being,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  one  of 

*  the  people  called  Christians,  having  the  fear  of  God  con- 
'  stantly  before  his  eyes,  and  being  moved  thereto  by  the  in- 

*  stigation  of  the  Lloly  Spirit,  did  pray  to  God  according  to  the 

*  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  by  law  established, 

*  in  a  certain  assembly  of  persons  belonging  to  a  new  religious 

*  sect,  to  the  jurors  luiknown,  and  so  did  commit  offence  to  the 
'  jurors  likewise  imknown,  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
'  some  case  made  and  provided,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  Al- 
'  mighty  God,  to  the  evil  example  of  others  in  any  case  offend- 
'  ing,  and  against  the  peace,'  &c. 

The  only  thing,  in  short,  which  the  \a\v,  a  law  highly  penal  and 
summary,  leaves  wholly  undetermined,  indeed  quite  unknown, 
and  not  even  named,  is  the  ojfence  v.'hich  it  would  denounce  and 
punish  !  For  the  offence  is  harbouring,  directing,  or  officiating,  at 
assemblies  of  the  partisans  of  «  cericiin  sect ,-  but  the  only  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  sect,  is  '  this,  or  the  said  sect,'  referring  to  the 
preamble,  and  there  it  is  only  stated  to  be  '  a  new  religious  seel, 
which  some  enthusiastic  persons  are  seeking  to  introduce  and  to 
propagate.'  It  is  no  otherwise  described  ;  not  at  all  named  ;  its 
existence  even  is  nowhere  averred  as  a  fact ;  we  are  rather  led 
to  disbelieve  it, — for  the  enthusiasts  are  only  said  to  be  attempt- 
ing its  introduction.  These  profound  lawgivers,  therefore, 
know,  or  think  they  know,  what  tb.ey  would  be  at  themselves ; 
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they  are  for  putting  down,  at  all  hazards,  a  something  which 
they  cannot  describe,  or  even  give  a  distinct  name  to  ;  and  be- 
ing armed  with  power,  they  tiiink  it  enough  to  say — '  Don't  do 
what  vf%  want  you  not  to  do,  for  if  you  should,  we  shall  punish 
you  severely.'  But  if  the  subject  of  these  just  and  enlightened 
legislators  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  from  which  he  must  abstain, 
their  honours  would  be  sorely  gravelled  ;  and  their  only  answer 
must  be,  '  Na}^,  that's  quibbling  and  cavilling.  You  know  what 
we  would  be  at;  obey  at  your  peril.'  This  gi'ave  act  of  legis- 
lation really  resembles  the  wayward  caprice  of  a  spoilt  child, — 
which  would  be  humoured  without  taking  the  trouble,  or  per- 
haps being  able,  to  tell  in  what  way  it  wishes  to  be  humoured ; 
or  of  some  half-besotted  vulgar  rake,  who  damns  all  sanctity ; 
and  were  he  suddenly  armed  with  the  awful  power  he  in  his 
thoughtless  words  assumes,  could  not,  by  any  means,  point  out 
the  spot  where  the  bolt  must  fall.  We  verily  believe  this  law 
stands  alone  among  the  ordinances  of  civilized,  or  even  half- 
civilized  countries,  in  this  respect.  Some  laws  may  give  a 
more,  some  a  less  explicit  definition,  of  what  they  mean  to  pro- 
hibit and  punish  ;  but  here  is,  for  the  first  time  in  a  country 
that  plumes  itself  on  its  progress  in  philosophy, — and,  above  all 
in  metaphysics  and  jurisprudence, — the  country  of  Bonnet,  Du- 
mont,  Neckar,  and  JStael,  a  penal  act,  isoithoul  any  definition  at 
all  of  the  crime ;  a  solemn  law  passed,  with  the  avowed  intent 
of  encroaching  upon  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  and  de- 
nouncing heavy  penalties  against  an  undescribed,  unknown,  un- 
named offence, —  an  offence  only  alluded  to  by  way  of  refer- 
ence, as  to  something  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  world, 
but  without  saying  what  or  how. 

We  are  aware,  that  any  further  comments  upon  a  law  such 
as  this,  or  any  exposition  of  its  absurdity,  may  seem  superflu- 
ous, when  there  lies  on  its  head  no  less  an  imperfection  than 
concealing  the  crime  it  professes  to  punish.  Yet  the  novelty 
and  importance  of  the  subject  may  seem  to  justify  some  further 
attention  to  its  details.  And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  the  Swiss 
government  is  left  wholly  without  its  accustomed  excuse.  Weak  • 
ness  of  resources  will  not  palliate  an  act  which  it  is  not  pre- 
tended any  strong  neighbour  ever  forced  upon  it.  The  great 
oftence  of  reviving  openly,  and  in  the  present  day,  the  most 
shameless  system  of  persecution,  is  all  its  own.  It  has  volun- 
teered in  this  infamous  service ;  and  nothing  but  a  speedy  and 
open  retractation  can  save  the  name  and  character  of  the  Swiss 
from  lasting  reproach,  among  all  to  whom  either  religion  or  li- 
berty are  yet  dear. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  in  continuation,  tluit  we  have  here, 
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for  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of  tyranny,  civil  or  religious,  a 
punishment  awarded  to  certain  persons,  or  rather  to  undescrib- 
ed  persons,  not  for  anything  they  have  done  or  omitted,  but 
because  they,  being  persons  of  a  particular  kind,  have  done 
things  allowed  to  every  other  class  of  persons.  The  eriine  con- 
sists not  in  doriig  something,  but  in  bei7tg  something;  and  that 
something  is  left  unspecified.  But  suppose  it  were  distinctly 
specified  ;  suppose  every  one  knew,  from  tl>e  'words  of  the  law, 
who  and  what  the  members  of  the  forbidden  sect  were,  ilay, 
that  they  were  pointed  out  by  their  names  and  residences,  still 
did  any  mortal  ever  before  dream  of  prohibiting  an  act  quite 
lawful  to  all  mankind,  merely  because  done  by  certain  persons? 
Unless,  indeed,  our  own  Five  Mile  Act,  which  forbid  dissent- 
ers from  coming  to  certain  towns.  The  Swiss  improve  on 
this  last  stage  of  persecuting  tyranny,  and  make  it  highly  penal 
for  the  sectaries  in  question  to  worship  God  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed to  all  men  by  the  religion  and  laws  of  the  State  ;  they 
must  not  celebrate  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Established 
Church.  If  they  do;  if  any  man  reads  the  Bible  in  his  family, 
or  prays,  or  sings  a  Psalm,  and  a  neighbour  happens  to  be  pre- 
sent on  a  visit,  or  by  calling  in  the  evening,  the  assembly  is  il- 
legal, and  the  master  of  the  house,  and  those  who  have  assisted 
him  in  these  simple  offices  of  the  reformed  religion,  are  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  banishment  for  three* 

Again,  certain  things  are  specially  prohibited  under  the  same 
heavy  penalties;  under  the  very  vague  and  indefinite  names  of 
'  acts  of  proselytism  or  of  seduction,  tendmg  to  gain  over  per- 
*  sons  to  the  said  sect. '  Now  it  never  was  defined  what  the 
said  sect  was ;  not  even  any  name  was  given  to  it.  But  suppose 
it  had  been  ever  so  clearly  pointed  out,  who  shall  say  in  what 
consists  an  act  tending  to  gain  over  any  one  to  that  sect  ?  A 
conversation  upon  morals  or  religion  ;  a  prayer  delivered  in  a 
young  person's  presence  ;  a  hymn  chanted  before  him,  nay,  a 
sermon  preached  in  an  established  church  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  dispensation;  and  the  necessity  of  taking  seriously  to 
heart  its  precepts  and  doctrines,  may  all  have  the  tendency  to 
gain  over  persons  to  a  sect  which  is  only  distinguished  by  the 
fervour  of  its  Christian  feelings.  What  man,  in  the  face  of 
this  law,  shall  be  safe  in  either  reading  the  scriptures  or  ex- 
pounding them  ?  A  word  in  favour  of  a  stricter  life  than  it  pleases 
the  lawgiver  to  lead — an  exhortation  to  greater  sanctity  of  de- 
meanour than  he  may  deem  decorous,  or  his  wife  and  daughters 
may  find  convenient — a  denunciation  against  those  wlio,  pre- 
tending to  be  Christians,  are  so  in  name  only — all  the  ordinary 
topics  of  sermons,  even  in  the  coldest  and  most  regular  pulpits, 
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arc,  if  any  one  chooses  to  prosecute  under  the  new  code  of  per- 
secution, placed  within  its  provision?.  The  solemn  and  impres- 
sive reading  of  the  scriptural  denunciations  against  worldly- 
mindedness,  and  incentives  to  serve  God  with  the  heart  rather 
than  the  lips — the  bare  pronouncing  of  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  without  note  or  comment,  would  clearly  be  an  act  tend- 
inor  to  o-ain  proselytes  to  the  new  sect.  In  truth,  it  is  the  very 
doctrine  of  what  is  called  the  sect,  that  the  best  recommendation 
of  the  genuine  Christian  life  is  the  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  step  from  this  worse 
than  Eastern  edict  to  a  general  prohibition  of  the  Bible. 

As  new  caprices  in  tyrants  have  given  rise  to  novel  punish- 
ments, so  a  new  and  uncouth  name  is  introduced  in  the  law  to 
denote  the  new  punishment  denounced  along  with  fine,  prison, 
and  exile.  A  person  convicted,  that  is,  suspected  (for  there  is 
here  absolutely  no  difference)  of  being  something  which  the  le- 
gislature pleases  to  take  offence  at,  is  liable  also  to  '  confination  * 
that  is,  to  being  proiiibited  for  a  year  from  going  across  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  di^Lrict,  even  if  he  should  have,  as  con- 
stantly happens  in  Switzerland,  part  of  his  farm  lying  in  one, 
and  part  in  another  district;  or  his  house  in  one,  and  his  fields 
in  another;  or  his  farm  in  one,  and  his  maiket  in  another;  or 
his  family  in  one,  and  his  church,  or  physician,  or  school,  or 
midwife  in  another;  and  in  all  cases  of  contravention,  whether 
of  the  year's  '  confnation, '  or  of  the  three  years'  expulsion,  the 
residue  of  the  term,  even  if  it  be  two  years  and  a  half,  must  be 
passed  in  a  dungeon.  Save  us  from  the  liberty  of  word  and  ac- 
tion, the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  the  lenity  of  criminal 
law  by  which  the  honest  Swiss  are  so  happily  distinguished  from 
the  Algerines  and  the  Turks  ! 

Doubtless,  among  the  many  singularities  which  distinguish, 
this  from  all  former  laws  against  religions  liberty,  one  cannot 
have  escaped  any  reader  learned  in  the  history  of  persecutions. 
The  priest  does  not  here  appear — at  least,  not  in  his  own  person, 
or  even  by  any  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  act  whatever.  No  opi- 
nions are  stated  as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  or  to  the  religion 
of  the  state,  or  to  Christianity  generally  ;  no  heresy  is  denounced 
as  such  by  the  proper  authorities,  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals. These  have,  indeed,  no  room  for  interfering  in  this 
case  ;  for  there  is  no  heterodox  opinion  or  observance  imputed  to 
the  sect  in  question  ;  all  their  doctrines  and  all  their  practices  are 
strictly  conformable  to  the  faith  and  ihe  ritual  of  the  state  and 
the  community;  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  human 
violence  and  inconsistency,   the  pcnaliies  cf  the  law   are  de- 
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nounced  against  the  zeal  of  those  who  cuhivate  the  religion  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  and  in  the  manner  which  the  law  approves. 

*  Attacher,  '  says  the  judicious  writer  of  the  work  before  us,  '  des 
conditions  penales,  telles  que  la  privation  des  droits  civiis  ou  poli- 
tiques,  a  un  changement  de  religion,  c'est  en  tout  cas  une  grande 
injustice;  neanmoins  on  con9oit  qu'une  pareille  loi  puisse  s'executer 
lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  religions  dont  les  ceremonies  sont  difFerentes,  et  que 
le  magistrat  civil  pent  reconnaiire  a  des  caracteres  exterieurs.  Mais 
ici  rien  de  semblabie.  Les  dissidens  professent  ostensiblement  le 
meme  culte  que  la  majorite  ;  ils  protestent  de  leur  fidelite  scrupuleuse 
a  la  confession  dc  foi  helvelique,  dont  tous  les  Pasteurs  du  canton 
ont  jure  comme  eux  de  faire  la  base  de  leur  enseignnient.  La  dis- 
tinction qui  existe  entre  eux  est  done  toute  spirituelle,  et  une  inqui- 
sition, telle  que  celle  de  Rjme  ou  de  Madrid,  peut  seule  pretendre 
a  la  reconnaitre  et  a  la  punir. '     p.  6. 

The  reason  urged  in  defence  of  this  strange  law  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  part  of  its  history.  Its  defenders,  or  rather 
apologists,  rest  the  measure  upon  the  strong  feelings  entertained 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  against  the  hated  sect : — '  La 
'  majorite  estfortement  prononcec  ;  le  peuple  est  acharne  centre 

*  les  momiefs ;  il  n'en  veut  a  aucun  prix.     II  faut  bien  se  con- 

*  former  aux  vceux  du  plus  grand  nombre. '  We  say  the  aipo- 
lopists  of  the  measure  thus  express  themselves;  its  defenders 
they  are  not;  for  they  assume  its  condemnation  by  the  topic 
they  urge  in  extenuation  of  its  guilt.  Mark,  first  of  all,  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  this  topic  with  the  grounds  stated  for  pas- 
sing the  law,  in  the  preamble,  namely,  the  apprehension  of  pro- 
selytism,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  sect  from  making 
progress  in  converting  the  people.  But  it  now  seems,  the  peo- 
ple are  one  and  all  so  violent  against  the  sect,  that  the  penalties 
are  inflicted  out  of  deference  to  their  exasperated  feelings.  Then, 
what  better  security  against  the  apprehended  mischief  can  there 
be,  than  the  unpopularity  of  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
sectaries,  against  whom  the  community,  down  to  the  very  rabble, 
are  excited  even  to  violence?    We  are  told  of  '  la  foule  attroupee 

*  — des  cris — des  imprecations — des  menaces  proferees  contra 

*  des  citoyens  paisibles  en  apparence,  et  qui  ne  reclament  d'autre 
'  privilege  que  celui  de  rester  tranquilles  dans  I'asile  de  leur 

*  maison — enfin   des  scenes  de  desordre  dignes  de  la  populace 

*  de  Naples  ou  de  Madrid. '  Yet  these  are  the  sectaries  whom 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  by  new  laws  from  converting  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  this  is  the  people  whom  it  requires  the  Legislature  to 
protect  from  such  a  seduction.  But  the  greatest  absurdity  re- 
mains behind ;  the  means  of  checking  this  conversion  are  pre- 
cisely the  only  ones  which  could  be  devised  for  promoting  it. 
The  sect  is  already  unpopular,  says  the  government ;  therefore 
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let  us  persecute,  in  order  to  make  it  popular.  We  confess  our 
scepticism,  however,  touching  this  kind  of  defence:  We  do  not 
think  quite  so  meanly  of  the  cunning  of  these  workmen,  bung- 
lers though  they  be  in  the  arts  of  oppression.  We  suspect  the 
new  sect  is  not  quite  so  unpopular  as  is  pretended;  that  it  has 
deep  roots  in  the  respectable  portion  of  the  religious  and  rr- 
flectinfT  people  among  whom  it  is  established  ;  and  that  profli- 
gate men  are  seeking  to  check  its  progress,  under  the  pretence 
of  its  being  unpopular ;  a  pretence  derived  from  affecting  to 
take  the  clamours  of  the  rabble  in  a  few  towns  for  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large.  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  design  is 
not  the  less  sure  to  frustrate  itself,  and  propagate  the  very  thing 
intended  to  be  stifled.  Let  it  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  lawgiver  who  sees  a  people,  or  any  portion  of  a  people, 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  carried  by  it  to  acts  of  violence 
and  injustice,  commits  the  most  crying  breach  of  his  trust  that 
can  be  imagined,  if,  instead  of  checking,  he  encourages  such 
lawless  enormities.  This  edict  was  made  at  a  time  when  the 
mobs  were  committing  acts  of  scandalous  outrage  against  all 
law  in  their  hatred  of  the  new  sect.  Ought  not  the  government 
to  have  taken  part  with  the  victims  of  those  outrages  rather  than 
the  perpetrators  ?  Was  it  at  such  a  moment  fitting  to  denounce 
the  sect,  already  a  prey  to  lawless  violence ;  at  a  moment  when 
such  scenes  as  these  were  enacting  ? 

*  Ici,  un  ministre  de  I'evangile  est  insulte  par  la  populace, 
'  sa  maison  est  attaquee,  ses  vitres  sont  brisees ;  la,  ce  sont  des 

*  femmes  que  Ton  maltraite  et  que  Ton  injurie;  ailleurs,  deux 

*  freres,  dont  le  seul  crime  etait  d'avoir  chante  des  psaumes  dans 

*  une  reunion  dissidente,  sont  poursuivis  a  coups  de  pierres  et 

*  de  batons ;  on  les  renverse,  on   les  traine  par  les  cheveux,  on 

*  les  abreuve  d'outrages,  des  cris  blasphematoires  accompagnent 

*  cette  scene  scandaleuse,   et  un  deni  de  justice  et  la  seule  re- 

*  paration  qu'obtiennent  les  victimes ;  dans  un  autre  lieu,  I'effi- 

*  gie   d'un  citoyen   innocent  est  prise  pour  but  d'un  tirage  de 

*  carabine,  un  magistrat  est  present  a  cette  plaisanterie  de  canni- 

*  bales ;  et,  loin  que  les  acteurs  en  soient  punis,  c'est  le  citoyen 
'  insultc  que  Ton  bannit  de  sa  patrie. '       p.  13. 

But  the  neverfailing  defence  of  bad  laws  in  the  mouths  of 
weak  men — those  unresisting  persons  whom  bad  rulers  count 
upon  as  sure  supporters  of  their  worst  measures — is  not  wanting 
here.  The  law,  though  bad  enough,  it  is  said,  is  sure  not  to  be 
executed — and  the  more  so  the  worse  it  is,  of  course.  To  which 
a  neverfailing  answer  is  always  speedily  given  by  the  authors  of 
the  hated  edicts  ;  who  wont  suffer  them  to  lie  dormant,  merely 
to  back  the  arguments  of  feeble,  complying  defenders,  whose 
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support  they  always  make  sure  of,  and  whose  hostility  they  never 
fr'ive  themselves  any  trouble  about.  Accordingly,  we  have  the 
following  notable  sample,  selected,  we  are  told,  from  among 
several  others  that  occured,  during  the  first  half  year's  non-execu- 
tion of  the  law. 

*  Nous  n'en  citerons  qu'un  exemple  entre  plusieurs.  C'est  le  proces 
qui  a  eu  lieu  a  Vevay,  dans  le  plus  admirable  site  de  la  terra,  dans 
un  pays  dent  la  richesse  et  la  beaute  sembleraient  ne  devoir  appelef 
dans  tous  les  cceurs  que  reconnaissance  envers  la  Divinite  et  bienveil- 
lance  chretienne  envers  les  hommes. 

*  Une  plainte  est  portee  contre  M.  Charles  Rochat,  ministre  du 
Saint  Evangile,  comme  reunissant  chez  lui  une  assemblee  religieuse 
illicite.  Le  nom  obscur  du  denonciateur  nc  nous  est  pas  parvenu, 
mais  I'ignoble  grossierete  de  son  langage  et  de  ses  mccurs  se  trahit 
a  chaque  ligne  de  la  denonciation.  Sur  une  telle  plainte,  un  agent 
de  police  se  rend  au  domicile  de  M.  Rochat,  il  parcourt  la  maison 
sans  rencontrer  personne  ;  et,  comme  il  allait  se  retirer,  M.  Rochat 
lui-meme  le  conduit  dans  une  chambre  au  second  ctage,  ou  il  trouve 
reunies  cinq  personnes,  la  femme  de  M.  Rochat,  un  de  leurs  amis 
communs  avec  deux  de  ses  sceurs,  et  une  jeune  personne  etrangere  a 
la  famille.  Ces  cinq  auditeurs  etaicnt  ranges  autour  d'une  table  sur 
laquelle  on  voyait  un  livre  ouvert.  Ce  livre  ctait  la  Bible,  dont  M. 
Rochat  venait  de  lire  et  d'expliquer  un  chapitrc.  Voila  le  corps  du 
delit. 

*  L'instruction  commence  ;  M.  Rochat  est  mis  en  accusation  ;  de 
nombreux  temoins  sent  appeles  et  cntendus  ;  on  les  soUicite,  on  les 
presse  de  questions.  Tous  les  temoignages  sent  d'accord  ;  les  debats 
n'ajoutent  et  n'otent  rien  a  la  declaration  de  I'agentde  police  ;  le  delit 
reste  le  meme,  sans  etre  aggravc  ni  attenue.  II  demeure  constant 
que,  dans  sa  propre  maison,  M.  Rochat  a  lu  un  cliapitre  de  V Evan- 
gile en  presence  de  sa  femme  ct  de  quatre  personnes  de  Icurs  amisf 
et  qu'il  a  prie  Dieu  de  benir  les  explications  dont  il  avail  accompagn§ 
cette  lecture. 

*  Tel  estle  crime  dans  toute  son  etendue  ;  nous  n'en  avons  riendis* 
simule.  Voila,  certes,  une  action  bien  coupable  et  bien  dangereuse; 
I'ordre  social  serait  compromis,  si  elle  restait  impunie  !  Aussi  le 
ministere  public  conclut-il  a  ce  que  M.  Rochat  soit  confine  pour  un 
an  dans  sa  commune.  Mais  ce  n'est  point  assez  aux  yeux  des  ma- 
gistrals ;  le  chatiment  ne  serait  pas  proportionne  a  I'offense  ;  ils  ap- 
pliquent  done  sans  hesiter  le  maximum  de  la  peine,  et  M.  Rochat 
est  condamne  a  trois  ans  de  bannissement  hors  de  sa  patrie  ! !  Si,  en 
traitant  le  sujet  qui  nous  occupe,  notre  cceur  etait  moins  navre  ;  si 
nous  etions  animes  d'une  affection  moins  intime  pour  la  Suisse  et  pour 
le  canton  de  Vaud  ;  si  enfin  le  sentiment  de  I'injustice  ne  faisait  pas 
disparaitre  toute  autre  pensee,  de  quelles  innombrables  critiques  pa- 
reille  procedure  ne  serait-elle  pas  I'objet  ? 

'  L'^quite  veut  que  nous  ajoutions  que  la  sentence  de  M.  Rochat 
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a  ete  reduite  a  un  an  de  bannissement  par  le  tribunal  d'appel  ; 
mais  suffit-il  d'une  moindre  injustice  pour  reparer  une  injustice  plus 
criante  ? 

'  A  de  legeres  differences  pres,  le  jugement  de  M.  Rochat  peut 
donner  I'idee  des  procedures  instruites  contre  les  autres  ministres 
dissidens,  MM.  Olivier,  Juvet,  Chavannes,  Fivas.  Leurs  defenses  ne 
sont  point  sous  nos  yeux,  mais  nous  en  avons  entendu  citer  quelques 
fragmens ;  et  si  leur  argumentation  sur  la  loi  nous  a  quelquefois  paru 
faible,  nous  avons  ete  vivement  touches  du  sentiment  religieux  qui 
se  manifeste  dans  leurs  discours.  II  semble  qu'ils  aient  ete  moins  oc- 
cupes  du  soin  de  se  defendre  que  du  desir  de  faire  entendre  a  leur 
auditoire  quelques-unes  des  grandes  verites  de  I'Evangile.  Et  si 
nous  sommes  bien  informes,  leur  piete  n'a  pas  ete  sans  recompense, 
quelques  piejuges  ont  ete  detruits,  quelques  cceurs  ont  ete  touches, 
quelques  hommes  sont  sortis  de  I'audience  plus  chretiene  qu'ils  n'y 
etaient  entres. '     pp.  10,  11. 

We  need  surely  go  no  further  in  our  comments  on  this  most 
disgraceful  subject— the  very  worst  passage  in  the  Helvetick 
stoYy — one  of  the  worst  traits  in  the  history  of  any  modern  and 
civilized  people ;  and  only  to  be  forgotten,  if  it  ever  can  be 
overlooked,  by  a  sudden  abandonment  of  the  wrong,  and  return 
to  the  right  path — in  which  the  Swiss  were  generally  wont  to 
tread.  The  good  conduct  of  some  of  the  clergy  on  "this  occa- 
sion merits  notice.  An  affecting  and  earnest  petition  M^as  pre- 
sented by  twenty-six"^  pastors  of'  the  Established  church,  pray- 
ing the  government  to  relax  its  rigour  and  grant  toleration  to 
their  sectarian  brethren.  They  assert  their  unaltered  devotion 
to  the  creed  and  discipline  of  the  establishment ;  but  entreat 
the  civil  power  to  leave  to  God  die  punishment  of  offences  which 
regard  God  alone.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  should,  at  this 
time  of  day,  be  actually  praising  men  for  lisping  the  first  accents 
of  religious  toleration  ?  But  how  much  more  incredible  is  it 
that  a  Sii:iiS  Government  should,  well  on  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, have  to  learn  such  purely  elementary  lessons  of  religious 
liberty,  and  that  from  the  clergy  of  their  own  established 
church  !  * 


Art.  VI.     Considerations  on  the  Office  of  Public  Prosecutor.    By 
a  Barrister,     pp.  84.     London. 


*  The  excellent  Tract  which  has  given  occasion  to  these  reflections, 
and  which  contains  the  facts  they  rest  upon,  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
most  able  and  enlightened,  as  well  as  amiable  friends  of  liberty  nhom 
the  present  day  has  to  boast  of— the  Baron  de  Stael. 
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"XXTe  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  observe  upon  the  ex- 
^  traordinary  powers  vested  by  the  Law  of  Scotland  in 
the  Lord  Advocate — powers  wholly  repugnant  to  the  genius 
of  our  free  constitution,  and  which  nothing  but  the  greatest 
vigilance  of  superintendance,  both  in  the  public  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, could  prevent  from  becoming  intolerable  in  a  free  country. 
Some  of  those  powers,  as  regards  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  are  excessive;  and  the  addition  of  a  Grand  Jury  to 
control  them,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  a  most  salutary  im- 
provement. This  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  we  shall  take  an  early 
occasion  of  recurring  to  it,  and  of  claiming  for  it  the  attention 
of  Mr  Kennedy,  and  such  others  of  our  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened countrymen  as  devote  themselves  to  Scottish  Judicial 
Reform.  But  in  the  mean  time,  we  wish  rather  to  point  out, 
for  the  beiiefit  of  the  sister  country,  that  portion  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  office  which  appears  beneficial, — we  mean  his  func- 
tion of  public  prosecutor,  which,  under  proper  checks,  and  with 
some  slight  amendment,  we  believe  to  be  extremely  useful,  and 
in  England  a  grand  desideratum. 

In  approaching  so  alarming  a  subject  as  the  English  Criminal 
Law,  we  naturally  feel  the  awe  inspired  by  the  difficulties  of  all 
points  of  foreign  Jurisprudence,  and  still  more  the  fear  of  touch- 
ing with  a  profane  hand  that  which  its  own  Doctors  have  unanim- 
ously pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  human  reason.  No  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  or  philosopher  either,  and  hardly,  we  suppose, 
any  English  Judge  or  even  Bishop,  ever  thinks  of  calling  Lord 
Worcester's  machine  the  perfection  of  human  steam  engines ; 
But  laws  made  at  a  period  so  remote  that  their  existence,  in  a 
written  form  at  least,  is  questionable — when  the  people,  rulers 
and  all,  were  plunged  into  such  a  state  of  ignorance,  that  read- 
ing and  writing  was  the  accomplishment  of  a  distinguished  few 
in  the  whole  community, not  always  including  the  monarch  him- 
self— when  man  of  letters  and  priest  were  synonymous  with  one 
able  to  sign  his  name,  and  this  pre-eminence  gave  an  immunity 
from  capital  punishments  for  the  worst  offences — nay,  when  in 
certain  cases  men's  civil  rights,  and  their  innocence  or  guilt  of  cri- 
minal charges,  were  tried  either  by  the  hard  swearing  of  their 
friends,  or  their  own  skill  in  single  combat  judicially,  unless  they 
could  be  more  summarily  settled  extrajudicially  by  the  fights  of 
their  retainers, — it  seems  that  laws  made  in  those  ages,  the  fruits 
of  such  vast  legislative  accomplishment,  such  perfect  capacity  for 
comparing  and  forming  systems  of  jurisprudence,  are  of  neces- 
sity to  be  regarded  as  the  most  precious  monuments  of  pro- 
found wisdom  and  learned  experience  ;  and  all  the  real  wisdom 
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gained  from  the  centuries  of  experience  that  we  have  since  had 
to  extend  our  knowledge  and  improve  our  skill,  must  be  thrown 
aside,  as  only  encouraging  a  profane  disrespect  for  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  our  ancestors.  We  are  quite  aware,  thei  e- 
fore,  of  the  perils  that  beset  their  path  who  would  humbly  ad- 
venture a  suggestion,  that  all  is  not  absolutely  perfect  which 
was  invented  before  the  time  of  legal  memory.  How  much 
more  desperate  does  our  lot  appear,  when  we  are  rash  enough  to 
avow  a  belief  that  nothing  in  those  rude  and  venerable  ages,  not 
even  the  trial  by  fire  and  water,  is  more  barbarous,  and  betokens 
a  greater  want  of  improvement,  or  more  indicates  that  all  experi- 
ence lias  been  thrown  away  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  still  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  science  of  government  and  legislation,  than 
our  disposition  to  regard  the  notions  of  our  ancestors  as  per- 
fect in  proportion  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  shrink  from  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  lights  of  subsequent  experience.  It  is  the 
veriest  solecism  and  blunder  that  can  be  committed,  and  arises 
from  a  confusion  of  words — a  quibble  on  terms  rather  than  a 
confusion  of  ideas.  As  Lord  Bacon  observed,  it  comes  from 
supposing  the  world  to  have  been  older  in  former  times,  mere- 
ly because  its  inhabitants,  had  they  been  living  now,  would  have 
been  more  aged  than  ourselves. 

In  those  barbarous  times  then.  It  was  left  in  a  great  degree  to 
private  individuals  to  right  themselves  ;  and  when  injured  by  the 
criminal  conduct  of  their  neighbours,  they  were  obliged  to  redress 
their  own  wrongs  by  law — as,  in  a  stage  of  society  not  much  less 
civilized,  they  had  been  wont  to  seek  redress  by  force.  A  man 
might  even  commit  crimes  with  impunity  in  one  period  of  our 
judicial  history,  if  he  could  but  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  his 
guilt;  and  the  value  of  life  itself  was  estimated  in  the  currency 
of  the  realm.  This  is  very  ancient  law,  and  very  venerable  :  And 
we  only  marvel  tiiat  tl)e  praisers  of  ancient  institutions  do  not 
commend  the  Weregild;  for  the  modern  practice  of  hanging,  and 
above  all  of  hanging  priests,  for  murder,  is  a  mere  innovation  ; 
highly  irreverent  towards  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  '  Olden  Time.'  The  redress  by  ap- 
peal, in  murder,  coupled  with  the  right  of  the  appellee  to  wage 
his  battle,  that  is,  to  fight  with  the  next  of  kin  of  the  murdered 
person,  is  an  invention  of  the  same  great  era  of  the  common 
law  ;  and  has  had  a  better  fate  than  the  more  venerable  Were- 
gild ;  for  it  was  only  abolished  within  the  last  five  or  six  3'ears, 
by  a  profane  Act  of  Parliament.  We  cannot  help  classing  the 
method  of  putting  the  criminal  law  in  motion,  by  private  pro- 
secutors, as  nearly  akin  to  those  remnants  of  most  antique  wis- 
dom, and  manifestly  smelling  of  the  same  age. 
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When  any  offence,  however  gi*ave,  is  committed  in  Enoland, 
the  care  of  bi'inging  the  offender  to  punishment  is  in  every  case 
devolved  upon  the  private  party  injured,  or  sujTjiosed  to  be  in- 
jured ;  or  in  the  rare  cases  of  the  party  injured  being  killed, 
and  having  no  relations,  or  of  the  injury  being  done  to  a  pau- 
per, then  the  prosecution  is  intrusted  to  the  parish  officers. 
The  only  practical  exceptions  to  this  are  where  towns  have 
undertaken  the  care  of  prosecuting  for  offences.  But  these  are 
no  exceptions  in  our  view  of  the  subject ;  they  rather  prove  our 
rule ;  for  such  arrangements  have  ai'isen  from  the  glaring  evils 
which  grew  out  of  the  system,  and  are  partial  correctives  of  those 
evils.  The  general  principle  however  is,  that  the  private  party  vo- 
kintarily  prosecutes,  or  is  bound  over  to  prosecute,  by  the  magi- 
strate who  commits  the  offender.  In  the  one  case,  he  undergoes 
all  the  expense  of  a  prosecution,  with  the  risk  at  least  of  not  being 
allowed  his  expenses,  (and  lately  a  Judge  refused  to  order  this 
allowance,  because  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  of- 
fended him  by  his  demeanour).  In  the  other  case,  he  maij,  if 
he  pleases,  avoid  the  law  expenses,  but  he  is  subject  to  the 
trouble  and  personal  expense  of  attending  to  give  evidence; 
and  in  both  cases  it  depends  on  his  good  will  and  pleasure 
whether  he  ever  appears  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence,  or  not. 
If  the  prosecution  is  voluntary,  he  may  drop  it ;  if  he  is  bound 
over,  he  may  forfeit  the  small  sum  in  the  recognizance,  and  he 
hears  no  more  about  it;  Nor  does  the  prisoner — for  he  is  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  prosecution,  and  can  never  be  tried  again. 

Publick  prosecutor  there  is  none,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  none ;  he  is  merely  the  officer  of 
the  magistrate,  whose  functions  are  judicial;  and  who  may 
have  to  preside  at  the  trial,  if  it  is  tried  at  the  Quarter-ses- 
sions. The  committing  magistrate  is  none,  though  he  comes^, 
perhaj)s  nearer  than  the  others,  to  a  guardian  of  the  law's  execu- 
tion ;  but  he,  too,  is  rather  judicial  even  in  committing,  and  he 
may  sit  on  the  trial  himself:  as  to  his  powers  of  binding  over, 
they  only  serve  to  acknowledge,  by  matter  of  record,  the  want 
of  an  efficient  prosecutor.  Finally,  the  Attorney-General  is 
saone;  for  he  has  no  more  power  of  originating  a  prosecution, 
in  its  constitutional  form,  before  a  Grand  Jury,  than  any  othef 
person  in  or  out  of  office.  He  must  ])roceed  like  another  per- 
son, by  preferring  a  bill;  so  that  in  priictlce  he  never  acts  as  a 
prosecutor,  except  as  any  other  functionary  of  the  State  does, 
by  directing,  when  he  happens  officially  to  see  matter  fit  for  in- 
quiry in  the  course  of  his  otlier  duties,  that  a  bill  should  be 
preferred,  a  thing  which  very  rarely  happens.  He  has  indeed, 
ill  all  cases,   the  power  of  stopping  a  prosecution,  by  entering 
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his  Nolle  Prosequi,  a  power  very  rarely  exercised  ;  and  he  has 
a  power  of  filing  ex  officio  informations  for  misdemeanours ;  but 
this  extends  not  to  felonies  at  all ;  and  as  to  misdemeanours,  it 
is  practically  confined  to  cases  of  sedition,  libel,  and  offences  a- 
gainst  the  revenue  laws,  and  matters  incident  to  State  offences. 
Substantially,  then,  thei-e  is  nothing  like  a  public  prosecutor  in 
England  ;  a  person  charged  with  putting  the  criminal  law  in 
motion,  and  giving  the  publick  some  security  that  offences  shall 
not  escape  unpunished,  from  private  fear,  favour,  or  corrup- 
tion. 

It  seems  enough  to  state  this  fact,  to  show  how  great  a  de- 
fect this  is  in  the  judicial  system  of  our  neighbours.  But  let  us 
■pursue  for  a  little  way  its  known  practical  consequences.  Let 
a  few  facts  speak  of  these,  for  they  speak  more  plainly  than 
many  comments. 

A  wealthy  Baronet  is  pleased  to  fire  a  loaded  fowling-piece 
at  a  reverend  clergyman  with  whom  he  is  at  variance.  He  is 
seized  and  carried  before  a  Justice;  and  the  offence  being  capi- 
tal, he  is  committed.  He  appeals  for  leave  to  be  at  large,  upon 
bail.  This  is  refused.  The  Assizes  ai'e  near,  otherwise  he  must 
have  been  discharged,  on  that  commitment  at  least;  for  it  does 
not  specify  that  the  firing  was  with  intent  to  do  a  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  does  therefore  not  bring  the  case  within  Lord 
Ellenborough's  Act,  but  only  shows  a  misdemeanour  to  have 
been  charged.  However,  he  is  brought  to  trial.  The  indict- 
ment happened  not  to  have  the  same  blunder  with  the  warrant, 
which  it  well  might,  there  being  no  responsible  officer  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  then  no  conviction  could  have  been  had,  whatever 
was  the  evidence;  and  if  the  Grand  Jury  had  been  discharged 
before  the  flaw  was  perceived,  he  must  have  been  discharged 
by  proclamation.  But  he  was  equally  safe,  or  rather  he  was 
better  off", — for  no  prosecutor  appeared.  The  Judge  called  in 
vain  for  witnesses,  when  the  prisoner  stood  on  his  trial,  after 
being  regularly  arraigned.  His  Lordship  asked  in  what  sums 
they  had  been  bound  over  to  appear,  and  iound  it  was  in  the 
usual  trifling  amount.  He  addied,  that  he  never  saw  a  case 
more  loudly  calling  for  a  trial,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  par- 
ties had,  it  seems,  made  up  the  matter  ;  the  defendant  was  of 
necessity  acquitted  ;  and  having  been  tried  upon  a  formal  and 
sufficient  indictment,  he  can  never  again  be  tried,  until  he  fires 
at  another  reverend  neighbour.  This  is  a  very  recent  case. 
It  happened  at  the  last  Assizes  for  one  of  the  Midland  coun- 
ties. 

Some  months  ago  there  was  a  fight,  as  it  seems  to  be  most 
accurately  termed,  at  one  of  the  great  publick  schools ;  and 
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after  a  long  strife  between  the  two  boys,  accompanied  with 
•somewhat  extraordinary  circumstances  of  encouragement  to  the 
combatants,  one  of  them  was  carried  home  languishing,  and 
(as  the  indictment  says)  '  languishing,  did  die '  the  same  even- 
ing. An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter, or  murder,  (we  forget  which),  was  returned.  No 
one  coming  forward  to  prefer  a  bill  before  the  Grand  Jury,  the 
survivor  was  put  upon  his  trial,  on  the  Coroner's  inquest ;  and 
neither  prosecutor  nor  witness  appearing,  was  of  course  acquit- 
ted. The  Judge  demanded  the  sum  in  which  the  witnesses  had 
been  bound  over,  and  found  that  it  was  twenty  pounds.  Any 
man  of  moderate  fortune  could  of  course  pay  this,  and  tea 
times  as  much.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  abstained  from 
prosecuting,  probably  because  they  entertained  a  foolish  and 
wholly  illegal  notion,  that,  the  battle  being  a  fair  one,  no 
crime  had  been  committed.  This  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  we  suppose  of  every  Christian  land,  nay,  of 
every  civilized  land,  even  as  regards  7nen:  But  what  a  gross 
outrage  on  all  common  sense  !  what  a  perversion  of  the  laws 
of  honour  to  purposes  wholly  foreign  to  them,  was  it  in 
those  who  thought  that  code  could  apply  to  the  quarrels  of 
schoolboys  !  See  the  grievous  folly,  too,  of  the  school  and  its 
Directors.  They,  of  all  men,  should  have  taken  care  to  prose- 
cute ;  it  was  the  only  atonement  they  could  make  for  the  scan- 
dalous infraction  of  the  law  of  England  just  committed,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  law  of  the  school.  They  fieared  to  expose 
their  want  of  discipline,  no  doubt;  they  were  alarmed  for  the 
reputation  of  tiie  place  ;  they  dreaded  the  consequences  of  hav- 
ing one  boy  at  their  school  convicted  for  killing  another;  there- 
fore they  desired  to  have  the  whole  matter  hushed  up.  They 
countenanced  the  greatest  breach  of  law  and  religion  that  can 
be  committed,  under  the  illegal  and  unchristian  pretext,  that 
the  affair  was  justified  by  the  laws  of  honour,  although  never, 
till  now,  were  those  laws  extended  to  a  grammar  school  here. 
Again,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  in  Parliament;  probably  out 
of  misplaced  tenderness  for  the  relations  of  the  parties  ;  possibly, 
too,  from  fear  of  hurting  the  character  of  a  seminary  so  cherished 
by  the  higher  classes.  The  parties  were  very  young,  it  is  said 
— they  were  under  sixteen.  But  have  we  not  seen  boys  of  four- 
teen tried,  nay,  capitally  convicted;  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hanged  ?  And  though  many  disapprove  of  the  extent  of  such 
punishments,  who  ever  dreamt  that  those  offenders  should  have 
gone  without  any  penalty,  or  even  trial  at  all  ?  Suppose  two 
boys  in  humble  life  had  so  fought,  and  one  had  fallen  ;  does  any 
man  living  doubt  that  the  survivor,  against  whom  the  Coronci'ia 
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jury  had  found  a  verdict  of  felony,  would  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  punished  ?  Have  we  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  say,  in 
this  instance,  that  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another 
for  the  poor.  But  if  there  had  been  a  public  prosecutor,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  desert  his  duty  to  the  country  and  the 
profession  he  belonged  to.  On  him  the  love  of  great  schools 
would  have  made  no  impi'ession;  his  ear  would  have  been  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  friends  ;  he  would  have  felt  none  of  the  de- 
licacies of  individuals  towards  the  family  of  those  who  had  kill- 
ed their  relation  ;  to  him  the  law  of  honour  would  have  been  a 
dead  letter  ;  and  therefore,  the  law  of  the  land  would  have  been 
saved  by  him  from  the  scandalous  outrage  committed  upon  it, 
almost  without  observation  ;  it  would  have  been  spared  the 
charge,  now  no  longer  a  metaphor  or  a  declamation,  that  it 
shows  an  aspect  of  complacency  to  the  rich,  and  of  frowns  to 
the  poor. 

These  cases  may  be  supposed  but  rare ;  if  indeed  they  were 
frequent,  the  people  would  not  bear  it ;  at  least  we  trust  they 
would  not.  But  the  defeating  of  criminal  justice,  for  want  of 
the  responsible  officer  we  are  treating  of,  is  frequent  enough  ;  it 
is,  in  short,  as  frequent  as  there  is  any  motive  to  frustrate  the 
ends  of  justice  ;  that  is,  as  often  as  anj'  rich  man  would  escape 
from  punishment,  or  any  indolent  or  misjudging  person  would 
shrink  from  the  task  of  prosecuting. 

It  is  not  above  three  years  since  a  wealthy  man,  in  one  of 
our  principal  ports,  committed  a  forgery,  under  a  temporary 
embarrassment.  He  was  detected,  and  imprisoned  ;  the  pro- 
per party  was  bound  over  to  prosecute  him  ;  the  case  came  on ; 
nobody  appeared  ;  the  recognizances  were  estreated,  of  course; 
and  the  wealthy  felon  walked  forth  to  his  bankers,  and  drew  a 
check  to  pay  the  forfeiting  party's  expenses  !  Could  this  scan- 
dal possibly  have  happened,  had  there  been  an  officer  of  the  law 
answerable  for  its  due  execution?  Or  can  we  say  that  the 
Crown  does  see  the  law  executed,  as  long  as  these  scenes  are 
enacted  ?  Or  can  the  Crown  execute  it  without  such  an  officer  ? 
Or  can  we  allege,  with  the  least  regard  to  truth,  that  the  law 
is  one  and  the  same  to  all  conditions  of  persons,  while  such  de- 
fects exist  ? 

Again,  hoW  many  offences  are  unpunished,  nay,  passed  over  in 
silence,  from  the  unwillingness  of  parties  to  come  forward  and 
prosecute  ?  Humanity  misplaced  in  some ;  peculiar  notions  of 
criminal  jurisprudence  in  others  (notions  possibly  right  in  them- 
selves, but  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land,  which,  if  wrong, 
should  be  amended,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  unaltered  should 
be  executed);  mere  laziness  in  many ;  in  almost  all,   dislike  of 
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expense  and  risk  ;  operate  not  merely  to  keep  back  prosecutors, 
but  to  stifle  accusations.     A  man  who   has   been  injured,   says 
nothing  of  it,   for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  prosecute ;  or  one 
who  suspects  he  has  been  injured,  rests  in  half  ignorance,   to 
avoid  discovering  guilt  which  he  might  be  forced  to  see  punish- 
ed.    It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  principal  arguments  urg- 
ed for  relaxing  the  absurd  rigour  of  the  penal  code,   was  its 
tendency  to  deter  prosecutors  from  doing  their  duty  to  the  pub- 
lic,  an  argument  of  undeniable  weight,  nay,  wholly  unanswer- 
able,   as    the    law    now    stands    respecting   prosecutors.      Yet, 
strange  to  tell,   the  very  persons  who  most  stoutly  resisted  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  code,   and  who  could  at  once  have  met 
this  topic,   by  consigning  its  execution  to  a  public  prosecutor, 
not  only  never  dreamt  of  such  a  change,  but  would  probably 
urge  their  favourite  argwneiifs  of  ancient  wisdom,    '  established 
*  order  of  things, '  and   '  dangerous  novelties, '  against  the  very 
amendment  which  would  answer  the  principal  reasons  for  re- 
pealing the  severe  penalties  they  so  strenuously  defend.     It  will 
not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  are  seeking  the  means  of 
supporting  that  severity.     If  the  argument  against  it,   drawn 
from  its  tendency  to  prevent  prosecutions,  were  removed,  there 
would  still  remain  reason   enough   for  rejecting  it,   in  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  juries  to  convict,  and  the  public  to  go  along 
with  the  sentence.     But  the  argument  in   question  arises  from 
another  defect  in   the  system,  which   maybe  remedied;   while 
the   other   reasons    are    wholly    incapable   of  being   removed. 
These,  therefore,  are  the  true  grounds  on  which  to  oppose  the 
rigour  of  the  penal  code;  thai  is  one  not  founded  in  the  nature 
ot  the  thing,  and  capable  of  being  obviated  without  any  reform 
of  the  abuse  itself. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  expose  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  system  which  our  Southern  neighbours  deem  the 
very  standard  of  excellence,  in  one,  and  that  not  the  least  impor- 
tant of  its  branches;  the  mainspring  which  puts  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  criminal  administration  in  motion.  If  any  further  ar- 
gument were  desired,  it  might  well  be  found  in  the  evils,  hardly 
less  than  the  one  now  described,  resulting  from  the  expedients 
resorted  to  for  alleviating  its  pressure.  We  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, only  allude  to  the  contrivance,  alike  clumsy  and  liable  to 
great  abuse,  of  associations  for  prosecuting  felons,  to  which  has 
lately  been  added  in  London  an  association  for  protecting  trade 
from  swindlers.  The  oppression  often  exercised  by  the  former, 
their  liability  to  be  made  the  cover  for  jobs,  or  the  engine  of 
extirpating  poachers,  or  the  means  of  harassing  poor  men,  in 
all  cases  their  tendency  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice  by  tarniali" 
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ing  the  purity  of  juries,  need  not  be  illustrated  by  either  com- 
ments or  instances.  The  injustice  which  may  be  wrought  by 
the  latter,  we  can  best  exemplify  by  stating,  that  it  confines  its 
operations  to  distributing  printed  circulars,  in  effect  denouncing 
certain  individuals  as  swindlers,  who  are  named  in  a  way  appa- 
rently harmless,  but,  by  a  secret  understanding,  known  to  imply 
that  charge.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  a  most  useful  society  as 
the  law  now  stands  ;  and  that  it  has  exercised  its  functions  almost 
always  with  entire  correctness,  and  has  seldom  committed  any 
mistakes;  we  are  aware  also  that  it  seeks  to  give  warnings  of 
cases  not  always  within  the  scope  of  any  existing  law,  and  some 
of  which  no  public  prosecutor  could  take  up.  But  wiiat  we  say  is, 
tliat  the  lav/  is  most  defective,  if  it  leaves  any  one  so  unprotected 
•igainst  frauds  as  to  justify  a  private  tribunal  in  th.us  denouncing 
individuals  untried  and  unheard;  and  it  would  be  far  better  to 
amend  the  law,  and  appoint  persons  responsible  for  seeing  it 
rigorously  enforced ;  and  then  to  leave  individuals  exposed  to 
some  little  risk,  unavoidable  in  all  large  comn'iunities. 

We  might  give  as  another  example  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Its  prosecutions 
for  what  is  called  blasphemy,  we  entirely,  and  on  grounds  of  a 
religious  as  well  as  political  nature,  disapprove.  A  public  pro- 
secutor would  doubtless  not  venture  to  countenance  many  cases 
of  this  sort,  which  it  must  bring  to  trial,  very  possibly  betbre  ju- 
ries, themselves  members,  or  connected  with  members  of  the  pro- 
secuting body.  But  there  is  a  class  of  cases,  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  the  whole  community  is  deeply  indebted  to  that  Societ}^, 
because  they  cry  aloud  for  severe  punishment,  and  yet  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  expected  to  stand  forward  as  their  prosecutoi* — 
Vve  mean  the  sale  of  obscene  books  and  pictures.  It  is  the  real 
service  the  Society  has  constantly  rendered  in  checking  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  subtle  })oison,  that  makes  good  men  lament  the 
harm  they  occasionally  do  the  cause  both  of  religion  and  reli- 
ligious  liberty :  But  they  render  this  service  only  because  the 
public  officer  is  wanting  who  ought  to  do  it,  and  who  would  do 
it  without  any  of  the  evil  now  mixed  with  it  by  the  private  as- 
sociation. l"he  other  very  different  body,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bridge  Street  Gang,  owed  its  rise  to  the  same  defect  in 
the  law;  but  became  soon  so  notorious  a  job  of  certain  greedy 
and  profligate  speculators,  and  carried  on  its  operations  with 
such  a  contempt  of  all  fairness  anxl  equality,  that  it  was 
speedily  overwhelmed  with  public  reprobation,  and  perished 
unpitied,  though  supported  by  the  highest  names  among  the 
aristocracy — in  Church  and  State. 

It  needs  hardly  be  added,  that  we  are  only  the  advocates  of 
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such  a  change  in  tlie  English  law,  as  would  add  the  office  of 
Public  Prosecutor  to  that  of  the  Grand  Jur}^,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. His  duty  would  merely  consist  in  bringing  cases,  by 
himself  or  his  deputies,  before  that  ancient  and  constitutional 
tribunal,  and  in  prosecuting  them  after  the  bills  should  be  found. 
The  increase  of  patronage  thus  occasioned  would  doubtless  be 
a  serious  evil,  but  there  might  be  means  of  checking  its  effects ; 
and  one  very  obvious  set-off,  if  it  could  not  be  termed  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  mischief,  would  be  found  in  the  relinquishment  by 
the  crown  of  the  power  to  file  ex  officio  informations  in  any  case. 
Of  this  we  are  quite  certain,  that  the  greatest  practical  benefit 
which  could  be  conferred  on  the  criminal  law  of  England, 
would  be  the  addition  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
under  proper  restrictions  ;  as  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  our  own 
jurisprudence  could  receive,  would  be  the  addition  of  a  Grand 
Jury  to  our  office  of  Public  Prosecutor. 


Art.  VII.  Wilhelm  Mcister^s  Apprenticeship,  a  Novel.  From 
the  German  of  Goethe.  In  3  volumes  12mo.  pp.  1030. 
Edinburgh,  1824. 

HPhere  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  appear  more  capricious 
-*■  and  unaccountable,  than  the  diversities  of  National  Taste; 
and  yet  there  are  not  many,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
admit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  form  evidently  a  section 
in  the  great  chapter  of  National  Character;  and,  proceeding  on 
the  assumption,  that  human  nature  is  everywhere  fundamental- 
ly the  same,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  ge- 
neral way,  the  circumstances  which  have  distinguished  it  into  so 
many  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes, — the  one  em- 
bracing all  that  relates  to  the  newness  or  antiquity  of  the  society 
to  which  they  belong,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  stage  which 
any  particular  nation  has  attained  in  that  great  progress  from 
rudeness  to  refinement,  in  which  all  are  engaged ; — the  other 
comprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  accidental  causes  by 
which  the  character  and  condition  of  communities  may  be  af- 
fected ;  such  as  their  government,  their  relative  position  as  to 
power  and  civilization  to  neighbouring  countries,  their  prevail- 
ing occupations,  determined  in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all  perhaps,  as  to  the 
question  of  Taste,  the  still  more  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
character  of  their  first  models  of  excellence,  or  the  kind  of  me- 
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rit  by  which  their  admiration  and  national  vanity  had  first  been 

excited. 

It  is  needless  to  ilhistrate  these  obvious  sources  of  peculiarity 
at  any  considerable  length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  all  pri- 
mitive communities  proceed  to  civilization  by  nearly  the  same 
stages,  than  that  the  progress  of  taste  is  marked  by  correspond- 
ing gradations,  and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into 
periods,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is  nearly  as  uniform 
and  determined.  If  tribes  of  savage  men  alvvays  proceed,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting  to  that 
of  pasturage — from  that  to  agriculture,  and  from  that  to  com- 
merce and  manufactui-es,  the  sequence  is  scarcely  less  invariable 
in  the  history  of  letters  and  art.  In  the  former,  verse  is  uni- 
formly antecedent  to  prose — marvellous  legends  to  correct  liis- 
tory — exaggerated  sentiments  to  just  representations  of  nature. 
Invention,  in  short,  i-egularly  comes  before  judgment,  warmth 
of  feeling  before  correct  reasoning — and  s})lendid  declamation 
and  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity  or  refined  wit. 
In  the  arts  again,  the  progress  is  strictly  analogous — from  mere 
monstrosity  to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design,  first 
in  massive  formality,  and  next  in  fantastical  minuteness,  variety, 
and  llutter  of  parts  ; — and  then,  through  the  gradations  of 
b^tartling  contrasts  and  overwrought  expression,  to  the  repose 
and  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 

These  considerations  alone  explain  much  of  that  contrariety 
of  taste  by  which  difterent  nations  are  distinguished.  They 
not  only  start  in  the  great  career  of  improvement  at  different 
times,  but  they  advance  in  it  with  different  velocities — some 
lingering  longer  in  one  stage  than  another — some  obstructed 
and  some  helped  forward,  by  circumstances  operating  on  them 
from  within  or  Irom  without.  It  is  the  unavoidable  conse- 
tjuence,  however,  of  their  being  in  any  one  particular  position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions  and  those  of  their 
neighbours,  according  to  that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  to 
the  place  they  then  hold  in  this  great  circle; — and  that  a  whole 
people  will  look  on  their  neighbours  with  wonder  and  scorn, 
for  admiring  what  their  own  grandfathers  looked  on  with  equal 
admiration, — while  they  themselves  are  scorned  and  vilified 
in  return,  for  tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  the  accidental  causes  of  great  differ- 
ences in  beings  of  the  same  nature,  do  not  of  course  admit  of 
quite  so  simple  an  exposition.  But  it  is  not  in  reality  more 
diflicult  to  prove  their  existence  and  explain  their  operation. 
Where  great  and   degrading  despotisms  have  been  early  esta- 
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blished,  eitJier  by  the  aid  of  superstition  or  of  mere  force,  as  in 
most  of  the  states  of  Asia,  or  where  small  tribes  of  mixed  des- 
cent have  been  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  freedom 
and  superiority,  as  in  ancient  Greece — where  the  ambition  and 
faculties  of  individuals  have  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India  and  Egypt,  or 
where  all  men  practise  all  occupations  and  aspire  to  all  honours, 
as  in  Germany  or  Britain, — where  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
people  has  been  war,  as  in  infant  Rome,  or  where  a  vast 
pacific  population  has  been  for  ages  inured  to  mechanical 
drudgery,  as  in  China — it  is  needless  to  say,  that  very  opposite 
notions  of  what  conduces  to  delight  and  amusement  must  neces- 
sarily prevail ;  and  that  the  Taste  of  the  nation  must  be  affected 
both  by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught  to  cultivate, 
and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led  to  unfold. 

The  influence  of  early  models,  however,  is  perhaps 
the  most  considerable  of  any ;  and  may  be  easily  enough 
understood.  When  men  have  been  accustomed  to  any 
particular  kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally  become  good 
judges  of  it,  and  account  certain  considerable  degrees  of  it 
indispensable, — while  they  are  comparatively  blind  to  the  me- 
rit of  other  good  (jualities  to  which  they  had  been  less  habi- 
tuated, and  are  neither  offended  by  their  absence,  nor  at  all 
skilful  in  their  estimation.  Thus  those  nations  who,  like  the 
English  and  Dutch,  have  been  long  accustomed  to  great  clean- 
liness and  order  in  their  persons  and  dwellings,  naturally  look 
with  admiration  on  the  higher  displays  of  tliose  qualities,  and 
are  proportionally  disgusted  by  their  neglect;  while  they  are 
apt  to  undervalue  mere  pomp  and  stateliness,  when  destitute  of 
these  recommendations:  And  thus  also  the  Italians  and  Sici- 
lians, bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  magnificence,  are  curiously 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  make 
but  little  account  of  the  more  homely  comforts  v/hich  are  so 
highly  prized  by  the  others.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the 
first  successful  adventurers  in  art  should  have  excelled  in  any 
particular  qualities,  the  taste  of  their  nation  will  naturally  be 
moulded  on  that  standard — will  regard  those  qualities  almost 
exclusively  as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  will  not  only  consi- 
der the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to  all  pretensions  to  excellence,  but 
will  unduly  despise  and  undervalue  other  qualities,  in  themselves 
not  less  valuable,  but  with  which  their  national  models  had  not 
happened  to  make  them  timeously  familiar.  It^  for  example, 
the  first  popular  writers  in  any  countiy  should  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  a  pompous  and  severe  regularity,  and  a 
certain  elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  execution,  it  will  na- 
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turally  follow,  that  the  national  taste  will  not  only  become  criti- 
cal and  rigorous  as  to  those  particulars,  but  will  be  propor- 
tionally deadened  to  the  merit  of  vivacity,  nature  and  inven- 
tion, when  combined  with  irregularity,  homeliness,  or  confu- 
sion. While,  if  the  great  patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in 
variety  and  rapidity  of  invention,  and  boldness  and  truth  of 
sentiment,  though  poured  out  with  considerable  disorder  and 
incongruity  of  manner,  these  qualities  would  quickly  come  to 
be  the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  correctness  and  de- 
corum of  the  other  school  be  despised,  as  mei'e  recipes  for  mo- 
notony and  tameness. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain  effects  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  first  great  popular  writers  of  all  countries.    But 
still  we  do  not  conceive  that  the}'  depend  altogether  on  any  thing 
so  purely  accidental  as  the  temperament  or  early  histor}'  of  a  few 
individuals.  No  doubt  thenational  tasteof  France  andof  England 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  different,  had  Shakespeare  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  Boileau  and  Racine  written  in  English.    But 
then,  wedo  not  think  that  Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  French- 
man; and  we  conceive  that  his  character,  and  that  of  other  ori- 
ginal writers,  though  no  doubt  to  be  considered  on  the  whole 
as  casual,  must  yet  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which  they  were  bred.     It  is 
plain  that  no  original  force  of  genius  could  have  enabled  Shake- 
speare to  write  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 
among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians.     Neither  do  we  think 
that  he  could  have  done  so,  in  any  other  country  but  England — 
free,  sociable,  discursive,  reformed,  familiar  England — whose 
motley  and    mingling  population    not  only  presented  '  every 
*  change  of  many-coloured  life'  to  his  eye,  but  taught  and  per- 
mitted every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  know  and 
to  estimate  the  feelings  and  the  habits  of  all  the  others — and  thus 
enabled  the  gifted  observer  not  only  to  deduce  tiie  true  charac- 
ter of  human  nature  from  this  infinite  variety  of  experiments 
and  examples,  but  to  speak,  to  the  sense  and  the  hearts  of  eacli, 
with  that  truly  universal  tongue,  which  every  one  feels  to  be 
peculiar,  and  all  enjoy  as  common. 

We  have  said  enough  however,  or  rather  too  much,  on  these 
general  views  of  the  subject — which  in  truth  is  sufhciently  clear 
in  those  extreme  cases,  where  the  contrariety  is  great  and  univer- 
sal, and  is  only  perplexing  when  there  is  a  pretty  general  confor- 
mity both  in  the  causes  which  influence  taste  and  in  the  results. 
Thus,  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  or 
the  Iroquois  very  different  from  our  own — and  have  no  difficulty 
in  both  admitting  that  our  hun^.an  nature  and  human  capacities 
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are  substantially  the  same,  and  of  referring  this  discrepancy 
to  the  contrast  that  exists  in  the  whole  state  of  society,  and  the 
knowledge,  and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to  which  we 
have  been  respectively  accustomed  to  give  our  admiration. 
That  nations  living  in  times  or  places  altogether  remote,  should 
disagree  in  taste,  as  in  every_thing  else,  seems  to  us  quite  natural. 
They  are  only  the  nearer  cases  that  puzzle.  And,  that  great 
European  countries,  peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races,  edu- 
cated in  the  admiration  of  the  same  classical  models — venerating 
the  same  remains  of  antiquity — engaged  substantially  in  the 
same  occupations  —  communicating  every  day,  on  business, 
letters  and  society — bound  up  in  short  in  one  great  common- 
wealth, as  against  the  inferior  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  world, 
should  yet  differ  so  widely — not  only  as  to  the  comparative 
excellence  of  their  respective  productions,  but  as  to  the 
constituents  of  excellence  in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill, 
does  indeed  sound  like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of  which  every 
one  may  not  be  able  to  deduce  from  the  preceding  observa- 
tions. 

The  great  practical  equation  on  which  we  in  this  country 
have  been  hitherto  most  frequently  employed,  has  been  between 
our  own  standard  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognised  among 
our  neighbours  of  France  : — And  certainly,  though  feelings  of 
rivalry  have  somewhat  aggravated  its  apparent,  beyond  its  real 
amount,  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  difference  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  the  way  we  have  suggested — or  in  some  other 
way.  Stating  that  difference  as  generally  as  possible,  we  would 
say,  that  the  French,  compared  with  oin'selves,  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  faults,  and  less  transported  with  beauties — more  ena- 
moured of  art,  and  less  indulgent  to  nature — more  charmed 
with  overcoming  difficulties,  than  with  that  power  which  makes 
us  unconscious  of  their  existence — more  averse  to  strong  emo- 
tions, or  at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity — more 
students  of  Taste,  in  short,  than  adorers  of  Genius — and  far 
more  disposed  than  any  other  people,  except  perhaps  the  Chi- 
nese, to  circumscribe  the  rules  of  Taste  to  such  as  they  them- 
selves have  been  able  to  practise,  and  to  limit  the  legitimate 
empire  of  Genius  to  the  provinces  they  have  explored.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of 
literary  Europe,  on  these  debatable  grounds;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  result  has  been  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  English,  and  that  the  French  have  been  compelled  to  recede 
considerably  from  many  of  their  exclusive  pretensions — a  result 
which  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  less  to  the  arguments  of  our 
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native  cham^lotis,  tlian  to  those  circumstances  in  th6  recenthistory 
of  Europe,  which  have  compelled  our  ingenious  neighbours  to 
jTiingle  more  than  they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  surround- 
ing nations — and  thus  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  di- 
versified forms  which  genius  and  talent  may  assume. 

But  while  we  are  thus  fairly  in  the  way  of  settling  our  differ- 
ences with  France,  we  are  little  more  than  beginning  them,  we 
fear,  with  Germany  ;  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary  vo- 
lumes before  us,  which  has  suggested  all  the  preceding  reflec- 
tion?, has  given  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  impression  of  such  ra- 
dical, and  apparently  irreconcileable  disagreement  as  to  princi- 
ples, as  we  can  scarcely  hope  either  to  remove  by  our  reason- 
ings, or  even  very  satisfactorily  to  account  for  by  our  sugges- 
tions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  Germany,  to 
be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their  very  greatest  writer.  The 
most  original,  the  most  varied  and  inventive, — the  most  charac- 
teristic, in  short,  of  the  author,  and  of  his  countr}'.  We  re- 
ceive it  as  such  accordingly,  with  implicit  faith  and  suitable  re- 
spect ;  and  have  perused  it  in  consequence  with  very  great  at- 
tention and  no  common  curiosity.  We  have  perused  it,  in- 
deed, only  in  the  translation  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the 
title  :  But  it  is  a  translation  by  a  professed  admirer,  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  to  be  a  person  of  talents,  and  by 
every  part  of  the  work  to  be  no  ordinary  master,  at  least  of 
one  of  the  languages  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  need 
scarcely  say,  that  v,e  profess  to  judge  of  the  work  only  accord- 
ding  to  our  own  principles  of  judgment  and  habits  of  feeling; 
and,  meaning  nothing  less  than  to  dictate  to  the  readers  or  the 
critics  of  Germany  what  they  should  think  of  their  own  favour- 
ite authors,  propose  only  to  let  them  know,  in  all  plainness  and 
modesty,  what  we,  and  we  really  believe  most  of  our  country- 
men, actually  think  of  this  chef  cV autre  of  Teutonic  genius. 

We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  this  German  idolatry  ;  nor  at  all  comprehend  upon 
what  grounds  the  work  before  us  could  ever  be  considered  as 
an  admirable,  or  even  a  commendable  performance.  To  us  it 
certainly  appears,  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  to  be 
eminently  absurd,  puerile,  incongruous,  vulgar,  and  affected  ; 
— and,  though  redeemed  by  considerable  powers  of  invention, 
and  some  traits  of  vivacity,  to  be  so  far  from  perfection,  as  to 
be,  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  one  flagrant  offence  against 
every  principle  of  taste,  and  every  just  rule  of  composition. 
Though  indicating,  in  many  places,  a  mind  capable  both  of  a~ 
cute  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  full  of  mere  silliness  and 
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childish  affectation  ; — and  though  evidently  the  work  of  one 
who  had  seen  and  observed  much,  it  is  throughout  altogether  un- 
natural, and  not  so  properly  improbable,  as  affectedly  fantastic 
and  absurd — kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  from  general  or 
ordinary  nature — never  once  bringing  us  into  contact  with  real 
life  or  genuine  character — and,  where  not  occupied  with  the  pro- 
fessional squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  scenical  profligacy  of 
strolling  players,  tumblers,  and  mummers  (which  may  be  said 
to  form  its  staple),  is  conversant  only  with  incomprehensible 
mystics  and  vulgar  men  of  whim,  with  whom,  if  it  were  at 
all  possible  to  understand  them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be 
acquainted.  Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with,  is  a 
riddle  and  an  oddity  ;  and  though  the  tissue  of  the  story  is  suf- 
ficiently coarse,  and  the  manners  and  sentiments  infected  with 
a  strong  tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery  at  the  minor  theatres,  and  never  allowed  to 
touch  the  solid  ground,  or  to  give  an  impression  of  reality,  by 
the  disclosure  of  known  or  living  features.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this,  however,  there  are,  every  now  and  then,  outbreakings  of 
a  fine  speculation,  and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly  ima- 
gination— an  occasional  wild  and  exotic  glow  of  fancy  and  poe- 
try— a  vigorous  heaping  up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright 
and  powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for  these  incongruities, 
or  to  suggest  an  intelligible  theory  for  so  strange  a  practice. 
But  in  so  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  peculiarities  of  German 
taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to  the  comparative  newness  of 
original  composition  among  that  ingenious  people,  and  to  the 
state  of  European  literature  when  they  first  ventured  on  the 
experiment — and  in  part  to  the  state  of  society  in  that  great 
country  itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  write,  or  to  whom  writing  is  there  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Germans,  though  undoubtedly  an  imaginative  and  even 
enthusiastic  race,  had  neglected  their  native  literature  for  two 
hundred  years — and  were  chiefly  known  for  their  learning  and 
industry.  They  wrote  huge  Latin  treatises  on  Law  and  Theolo- 
gy— and  put  forth  bulky  editions,  and  great  tomes  of  annotations 
on  the  classics.  At  last,  however,  they  grew  tired  of  being  re- 
spected as  the  learned  drudges  of  Europe,  and  reproached  with 
their  consonants  and  commentators ;  and  determined,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  to  show  what  metal  they  were  made  of,  and  to 
give  the  world  a  taste  of  their  qualitj',  as  men  of  genius  and  in- 
vention. In  this  attempt  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  was  • 
at  all  events  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  scholastic  imita- 
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tors  of  the  classics.  That  would  have  smelt  too  hiuch,  they 
thought,  of  the  old  shop ;  and  in  order  to  prove  their  claims 
to  originality,  it  was  necessary  to  go  a  little  into  the  op- 
posite extreme, — to  venture  on  something  decidedly  modern, 
and  to  show  at  once  their  independence  on  their  old  mas- 
ters, and  their  superiority  to  the  pedantic  rules  of  antiquit}'. 
With  this  view  some  of  them  betook  themselves  to  the  French 
models — set  seriously  to  study  how  to  be  gay — appreyidre  a  etre 
vif—Q.\\<\  composed  a  variety  of  petites  pieces,  and  novels  of 
polite  gallantry,  in  a  style — of  which  we  shall  at  present  say  no- 
thing. This  manner,  however,  ran  too  much  counter  to  the 
general  character  of  the  nation  to  be  very  much  followed — and 
undoubtedly  the  greater  and  better  part  of  their  writers  turned 
rather  to  us,  for  hints  and  lessons  to  guide  them  in  their  ambi- 
tious career.  There  was  a  greater  aflinity  in  the  temper  and 
genius  of  the  two  nations — and  our  great  authors  were  indis- 
putably at  once  more  original  and  less  classical  than  those  of 
France.  England,  however,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  could  furnish 
abundance  of  bad  as  well  as  good  models — and  even  the  best 
were  perilous  enough  for  rash  imitators.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, the  worst  were  most  generally  selected — and  the  worst 
parts  of  the  good.  Shakespeare  was  admired — but  more  for  his 
flifrhts  of  fancy,  his  daring  improprieties,  his  trespasses  on  the 
borders  of  absurdity,  than  for  the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectify- 
in  o-  orood  sense  by  which  he  redeemed  those  extravagancies,  or 
even  the  profound  tenderness  and  feimple  pathos  which  alternat- 
ed with  the  lofty  soaring  or  dazzling  imagery  of  his  style.  Alto- 
gether, however,  Shakespeare  was  beyond  their  rivalry;  and 
though  Schiller  has  dared,  and  not  ingloriously,  to  emulate  his 
miracles,  it  vvas  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rivalries  that  the 
body  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  aspired.  The  ostentatious 
absurdity — the  affected  oddity — the  pert  familiarity — the  bro- 
ken style,  and  exaggerated  sentiment  of  Tristram  Shandy — the 
mawkish  morality,  dawdling  details,  and  interminable  agonies 
of  Richardson — the  vulgar  adventures,  and  homely,  though,  at 
the  same  time,  fantastical  speculations  of  John  Buncle  and 
others  of  his  forgotten  class,  found  far  more  favour  in  their  eyes. 
They  were  original,  startling,  unclassical,  and  puzzling.  They 
excited  curiosity  by  not  being  altogether  intelligible — effectually 
excluded  monotony  by  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  their  transi- 
tions, and  promised  to  rouse  the  most  torpid  sensibility,  by  the  vio- 
lence and  perseverance  with  which  they  thundered  at  the  heart. 
They  were  the  very  things,  accordingly,  which  the  German 
originals  were  in  search  of; — and  they  were  not  slow,  therefore, 
in  adopting  and  improving  on  them.     In  order  to  make  them 
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tliorouffhiy  thell'  own,  they  had  only  to  exaggerate  their  pe- 
culiarities— to  mix  up  with  them  a  certain  allowance  of  their 
old  visionary  philosophy,  misty  metaphysics,  and  superstitious 
visions — and  to  introduce  a  few  crazy  sententious  theorists,  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  rash  speculation  on  mo- 
rality and  the  fine  arts. 

The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  variety  of  odd  compari- 
sons and  unaccountable  similes — borrowed,  for  the  most  part, 
from  low  and  revolting  objects,  and,  all  the  better,  if  they  did 
not  exactly  fit  the  subject,  or  even  introduced  new  perplexity 
into  that  which  they  professed  to  illustrate. 

This  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  the  absurdity,  incongruity, 
and  affectation  of  the  works  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But 
there  is  yet  another  distinguishing  quality  for  which  we  have 
not  accounted — and  that  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Vulgarity  which 
pervades  all  their  varieties,  and  constitutes,  perhaps,  their  most 
repulsive  characteristic.  We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to 
describe  this  unfortunate  peculiarity,  except  by  saying  that  it  is 
the  vulgarity  of  pacific,  comfortable  Burghers,  occupied  with 
stuffing,  cooking,  and  providing  for  their  coarse  personal  accom- 
modations. There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of  genius  who 
condescended  to  attend  so  minutely  to  the  non-7iaturals  oi'  their 
heroes  and  heroines  as  the  novellists  of  modern  Germany.  Their 
works  smell,  as  it  were,  of  groceries — of  brown  papers  filled  with 
greasy  cakes  and  slices  of  bacon, — and  fryings  in  frowzy  back 
parlours.  All  the  interesting  recollections  of  childhood  turn  on. 
remembered  tidbits  and  plunderings  of  savoury  store-rooms.  In 
the  midst  of  their  most  passionate  scenes  there  is  always  a  serious 
and  affectionate  notice  of  the  substantial  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking.  The  laptures  of  a  tete-a-tete  are  not  complete  with- 
out a  botde  of  nice  wine  and  a  '  trim  collanon. '  Their  very 
sages  deliver  their  oracles  over  a  glass  of  punch ;  and  the  en- 
chanted lover  finds  new  apologies  for  his  idolatry  in  taking  a 
survey  of  his  mistress's  '  combs,  soap,  and  towels,  with  the 
traces  of  their  use.'  These  baser  necessities  of  our  nature,  in 
short,  which  all  other  writers  who  have  aimed  at  raising  the 
imagination  or  touching  the  heart  have  kept  studiously  out  of 
view,  are  ostentatiously  brought  forward,  and  fondly  dwelt  on 
by  the  pathetic  authors  of  Germany. 

We  really  cannot  well  account  for  this  extraordinary  taste. 
But  we  suspect  it  is  owingto  the  importance  that  is  really  attached 
to  those  solid  comforts  and  supplies  of  necessaries,  by  the  great- 
er part  of  the  readers  and  writers  of  that  country.  Though 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  in  Germany,  it  operates  less 
by  raising  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  potential  equality  with 
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the  nobles,  than  by  securing  to  them  their  inferior  and  plebeian 
privileges  ;  and  consists  rather  in  the  immunities  of  their  incor- 
porated tradesmen,  which  may  enable  them  to  become  rich  as 
such,  than  in  any  general  participation  of  national  rights,  by 
which  they  may  aspire  to  dignity  and  elegance,  as  well  as  opu- 
lence and  comfort.  Now,  the  writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in 
that  country,  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian  and  vulgar 
class.  Their  learned  men  are  almost  all  wofully  poor  and  de- 
pendent; and  the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  entertaining 
books  by  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort  fair,  probably  agree 
with  their  authors  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  value  they  set  on 
those  homely  comforts  to  which  their  ambition  is  mutually  li- 
mited by  their  condition  ;  and  enter  into  no  part  of  them  so 
heartily  as  those  which  set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual 
importance. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed  to  give  some 
more  particular  account  of  the  work  which  has  given  occasion 
to  all  these  observations.  Nor  indeed  have  we  anything  more 
of  a  general  nature  to  premise,  except  that  we  really  cannot 
join  in  the  censure  which  we  have  found  so  generally  bestowed 
on  it  for  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality.  It  is  coarse,  cer- 
tainly, in  its  examples,  and  by  no  means  very  rigorous  in  its 
ethical  precepts.  But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects  than 
many  works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home — Tom  Jones, 
for  example,  or  Roderick  Random.  There  are  passages,  no 
doubt,  that  would  shock  a  delicate  young  lady  ;  but  to  the  bulk 
of  male  readers,  for  whom  we  suppose  it  was  chiefly  intend- 
ed, we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  will  either  do  any  great  harm, 
or  give  any  great  offence. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding  merchant,  in  one 
of  the  middling  towns  of  Germany,  who,  before  he  is  out  of  his 
apprenticeship,  takes  a  passion  for  play-going;  which  he  very 
naturally  follows  up  by  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert 
actress,  who  performed  young  officers  and  other  male  parts 
with  great  success.  The  book  opens  with  a  supper  at  her 
lodgings ;  where  he  tells  her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion 
for  puppet-shows  in  his  childhood — how  he  stole  a  set  of 
puppets  out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into  which  he  had 
slipped  to  filch  sugar-plums  —  how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet- 
show  of  his  own,  in  a  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and  enacted 
David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  whole  fa- 
mily, and  various  complaisant  neighbours,  who  condescended 
to  enact  audience — how  a  half-pay  lieutenant  assisted  him 
in  painting  the  figures  and  nailing  up  the  boards — and  how 
out  of  all  this  arose  his  early  taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses. 
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This  goodly  stuff  extends  through  fifty  mortal  pages — all  se- 
rious, solemn  and  silly,  far  beyond  the  pitch  of  the  worst  o-ilt 
thing  ever  published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work,  we  must  verify  the  ac- 
count we  have  ventured  to  give  of  it  by  a  few  extracts.  Wil- 
helm  is  describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet  Samuel  in  his 
Punch's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  telling  '  how  the  taffeta  of  the 
*  cassock  had  been  taken  from  a  gown  of  his  grandmother's,  * 
when  a  noise  is  heard  in  the  street,  and  the  old  maid  Barbara 
informs  them  that 

'  The  disturbance  arose  from  a  set  of  jolly  companions,  who  were 
just  then  sallying  out  of  the  Italian  Tavern,  hard  by,  where  they  had 
been  busy  discussing^ej/i  oysters,  a  cargo  of  which  had  just  arrived, 
and  by  no  means  sparing  their  champaign.  "  Pity,  "  Mariana  said, 
'*  that  we  did  not  think  of  it  in  time;  we  might  have  had  some  enter- 
tainment to  ourselves."  "  It  is  not  yet  too  late,''  said  Wilhelm,  giving 
Barbara  a  louis  d'or  ;  "  get  us  what  we  want ;  then  come  and  take  a 
share  with  us."  The  old  dame  made  speedy  work  ;  ere  long  a  trimly- 
covered  table,  with  a  neat  collation,  stood  before  the  lovers.  They 
made  Barbara  sit  with  them  ;  they  ate  and  drank,  and  enjoyed  them^ 
selves.  On  such  occasions,  there  is  never  want  of  enough  to  say. 
Mariana  soon  took  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old  dame 
turned  the  conversation  upon  Wilhelm's  favourite  topic.  "  You  were 
telling  us,"  she  said,  "  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  on 
Christmas-eve:  I  remember  you  were  interrupted,  just  as  the  ballet 
was  going  to  begin.''  "  I  assure  you,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  it  went  off 
quite  well.  And  certainly  the  strange  caperings  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooresses,  these  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  these  dwarfs  and 
dwarfesses,  will  never  altogether  leave  my  recollection  while  I  live."  * 
&c.  &c. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  pages  of  doll-dressing 
and  joinery,  and  come  to  the  following  choice  passage. 

*  "  In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houses,"  continued  Wilhelm, 
**  children  have  a  feeling  not  unlike  what  I  conceive  rats  and  mice 
to  have  ;  they  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  they 
may  come  at  c^ny  forbidden  dainty  ;  they  enjoy  it  also  with  ^  fearful, 
stolen  satisfaction,  which  forms  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of 
childhood.  More  than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  looking  out  atter^tively  to  see  if  I  could  notice  any  cupboard 
left  open,  or  key  standing  in  its  lock.  The  more  reverence  I  bore  in 
my  heart  for  those  closed  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  had  to 
pass  by  fof  weeks  and  months,  catphing  only  a  furtive  glance  when 
our  mother  now  and  then  opened  the  consecrated  place  to  take  some- 
thing froni  it, — the  quicker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opportunities 
which  the  forgetfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  times  afforded  me. 
Among  all  the  doors,  that  o^  the  store-rosjm  was,  of  course,  the  one  I 
watched  most  parrpwly.     Few  qf  the  jjoyf^l  anticipations  in  life  ^:a« 
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equal  the  feeling  which  I  used  to  have,  when  my  mother  happened  to 
call  me,  that  I  might  help  her  to  carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I 
might  pick  up  a  few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  permission,  or 
by  help  of  my  own  dexterity.     The  accumulated  treasures  of  this 
chamber  took  hold  of  my  imagination  by  their  magnitude ;  the  very 
fragrance  exhaled  by  so  multifarious  a  collection  of  sweet- smelling 
spices  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I  never  failed,  when 
passing  near,  to  linger  for  a  little,  and  regale  myself  at  least  on  the 
unbolted  atmosphere.     At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  mother, 
being  hurried  by  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells,  forgot  to  take  this 
precious  key  with  her  on  shutting  the  door,   and  went  away  leaving 
all  the  house  in  a  deep  sabbath  stillness.     No  sooner  had  I  marked, 
this   oversight,  than  gliding  softly  once  or  twice  to  and  from   the 
place,  I  at  last  approached  very  gingerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt 
myself,  after  a  single  step,  in  immediate  contact  with  these  manifold 
and  long-wished-for  means  of  happiness.     1  glanced  over  glasses, 
chests  and  bags,  and  draxvers  and  boxes,  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye, 
considering  what  I  ought  to  take  ;  turned  finally  to  my  dear  withered 
plums,  provided  myself  also  with  a  few  dried  apples,  and  completed 
the  fomge  witli  an  orange-chip.     I  was  quietly  retreating  with  my 
plunder,   when   some  little   chests,    lying  piled    over  one  another, 
caught  my  attention  ;  the  more  so,  as  I  noticed  a  wire,  with  hooks 
at  the  end  of  it,  sticking  through  the  joint  of  the  lid  in  one  of  them. 
Full  of  eager  hopes,   I  opened  this  singular  package;  and  judge  of 
my  emotions,  when  I  found  my  glad  world  of  heroes  ail  sleeping  safe 
within  !    I   meant  to  pick  out  the  topmost,  and,   having  examined 
them,  to  pull  up  those  below  ;  but  in  this  attempt,  the  wires  got  very 
soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  into  a  fright  and  flutter,  more  particularly 
as  the  cook  just  then  began  making  some  stir  in  the  kitchen,  tvhich  lay 
close  by  ;  so  that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  squeeze  the  whole  to- 
gether, the  best  way  I  could,  and  to  shut  the  chest,  having  stolen 
from  it  nothing    but  a  little  written  book,   which   happened  to    be 
lying  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of  Goliath  and  David. 
With  this  booty  I  made  good  my  retreat  into  the  sarret.  "  '     pp, 
20-22.  "  ■     ■ 

This,  we  suppose,  will  be  received  as  a  sufficient  specimen 
of  the  true  German  taste  for  comfits,  cooking,  and  cockering. 
If  any  one  should  wish  for  a  sample  of  pure  childishness,  or 
mere  folly,  there  are  pages  on  pages  like  the  following. 

*  "It  was  natural  that  the  operas,  with  their  manifold  adventures 
and  vicissitudes,  should  attract  me  more  than  any  thing  beside.  In 
these  compositions,  I  found  stormy  seas ;  gods  descending  in  chariots 
of  cloud  ;  and,  what  most  of  all  delighted  me,  abundance  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  I  did  my  best  with  pasteboard,  paint,  and  paper  : 
I  could  make  night  very  prettily  ;  my  lightning  was  fearful  to  be- 
hold ;  only  my  thunder  did  not  always  prosper,  which  however  was 
of  less  importance.  In  operas,  moreover,  I  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  introducing  my  David  and  Goliath,  persons  whom  the  re- 
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gular  drama  would  hardly  admit.  Daily  I  felt  more  attachment  for 
the  hampered  spot  where  I  enjoyed  so  many  pleasures ;  and,  I  must 
confess,  the  fragrance  which  the  puppets  had  acquired  from  the  store- 
room added  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction. 

•  "  The  decorations  of  my  theatre  were  now  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
completeness.  I  had  always  had  the  knack  of  drawing  with  com- 
passes, and  clipping  pasteboard,  and  colouring  figures ;  and  here  it 
served  me  in  good  stead.  But  the  more  sorry  was  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  when,  as  frequently  happened,  my  stock  of  actors  would  not 
suffice  for  representing  great  aft'airs. — My  sisters,  dressing  and  un- 
dressing their  dolls,  awoke  in  me  the  project  of  furnishing  my 
heroes  by  and  by  with  garments,  which  might  also  be  put  off  and  on. 
Accordingly,  1  slit  the  scraps  of  cloth  from  off  their  bodies  ;  tacked 
the  fragments  together  as  well  as  possible;  saved  a  particle  of  money 
to  buy  new  ribbons  and  lace  ;.  begged  many  a  rag  of  taffeta  ;  and  so 
formed,  by  degrees,  a  full  theatrical  wardrobe,  in  which  hoop-petti- 
coats for  the  ladies  were  especially  remembered. — My  troop  was 
now  fairly  provided  with  dresses  for  the  most  important  piece,  and 
you  might  have  expected  that  hencefoith  one  exhibition  would  fol- 
low close  upon  the  heels  of  another.  But  it  happened  with  me,  as 
it  often  happens  with  children ;  they  embrace  wide  plans,  make 
mighty  preparations,  then  a  few  trials,  and  the  whole  undertaken  is 
abandoned.     I  was  guilty  of  this  fault.  "  '  &c.  &c. 

But  Mfe  must  get  on  witli  our  story.  While  he  is  lulling  his 
little  actress  to  sleep  by  these  edifying  discourses,  and  project- 
ing to  go  on  the  stage  along  with  her,  our  mercantile  hero  is 
suddenly  sent  off  by  his  father,  to  collect  debts  from  their  coun- 
try customers.  The  ingenious  author,  however,  cannot  pos- 
sibly let  him  go,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  an  elabo- 
rate character  of  the  worthy  old  trader  and  his  partner.  Old 
Meister,  it  seems,  had 

'  A  peculiar  inclination  for  magnificence,  for  whatever  catches  the 
eye  and  possesses  at  the  same  time  real  worth  and  durability.  In  his 
house,  he  would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores  must  be 
copious  and  rich,  all  his  plate  must  be  heavy,  the  furniture  of  his 
table  must  be  costly.  On  the  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom 
invited  ;  for  every  dinner  was  a  festival,  which,  both  for  its  expense' 
and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often  be  repeated.  The  econo- 
my of  his  house  went  on  at  a  settled  uniform  rate,  and  every  thing 
that  moved  or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  no  one  any  real 
enjoyment. 

"  The  elder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered  house,  led 
quite  another  sort  of  life.  The  business  of  the  day,  in  his  narrow 
counting-rom,  at  his  ancient  desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eat  ivelly 
and  if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  he  fully  enjoy  good  things 
in  solitude  ;  with  his  family  he  must  always  see  at  table,  his  friends, 
and  any  stranger  that  had  the  slightest  connexion  with  his  house.' 
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His  chairs  were  of  unknown  age  and  antic  fashion,  but  he  daily  in- 
vited some  to  sit  on  them.  The  dainty  victuals  arrested  the  attention 
of  his  guests,  and  none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  com- 
mon ware.  His  cellar  held  no  great  stock  of  wine  ;  but  the  emptied 
niches  were  usually  filled  by  more  of  a  superior  sort.'     pp.  56,  57. 

This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  very  best  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  style  noble.  Nor  is  the  outfit  of  the  hero  himself 
described  in  a  vein  more  lofty. 

"  He  must  prepare,''  said  Meister,  "  and  set  forth  as  soon  as 
possible.     Where  shall  we  get  a  horse  for  him  to  suit  this  business  ? 

— We  shall  not  seek  far.     The  shopkeeper  in  H ,  ii^ho  orves  us 

sometvhat,  but  is  withal  a  good  man,  has  offered  me  a  horse  instead 
of  payment.  My  son  knows  it,  and  tells  me  it  is  a  serviceable 
beast.  He  may  fetch  it  himself;  let  him  go  with  the  diligence; 
the  day  after  to-morrow  he  is  back  again  betimes ;  we  have  his 
saddle- bags  and  letters  made  ready  in  the  meantime  ;  he  can  set  out 
Monday  morning. " 

Th«  following  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer  sample  of  the 
average  merit  of  the  work ;  and  exhibits  some  traits  of  vivacitv 
and  eloquence,  debased  by  that  affectation  of  singularity,  and 
that  predominating  and  characteristic  vulgarity,  of  which  we 
have  already  said  so  much.  He  is  describing  his  hero's  hours 
of  fascination,  in  the  playhouse,  and  elsewhere. 

'  For  hours  he  would  stand  by  the  sooty  light-frame,  inhaling  the 
vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  looking  out  at  his  mistress  ;  and  when  she 
returned  and  cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  could  feel  himself 
lost  in  ecstacy,  and,  though  close  upon  laths  and  bare  spars,  he  seem- 
ed transported  into  paradise.  The  stuffed  bunches  of  wool  denomi- 
nated lambs,  the  water-falls  of  tin,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  one- 
sided huts  of  straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visions  of  an  old  pas- 
toral world.  Nay,  the  very  dancing  girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when 
seen  at  hand,  did  not  alwa)  s  inspire  him  with  disgust.  They  trod  the 
same  floor  with  Mariana.  So  true  is  it,  that  love,  which  alone  can 
give  their  full  charm  to  rose-bowers,  myrtle-groves,  and  moonshine, 
can  also  communicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper  clip- 
pings, the  aspect  of  animated  nature.  It  is  so  strong  a  spice,  that 
tasteless,  or  even  nauseous  soups,  are  by  it  rendered  palatable  ! 

*  So  potent  a  spice  was  certainly  required  to  render  tolerable,  nay 
at  last  agreeable,  the  state  in  which  he  usually  found  her  chamber, 
not  to  say  herself. — Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burgher's  house, 
cleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  in  which  he  breathed;  and 
inheriting  as  he  did  a  portion  of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had 
always  been  his  care,  in  boyhood,  to  furbish  up  his  chamber,  which 
he  regarded  as  his  little  kingdom,  in  the  stateliest  fashion.  He  had 
got  himself  a  carpet  for  the  middle  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  one 
for  his  table.  He  had  also  a  white  cap,  which  he  wore  straight  up 
like  a  turban !  and  the  sleeves  of  his  night-gown  he  had  caused  tQ 
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be  cut  short,  in  the  mode  of  the  Orientals.     As  a  reason  for  this,  he 
pretended,  that  long  wide  sleeves  encumbered  him  in  writing. 

'  In  those  times,  how  happy  did  he  think  the  players,  whom  he 
saw  possessed  of  so  many  splendid  garments,  trappings,  and  arms ; 
and  in  the  constant  practice  of  a  lofty  demeanour,  the  spirit  of  which 
seemed  to  hold  up  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in  the  opinions,  relatiops, 
and  passions  of  men,  was  stateliest  and  most  magnificent.  Of  a 
piece  with  this,  thought  Wilhelm,  is  also  the  player's  domestic  life  ; 
a  series  of  dignified  transactions  and  employments,  whereof  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  is  but  the  outmost  portion  !  Like  as  a  mass  of 
silver,  long  simmering  about  in  the  purifying  furnace,  at  length  gleams 
with  a  bright  and  beautiful  tinge  in  the  eye  of  the  refiner,  and  shows 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  metal  now  is  cleansed  of  all  foreign 
mixture. 

'  Great,  accordingly,  was  his  surprise  at  first,  when  he  found  him- 
self beside  his  mistress,  and  looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that 
environed  him,  on  tables,  stools,  and  floor.  The  wrecks  of  a  tran- 
sient, light,  and  false  decoration  lay,  like  the  glittering  coat  of  a 
skinned Jish,  dispersed  in  wild  disorder.  The  implements  of  personal 
cleanliness,  combs,  soap,  torvels,  with  the  traces  of  their  use,  were 
not  concealed.  Music,  portions  of  plays  and  pairs  of  shoes,  washes 
and  Italian  flowers,  pincushions,  hair-shevoers,  rouge-pots  and  rib- 
bons, books  and  straw-hats  ;  no  article  despised  the  neighbourhood 
of  another  ;  all  were  united  by  a  common  element,  powder  and  dust. 
Yet  as  Wilhelm  scarcely  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except  her- 
self; nay,  as  all  that  had  belonged  to  her,  that  she  had  touched,  was 
dear  to  him,  he  came  at  last  to  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a 
charm  which  the  proud  pomp  of  his  own  habitation  never  had  com- 
municated. When,  on  this  hand,  he  lifted  aside  her  boddice,  to  get 
at  the  harpsichord  ;  on  that,  threw  her  gown  upon  the  bed,  that  he 
might  find  a  seat ;  v/hen  she  herself,  with  careless  freedom,  did  not 
seek  to  hide  from  him  manij  a  natural  office,  which,  out  of  respect  for 
the  presence  of  a  second  person,  is  usually  concealed  ;  he  felt  as  if 
by  all  this  he  was  coming  nearer  to  her  every  moment,  as  if  the  com- 
munion betwixt  them  was  fastening  by  invisible  ties  ! ' 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just  after  he  had  been 
gallantlyserenadhig  her  with  the  trumpets  of  a  travelling  show- 
man, he  detects  his  frail  fair  one  in  an  intrigue  with  a  rival ; 
and  fiills  into  the  most  horrible  agonies,  the  nature  and  vio- 
lence of  which  the  ingenious  author  illustrates  by  the  following 
very  obvious  and  dignified  simile. 

♦  As  when  by  chance,  in  the  preparation  of  some  artijicial  Jire- 
•works,  any  part  of  the  composition  kindles  before  its  time,  and  the 
skilfully  bored  and  loaded  barrels, — which,  arranged,  and  burning 
after  a  settled  plan,  would  have  painted  in  the  air  a  magnificently 
varying  series  of  flaming  images, — now  hissing  and  roaring,  promis- 
cuously explode  with  a  confused  and  dangerous  crash  ;  so,  in  our 
hero's  case,  did  happiness  and  hope,  pleasure  and  joys,  realities  and 
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dreams,  clash   together  with  destructive  tumult,  all  at  once  in  his 
bosom. ' 

He  sets  off,  however,  on  his  journey,  and  speedil  yt^ets  into  those 
theatrical  connexions,  from  whicli  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  es- 
cape till  the  end  of  the  work.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  ludi- 
crously unnatural  than  the  luck  he  has  in  meeting  with  nothing 
but  players,  and  persons  connected  with  playhouses.  On  his 
very  first  sally,  he  falls  in  with  a  player  who  had  run  away  with 
a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  captivated  from  the  stage — and  has 
scarcely  had  time  to  admire  the  mountain  scenery  among  which 
he  was  to  pass  his  first  evening,  when  he  is  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  work-people  are  about  to  act  a  pluy — the  whole  pro- 
cess of  which  is  described  with  as  solemn  a  tediousness  as  his 
own  original  pup})et-show.  In  the  first  town  to  which  he  de- 
scends, he  meets  first  with  a  seducing  company  of  tumblers 
and  rope-dancers,  reinforced  by  the  valuable  addition  of  a 
Sirong  Man ,-  and  in  half  an  hour  after  makes  acquaintance 
with  a  gay  and  bewitching  damsel — who  sends  across  the  street 
lo  beg  a  nosegay  he  has  in  his  hands — and  turns  out,  by  the 
happiest  accident  in  the  world,  to  be  a  strolling  actress,  wait- 
ing there  for  the  chance  of  employment.  To  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  sort  of  descriptions  with  which  the  great  writ- 
ers in  Germany  now  electrify  their  readers,  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing simj)le  and  impressive  account  of  the  procession  of  the 
tumbling  party. 

'  Preceded  by  a  drum,  the  manager  advanced  on  horseback  ;  he 
was  followed  by  a  female  dancer  mounted  on  a  corresponding  hack, 
and  holding  a  child  before  her,  all  bedizened  with  ribbons  and  span- 
gles. Next  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop  on  foot ;  some  of  them 
carrying  children  on  their  shoulders  in  dangerous  postures,  yet  smooth- 
ly and  lightly  ;  among  these  the  young,  dark,  black-haired  figure  a- 
gain  attracted  Wilheim's  notice. — Pickleherring  ran  gaily  up  and 
down  the  crowding  multitude,  distributing  his  hand-bills  with  much 
practical  fun  ;  here  smacking  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  breeching  a 
boy,  and  awakening  generally  among  the  people  an  invincible  desire 
to  know  more  of  him. — On  the  painted  flagSj  tlic  manifold  science 
of  the  company  was  visibly  delineated. ' 

The  new  actress,  to  whom  he  is  introduced  by  another  of 
the  fraternity  whom  he  had  found  at  his  inn,  is  named  Philina ; 
and  her  character  is  sketched  and  sustained  throughout  the 
book  with  far  more  talent  iUcin  could  be  expec^ted  irom  any 
thing  we  have  hitherto  cited.  She  is  gay,  forward,  graceful, 
false,  and  good-natured,  with  a  daring  and  capricious  pleasant- 
ry, which,  if  it  often  strikes  as  unnatural,  is  frequently  original 
and  effective.  Her  debut,  however,  we  must  say,  is  in  the  au,- 
thor's  most  characteristic  manner. 
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<  She  came  out  from  her  room  Jn  a  pair  of  tight  little  sUi)pers  xvilh 
hioJi  heels,  to  give  them  welcome.  She  iiad  thrown  a  black  mantle 
over  her,  above  a  while  neglif^ee,  not  indeed  superstitiously  dean, 
but  which,  for  that  very  reason,  gave  her  a  more  frank  and  domestic 
air.  Her  short  dress  did  not  hide  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  feet  and 
ancles  in  the  world. — "  You  are  welcome,  "  she  cried  to  Wilhehn, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  your  charming  flowers. "  She  led  him  into 
her  chamber  with  the  one  hand,  pressing  the  nosegay  to  her  breast 
with  the  other.  Being  all  seated,  and  got  into  a  pleasant  train  of 
general  talk,  to  which  she  had  the  art  of  giving  a  dulightful  turn, 
Laertes  threw  a  handful  of  gingerbread  niiLs  into  her  lap,  and  she 
immediately  began  to  eat  them. — "  Look  what  a  child  (his  young  gal- 
lant is !  "  she  said  :  *'  He  wants  to  persuade  you  that  I  am  fond  of 
such  confectionary  ;  and  it  is  hirnself  that  cannot  live  without  licking 
his  lips  over  something  of  the  kind.  " — "  Let  us  confess,  "  replied 
Laertes,  "  that,  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  you  and  I  go  hand  in 
hand.  For  example,  "  he  continued,  "  the  weather  is  delightful  to- 
day :  what  if  we  should  take  a  drive  into  the  country,  and  eat  our 
dinner  at  the  Mill  ?  "— L  143,  U^. 

Even  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a 
dramatic  representation — some  miners  in  the  neighbourhood 
having,  by  great  good  luck,  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  set  fortli 
the  utility  of  their  craft  in  a  sort  of  recitative  dispute  with  some 
unbelieving  countrymen,  and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Wer- 
ner's Lectures  on  Mineralogy —upon  which  very  natural  and 
probable  occurrence  our  apprentice  comments,  in  this  incredible' 
manner. 

'  "  In  this  litde  dialogue,"  said  Wilhelm,  when  seated  at  ta- 
ble, "  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  useful  the  theatre  might  be  to  all 
ranks;  what  advantage  even  the  State  might  procure  from  it,  if  the 
occupations, — trades,  and  undertakings  of  men  were  all  brought  upon 
the  stage  ;  and  presented  on  their  praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of 
view  in  which  the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them.  As 
matters  stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous  side  of  men. — Might 
it  not  be  a  worthy  and  pleasing  task  for  a  statesman  to  survey  the 
natural  and  reciprocal  influence  of  all  classes  on  each  other,  and  to 
guide  some  poet,  gifted  with  sufficient  humour,  in  such  labours  as 
these?  In  this  way,  I  am  persuaded,  many  very  entertaining,  both 
agreeable  and  useful  pieces,  might  be  executed.  " 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  speculation  !  and  it  is 
by  writing  such  sheer  nonsense  as  this  that  men  in  that  coun- 
try acquire  the  reputation  of  great  genius — and  of  uniting  with 
pleasant  inventions  the  most  profound  suggestions  of  political 
wisdom  !  Can  we  be  wrong  in  maintaining,  after  this,  that 
there  are  diversities  of  national  taste  that  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled, and  scarcely  ever  accounted  for  ? 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree,  by  way  of  pas- 
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time,  *  to  extemporise  a  Play, '  by  each  takini^  an  ideal  charac- 
ter, and  attempting  to  sustain  it — and  this,  '  because  it  forces 
*  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit  to  the  uttermost, '  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  most  '  comfortable  occupation, ' — and  is  thus 
moralized  upon  by  a  reverend  clergyman  who  had  joined  their 
party,  and  enacted  a  country  parson  with  great  success. 

'  "  I  think  this  practice  very  useful  among  actors,  and  even  in  the 
company  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  is  the  best  mode  of  draw- 
ing men  out  of  themselves,  and  leading  them,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
back  into  themselves  again.  " 

Their  evening  occupation  is  not  less  intellectual  and  drama- 
tic ;  though  it  ends,  we  must  own,  with  rather  too  much  ani- 
mation. They  all  meet  to  read  a  new  play ;  and 
— '  between  the  third  and  fourth  act,  the  punch  arrived,  in  an  ample 
bowl ;  and  there  being  much  fighting  and  drinking  in  the  piece  it- 
self, nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  on  every  such  occurrence, 
the  company  should  transport  themselves  into  the  situation  of  the 
heroes,  should  flourish  and  strike  along  with  them,  and  drink  long 
life  to  their  favourites  among  the  dramatis  per soncB. 

'  Each  individual  of  the  party  was  inflamed  with  the  most  noble 
fire  of  national  spirit.  How  it  gratified  this  German  company  to  be 
poetically  entertained,  according  to  their  own  character,  on  stuff  of 
their  own  manufacture  !  In  particular,  the  vaults  and  caverns,  the 
ruined  castles,  the  moss  and  hollow  trees  ;  but  above  all  the  noctur- 
nal Gipsy-scenes,  and  the  Secret  Tribunal,  produced  a  quite  incredi- 
ble effect. 

*  Towards  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  became  more  impetuous 
and  louder  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  hero  actually  trampled  down  his 
oppressor,  and  the  tyrant  met  his  doom,  the  ecstasy  increased  to 
such  a  height,  that  all  averred  they  had  never  passed  such  happy 
moments.  Melina,  whom  the  liquor  had  inspired,  was  the  noisiest ; 
and  when  the  second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes 
swore  through  thick  and  thin,  that  no  living  mortal  was  worthy  ever 
more  to  put  these  glasses  to  his  lips  ;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched 
his  own  right  over  his  head,  through  a  window-pane,  out  into  the 
street.  The  rest  followed  his  example ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
protestations  of  the  landlord,  who  came  running  in  at  the  noise,  the 
punch-bold  itself,  never  after  this  festivity  to  be  polluted  by  unholy 
drink,  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  shreds.  Philina,  whose  exhilara- 
tion was  the  least  noticed,  the  other  two  girls  by  that  time  having 
|aid  themselves  upon  the  sofa  in  no  very  elegant  positions,  malicious- 
ly encouraged  her  companions  in  their  tumult. 

*  Meanwhile  the  town-guard  had  arrived,  and  were  demanding  ad- 
jT^ission  to  the  house.  Wilhelm,  much  heated  by  his  reading,  though 
he  had  drank  but  little,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord's  help  to 
content  these  people  by  money  and  good  words,  and  afterwards  to 
get  the  various  members  of  his  party  sent  home  in  that  unseemly 
case.  * 
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Most  of  our  readers  probably  think  they  have  had  enough 
of  this  goodly  matter.  But  we  cannot  spare  them  a  taste  of 
the  manner  of  courtship  and  flirtation  that  prevailed  among 
these  merry  people.  Philina  one  day  made  a  garland  of  flow- 
ers for  her  owp  hair — and  then  another,  which  she  placed  on 
the  brows  of  our  hero. 

*  *'  And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty  !  "  said  Laertes. — "  Not  by 
any  means  ;  you  shall  not  have  reason  to  complain,  "  replied  Philina, 
taking  off  the  garland  from  her  own  head,  and  putting  it  on  his.— - 
"  If  we  were  rivals,  "  said  Laertes,  "  we  might  now  dispute  very 
warmly  which  of  us  stood  higher  in  thy  favour. " — "  And  the  more 
fools  you, "  said  she,  while  she  bent  herself  towards  him,  and  offer- 
ed him  her  lips  to  kiss  ;  and  then  immediately  turned  round,  threw 
her  arm  about  Wilhelm,  and  bestowed  a  kind  salute  on  him  also. 
*'  Which  of  them  tastes  best?"  said  she  archly. — "  Surprisingly!" 
exclaimed  Laertes :  "  it  seems  as  if  nothing  else  had  ever  such  a 
tang  of  wormwood  in  it. " — "  As  little  wormwood, "  she  replied, 
"  as  any  gift  that  a  man  may  enjoy  without  envy  and  without  con- 
ceit. But  now,  "  cried  she,  "  I  should  like  to  have  an  hour's  dan- 
cing, and  after  that  we  must  look  to  our  vaulters. " 

Another  evening,  as  Wilhelm  was  sitting  pensively  on  the 
bench  at  the  inn  door, 

*  Philirta  came  singing  and  skipping  along  through  the  front  door. 
She  sat  down  by  him  ;  nay,  we  might  almost  say,  on  him,  so  close 
did  she  press  herself  towards  him  ;  she  leant  upon  his  shoulders,  be- 
gan playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him,  and  gave  him  the  best  words 
in  the  world.  She  begged  of  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  leave 
her  alone  in  that  company,  or  she  must  die  of  ennui  :  she  could  not 
live  any  longer  in  the  same  house  with  Melina,  and  had  come  over 
to  lodge  in  the  other  inn  for  that  very  reason — He  tried  in  vain  to 
satisfy  her  with  denials ;  to  make  her  understand  that  he  neither  could 
nor  would  remain  any  longer.  She  did  not  cease  her  entreaties ; 
nay,  suddenly  she  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  with 
the  liveliest  expression  of  fondness. — "  Are  you  mad,  Philina?" 
cried  Wilhelm,  endeavouring  to  disengage  himself;  "  to  make  the 
open  street  the  scene  o(  such  caresses,  which  I  nowise  merit!  Let 
me  go  ;  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  stay.  " — "  And  I  will  hold  thee  fast,  " 
said  she,  "  and  kiss  thee  here  on  the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till 
thou  promise  what  I  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing,  "  she  continued: 
*'  By  this  familiarity  the  good  people  here  must  take  me  for  thy  wife 
of  four  weeks  standing  ;  and  husbands  that  witness  this  touching 
scene  will  commend  me  to  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  childlike  sim- 
ple tenderness." — Some  persons  were  just  then  going  by  ;  she  ca- 
ressed him  in  the  most  graceful  way  ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  scan- 
dal, was  contrained  to  play  the  part  of  the  patient  husband.  Then 
she  made  faces  at  the  people,  when  their  backs  were  turned  ;  and, 
in  the  wildest  humour,  continued  to  commit  all  sorts  of  improprie- 
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ties,  till  at  hist  lie  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  not  go  that 
day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day. — '•  You  are  a  true  clod !  " 
said  she,  quitting  him ;  "  and  I  am  but  a  fool  to  spend  so  much 
kindness  on  you.  "     I.  208,  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  much  trash,  and  must  look 
out  for  something  better.  Would  any  one  believe,  that  the 
sf^me  work  which  contains  all  these  platihides  of  vulgaiuty 
should  have  furnished  our  great  Novelllst  with  one  of  his  most 
fantastical  characters,  and  Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  his  poetry?  Yet  so  it  is.  The  character 
of  Fenella,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  is  borrowed  almost  entire 
from  the  Mignon  of  the  work  before  us — and  the  prelude 
to  the  Bride  of  Abydos,  beginning,  '  O  knew  you  the  land 
where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  ? '  is  taken,  with  no  improve- 
ment, from  a  little  wild  air  which  she  sings.  It  is  introduced 
here,  too,  with  more  propriety  and  effect  than  in  the  work  of 
the  noble  author;  for  she  is  repi-esented  as  having  been  stolen 
from  Italy;  and  the  song,  in  this  its  original  form,  shadows 
dut  her  desire  to  be  restored  to  that  delightful  land  and  the 
stately  halls  of  her  ancestors, — retracing  her  way  by  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  but  fliir  to  the  poetical  powers  of 
Goethe  to  give  this  beautiful  song,  as  it  is  here  apparently, 
very  ably  translated. 

'  Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom? 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom  ? 

Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  O  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turrctted  walls, 

Wlicre  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are  the  halls  ? 

Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild. 

As  if  thinking  :  "  Why  thus  did  they  use  thee,  poor  child  ?  '' 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither !  O  thither. 

My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  cloud-covered  arch, 

Where  the  mules  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  torrent  march  ? 

In  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their  brood ; 

The  rent  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 

Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O  thither, 

Our  way  leadeth  :   Father !  O  come  let  us  go  !  "     I.  229. 
The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  orimnal  condition  of  Fenella 
in  Rushin  Castle,  is  discarded,  indeed,  as  to  Mignon,  from  the. 
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first;  for  she  is  first  exhibited  to  us  as  acfvaUtj  twnUing — and 
is  rescued  by  our  hero  from  the  scourge  of  tiie  master  tumbler; 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  her  performance.  But  ihefonds  of  the 
character  is  the  same.  She  is  beautiful  and  dwarfish,  unac- 
countable, and  full  of  sensibility,  and  is  secretly  in  love  with  her 
protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  conmion  kindness  and 
compassion.  She  comes  at  last,  to  be  sure,  to  be  rather  more  mad 
than  Fenella,  and  dies  the  victim  of  her  hopeless  passion.  The 
following  is  the  description,  something  overworked  perhaps, 
and  not  quite  intelligible,  but,  on  the  whole,  powerful  a.'id  im- 
pressive, of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication  of  her  love  to 
her  youthful  deliverer. 

'  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclosure  of  a  love  which 
has  been  nursed  in  silence,  of  a  faitli  grown  strong  in  secret,  and 
which  at  last  comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itself 
to  him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  account.  The  bud, 
which  had  been  closed  so  long  and  firmly,  was  now  ripe  to  burst  its 
swathings,  and  Wilhelm's  heart  could  never  have  been  readier  to 
welcome  the  impressions  of  affection. 

'  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquietude.  *'  Master  ! 
she  cried,  "  if  thou  art  unhappy,  what  will  become  of  Mlgnon  ? " 
"  Dear  little  creature,"  said  he,  taking  her  hands,  "  thou  too  are 
part  of  my  anxieties.  I  must  go.  "  She  looked  at  his  eyes,  glisten- 
ing with  restrained  tears  ;  and  knelt  down  with  vehemence  before 
him.  He  kept  her  hands;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and 
remained  quite  stiil.  He  played  with  her  hair,  patted  her,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  her.  She  continued  motionless  for  a  considerable  time.  At 
last  he  felt  a  sort  of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  vvhich  began  very 
softly,  and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence  difFnsed  itself 
over  all  her  frame.  "  What  ails  thee,  Mignon  ?  "  cried  he  ;  "  what 
ails  thee  ?  "  She  raised  up  her  little  head,  looked  at  him,  and  all  at 
once  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance  of  one  re- 
pressing the  utterance  of  pain.  He  raised  her  up,  and  she  fell  upoa 
his  breast ;  he  pressed  her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.  She  replied 
not  by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  whatever.  She  held 
firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at  once  gave  a  cry,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  spasmodic  movements  of  the  body.  She  started  up, 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken  in  every  joint. 
It  was  an  excruciating  moment  1  "  My  child  !  "  cried  he,  raising  her 
up,  and  clasping  her  fast ;  "  My  child,  what  ails  thee  ?"  The  pal- 
pitations continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  over  all  the  lax  and 
powerless  limbs ;  she  was  merely  hanging  in  his  arms  !  All  at  once 
she  again  became  quite  stiff,  like  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal 
agony  ;  and  soon  with  a  new  vehemence  all  her  frame  once  more  be- 
came alive ;  and  she  threw  herself  about  his  neck,  like  a  bent  sprino" 
that  is  closing  ;  while  in  her  soul,  as  it  were  a  strong  rent  took  place, 
and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of  tears  flowed  from  her  shut  eyes 
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into  his  bosom.  He  held  her  fast.  She  wept !  and  no  tongue  can 
express  the  force  of  these  tears.  Her  Jong  hair  had  loosened,  and 
was  hanging  down  before  her;  it  seemed  as  if  her  whole  being  was 
melting  incessantly  into  a  brook  of  tears !  Her  rigid  limbs  were  a- 
gain  become  relaxed  ;  her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  itself  forth !  In 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment,  Wilhelm  was  afraid  she  would  dis- 
solve in  his  arras,  and  leave  nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp.  He 
held  her  faster  and  faster.  *«  My  child !  "  cried  he,  "my. child!" 
Her  tears  continued  flowing.  At  last  she  raised  herself;  a  faint 
gladness  shone  upon  her  face.  "  My  father ! ''  cried  she,  "  thou 
wilt  not  forsake  me  ?  Wilt  be  my  father  ?  I  am  thy  child. ' 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  inconsistency  of  our 
author's  manner,  than  by  subjoining  to  this  passionate  scene 
his  account  of  the  egp,  dance,  which  this  little  creature  performs 
a  few  days  after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

*  She  came  into  his  room  one  evening  carrying  a  little  carpet  be- 
low her  arm,  which  she  then  spread  out  upon  the  floor.  She  then 
brought  four  candles,  and  placed  one  upon  each  corner  of  the  car- 
pet. A  little  basket  of  eggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made  her 
purpose  clearer.  Carefully  measuring  her  steps,  she  then  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreading  out  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and 
positions  ;  which  done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
house,  and  could  play  on  the  violin.  He  retired  with  his  instrument 
into  a  corner ;  she  tied  a  band  about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and, 
like  a  piece  of  wheel- work  set  a-going,  she  began  moving  the  same 
instant  as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats  and  the  notes  of  the 
tune  with  the  strokes  of  a  pair  of  castanets. 

'  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadth  accuracy,  she 
carried  on  the  dance.  She  skipped  so  sharply  and  surely  along  be- 
tween the  eggs,  and  trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you 
would  have  thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one  of  them  in 
pieces,  or  kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid  turns.  By  no  means  !  She 
touched  no  one  of  them,  though  winding  herself  through  their  mazes 
with  all  kinds  of  steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with  leaps,  and  at 
last  half  kneeling. — Constant  as  the  movement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her 
course ;  and  the  strange  music,  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune,  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again  rushing  off  as 
at  first. 

*  The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs  together  softly  with 
her  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left  none  behind,  harmed  none  ;  then  plac- 
ed herself  beside  it,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  conclud- 
ing her  performance  with  a  little  bow. ' 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are  taken  to  the  cas- 
tle of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  assist  him  in  entertaining  a  great 
Prince  and  his  numerous  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit.  Our  hero  is  prevailed  on  to  go  also,  and  takes 
Mignon  along  with  him — and  though  treated  with  some  indig- 
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nity,  and  very  ill  lodged  and  attendied,  condescends  to  com- 
pose a  complimentary  piece  in  honour  of  the  Ulustx'ious  stranger, 
and  to  superintend,  as  well  as  to  take  a  part  in,  all  the  private 
theatricals.  By  degrees,  however,  he  steals  into  the  favour  of  the 
more  distinguished  guests — is  employed  to  read  to  the  Countess, 
and  at  last  is  completely  fascinated  with  her  elegance  and 
beauty — while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has  unconsciously  made  some 
impression  on  her  innocent  heart.  He  is  not  a  little  assisted 
in  his  designs,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  a  certain  in- 
triguing Baroness,  who  dresses  him  out,  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  Count's  clothes,  when  that  worthy  person  was  from  home, 
intending  to  send  the  Countess  in  upon  him,  by  telling  her 
that  her  lord  was  suddenly  returned.  But  this  scheme  is  bro- 
ken up  by  the  unexpected  verification  of  her  fable ;  for  the 
Count  actually  returns  at  the  moment ;  and,  on  stepping  into 
his  dressing-room,  is  so  much  terrified  at  seeing  himself  sitting 
quietly  in  an  arm-ehair  by  the  fire,  that  he  runs  out  in  a  great 
fright,  and  soon  after  becomes  a  visionary,  and  joins  the  in- 
sane flock  of  Swedenborg.  A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at 
last  brought  on  accidentally — and  though  the  transaction  re- 
corded is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we  cannot  help  inserting 
the  account  of  it,  as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's 
most  animated,  and  most  natural  style.  Wilhelm  had  been  en- 
gaged in  reading,  as  usual,  to  the  Countess  and  her  female 
party,  when  they  are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  visitors. 
The  Baroness  goes  out  to  receive  them ; 

*  And  the  Countess,  while  about  to  shut  her  writing-desk,  which  was 
standing  open,  took  up  her  casket,  and  put  some  other  rings  upon 
her  finger.  *'  We  are  soon  to  part,  "  said  she,  keeping  her  eyes  up. 
on  the  casket :  "  accept  a  memorial  of  a  true  friend,  who  wishes  no- 
thing more  earnestly,  than  that  you  may  always  prosper.  "  She  then 
took  out  a  ring,  which,  underneath  a  crystal,  bore  a  little  plate  of 
woven  hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamonds.  She  held  it  out  to 
Wilhelm,  who,  on  taking  it,  knew  neither  what  to  say  nor  do,  bub 
stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground.  The  Countess  shut  her  desk,  and 
sat  down  upon  the  sopha.  "  And  I  must  go  empty?  "  said  Philina, 
kneeling  down  at  the  Countess's  right  hand.  "  Do  but  look  at  the 
man  !  he  carries  such  a  store  of  wo**ds  in  his  mouth,  when  no  one 
wants  to  hear  them  ;  and  now  he  cannot  stammer  out  the  poorest 
syllable  of  thanks.  Quick,  sir  !  Express  your  services,  by  way  of 
pantomime  at  least ;  and  if  to-day  you  can  invent  nothing ;  then,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  be  my  imitator  !  "  Philina  seized  the  right  hand  of 
the  Countess,  and  kissed  it  warmly.  Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee, 
laid  hold  of  the  left,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  The  Countess  seem- 
ed embarrassed,  yet  without  displeasure.  "Ah!"  cried  Philina; 
"  so  much  splendour  of  attire  I  may  have  seen  before ;  but  never 
VOL.  xLii.  NO.  84.  E  e 
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one  so  fit  to  wear  it.  What  bracelets,  but  alfo  wliat  a  hand!  What 
a  neck -dress,  but  also  what  a  bosom!"  "  Peace,  little  cozener !  " 
said  the  Countess.  "  Is  this  his  Lordship  then  ?"  said  Philina,  point- 
ing to  a  rich  medallion,  which  the  Countess  wore  on  her  left  side, 
by  a  particular  chain.  "  He  is  painted  in  his  bridal  dress,  "  re- 
plied the  Countess.  "  Was  I>e  then  so  young?"  inquired  Philina;' 
"  I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two  since  you  were  married."  *'  His 
youth  must  be  placed  to  the  artist's  account,  "  replied  the  lady. 
"  He  is  a  handsome  man,  "  observed  PI>Hina.  "  But  was  there 
never,  "  she  continued,  placing  her  hand  upon  the  Countess's  heart, 
"  never  any  other  image  that  found  its  way  in  secret  hither  ?  '' 
"  Thou  art  very  bold,  Philina!  ''  cried  she;  "  I  have  spoiled  thee. 
Let  me  never  hear  such  another  speech. ''  "  If  you  are  angry,  then 
am  I  unhappy,"  said  Philina,  springing  up,  and  hastening  from  the 
room. 

'  Wilhelm  still  held  that  lovely  hand  in  both  of  his.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  bracelet-clasp ;  he  noticed,  with  extreme  sur- 
prise, that  his  initials  were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants.  "  Have 
I  then,"  he  modestly  inquired,  "  your  own  hair  in  this  precious  ring  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  she  in  a  i'aint  voice ;  then  suddenly  collecting  her- 
self, she  said,  and  pressed  his  hand:  "  Arise,  and  fare  you  well  !  " 
*'  Here  is  my  name,^'  cried  he,  "  by  the  most  curious  chance  !  "  He' 
pointed  to  the  bracelet-clasp.  "  How  ?  "  cried  the  Countess  :  "  it 
is  the  cipher  of  a  female  friend  !  "  "  They  are  the  initials  of  my 
name.  Forget  me  not.  Your  image  is  engraven  on  my  heart,  and' 
will  never  be  effaced.  Farewell  !  I  must  be  gone.  "  He  kissed  her 
hand,  and  meant  to  rise  ;  but  as  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades 
and  changes  into  something  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder 
takes  us  by  surprise  ;  so,  without  knowin^g  how  it  happened,  he  found 
the  Countess  in  his  arms  !  Her  lips  were  resting  upon  his,  and  their 
warm  mutual  kisses  were  yielding  them  that  blessedness,  which  mor- 
tals sip  from  the  topmost  sparkling  foam  on  the  freshly  poured  cup 
of  love  ! 

'  Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder  ;  the  disordered  ringlets  and 
ruffles  were  forgotten.  She  had  thrown  her  arm  around  him ;  he 
clasped  her  with  vivacity ;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
breast.  O  that  such  a  moment  could  but  last  for  ever  !  And  wo  to 
envious  Fate  that  shortened  even  this  brief  moment  ta  our  friends! 
How  terrified  was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek,  on  a  sudden  tore 
herself  away,  and  hastily  pressed  her  hand  agaiifist  her  heart.  He 
stood  confounded  before  her  ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  exclaimed  :  "  Away  !  leave  me  !  delay 
not!"  He  continued  standing.  "  Leave  me!"  she  cried;  and 
taking  off  her  hand  from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indes- 
cribable expression  of  countenance  ;  and  added,  in  the  most  lender 
and  attecting  voice :  "  Fly,   if  you  love  me.  "     Wilhelm  was  out  of 
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the  chamber,  and  again  in  his  room,  before  he  knew  what  he  wa§ 
doing.  Unhappy  creatures  !  What  singular  warning  of  chance  or  of 
destiny  tore  them  asunder  ?  " 

These  questionable  doirif^s  are  followed  up  by  long  specula- 
tions on  the  art  of  playino-,  and  the  proper  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  actors.  But  in  the  end  of  these,  which  are  mystical 
and  prosing  enough,  we  come  sudtienly  upon  what  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  most  able,  eloquent,  and  profound 
exposition  of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by  oar 
great  dramatist,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world.  In 
justice  to  the  author,  we  shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable 
critique.  He  first  delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the  calami- 
ties of  his  family. 

'  "  Soft,  and  from  a  noble  stem,  this  royal  flower  had  sprung  up 
under  the  immediate  influences  of  majesty  :  the  idea  of  moral  rec- 
titude with  that  of  princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and 
dignified  with  the  consciousness  of  high  birth,  had  in  him  been  un- 
folded simultaneously.  He  was  a  Prince,  by  birth  a  prince  ;  and  he 
wrsihcd  to  reign,  only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obstruc- 
tion. Pleasing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  courteous  from  the 
heart,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  pattern  of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the 
world. 

'"Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for  Ophelia'  was  a 
still  piresentiment  of  sweet  wants.  His  zeal  in  knightly  accom- 
plishments was  not  entirely  his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and 
inflamed  by  praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling  in  them.  He 
was  calrti  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his  conduct,  neither  pleased  witii 
idleness,  nor  too  violently  eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  cburt.  He  possessed  more 
mirth  of  huniour  than  of  heart;  he  was  a  good  companion,  pliant. 
Courteous,  discreet,  and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  ah  injury  ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite  himself  with  those  who  overslept  the  limits  of 
the  right,  the  good,  and  the  becoming. ' 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  misfortuVies  of  his  house 
bn  such  a  disposition.  The  first  is  the  death  of  his  father,  by 
which  his  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed. 

'  He  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a  Stranger  in  the  scene 
which  from  youth  he  had  looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  tem- 
per here  assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now  he  is 
Hot  more,  that  he  is  less,  than  a  private  nobleman  ;  he  offers  him- 
self as  the  servant  of  every  one ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  conde- 
scending, he  is  needy  and  degraded. 

'  "  The  second  stroke  that  came  upon  him  wounded  dieeper,  bowed 
Btill  more.  It  was  the  marriage  of  his  mother.  The  faithful  tendei- 
son  had  yet  a  mother,  when  his  father  passed  away.  He  hoped,  in  the 
cdmpany  of  his  surviving  and  noble-minded  parent,  to  revei'ence  the 
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heroic  form  of  the  departed  ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loses  !  and  it  is 
something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  of  her.  The  trustful 
image,  which  a  good  child  loves  to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone. 
With  the  dead  there  is  no  help — on  the  living  no  hold  !  She  also  is 
a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailty,  like  that  of  all  her  sex. 

♦  ♦'  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth,  '*  cried  he,  "  this  son  of 
princes  ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring  his  state  before  your  eyes,  and 
then  observe  him  when  he  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks !  Stand 
by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the  venerable  ghost  itself 
appears  before  him.  A  horrid  shudder  passes  over  him  ;  he  speaks 
to  the  mysterious  form  ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  follows  it,  and 
hears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle  rings  in  his  ears ;  the 
summons  to  revenge,  and  the  piercing  oft-repeated  prayer,  Remem- 
ber me ! 

•  "  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  loho  is  it  that  stands  before 
us  ?  A  young  Hero  panting  for  vengeance  ?  A  Prince  by  birth, 
rejoicing  to  be  called  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown  ?  No  ! 
Trouble  and  astonishment  take  hold  of  the  solitary  young  man  :  he 
grows  bitter  against  smiling  villains,  swears  that  he  will  not  forget 
the  spirit,  and  concludes  with  the  expressive  ejaculation  : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  !  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 

*  "  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  the  key  to  Hamlet's 
whole  procedure.  To  me  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare  meant,  in  the 
present  case,  to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a 
soul  unjit  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  this  view  the  whole  piece 
seems  to  me  to  be  composed.  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  cost- 
ly jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bo- 
som ;  the  roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered  !  A  lovely,  pure,  noble, 
and  most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of  nerve  which  forms  a 
Hero,  sinks  beneath  a  burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not 
cast  away.  All  duties  are  holy  for  him  ;  the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him  ;  not  in  themselves  impos- 
sibilities, but  such  for  him.  He  winds,  and  turns,  and  torments 
himself;  he  advances  and  recoils  ;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts 
himself  in  mind ;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  his  purpose  from  his 
thoughts  ;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace  of  mind."  ' 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of  our  own  commen- 
tators— nothing  at  once  so  poetical,  so  feeling,  and  so  just.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  been  written  by  the  chroni- 
cler of  puppet-shows  and  gluttonous  vulgarities. 

The  players,  with  our  hero  at  their  head,  now  travel  across 
the  country,  rehearsing,  lecturing,  squabbling  and  kissing  as 
usual.  There  is  war  however  on  their  track;  and  when  seat- 
ed pleasantly  at  dinner  in  a  wood  on  their  journey,  tiiey  are 
attacked  by  some  armed  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods, 
and  poor  Wilhelm  left  wounded  and  senseless  on  the  field. 
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What  follows,  tlioujrh  not  very  original  in  conception,  is  de- 
scribed with  some  effect  and  vivacity. 

*  On  again  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  in  the  strangest 
posture.  The  first  thing  that  pierced  the  dimness  which  yet  swam 
before  his  vision,  was  Phihna's  face  bent  down  over  his.  He  felt 
himself  weak  ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  he  discovered,  that 
he  was  in  Philina's  lap  ;  into  which,  indeed,  he  again  sank  down.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  sward.  She  had  softly  pressed  towards  her  the 
head  of  the  fallen  young  man  ;  and  made  for  him  an  easy  couch,  as 
far  as  this  was  in  her  power.  Mignon  was  kneeling  with  dishevelled 
and  bloody  hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many  tears. 
Philina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted  creature,  seeing  her 
friend  wounded,  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  instant,  being  able  to  think 
of  nothing  which  would  staunch  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own  hair 
that  was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to  stop  the  wounds  with 
it ;  but  had  soon  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  vain  attempt ;  that 
afterwards  they  had  bound  with  moss  and  dry  mushrooms,  Philina 
herself  giving  up  her  neck-kerchief  for  that  purpose. 

*  After  a  few  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from  the  thickets,  rid- 
ing on  a  gray  courser,  and  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
some  cavaliers.  Grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 
the  rear.  Philina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and  was  about  to 
call,  and  entreat  the  Amazon  for  help  ;  when  the  latter,  turning 
her  astonished  eyes  on  the  group,  instantly  checked  her  horse, 
rode  up  to  them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eagerly  about  the 
wounded  man,  whose  posture  in  the  lap  of  this  light-minded  Sa- 
maritan seemed  to  strike  her  as  peculiarly  strange.  "  Is  it  your 
husband?"  she  inquired  of  Philina.  "Only  a  friend,"  replied  the 
other,  with  a  tone  that  Wilhelm  liked  extremely  ill.  He  had  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevated,  calm,  sympathizing  features  of 
the  stranger :  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  aught  nobler  or  more 
lovely.  Her  shape  he  could  not  see  :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  great- 
coat, which  she  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  some  of  her  at- 
tendants, to  screen  her  from  the  chill  evening  air.'     H.  38-4^3. 

A  suro-eon  in  this  compassionate  party  examines  his  wounds, 
and  the  lovely  young  woman,  after  some  time 

<  turned  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  "  Dear  uncle,  may  I  be 

generous  at  your  expense  ?  "     She  took  off  the  great-coat,  with  the 
visible  intention  to  give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

*  Wilhelm,  whom  the  healing  look  of  her  eyes  had  hitherto  held 
fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  fell  away,  astonished  at  her  lovely 
figure.  She  came  near,  and  softly  laid  the  coat  above  him.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  tried  to  open  his  raouth,  and  stammer  out  some  words 
of  gratitude,  the  lively  impression  of  hw  presence  worked  so  strongly 
on  his  senses,  already  caught  and  bewildered,  that  all  at  once  it  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  her  head  were  encircled  with  rays ;  and  a  glancing 
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light  seemed  by  degrees  to  spread  itself  oyer  all  her  form  !  At 
this  moment  the  surgeon,  endeavouring  to  extract  the  ball  from 
his  wound,  gave  him  a  sharper  twinge :  the  angel  faded  away  from 
the  eyes  of  the  fainting  patient  :  he  lost  all  consciousness  ;  and,  or? 
returning  to  himself,  the  horsemen  and  coaches,  the  fair  one  with 
her  attendants,  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

'  He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  up  in  his  warm  surtout,  was  lying  peace- 
fully upon  the  litter.  An  electric  warmth  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
fine  wool  into  his  body  :  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  delight- 
ful frame  of  mind.  The  lovely  being,  whom  this  garment  lately  co- 
vered, had  affected  him  to  the  very  heart.  He  still  saw  the  coat 
falling  down  from  her  shoulders  ;  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt  with 
radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  his  soul  hied  over  rocks  and  forests 
on  the  footsteps  of  his  departed  benefactress. '     H.  45—47. 

The  party  afterwards  settles  in  a  larj^e  town,  under  the  charge 
of  a  regular  manager.  There  are  endless  squabbles  and  in- 
trigues, and  interminable  dissertations  on  acting.  Our  hero 
performs  Hamlet  with  great  applause,  and  gets  tipsy  with  the 
whole  company  at  a  riotous  supper  after  it — the  rehearsais, 
the  acting,  aiid  the  said  supper  being  all  described  with  great 
spirit  and  animation.     We  may  extract  the  end  of  the  latter. 

'  Amid  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainment,  it  had  not  been  noticed 
that  the  children  and  the  Harper  were  away.  Ere  long  they  made 
their  entrance,  and  were  blythely  welcomed  by  the  company.  They 
came  in  together,  very  strangely  decked  :  Felix  was  beating  a  tri- 
angle, Mignon  a  tambourine ;  the  old  man  had  his  large  harp  hung 
round  his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  it  whilst  lie  carried  it  before 
him.  They  marched  round  and  round  the  table,  and  sang  a  multi- 
tude of  songs.  Eatables  were  handed  to  them  ;  and  the  guests  be- 
lieved they  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  the  children,  than  by 
giving  them  as  much  siKiect  tvifie  as  they  chose  to  drink.  For  the 
company  themselves  had  not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  of  .<:«- 
vouryjlasks,  presented  by  the  two  amateurs,  which  had  arrived  this 
evening  in  baskets.  The  children  tripped  about  and  sang  ;  Mignon 
in  particular  was  frolicksorae  bej'ond  what  any  one  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  beat  the  tambourine  with  the  greatest  liveliness  and  grace: 
now,  with  her  finger  pressed  against  the  parchment,  she  hummed 
across  it  quickl)  t^  and  fro ;  now  rattled  on  it  with  her  knuckles, 
povy  with  the  back  of  her  hand  ;  nay  sometimes,  with  alternating 
rhythrn,  she  struck  it  first  against  her  knee  and  then  against  her 
head  ;  and  anon  twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  shells  jingle 
by  themselves  ;  and  tlni?,  from  the  simplest  instrument,  elicited  a 
great  variety  of  tones.  The  company,  much  as  they  had  laughed  at  her 
•«t  first,  were  in  fine  obliged  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion  was  of 
small  avail ;  for  she  now  sprang  up,  and  raved,  and  shook  her  tam- 
bourine, and  capered  round  the  table.      With  her  hair  Hying  out  be- 
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iiind  hqr,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  limbs  as  it  were  cast 
into  the  air,  she  seemed  like  one  of  those  antique  Ma;nades,  whose 
wild  and  all  but  impossible  positions  still  strike  us  with  astonishment 
when  seen   on  classic  monuments,  &rc.  ' 

'  It  was  late ;  and  Aurelia,  perhaps  the  only  one  retaining  self- 
possession  in  the  party,  now  stood  up,  and  signified  that  it  was  time  to 
■go.  By  way  of  termination,  Serlo  gave  a  firework,  or  what  reserribled 
one  ;  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crackers,  rockets,  and  fire- 
wheels  with  his  mouth,  in  a  style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correctness. 
You  had  only  to  shut  your  eyes,  and  the  deception  was  complete. 
On  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all  of  them  observed  that  they 
'had  drank  too  UbcraUij.     They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

'  The  instant  Wilhelm  gained  his  rooni,  he  stripped,  and  extin- 
guishing his  candle,  hastened  into  bed.  Sleep  was  overpowering 
him  without  delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  behind 
the  stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his  heated  fancy,  the  image 
of  the  harnessed  King  was  hovering  near  him :  he  sat  up  that  he 
might  address  the  Spectre ;  but  he  felt  himself  encircled  with  soft 
arms,  and  his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,  which  he  had  not  force  to 
push  away  !  '     II.  205-209. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  an  Au- 
relia^-a  sisttsr  of  the  manager's — an  actress  of  course — but  a 
woman  of  talent  and  sentiment — who  bad  been  perfidiously  left 
by  her  lover — and  confided  all  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  to 
our  hero.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these 
dialogues — and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than  in  any  othei* 
part  of  the  work.     This  is  a  sample  of  them. 

*  "  '  One  more  forsaken  woman  in  the  world! '  you  will  say.  You 
are  a  man.  You  are  thinking  :  '  What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool, 
about  a  necessary  evil,  which  certainly  as  death  awaits  women  when 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  men  !  '  O  my  friend!  if  my  fate  were  com- 
mon, I  would  gladly  undergo  a  common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singular  : 
■why  cannot  I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command  some 
one  to  tell  it  you  ?  O  had  I,  had  I  been  seduced,  surprised,  and 
afterwards  forsaken  !  there  would  then  be  comfort  in  despair  :  but  I 
am  far  more  miserable  ;  I  have  been  my  owji  deceiver  ;  I  have  wit- 
tingly betrayed  myself;  and  this,  this  is  what  shall  never  be  forgiven 
me. 

*  I  hate  the  French  language,'  she  added,  'from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul.  During  the  period  of  our  kindliest  connexion,  he  wrote  in 
German,  and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German!  It  was  not  till 
lie  wanted  to  get  quit  of  me,  that  he  began  seriously  to  write  in 
French,  I  marked,  1  felt  what  he  meant.  What  he  would  have 
blushed  to  uttc  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  this  means  write 
wiili  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  language  of  reservations,  equi- 
vocations, and  lies:  it  is, a pr?r/t(/iOM5  language  !   Heaven   be  praised  ! 
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I  cannot  find  another  word  to  express  this  j)eijide  of  theirs  in  all  its 
compass.  Our  poor  treulos,  ihe  faithless  of  the  English,  are  inno- 
cent as  babes  beside  it.  Perfide  means  faithless  with  enjoyment,  with 
insolence  and  malice.  How  enviable  is  the  culture  of  a  nation  that 
can  figure  out  so  many  shades  of  meaning  by  a  single  word !  French 
is  exactly  the  language  of  the  world ;  worthy  to  become  the  univer- 
sal language,  that  all  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  cheat,  and  cozen, 
and  betray  each  other  !  His  French  letters  were  always  smooth  and 
pleasant  while  you  read  them.  If  you  chose  to  believe  it,  they 
sounded  warmly,  even  passionately  :  but  if  you  examined  narrowly, 
they  were  but  phrases,  accursed  phrases  !  He  has  spoiled  my  feel- 
ing to  the  whole  language,  to  French  literature,  even  to  the  beauti- 
ful delicious  expressions  of  noble  souls  which  may  be  found  in  it. 
I  shudder  when  a  French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing. "  * 

"What  follows  is  still  more  in  the  raving  style — and  we  sup- 
pose is  much  more  admired  in  Germany. 

*  She  sunk  in  thought ;  then,  after  a  brief  pause,  she  exclaimed 
with  violence :  You  are  accustomed  to  have  all  things  fly  into  your 
arms.  No,  you  cannot  feel ;  no  man  is  in  a  case  to  feel  the  worth 
of  a  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  the  holy  angels,  by 
all  the  images  of  blessedness,  which  a  pure  and  kindly  heart  creates, 
there  is  not  anything  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 
gives  herself  to  the  man  she  loves  !  **  We  are  cold,  proud,  high, 
clear-sighted,  wise,  while  we  deserve  the  name  of  women  ;  and  all 
these  qualities  we  lay  down  at  your  feet,  the  instant  that  we  love, 
that  we  hope  to  excite  a  return  of  |,love.  Oh  !  how  have  I  cast 
away  my  entire  existence  wittingly  and  willingly !  But  now  will  I 
despair,  purposely  despair.  There  is  no  drop  of  blood  within  rae 
but  shall  suffer,  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I  pray  you ; 
laugh  at  this  theatrical  display  of  passion. " 

*  Wilhelm  was  far  enough  from  any  tendency  to  laugh.  This  hor- 
rible, half-natural,  half-factitious  condition  of  his  friend  afflicted  him 
but  too  deeply.  She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked  : 
"  Can  you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman,  that  you  never 
tried  with  thoughtless  gallantry,  with  false  asseverations,  with  cajoling 
oaths,  to  wheedle  favour  from  her  ? "  "I  can, "  said  Wilhelm, 
**  and  indeed  without  much  vanity  ;  my  life  has  been  so  simple 
and  sequestered,  I  have  had  but  ievf  enticements  to  attempt  such 
things.  And  what  a  warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  this 
melancholy  state  in  which  I  see  you  !  Accept  of  me  a  vow,  which 
is  suited  to  my  heart,  &c. ;  no  woman  shall  receive  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  love  from  my  lips,  to  whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my  life  !  " 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  indifference  ;  and  drew  back  some 
steps  as  he  offered  her  Iws  hand.  *'  'Tis  of  no  moment !  "  cried  she : 
*'  so  many  women's  tears  more  or  fewer !  the  ocean  will  not  swell  by 
reason  of  them !     And   yet, "    continued  she,  "  among   thousands 
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me  woman  saved  !  that  still  is  something :  among  thousands  one 
honest  man  discovered  ;  this  ia  not  to  be  refused.  Do  you  know 
then  what  you  promise  ? "  **  I  know  it,  "  answered  Wilhelm  with 
a  smile,  and  holding  out  his  hand.  *'  I  accept  it  then, "  said  she, 
and  made  a  movement  with  her  right  hand,  as  if  meaning  to  take 
hold  of  his :  but  instantly  she  darted  it  into  her  pocket,  pulled  out 
her  dagger  quick  as  lightning,  and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of 
it  across  his  hand  !  He  hastily  drew  back  his  arm,  but  the  blood  was 
already  running  down. 

"  One  must  mark  you  men  rather  sharply,  if  one  means  you  to 
take  heed, ''  cried  she  with  a  wild  mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a 
quick  assiduity.  She  took  her  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand 
with  it  to  staunch  the  fast- flowing  blood.  "  Forgive  a  half-crazed 
being,  "  cried  she,  "  and  regret  not  these  few  drops  of  blood.  I  am 
appeased,  I  am  again  myself.  On  my  knees  will  I  crave  your  par- 
don :  leave  me  the  comfort  of  healing  you."     II.  128-132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  we  have  many  such  scenes  as 
the  following. 

*  "  'Tis  a  pity,  I  declare, "  Said  Serlo  to  Philina,  "  that  we  have 
no  ballet ;  else  I  would  make  you  dance  me  a  jms  de  detix  with  your 
first,  and  another  with  your  second  husband  :  the  Harper  might  be 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  measure  ;  and  your  bits  of  feet  and  ancles 
would  look  so  pretty,  tripping  to  and  fro  upon  the  side  stage. " 
"  Of  my  ancles  you  do  not  know  much,'*  replied  she  snappishly; 
"  and  as  to  my  bits  of  feet, ''  cried  she,  hastily  reaching  below  the 
table,  pulling  off"  her  slippers,  and  holding  them  out  to  Serlo; 
•'  here  are  the  cases  of  them,  and  I  give  you  leave  to  find  me  nicer 
ones. "  <'  It  were  a  serious  task, ''  said  he,  looking  at  the  elegant 
half-shoes.  "  In  truth,  one  does  not  often  meet  with  any  thing  so 
dainty.  "  They  were  of  Parisian  workmanship  ;  Philina  had  obtain- 
ed them  as  a  present  from  the  Countess,  a  lady  whose  foot  was  ce- 
lebrated for  its  beauty.  "  A  charming  thing  ! "  cried  Serlo  ;  "  my 
heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them.  "  "  What  gallant  throbs  !  "  replied 
Philina.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  pair  of  slippers,  " 
said  he  ;    "  of  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper  time  and 

place "     Phihna  took  her  slippers  from  his  hands,  crying,  "  You 

have  squeezed  them  all !  They  are  far  too  wide  for  me  !  "  She  play- 
ed with  them,  and  rubbed  the  soles  of  them  together.  "  How  hot 
it  is  !  "  cried  she,  clapping  the  sole  upon  her  cheek,  then  again  rub- 
bing, and  holding  it  to  Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  feel  the  warmth.  "  Clip  !  clap  !  "  cried  she,  giving 
him  a  smart  rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the  heel,  that  he  screamed 
and  drew  back  his  hand  ;  "  I  will  teach  you  how  to  use  my  slippers 
better."  "  And  I  will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like  chil- 
dren, ''  cried  the  other  ;  then  sprang  up,  seized  her,  and  plundered 
many  a  kiss,  every  one  of  which  she  artfully  contested  with  a  shew 
of  serious  reluctance.     In  this  romping,  her  long  hair  got  loose,  and 
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floated  rownd  tl.e  .^raiip  ;  fhe  chair  mcrsci  ;  and  Aiirelia,  inwardly 
indipiifitit  at  such  rioting,  arose  in  great  vexuiion. '    II.  166-167. 

This  said  Aurelia  has  a  iitile  boy  called  Felix — and  dyintr  at 
^asl  of  her  sorrow,  leaves  a  letter  for  her  betrayer,  which  "^she 
iiad  enfraged  our  hero  to  deliver  to  him  in  person.  But  ber 
Iween  the  giving  a.nd  execution  of  this  mandate,  the  ino-enious 
author  has  interpolated  a  separate  piece,  whicli  he  has   entitled 

*  the  confessions  of  a  fair  Saint' — and  which  has  no  other  ap- 
pai-eut  connexion  with  the  story,  than  that  poor  Aurelia's  phy- 
.sician  ;had  lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  last  moments,  Thouo'h 
.eminently  characteristic  of  the  author^  it  need  not  detain  us 
Jong.  The  ^rst  part  is  full  of  vulgarity  and  obficurity— the 
Jast  ab.solutely  unin.tellio;iblc.  This  fair  saint  lived  in  her  youth 
among  a  set  of  people  whom  she  calls  German  courtiers,  and 
says,   with  singular  delicacy, 

♦  I  look  upon  it  as  a  providential  guidance,  that  none  of  these 
many  handsome,  rich,  and  well-dressed  men  could  take  my  fancy. 
They  were  rakes,  and  did  not  hide  it ;  this  scared  me  back  :  their 
speech  was  frequently  adorned  with  double  meanings  ;  this  oifended 
me,  and  made  me  act  with  coldness  towards  them.  iMany  times  their 
improprieties  surpassed  belief  ^  and  I  did  not  prevent  myself  from 
l)eing  rude.  '  Besides,  my  ancient  counsellor  had  once  in  confidence 
contrived  to  tell  me,  that,  with  the  greater  part  of  these  lewd  fellows, 
health  as  well  as  vli-tue  was  in  danger  J  I  now  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
them ;  I  was  afraid,  if  one  of  them  in  any  way  approached  too  near 
x»e.  I  would  not  touch  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the  chairs  they 
had  been  sitting  on.  Thus  morally  and  physically  I  remained  apart 
from  them. ' 

She  then  falJs  in  love  wltli  a  certain  Narciss,  -with  whom  her 
first  acquaintance  was  formed  at  a  ball,  where,   '  after   having 

*  jigged   it  for  a  while  in   the   crowd,  he  came  into  the  rootii 

*  where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a  bleeding  at  the  7iose,  with 

*  which  he  had  been  overtaken,  and  began  to  speak  about  a 
-*  midtitude  of  things  I  '  In  spite  of  this'  promising  beginning, 
however,  the  mutual  flame  is  not  caught  till  tliey  meet  ao-ain  at 
a  dinner,  where, 

'  Even  at  table,  we  had  many  things  to  suffer ;  for  several  of  the 
gentlemen  had  drank  too  much  :  and  after  rising  from  it,  they  insisted 
on  a  game  ^\.fo->feits.  It  went  on  with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
iNarciss  had  lost  a  forfeit:  they  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penalty,  to 
whisper  something  pleasant  in  the  ear  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany. It  seems,  he  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of 
a  Captain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such  a  box  tvifh  his 
^fist,  that  the  powder  flew  about  my  eyes  and  blinded  mc  i  When  I 
had  cleared  my  sight,  and  ;n  some  degree  recovered  from  my  terror, 
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I  saw  that  both  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords.  Narciss  was  bleedr 
ing;  and  the  other,  mad  with  wine,  and  rage,  and  jealoijsy,  could 
scarcely  be  held  back  by  all  the  company  :  I  seized  Narciss,  led  him 
by  the  arm  up  stairs;  and  as  I  did  not  think  my  friend  even  here  in 
safety  from  his  frantic  enemy,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it. ' 

After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed  ;  but  she  grows  Metho- 
distical,  and  he  cold, — and  their  engagement  flies  off;  ^ And 
then  stie  becomes  pious  in  good  earnest,  and  is  by  turns  a 
Hallean  and  a  Htrriihuther,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many 
other  things,  and  raves  through  seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of 
which  we  have  not  courage  to  attempt  any  analysis. 

We  now  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays  and  players,  and 
emeriTe  into  the  region  of  mysticism.  Wilhelm  goes  to  the 
country  to  deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Lothario ;  but  finds  that 
worthy  Baron  so  busy  preparing  to  fight  a  duel,  that  he  cannot 
find  an  opportunity  to  discharge  himself  of  his  mission.  He 
remains,  however,  in  the  Castle,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  several  peremptory  and  omniscient  people,  who  make 
what  they  please  of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make 
mention  of  a  certain  Count,  a  brother-in-law  of  Lothario's,  who 
had  grown  melancholy,  and  talked  of  joining  the  Ilerrnhuthers, 
with  his  beautiful  wife.  Wilhelm  immediately  inquires  what 
Count  they  are  speaking  of. 

'  "  One  whom  you  know  very  well,"  said  Jarno.  *'  You  yourself 
are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  the  unhappy  wiseacre  into  piety  ;  you 
are  the  villain  who  have  brought  his  pretty  wife  to  such  a  state,  that 
she  inclines  accompanying  him.  "  "  And  she  is  Lothario's  sister?  '' 
cried  our  friend.  *'  No  other!" — "  And  Lothario  knows — ?" 
."  The  whole. "  "  O  let  me  fly  1  "  cried  Wilhelm  :  •'  How  shall  I 
appear  before  him?  What  can  he  say  to  me  ? ''  "  That  no  man 
should  cast  a  stone  at  his  brother ;  that  when  one  composes  long 
speeches,  with  a  view  to  shame  his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  them 
to  a  looking-glass.  "  "  Do  you  know  that  also  ?  "  "  And  many 
things  beside,  "  said  Jarno  with  a  smile.' 

From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  rip  the  idea  of  reproach- 
in<>"  the  Baron  with  his  perfidy  to  Aurelia,  and  offers  liis  ser^ 
vices  to  decoy  away  from  him  another  love-^ick  damsel  who  is 
then  in  the  house,  and  wjiose  hysterics,  it  is  thought,  might  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  wound  he  has  just  received  in  his  duel, 
lie  takes  her  away,  according!}',  under  some  false  pretext,  to 
a  certain  Theresa,  another  deserted  love  of  Lothario,  and  who 
is  distinguished  by  a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employments.  The  conception  of  this 
character,  which  is  tlwelt  on  at  great  length,  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  absurdities  and  affectations  in  the  book.     The  author 
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has  actually  endeavoured,  in  serious  earnest,  to  exalt  the  com- 
mon qualifications  of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  notable  housewife, 
into  heroic  virtues,  and  to  elaborate  his  favourite  heroine  out  of 
these  base  materials.  The  whole  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond 
the  average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  apparently  opj)osite 
faults  of  vulgarity  and  extravagance.     This  is  the  debut. 

*  She  entered  Wilhelm's  room,  inquiring  if  he  wanted  any  thing. 
**  Pardon  me,"  said  she,  "  for  having  lodged  you  in  a  chamber, 
which  the  smell  of  paint  still  renders  disagreeable:  my  little  dwell- 
ing is  but  just  made  ready  ;  you  are  handselling  this  room,  which  is 
appointed  for  my  guests  ;  also,  you  will  have  many  things  to  pardon. 
My  cook  has  run  away  from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  time  ;  and  a 
serving-man  has  bruised  his  hand.  I  might  be  forced  to  manage  all 
myself;  and  if  it  were  so,  we  must  just  put  up  with  it.  One  is 
plagued  with  nobody  so  much  as  with  one's  servants :  not  one  of 
them  will  serve  you,  scarcely  even  serve  himself.  "  She  said  a  good 
deal  more  on  different  matters :  in  general  she  seemed  to  like  to 
speak. ' 

They  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on  their  return, 

*  Wilhelm  testified  his  admiration  at  her  skill  in  husbandry  con- 
cerns. "  Decided  inclination,  early  opportunity,  external  impulse, 
and  continued  occupation  in  a  useful  business,  "  said  she,  "  make 
many  things,  which  were  at  first  far  harder,  possible  in  life.  "  '  On 
returning  home,  she  sent  him  to  her  little  garden.  Here  he  scarce 
could  turn  himself,  so  narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it 
sown  and  planted.  On  looking  over  to  the  court,  he  could  not 
keep  from  smiling :  the  Jirewood  was  lying  there,  as  accurately 
sawed,  split,  and  piled,  as  if  it  had  been  part  of  the  building,  and 
had  been  intended  to  abide  there  constantly.  The  tubs  and  imple- 
ments, all  clean,  were  standing  in  their  places  :  the  house  was  paint' 
ed  tohite  and  red ;  it  was  really  pleasant  to  behold  !  Whatever  can  be 
done  by  handicraft,  that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  but  that 
labours  for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  durability,  appeared  unit- 
ed on  the  spot. ' 

She  then  puts  on  men's  clothes,  which  she  generally  wore  as 
most  handy,  and  they  have  another  walk,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  tells  him  her  story.     She  was  nobly  born.     But 

*  "  From  my  earliest  youth,  the  kitchen^  the  store-room,  the  gran- 
aries, the  field,  were  my  selected  element !  Cleanliness  and  order 
to  the  house,  seemed,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it,  to  be  my  pe- 
culiar instinct,  my  peculiar  object.  This  tendency  gave  pleasure  to 
my  father  ;  and  he  by  degrees  afforded  it  the  most  suitable  employ- 
ment. When  we  were  by  ourselves,  when  walking  through  the  fields, 
when  I  was  helping  to  examine  his  accounts,  I  could  perceive  what 
happiness  he  was  enjoying. 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private  theatre — *  But  I ' 
she  observed,  '  very  seldom  slaid  among  the  audience ;  how- 
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*  ever,  I  alimys  snuffed  their  candles^  and  prepared  the  supper^ — 

*  and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order.  *  After  her  father's  death 
her  mother  wastes  the  property,  and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  ste- 
ward or  manager,  into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  lad\',  whom 

*  she  faithfully  assisted  in  struggling  with  her  steward  and  do- 

*  mestics. 

*  "  I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  grudging  temper ;  but  we 
women  are  accustomed  to  insist,  more  earnestly  than  men,  that  no- 
thing shall  be  wasted.  Embezzlement  of  all  sorts  is  intolerable  to  us. 
Here  I  was  in  my  element  once  more. "  * 

This  is  enough  we  suppose,  for  the  character  of  Theresa.  But 
the  accomplished  Lothario  falls  in  love  with  this  angel,  and 
here  are  the  grounds,  on  which  he  justifies  his  preference. 

*  "  What  is  the  highest  happiness  of  mortals,  if  not  to  execute 
what  we  consider  right  and  good ;  to  be  really  masters  of  the  means 
conducive  to  our  aims  ?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  mthin  the  house  f  All  those  indispensable,  and 
still  to  be  renewed  supplies,  where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find 
them,  if  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where  we  go  to  sleep, 
where  kitchen  and  cellar,  and  every  species  of  accommodation  for  our- 
selves and  ours  is  to  be  always  ready  ?  What  unvarying  activity  is  need- 
ed to  conduct  this  constantly  recurring  series  in  unbroken  living  or- 
der !  It  is  when  a  woman  has  attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  she 
truly  makes  the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master  :  her  attention 
will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her  ;  her  activity  will  turn 
them  all  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  dependent  upon  no  one  ;  and  she  pro- 
cures her  husband  genuine  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
domestic :  whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  secured ;  what  he 
earns,  well  employed,  "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  married  ;  but  the  match 
is  broken  off  by  an  unlucky  discovery,  that  this  gay  Lothario 
had  formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's  mother,  when  she 
was  travelling  abroad  under  a  feigned  name  !  We  are  rather 
surprised,  we  confess,  at  the  notable  fair  one's  delicacy,  in  con- 
sidering this  as  a  bar  to  their  union — for  her  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  conjugal  fidelity  must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
having  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's  subsequent  intrigues 
with  Aurelia  and  others,  that 

*  Even  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  she  would  have  had  suf- 
ficient spirit  to  endure  a  matter  of  this  kind,  if  it  had  not  troubled 
her  domestic  order  :  at  least  she  often  used  to  say,  that  a  vpife,  who 
properly  conducted  her  economy,  should  take  no  umbrage  at  such  lit- 
tle Jancies  of  her  husband,  but  be  always  certain  that  he  would  return.' 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  enchanted  with  this  pa- 
fagon  of  women — and  his  rising  flame  is  fed  by  the  conversa- 
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tion  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  her.  After  amusing, 
themselves  with  each  telling  confidentially  their  pretty  love  adven- 
tures, the  accomplished  Lothario  holds  forth  in  this  edifying  and 
decided  manner. 

'  "  It  is  true,"  observed  Lothario,  *'  there  can  scarcely  any  feeling 
ih  the  world  be  more  agreeable,  thani  when  the  heart,  after  a  pause 
of  indifference,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  new  object.  Yet  I  would 
for  ever  have  renounced  that  happiness,  had  fate  been  pleased  to  unite 
fne  with  Theresa.  What  a  heaven  had  I  figured  for  myself  beside 
Theresa  !  Not  the  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss  ;  but  of  a  sure  life 
on  earth  :  order  in  prosperity,  Courage  in  adversity,  care  for  the 
smallest,  and  a  spirit  capable  of  comprehending  and  managing  the 
greatest.  You  may  well  forgive  me,"  added  he,  and  turned  to  VVil- 
helm  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  forsook  Aurelia  for  Theresa  :  with  the 
one  I  could  expect  a  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with  the  other  not  a 
happy  hour."  "  I  will  confess,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  that  in  coming 
hither,  I  had  no  small  anger  in  my  heart  against  you  ;  that  I  pi-oposecF 
to  censure  with  severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia."  "  It  was  really 
censurable,"  said  Lothario  :  "  I  should  not  have  exchanged  my  friend- 
ship for  her  with  the  sentiment  of  love  ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the' 
respect  which  she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  attachment  she  was 
neither  calculated  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas  1  she  was  not  lovely  when 
she  loved!  the  greatest  misery   which   can   befal   a   woman." 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject  dismissed.  He 
denies,  however,  that  Felix  is  his  child,  or  Aurelia's  either.  And' 
avers  that  he  Was  brought  to  her  by  the  old  woman  Barbara, 
by  whom  the  boy  was  generally  attended.  On  this  hint  Wif- 
helm  flies  back  to  the  town,  finds  out  Barbara,  in  whom  he  at 
length  recognises  the  attendant  of  his  fir.>,t  love  Mariana,  antf 
learns  from  her  that  the  boy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  their  early 
connexion,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in  consequence 
of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart-broken  but  innocent  !  He  is 
long  incredulous,  and  appoints  the  ancient  crone  to  come  to 
him  again  at  night,  and  abide  all  his  interrogations. — The 
scene  which  follows,  we  think,  is  very  powerfully  executed,  and 
IS  the  only  part  almost  of  the  book  which  produces  anything 
of  a  pathetic  effect. 

'  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  at  the  half-open  door, 
and  Barbara  came  in  with  a  little  basket.  "  I  am  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  our  woes,"  said  she  ;  "and  I  must  believe  that  you  will  sit  unmoved 
at  the  recital  ;  that  you  are  waiting  for  me  but  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity ;  that  you  will  now,  as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  your  cold 
selfishness,  while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  you  here  !  ThuSy 
on  that  happy  evening,  did  1  bring  you  the  bottle  of  champaign  !  thus 
did  I  place  the  three  glasses  on  the  table !  and  as  yow  then  began, 
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with  soft  nursery  tales,  to  cozen  us  and  lull  us  asJeey\,  so  wHl  I 
now  with  stern  truths  instruct  you  and  keep  you  waking." 

'  Wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  crone  in  i'act  let  jjj6  the 
cork,  and  tilled  three  glasses  to  the  brim.  "  Drink  !  ''  cried  she,. 
having  emptied  at  a  draught  her  foaming  glass.  "  Drink,  ere' 
the  spirit  of  it  pass  !  This  third  glass  shall  froth  away  untastedy 
to  the  memory  of  ray  unhappy  Mariana  !  How  red  were  hep 
lips,  when  she  then  drank  your  health!  Ah!  and  now  forever  pale 
and  cold!"  "  Sibyl!  Fury!''  Wilhelm  cried',  springing  up,  and' 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist."  "  Softly,  Mein  Herr!"  re- 
plied the  crone ;  "  you  shall  not  ruffle  me.  Your  debts  to' us  are' 
deep  and  dark  :  the  railing  of  a  debtor  does  not  anger  one.  But 
you  are  right :  the  simplest  narrative  will  punish  you  sufficiently. 
Hear  then  the  struggle  and  the  victory  of  Mariana  striving  to  con-' 
tinue  yours." ' 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  explainhig  away  the  indications 
of  perfidy,  on  the  strength  of  which  he  had  quitted  her;  and 
the  scene  ends  in  this  very  dramatic  and  truly  touchinfr  manner'. 

"  Good,  dear  Barbara  !  "  cried  Wilhelm,  springing  up,  and  seizing' 
the  old  woman  by  the  hand,  "  we  have  had  enough  of  mummery  and 
preparation  !  Th}"^  indifferent,  thy  calm,  contented  tone  betrays  tliee. 
Give  me  back  my  Mariana!  She  is  living  !  she  is  near  at  hand  !  Not 
in  vain  didst  thou  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  me;  not  in 
Vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  tlry  most  delicious  narrative.  Where 
is  she?  vi^llere  ha-^t  thou  hid  her?  I  believe  all,  I  will  promise  to  be- 
lieve alt.  Thy  olTJect  is  attained.  Where  hast  thou  l-.id  her  ?  Let' 
rne  light  thee  with  this  candle, — -let  me  once  more  see  her  fair  and 
kindly  fixce !  " 

'  He  had  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chair  :  she  stared  at  him  j 
tears  started  to  her  eyes  ;  wild  pangs  of  grief  took  hold  of  her.  "  What 
hjckless  error,"  cried  she,  "  leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope  ?  Yes', 
t  have  hidden  her — ^but  beneath  the  ground  !  neither  the  light  of  the 
ffun  nor  any  social  taper  shall  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.  Take 
the  boy  Felix  to  her  grave,  and  say  to  him  :  '  There  lies  thy  mt>^ 
ther,  whom  thy  father  doomed  unheard.  '  The  heart  of  Mariana 
beats  no  longer  with  impatience  ta  behold  you.  Not  in  a  neighbours 
i'ng  chamber  is  she  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative,  or  fable  ; 
the  dark  chamber  has  received  her,  to  which  no  bridegroom  follows, 
from  which  none  comes  to  meet  a  lover. ''  She  cast  herself  upon  the 
floor  beside  a  chair,  and  wept  bitterly. ' 

.She  then  shows  him  some  of  the  poor  gitl's  letters,  which  be 
had  refused  to  receive,  and  another  which  she  had  addressed 
to  him  on  her  deathbed.     One  of  the  former  is  as  follows. 

"  Thou  regardest  me  as  guilty — and  so  I  am  ;  but  not  as  thou 
tliinkest.  Come  to  me  !  It  involves  the  safety  of  a  soul,  it  involves 
a  life,  two  lives,  one  of  which  must  ever  be  dear  to  thee.  This, 
too,   thy  suspicion   will  discredit;  yet  1  will  speak  it  in  the   hour 
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of  death  :  the  child,  which  I  carry  underneath  my  heart,  is  thine. 
Since  I  began  to  love  thee,  no  other  man  has  even  pressed  my  hand  : 
O  that  thy  love,  that  thy  uprightness,  had  been  the  companions  of  my 
youth  !  " 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to  his  new  love 
Theresa,  and  goes  back  himself  to  Lothario,  by  whom,  and 
his  energetic  friends,  the  touching  tale  he  had  to  tell  *  is  treat- 
ed with  indifference  and  levity. '  And  now  comes  the  mystery 
of  mysteries.  After  a  great  deal  of  oracular  talk,  he  is  ordered, 
one  morning  at  sunrise,  to  proceed  to  a  part  of  the  castle  to 
which  he  had  never  before  found  access ;  and  when  he  gets  to 
the  end  of  a  dark  hot  passage,  he  hears  a  voice  call  *  Enter  ! ' 
and  he  lifts  a  tapestry,  and  enters  ! — 

*  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  to  have  at  one  time 
been  a  chapel ;  instead  of  the  altar  he  observed  a  large  table  raised 
some  steps  above  the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  a  drawn  curtain  seemed  as  if  it  hid  a 
picture  ;  on  the  sides  were  spaces  beautifully  worked,  and  covered  in 
with  fine  wire  netting,  like  the  shelves  of  a  library  ;  only  here,  in- 
stead of  books,  a  multitude  of  rolls  had  been  inserted.  Nobody  was 
in  the  hall.  The  rising  sun  shone  through  the  window,  right  on  Wil- 
helm,  and  kindly  saluted  him  as  he  came  in. 

*  Be  seated  ! ''  cried  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  altar. 
"Whilhelm  placed  himself  in  a  small  arm-chair,  which  stood  against 
the  tapestry  where  he  had  entered.  There  was  no  seat  but  this  in 
the  room  ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it,  though  the  morning  radi- 
ance dazzled  him  ;  the  chair  stood  fast,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand 
before  his  eyes. 

*  But  now  the  curtain,  which  hung  down  above  the  altar,  went 
asunder  with  a  gentle  rustling ;  and  showed,  within  a  picture  frame, 
a  dark  empty  aperture.  A  man  stept  forward  at  it,  in  a  common 
dress  ;  saluted  the  astonished  looker-on,  and  said  to  him :  "  Do  you 
not  recognise  me  ?  ' 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail  of  all  this  mum- 
mery. A  succession  of  figures,  known  and  unknown,  present 
themselves ; — among  others,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet.  At  last,  after 
a  pause, 

*  The  Abbe  came  to  view,  and  placed  himself  behind  the  green 
table.  "Come  hither!"  cried  he  to  his  marvelling  friend.  He 
went,  and  mounted  up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cloth  lay  a  little 
roll.  "  Here  is  your  Indenture"  said  the  Abbe  ;  "  take  it  to  heart ; 
it  is  of  weighty  import.  "     Wilhelm  lifted,  opened  it,  and  read : 

*  Indenture — 

*  Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transient. 
To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard  ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is 
troublesome.      Every  beginning  is  cheerful ;   the   threshold  is  the 
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place  of  expectalJon.  The  boy  stands  astonished,  his  impressions 
guide  him  ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes  on  him  by  sur- 
prise. Imitation  is  born  with  us  ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarel}'^  valued. 
The  height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in 
our  eye?  we  love  to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art 
that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist  needs  it  all.  Who  knows  it  half, 
speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong  ;  who  knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to 
act,  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have  no  secrets  and  no 
force;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread,  savoury  and 
satisfying  for  a  single  day  ;  but  flour  cannot  be  sown,  and  seed  corn 
ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we 
act  is  the  highest  matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  re- 
presented by  tiie  spirit  alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing, 
while  he  acts  rightly;  but  oi"  what  is  wrong  we  are  always  conscious. 
Whoever  works  with  symbols  only,  is  a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a 
bungler.  There  are  nian}'^  such,  and  they  like  to  be  together. 
Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar  ;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens 
up  the  mind  ;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  The  true  scho- 
lar learns  from  the  knov/n  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches 
more  and  more  to  beinsr  a  master. 


*  "  Enough  !  "  cried  the  Abbe  ;  "  the  rest  in  due  lime.  Now, 
look  round  you  among  these  cases. " 

*  Wilhelra  went  and  read  the  titles  of  the  rolls.  With  astonish-, 
ment,  he  found  Lothario's  Apprenticeship,  Jarnd's  Appreiiticeship, 
and  his  own  Apprenticeship  placed  there,  with  many  others  whose 
names  he  did  not  know.  "  May  I  b.ope  to  cast  a  look  into  these 
rolls?"  "In  this  chamber,  there  is  nov/  nothing  hid  from  you." 
<'  May  I  put  a  question  ?"  "  Ask  not,  "  said  the  Abbe.  "  Hail 
to  thee,  young  man  !  Thy  Apprenticesh.ip  is  done;  Nature  has  pro- 
nounced thee  free. "  ' 

When  he  afterv^ards  inspects  this  roll,  he  finds  '  his  whole 

*  life  delineated  with  large,  sharp  strokes,  and  a  number  of  bland 

*  and  general  reflections.  ' 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he  takes,  with  the  as- 
sent of  these  oracular  sages,  is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  in  a  long 
letter.  But  while  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  is  sent  by  Lothario 
Xo  visit  his  sister,  to  whose  care,  it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  been 
transferred  by  Theresa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course,  for  the 
Countess  from  whom  he  had  parted  so  strangely  in  the  castle, 
and  is  a"little  embarrassed  at  the  thought  of  meeting  her.  But 
he  discovers  on  the  road  that  there  is  another  sister;  and  thgf 
she  is  the  very  healing  angel  who  had  given  him  the  great  coat 
,     VOL.  XLIl    NO    Si.  F  f 
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when  wounded  in  the  forest,  and  had  haunted  his  fancy  ever 

since. 

*  He  entered  the  house ;  he  found  himself  in  the  most  earnest, 
and,  as  he  almost  felt,  the  holiest  place,  which  he  had  ever  trod. 
A  pendent  dazzling  lustre  threw  its  light  upon  a  broad  and  softly- 
rising  stair,  which  lay  before  him,  and  which  parted  into  two  divisions 
at  a  turn  above.  Marble  statues  and  busts  were  standing  upon  pe- 
destals, and  arranged  in  niches ;  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him. 
The  impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us,  even  in  their  mi- 
nutest traces.  He  recognised  a  Muse,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  his  grandfather. ' 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  wretched  state  of  health — and  as- 
certains that  it  is  a  secret  passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  her 
delicate  form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his  romantic  love 
for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess)  has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  deli- 
vers him  Theresa's  letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  andconfidinfj-, 
but  warning  him  not  to  lay  out  any  of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist 
and  direct  him  about  the  investment.  This  letter  perplexes  him 
a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad  grace,  to  the  warm  congratu- 
lations of  Natalia — when,  just  at  this  moment,  Lothario's  friend 
steps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them,  that  Theresa  had 
been  discovered  not  to  be  the  daughter  of  her  reputed  mother — 
and  that  the  bar  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was  therefore  at 
an  end.  Wilhelm  affects  great  magnanimity  in  resigning  her 
to  his  prior  claims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her  late 
acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still  more  ardent  letter  ar- 
rives, in  which  she  sticks  to  her  last  choice,  and  assures  him 
that  '  her  dream  of  living  with  Lothario  has  wandered  far  away 
'  from  her  soul ; '  and  the  matter  seems  finally  settled,  when 
she  comes  post-haste  in  her  own  person,  flies  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaims,  '  My  friend — my  love — my  husband  !  Yes,  for 
*  ever  thine  !  amidst  the  warmest  kisses ' — and  he  responds, 
'  O  my  Theresa  !  ' — and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  Lothario  and  his  friends  come  to  urge  his  suit ;  and, 
with  the  true  German  taste  for  impossibilities  and  protracted 
agonies,  the  whole  yoarty  is  represented  as  living  together  quite 
quietly  and  harmoniously  for  several  weeks — none  of  the  par- 
ties pressing  for  a  final  determination,  and  all  of  them  occupi- 
ed, in  the  interval,  with  a  variety  of  tasks,  duties,  and  disserta- 
tions. At  last  the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa  begins 
to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of  Natalia  imder- 
taking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  consents  to  go  back  to  her  en- 
gagements with  Lothario — and  the  two  couples,  and  some 
more,  are  happily  united. 

This  is  the  ultimate  catastrophe — though  they  who  seek  it 
in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it  quite  so  easily — there  being  an  in- 
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finite  variety  of  other  events  intermingled  or  premised.  There 
is  the  death  of  poor  Mignon — and  her  musical  obsequies  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Past — the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who 
turns  out  to  be  her  uncle,  and  recognises  his  brother  in  an  old 
crazy  harper,  of  whom,  though  he  has  borne  us  company  all 
along,  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  notice — the  return  of  Phi- 
lina  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's  house,  as  sprightly 
and  indecorous  as  ever — the  saving  of  Felix  from  poisoning, 
by  his  drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead  of  the  glass — and  the 
coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom  Wilhelm  had  driven  into  dotage 
and  piety  by  wearing  his  clothes — and  the  fair  Countess, 
who  is  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for  years  from  her 
momentary  lapse  in  the  castle — the  picture  of  her  husband  ha- 
ving, by  a  most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to  her 
breast  in  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give  great  pain  at  the  time> 
and  to  afflict  her  with  fears  of  cancer  for  very  long  after  ! 
Besides  all  this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a  very  decided  and 
infallible  gentleman  called  Jarno — and  his  final  and  not  very 
intelligible  admission,  that  all  which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the 
hall  of  the  Castle  was  *  but  the  relics  of  a  youthful  undertaking, 

*  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  initiated  were  once  in  deep 

*  earnest,  though  all  of  them  now  vievved  it  with  a  smile. ' 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have  now  alluded  are  exe- 
cuted with  great  talent ;  and  we  are  very  sensible  are  better 
worth  extracting  than  most  of  those  we  have  cited.  But  it  is 
too  late  now  to  change  our  selections — and  we  can  still  less  af- 
ford to  add  to  them.  On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  with 
some  feelings  of  mollification  towards  its  faults,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  abate,  if  possible,  some  part  of  the  censure  we  were  im- 
pelled to  bestow  on  it  at  the  beginning.  It  improves  certainly 
as  it  advances — and  though  nowhere  probable,  or  conversant 
indeed  either  with  natural  or  conceivable  characters,  the  inven- 
tive powers  of  the  author  seem  to  strengthen  by  exercise,  and 
come  gradually  to  be  less  frequently  employed  on  childish  or 
revolting  subjects.  While  we  hold  out  the  work  therefore  as  a 
curious  and  striking  instance  of  that  diversity  of  national  tastes, 
which  makes  a  writer  idolized  in  one  place  who  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  another,  we  would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out 
as  an  object  rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt ;  and  though 
the  greater  part  certainly  could  not  be  endured,  and  indeed 
could  not  have  been  written  in  England,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  which  any  country  might  reasonably  be  proud,  and 
which  demonstrate,  that  if  Taste  be  local  and  variable.  Genius 
is  permanent  and  universal. 

Ff2 
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Art*  VIII.     Thoughts  cnid  Bccdlcctions  hij  one  of  the  last  Celt' 
twij.     8vo.     pp.  237.     London,  Murray,  1825. 

i 

THE  book  witli  tbis  odd  title  proves  to  be  a  sort  of  emptying  of 
the  commonplace-book  of  an  observing  and  well-informed^ 
tlioijo'h  not  a  very  profound,  a  very  learned,  or  a  very  modest 
man.  His  liberality  is  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  his  o- 
ther  accomplishments;  and  though  he  says  that  *  these  thoughts, 

*  if  hastily  thrown  together,  have  not  been  hastily  adopted ; 

*  but  that  the  grain  has  been  frequendy  vv'innowed  and  examin- 
«  ed, '  yet  we  can  discover  litde  indication  either  of  patient 
thinking  or  careful  revision ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  a 
somewhat  flippant  spirit,  and  a  mind  under  the  influence  of  pre- 
judices that  do  not  give  its  natural  force  fair  play.  The  review 
of  so  desultory  and  miscellaneous  a  work,  cannot  have  much 
Svstematick  arrangement :  and  we  shall  therefore  be  contented 
with  giving  a  few  specimens,  and  offering  a  few  remarks  upon 
gome  of  the  author's  topics,  and  some  of  his  errors. 

Among  his  prejudices,  wecertainly  cannot  reckonany  very  strict 
ones  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  He  seems  extremely  liberal 
on  all  questions  connected  with  it;  and  his  work  opens  with 
three  articles,  '  Catholkhm, '  *  The  CathoUck  Priesthood,  ' 
'  Our  Oxm  Clergy^ '  in  which  he  strives  to  remove  some  pre- 
vailing errors,  fondly  cherished  by  alarmed  Protestants,  and 
perfidiously  inculcated  by  those  who  know  better,  but  would 
turn  those  honest  alarms  to  a  good  account. 

*  There  is  no  subject  on  which  even  the  more  instructed  cast  of 
English  is  more  miserably  misinformed  than  on  tlie  tenets  of  Catho- 
Hcism.  Almost  every  one,  for  instance,  from  the  Poet  Laureate 
down  to  the  parish  clerk,  believes  in  the  grant  of  prospective  induU 
p^ences.  Yet  not  only  is  the  thing  untrue,  but  it  is  contrary  to  die 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  for  when 
absolution  is  retros|)ectively  given  upon  confession,  it  is  always  on 
the  understanding  of  full  repentance  and  fiittire  alistinencefrom  sin. 
Indeed  the  form  in  which  our  priests  give  their  general  absolution  is 
taken  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman  church. 

'  This  principle  was  not  only  recognised  (though  it  may  have  been 
departed  tVom  in  darker  ages)  by  Dante  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  founded  upon  canons,  but  is  the  opinion,  assurance  and  practice 
of  all  well-informed  Catholics  in  the  present  times;  and  I  recollect 
well  a  conversation  upon  this  subject  with  a  lady  of  singular  frank- 
ness in  Italy.  Having  observed  that  she  was  a  very  exact  performer 
of  religious  duties,  I," indiscreetly  enough,  expressed  some  surprise 
at  hearing  her  state  diat  she  never  confessed  herself.  Her  answ^er 
w^,  that°  as  she  had  not  the  resolution  to-  change  lier  mode  of  life. 
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{what  this  was  may  be  inferred),  she  did  not  choose  to  add  the  sin 
of  sacrilege  to  the  catalogue  of  her  other  transgressions. 

*  This  I  boldly  maintain  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  of  all  its  well-informed  followers.  That  a  different  no- 
tion may  prevail  among  the  ignorant,  and  that  the  uninformed  may 
believe  confession  and  absolution  to  be  a  complete  and  not  a  copdi- 
tional  quittance  of  scores,  as  far  as  penance  is  concerned,  I  ima- 
gine may  be  equally  true.  This  false  opinion  may  also,  and  I  darp 
say  does,  make  these  sacraments  sometimes  practically  mischievous ; 
yet  they  are  not  so  to  the  extent  which  we  believe  ;  for  we  seem  to 
attach  an  odd  idea  to  the  effect  of  absolution.  We  conceive  it  to  be 
an  absolution  from  the  torments  of  hell,  thus  freeing  men  from  the 
fear  of  future  punishment ;  whereas  it  only  respects  those  of  purga- 
tory :  so  that  an  absolved  Catholic  is  in  no  better  plight  than  an  ab- 
solved Protestant.  Whereas  an  absolved  Protestant  (who  is  absolved 
out  and  out,  even  from  hell  itself)  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than 
an  absolved  Catholic.  I  say  this  on  the  supposition,  that  the  avow- 
fcd  doctrines  of  the  English  and  Roman  churches  are  held  as  true  by 
their  respective  professors. '  pp.  7-9. 

He  adds  some  just  observations  upon  the  great  evils  of  auri- 
cular confession  ;  and  tells  two  droll  stories,  the  one  of  some 
young  ladies  who  cast  lots  which  of  them  should  confess  to  for" 
nicaiion^  in  order  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  word, — and  the 
other,  of  a  young  lady  \i\\o  hoii^^ht  a  printed  catalogue  of  crimes, 
and  confessed  so  many  as  njade  her  ghostly  counsellor's  hair  stand 
■on  end,  till  she  relieved  him  by  adding  sitnoiuj  to  the  list  of  her 
transgressions.  He  chides  with  becoming  severity  tiie  thought- 
less bigotry  of  those  who  have  always  in  their  mouths  the  per- 
secutions by  which  Cranmer  fell,  and  forget  the  deaths  wliich 
he  had  previously  ordained, — reprobating  the  sectaries  who  at- 
tacked Laud,  and  passing  over  the  cruelties  of  that  accomplish- 
ed High  Priest.  \V^e  need  hardly  add,  how  much  the  author 
differs  from  the  ridiculous  and  ignorant  doctrine  (if  it  be  no- 
thing worse)  of  such  men  as>  Laud's  successor,  happily  without 
Iris  power.  Bishop  Blomfield,  who  holds  the  Catholick  faith, 
and  discipline,  and  practice,  to  be  altogether  unchangeable  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  He  shows,  too,  by  convincing 
■examples,  the  folly  of  those  bigots,  who  ascribe  all  the  vices  of 
Catholick  countries  to  the  influence  of  the  Romish  religion ; 
•Utterly  denying  the  fact  that  they  are  more  immoral  than  our- 
selves, and  asking  what  differences  you  can  discover,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  Swiss  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholick 
cantons,  or  between  Protestant  Berlin  and  Catholick  Vienna? 

Thus  far  our  journey  with  the  author  has  been  smooth  enough, 
and  quite  amicable.  A  page  or  two  in  favour  of  tythes,  and  the 
•Church  of  England  (tor  happily  we  cannot  join  in  the  title  of 
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'  Our  Own  Clergy^)  first  raises  some  rather  uneasy  sensations; 
and  in  the  next  stage  of  the  journey  we  are  reluctantly  forced 
to  quit  company  altogether.  For  *  ILducation '  is  now  (he  sub- 
ject; and  while  we  always  go  to  the  sign  of  the  '  Printing  PresSy' 
he,  we  perceive,  puts  up  at  the  *  Friars. ' 

He  begins  by  a  hardy  assertion,  that  the  experiment  of  Ge- 
neral Education  has  been  tried,  and  *  is  confessed  not  only  not 
'  to  have  verified  the  sanguine  expectations  which  were  formed 
*  of  it,  but  to  have  been  productive  of  mischief. ' 

Even  if  there  were  a  tincture  of  truth  in  this  most  confident 
and  erroneous  assertion,  we  should  say,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  afforded  no  ground  whatever  for  questioning  the  great  be- 
nefit which  Education  has  conferred  on  the  community,  and  on 
all  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  extended  capacities 
it  has  bestowed,  both  for  enjoyment  and  for  utility,  cannot,  at 
all  events,  be  questioned  ;  and  these  are  obviously  of  such  mag- 
nitude, that,  even  if  in  some  few  instances,  they  had  been  per- 
verted from  their  natural  destination  to  purposes  of  mischief,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  a  little  more  temptation  to 
crime  was  amply  atoned  for  by  so  vast  an  increase  of  service- 
able talent,  and  of  the  means  of  innocent  and  intellectual  en- 
joyment. It  would  be  just  as  reasonable,  in  short,  to  grudge 
the  poor  the  comforts  of  light  and  heat  in  their  dwellings,  be- 
cause the  chances  of  conflagration  might  consequently  be  some- 
what increased,  as  to  object  to  their  receiving  the  benefits  of 
education,  because  here  and  there,  incorrigible  vice  might  be 
rendered  more  bold  or  more  expert  in  its  transgressions. 
Crime,  we  fear,  must  increase  numerically  in  every  nation,  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  :  But  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  they  increase  more  than  acts  of  virtue  and 
beneficence,  and  a  still  greater  to  suppose,  t!)at  any  part  of  the 
former  increase  is  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This 
on  the  contrary  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  great  counteracting  cause. 
All  vice,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  proceeds  from  ignorance — 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  reclaim  or  to  secure  men  from  its 
temptations,  is  to  instruct  them  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
yielding.  The  great  causes  of  crime  are,  the  want  of  means  to 
prosecute  lawful  industry  with  success — the  want  of  habits  of 
reflection  and  self-command  to  point  out  the  consequences  of 
misconduct  and  to  insure  effect  to  the  conviction — and  the  want 
of  innocent  and  interesting  occupations  to  dispel  the  ennui  of 
idleness  and  insignificance.  Now,  education  strikes  directly  at 
the  root  of  «//  tfi^fese  causes  of  evil:  And  to  say  that  a  man  who 
has  been  qualified  by  instruction  for  almost  every  species  of 
honest  industry — whose  faculties  and  powers  of  reflection  have 
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been  cultivated  by  study — and  to  whom  boundless  sources  of  in- 
teresting speculation,  and  honourable  ambition,  have  thus  been 
laid  open,  is,  in  consequence  of  these  very  things,  more  likely  to 
commit  crimes,  than  one  in  opposite  circumstances,  is  obviously 
to  maintain,  not  an  erroneous,  but  an  absurd  proposition,  and 
in  fact  tobe  guilty  of  a  plain  contradiction  in  terms. 

It  is  very  true  that  education  will  not  absolutely  eradicate  our 
evil  propensities — and  that  to  those  depraved  individuals,  whom 
it  has  not  been  able  to  correct,  it  may  occasionally  afford  the 
means  of  more  deliberate  and  more  effective  guilt.  It  is  quite  true, 
for  example,  that  a  man  who  has  been  taught  to  narite^  is  better 
qualified  to  commit  forgery  than  one  who  has  not.  But  it  is 
equally  true,  that  a  man  who  can  $j)eak  is  better  fitted  to  consmit 
-perjury  than  one  who  is  dumb — and  that  one  who  has  been 
cured  of  palsy  is  more  likely  to  engage  in  assaults,  than  one  who 
is  still  disabled  by  such  a  malady :  But  it  is  no  more  the  natural 
or  common  use  of  the  power  of  writing  to  facilitate  forgery, 
than  it  is  of  speech  or  manual  vigour  to  forward  deceit  or  vio- 
lence ; — and  the  reasoning  is  not  less  absurd  which  would  on  such 
grounds  arraign  the  expediency  of  teaching  all  men  to  write, 
than  that  by  which  it  should  be  concluded,  that  the  world 
would  be  much  happier  and  better,  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
were  mute  and  incapable  of  motion  ! 

It  is  really  too  great  a  condescension,  however,  to  reason  against 
such  radical  follies.  The  material  point  is,  that  the  assertion,  to 
which  the  author  before  us  prudently  limits  hisdoctrine,is  certain- 
ly and  entirely  erroneous.  Where  he  found  the  admission  to  which 
he  has  referred,  he  has  not  been  pleased  to  inform  us — and  we 
know  that  no  such  admission  could  be  made  with  truth.  The 
enemies  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  system  have  been  long  challeng- 
ed to  produce  a  single  instance  of  a  boy  educated  in  these  systems 
having  ever  been  arraigned  for  a  crime,  and  we  have  not  heard 
that  they  have  yet  answered  the  defiance.  This  is  conclusive 
as  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue.  But  the  general  fact  re- 
quired no  such  special  confirmation.  To  what  but  to  the  better 
education  of  our  people — their  greater  industry,  and  greater  fit- 
ness for  industry,  can  it  be  ascribed,  that,  with  all  our  increase 
in  wealth  and  population,  there  are  now  actually  fewer  crimes  in 
Great  Britain,  than  there  were  two  hundred  years  ago  ?  On 
what  other  principle  can  it  be  explained,  that  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  educated  America,  nearly  a  half  are  committed  by  an  in- 
significant handful  of  uneducated  Irish  ?  To  what  else  shall 
we  refer  the  singular  conti'ast  in  this  respect  between  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  population?  The  instance  of  the  Scotch  indeed,  the 
author  thinks  it  necessary  to  dispose  of,  because  the  phrase  has 
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happily  got  abroad  that  they  are  an  educated,  and  therefore  a 
moral  people  ;  and  that  is  effected  by  our  '  Thinker  and  Recol- 
lector, '  who  thinks  better  than  he  remembers,  and  fancies  more 
than  he  thinks.    '  It  was  forgot,  it  seems,  that  the  Scotch  did  not 

*  start  suddenly  into  an  enlightened  people ;  that  they  were  e- 

*  ducated  under  their   own  priesthood;  -anA  that  a  priesthood 

*  especially  fitted  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  the  poor, 

*  who,  in  teaching  them  to  read,  taught  them  as  well  'ixhat  they 

*  ought  to  read. '  Indeed  !  The  priests,  if  by  these  he  means 
the  Catholic  priests,  were  driven  out  of  Scotland  a  century  be- 
fore the  first  step  was  made  towards  the  system — the  blessed 
system  of  parish  schools ;  and  the  Presbyterian  religion  was 
established  before  the  Act  passed  for  putting  that  system  in  acr 
tivity.  Nor  do  the  Presbyterian  clergy  interfere,  except  most 
remotely,  with  the  schools  even  now.  As  for  the  Scotch  becom- 
ingmoral  by  the  slov/  operation  of  clerical  instruction,  unconnect- 
ed with  their  schools,  we  know  that  no  people  ever  were  in  a 
more  deplorable  state  than  they  were  when  the  clerical  influ- 
ence was  the  greatest — when  Fletcher  of  Salton  drew  his  celcr 
brated  picture  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  tiieir  improvement 
was  rapid  from  the  establishment  of  the  parochinl  schools. 

So  much  for  our  author's  facts;  as  a  sample  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  take  the  next  sentence.  '  The  English  did  not  take  these 
'  points,  or  indeed  any  thing  else,  into  consideration,  but  the 

*  cheapness  and  facility  of  the  means  of  teaching  children  to 

*  read  and  write ;  as  if  mental  were  not  more  important  than 

*  intellectual  education  ;  as  if  intellectual  education  (if  only 
'  considered)  was  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mean  as  well  as  an 
'  end-r-as  a  mode  of  strengthening,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
'  the  intellectual  muscle— and  as  if  it  did  not  lose  half  its  value 

*  if  it  did  not  open  the  road  to  further  progress   in  that  great 

*  road  to  knowledge,  to  which  it  shoukl  serve  as  a  gate. ' 
Now,  the  meaning  of  this  is  truly  oracular  ;  and  the  distinction 
taken,  or  rather  the  contrast  stated  between  mental  and  intci-. 
Icctnal,  is  most  accurately  metaphysical,  no  doubt.  But  we 
wish  to  know,  if  the  acquisition  of  reading  and  writing,  sup- 
posing it  were  made  by  a  miracle,  in  a  minute,  would  not  be  a 
very  valuable  one,  though  the  process  of  making  it  could  not, 
on  that  supposition,  possibly  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers^ 
Our  author  means  to  speak  of  education  as  an  exercise ;  and 
so  no  doubt  it  generally  proves  to  be:  But  this  is  its  in- 
direct and  incideiital  value;  its  primary  use  is,  that  it  puts 
us  in  possession  of  some  faculty  which  before  vve  had  not; 
and  he  who  undervalues  the  learning,  itself,  or  the  great  in-. 
Struments  of  attaining  it,  because  it  is  easily  ^aud  mechani-, 
cally   gained,    would    of  courbe,    and    in   consistencvj    refuse 
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the  bequest  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, — because  the  earn- 
in  «•  it  would  more  certainly  display,  and  exercise  his  facul- 
ties !  Perhaps  a  reasoner  like  this  has  little  right  to  assert, 
'  that  no  nation  ever  went  so  suddenly  and  universally  mad  as 

*  the  English  did  on  the  subject  of  education. ' 

On  the  subject  of  Bible  Societies,  our  author  is  quite  as  ac- 
curate as  on  the  kindred  one  of  schools.  He  reckons  these  two 
as  indicating  '  a  species  of  mania, '  (p.  42) ;  and  represents  the 
advocates  as  '  forcing  Roman  Catholics  to  read  the  Bible  with- 

*  out  a  comment. '  He  then  inveighs  very  freely  against  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  extremely  dangerous  if  un- 
accompanied with  explanations  ;  and  remarks  how  prone  the 
illiterate  are  to  prefer  it  to  the  more  pure  system  built  upon  it, 
in  the  New.  Surely  of  all  ridiculous  perversions  of  fact,  this 
is  the  most  inexcusable.  The  Bible  Societies  distribute  the 
Bible,  not  denying  by  any  means  the  expediency  of  comment 
and  explanation  ;  but,  })erceiving  that  different  sects  are  not 
agreed  upon  the  comment  and  exjjhuiation  fit  to  be  given,  and 
therefore  cannot  join  in  distributing  any  thing  but  the  text, 
which  all  sects  alike  receive.  They  give  the  Bible,  therefore, 
and  leave  each  sect  to  supply  the  commentary  to  its  own  menv. 
bers.  He  who  would  deny  the  propriety  of  this,  must  be  the 
advocate  of  tests,  exclusions,  and  every  species  of  intolerance. 
He  must  join  the  silly  creatures  who  are  raising  a  cry  of  irre- 
ligion  against  the  New  London  University,  because  it  does  not 
teach  Theology, — as  if  Letters  and  PJiilosophy  could  not  be 
taught,  on  which  all  sects  are  agreed,  without  teaching  Divinity, 
on  which  no  two  sects  think  alike,  and  none  can,  if  they  think 
sincerely,  suspend  their  mutual  hostility  for  a  day.  We  mar- 
vel the  more  at  such  sentiments  in  the  volume  before  us,  be- 
cause they  are  at  direct  variance  with  the  v/hole  of  the  author's 
liberal  opinions  upon  religious  matters. 

One  of  the  longegt  and  least  satisfactory  articles  in  this  little 
volume  is  upon  '  Languages. '  It  is  also  iav  from  being  cor- 
rect. Thus,  he  says,  '  that  the  Italian  and  Englishman  think 
'  they  read   Virgil  as  Virgil  should  be  read,  when  they  say, 

*  anna  viriimque  cdno ;  yet,  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable 

*  of  the  third  word  is  as  monstrous  a  violation  of  quantity  as 
'  could   be  made  by  a  Scotchman  educated  at  Edinburgh  or 

*  Glasgow. '  (p.  1 12.)  Now  we  deny  that  any  Italian  or  Eng^- 
lishman  ever  prided  himself  on  his  reading  Virgil  according  iq 
the  quantity,  (which,  we  presume,  is  what  the  author  means  by 
reading  him  as  he  ought  to  be  read),  unless  he  accented  caiiu, 
by  putting  the  stress  on  the  second  syllable.  When  he  reads 
otherwise,  he  abandons  all  idea  of  expressing  quanlily  by  ac- 
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cent.     But  why  this  fling  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  as  if  their 
alwn7ii  were  quite  proverbial  for  false  quantities  ?     It  is  singular 
enough  that  the  only  two  blunders  in  quantity  on  record  in  Par- 
liament, were  made  by  an  Irishman  and  an  Englishman — Mr 
Burke's  vectigal,  and  Sir  R.  Walpole's  wager  with  Mr  Pultney. 
But  our  author  should  be  sparing  of  his  sneers  on  this  point; 
for   we  suppose   a  blunder   in    grammar   is   somewhat   worse 
than  one  in  quantity,  and  indicates  a  more  ignorant  scholar. 
What  will  be  said,  then,  of  this  author's  proficiency  in  Latin, 
when,  in  the  very  same  article,  and  only  a  few  pages  before  his 
triumphant  sarcasm   at  us  poor    Scotch,    he   speaks    of   Italy 
*  fiom  the  country  of  the  Allobrogi  up  to  that  of  the  Veneti  ?' 
(p.  103.)     Now  every  boy  knows  that  the  word  is  Allobroges,  if 
he  /ins  read  either  Caesar  or  Sallust;  and  we  venture  to  doubt 
if  any  ordinary  youth,  educated  either  at  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, could  be  found  capable  of  committing  such  a  blunder. 
Nay,  from  such  a  slip  as  this,  (and  one  or  two  other  passages), 
•we  greatly  suspect  that  our  author,  were  he  to  read  any  given 
page  of  Latin  or  Greek  prose,  would  quite  equal  the  average 
blunders  in  quantity,   likely  to  be  made  by  a  Scotch  youth, 
whether  from  Edinburgh  or  from  Glasgow.     But,  after  all,  if 
Scotticisms  be  so  very  grating  to  this  writer,  why  does  he  him- 
self talk  of  '  vocables?' — a  word  not  to  be  found,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  in  Dr  Johnson ;   and,  though  possibly  in  some  bad  and 
old  writers,  only  there  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  other  ad- 
mitted Scotticisms.     In  classical  matters,  too,  he  is,  generally 
speaking,  not  over  nice.     Thus,  he  gives  us  a  long  excursus  on 
what  he  calls  the  active  use  of  a  neuter  verb,  viz.  hope ;  which 
he  finds  in   Dryden   and  in   Pope  borrowing  from  him ;   as, 

*  he  hopes  the  hunted  bear, '  and  *  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed.  * 
All  this,  our  author  will  have  it,  arises  from  a  slip  in  Dryden's 
translation  of  the  verse,   '  Optat  aprum  aut  fulvum  descendere 

*  monte  leonem, '  '  jBe  hopes  the  boar, '  &c.  Now,  can  any 
thing  possibly  be  less  correct?    There  is  no  '  transformation  of 

*  a  verb  neuter  into  a  verb  active'  at  all,  in  any  of  these  pas- 
sages. To  choose  or  wish  (opto)  is  active,  and  so  is  to  hope  ; 
and  it  is  as  accurate  English  to   *  hope  the  bear, '  as  to   *  hope 

*  the  bear  may  come' — '  to  wish  a  thing,'  as  to   '  wish  that 

*  thing  may  come. '     Clarendon  speaks  of    '  Danby  wishing 

*  Antrim's  assistance; '  and  Johnson  gives  this  as  an  example 
of  the  active  use  of  the  verb.     The  Apostle  speaks  of  charity, 

*  hoping  all  things  ;  believing  all  things. ' 

Such  are  a  few  of  this  smart  writer's  faults  and  errors;  but  it 
would  be  unfair  to  dismiss  them  without  some  notice  of  his  me- 
rits.    He  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very  pleasing  companion, 
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and  writes  in  a  lively  and  taking  style,  never  wearying  ns  by 
prolixity;  seldom,  if  ever,  offending  by  bad  taste.  He  is,  too, 
rather  an  acute  observer  of  smaller  matters ;  and  occasionally 
indicates  some  originality  of  views,  setting  ordinary  things  in 
new  lights,  and  marking  what  others  pass  by  unnoticed.  The 
following  observations  on  the  habits  of  animals  are  excellent  in 
their  kind. 

'  Every  one,  conversant  with  beasts,  knows  that  not  only  their  na- 
tural but  that  many  of  their  acquired  qualities  are  transmitted  by 
the  parents  to  their  offspring.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  example 
of  the  latter  fact  may  be  found  in  the  Pointer. 

'  This  animal  is  endowed  with  the  natural  instinct  of  winding 
game,  and  stealing  upon  his  prey,  which  he  surprises,  having  first 
made  a  short  pause,  in  order  to  launch  himself  upon  it  with  more  se- 
curity of  success.  This  sort  of  semicolon  in  his  proceedings  man  con- 
verts into  Sijull  stop,  and  teaches  him  to  be  as  much  pleased  at  see- 
ing the  bird  or  beast  drop  by  the  shooter's  gun,  as  at  taking  it  him- 
self. The  staunchest  dog  of  this  kind,  and  the  original  pointer,  is 
of  Spanish  origin,  and  our  own  is  derived  from  this  race,  crossed 
with  that  of  the  fox-hound  or  other  breed  of  dog,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
proving his  speed.  This  mixed  and  factitious  race  of  course  naturally 
partakes  less  of  the  true  pointer  character;  that  is  to  say,  is  less  dis- 
posed to  stop,  or  at  least,  he  makes  a  shorter  stop  at  game.  The 
factitious  pointer  is,  however  disciplined,  in  this  country,  into  staunch- 
ness; and,  what  is  most  singular,  this  quality  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
inherited  by  his  puppy,  who  may  be  seen  earnestly  standing  at  swal- 
lows or  pigeons  in  a  farm-yard.  For  intuition,  though  it  leads  the 
offspring  to  exercise  his  parent's  faculties,  does  not  instruct  him  how 
to  direct  them.  The  preference  of  his  master  afterwards  guides  him 
in  his  selection,  and  teaches  him  what  game  is  better  worth  pursuit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pointer  of  pure  Spanish  race,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  well  broke  himself,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  seldom 
happens,  produces  a  race  which  are  all  but  unteachable,  according 
to  our  notions  of  a  pointer's  business.  They  will  make  a  stop  at 
their  game,  as  natural  instinct  prompts  them,  but  seem  incapable  of 
being  drilled  into  the  habits  of  the  animal  which  education  has  formed 
in  this  country,  and  has  rendered,  as  I  have  said,  in  some  degree, 
capable  of  transmitting  his  acquirements  to  his  descendants. 

*  Acquired  habits  are  hereditary  in  other  animals  besides  dogs. 
English  sheep,  probably  from  the  greater  richness  of  our  pastures, 
feed  very  much  together  ;  v/hile  Scotch  sheep  are  obliged  to  extend 
and  scatter  themselves  over  their  hills  for  the  better  discovery  of  food. 
Yet  the  English  sheep,  on  being  transferred  to  Scotland,  keep  their 
old  habit  of  feeding  in  a  mass,  though  so  little  adapted  to  their  new 
country  :  so  do  their  descendants  :  and  the  English  sheep  is  not 
thoroughly  naturalized  into  the  necessities  of  his  place  till  the  third 
generation.     They  same  thing  may  be  observed  as  to  the  nature  of 
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his  food,  that  is  observed  in  his  mode  of  seeking  it.  When  turnips 
were  introduced  from  England  into  Scotland,  it  was  only  the  third 
generation,  which  heartily  adopted  this  diet,  the  first  having  been 
starved  into  an  acquiescence  in  it.  In  the  same  manner  it  require^ 
some  vears  to  establish  the  English  practice  of  bringing  up  calves  by 
hand  in  Scotland ;  the  first  who  were  so  fed,  being  cheated  into 
swallowing  milk,  as  the  English  calves  at  first  are,  by  dipping  thq 
finger  in  the  bowl  and  giving  it  the  animal  to  suck.  Nor  was  this 
mode  of  administering  nourishment  (slov/Iy  and  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Lowland  calves)  ever,  I  believe,  cordially  adopted  by  their  moun- 
tain kindred.  The  Highland  beast  has  shown  himself  the  worthy  imi- 
tator of  the  ilighlandraan,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  his  opposition  to  this, 
as  his  Celtic  master  is  to  any  other  Saxon  improvement  which  can 
be  offered  to  him. 

The  obsei-vations  on  national  politeness  are  also  excellent^ 
thoii<5h  inferior  to  those  in  the  preceding  extract. 

'  While,  however,  w^e  have  seen  the  Frenchman's  passions,  al- 
though unaltered,  taking  new  channels  during  the  Revolution,  we  have 
seen  all  his  characteristic  qualities  survive  a  shock  by  which  one 
should  have  naturally  supposed  they  would  have  been  annihilated. 
I'he  most  striking  of  these,  and  which  was  most  likely  to  have  sufr 
fered  a  change,  is  that 

*  NATIONAL  rOLrTENES3 

which  above  all  things  distinguishes  the  people.  This  has  again 
cujcrged  from  the  thunder-cloud  which  obscured  it  for  a  moment ; 
and  after  all  the  drunken  excesses  of  Jacobinism,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  oneself  in  Paris  (as  a  friend  once  observed  to  me)  without  being 
conscious  that  one  is  in  the  capital  of  the  most  polished  nation  in 
Europe.  No  license,  unless  on  some  political  occasion,  is  ever  taken 
by  the  mob  ;  no  injury  is  ever  done  to  public  monuments,  nor  even 
any  innocent  extravagance  indulged  in.  Ail  is  order,  all  is  decency, 
;ill  is  tranquillity.  Go  to  the  lowest  restaurateur  s  saloon,  frequented 
by  hackney  coachmen  and  corporals,  and  you  will  find  napkins  and 
iour-pronged  forks  ;  and  there  is  not  a  mountain  cabaret  where  such 
ara  not  to  be  seen,  be  they  of  diaper  or  dowlass,  silver  or  pewter  ; 
while,  at  all  decent  inns  and  hotels,  they  are  of  damask  and  silver. 
Go  to  a  guingetie,  and,  in  a  promiscuous  assemblage  of  both  sexes  of 
the  loweV  orders,  you  will  see  every  thing  conducted  with  decorum. 
The  spectator  will  find  the  same  appearances  of  modesty  and  discre- 
tion which  distinguish  the  assemblies  of  the  drawing-room ;  nor  will 
he  ever  hear  a  word,  or  witness  an  action,  which  militates  against 
propriety.  This  dilmsion  of  politeness  through  all  ranks,  and  almost 
as  remarkable  among  the  lowest  as  among  the  highest,  excluding  al- 
ways mere  conventional  points  of  refinement,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because  it  does  not  exist  in  other  European  nations.  Yet  a  greater 
internal  commerce  in  some  (as  in  England)  would  render  such  a  dif- 
fusion c)l"  civilization  more  explicable. 

'  This  eunUnemcut  of  certain  delicacies  of  life  to  a  certain  cast  is 
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therefore  unintelligible  to  Frenchmen  not  minutely  acquainted  with  our 
customs,  and  often  leads  them  into  extravagant  conclusions.  Thus 
I  was  once  well  acquainted  with  a  French  gentleman,  (I  mean  a  gen- 
fierrian  in  the  French  acceptation  of  the  word),  a  prisoner  on  his  pa- 
role, whom  I  used  to  meet  at  the  table  of  the  governor  of  a  foreign 
settlement,  who  asked  me  to  visit  him  in  his  chateau,  if  I  should  ever 
find  myself  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  profited  by  this  invitation  on  the 
ratification  of  the  second  peace,  and  found  him,  with  his  family  and 
parish  priest,  just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  emigrated 
during  the  fury  of  the  Revolution.  Addressing  himself  to  this  person, 
my  host  observed,  "  You  see  these  messieurs  (meaning  me  and  an- 
other Englishman)  do  not  eat  with  their  knives." — "  All  Englishmen 
that  I  ever  saw,  do,  "  replied  the  priest ;  and  I  was  appealed  to  in 
order  to  settle  the  question,  which  had  apparently  been  agitated  be- 
tween the  two,  each  reasoning  from  their  respective  experiences.  I 
began  by  aSking  the  priest  where  he  had  lived  in  London  ;  and  being 
informed  that  he  had  boarded  with  a  family  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
told  the  Seigneur,  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  Cure  was  correct  in  his 
report,  as  far  as  regarded  his  personal  observation.  His  astonishment 
was  extreme. 

'  I  have  said  that  the  same  general  diffusion  of  refinement  is  not  to 
be  found_in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  found 
in  some  of  their  provinces  ;  and  I  know  no  better  instances  in  support 
of  my  opinion  respecting  national  character  being  hereditary,  (and 
this  more  especially  exemplified  in  the  quality  I  have  been  last  dis- 
cussing), than  in  the  Florentine  and Vicentine provinces  of  Italy;  bolh 
pre-eminent  for  their  docility,  industry,  and  refinement.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  striking  to  a  stranger  than  the  existence  of  a  na- 
tional character  in  these  provinces,  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
other  tribes  by  which  they  are  bounded,  and  difFering  most  from  those 
with  which  they  are  in  most  immediate  contact.  We  see  something 
like  this  at  home  in  the  distinction  which  is  discernible  in  the  Scotch 
and  English,  where  only  separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  Here, 
however,  a  diversity  in  religion  and  civil  government  may  explain  tlie 
thing  ;  but  in  one  of  the  two  instances  which  I  have  adduced,  to  wit, 
that  of  the  Vicentine  province,  no  moral  causes  offer  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Vicentine  district  is,  as  every  one  knows,  and  Jtaa 
been  for  ages,  an  integral  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions,  professing 
the  same  religion  and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  other  con- 
tinental provinces  of  Venice.  Yet  the  English  character  is  not  more 
different  from  the  French,  than  that  of  the  Vicentine  from  thePadu- 
an ;  while  the  contrast  between  the  Vicentine  and  his  other  neigh- 
bour, the  Veronese,  is  hardly  less  remarkable.  The  Tuscan  is  as 
distinguishable,  in  his  docility,  industry,  and  politeness,  from  his  two 
opposite  neighbours,  tlie  Roman  and  the  Bologncse,  both  of  whctni 
are  conspicuously  rude,  idle,  and  turbulent.  How  the  Vicentine  and 
Tuscan  characters  were  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  they  have,  under  very  singular  circumstances,  preserved 
their  natural  elements,  however  acquired. '     pp.  198-206. 
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Art.  IX.  GescJiichde  des  freussischen  Siaais,  rom  Frieden  Zu 
Hubertshnrgy  his  Zur  Zwciten  fariser  Ahkunjl,  Drei  Baende. 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  1820. 

Tt  reflects  no  little  honour  on  the  enlightened  class  of  our  po- 
-^  liticians,  that  they  seem  every  day  more  and  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  lofty  faith  of  the  ancients  (a  faith  for  which  thou- 
sands among  them  sacrificed  invaluable  lives), — that  the  security 
and  welfare,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  glory,  of  a  nation,  depends 
mainly  on  its  form  of  Government;  and  that  all  questions  of 
national  happiness,  morality,  and  progressive  improvement  are 
settled  at  once  by  the  endurance  of  an  Absolute  Monarchy.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  proof  of  extreme  narrowness  of  mind,  to  attach  any 
value  to  the  casual  and  momentary  felicity  which  sonie  nations 
have  enjoyed  under  that  form  of  government ;  or  even  to  form 
a  conclusion  from  thence  as  to  the  capacity  which  such  go- 
vernments possess  of  amelioration.  What,  on  the  whole,  does 
the  experience  of  the  last  thousand  years  establish  so  clear- 
ly, as  the  wretched  and  distracted  condition  of  the  nations 
which  have  depended  for  their  happiness  on  the  life  or  death 
of  a  minister  or  king? — which  have  undergone,  every  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  the  agitations  of  a  true  revolution,  accord- 
ing as  mere  accident  endowed  their  masters  with  spirit,  be- 
nevolence, and  energy,  or  cursed  them  with  stupidit}',  ferocity, 
and  weakness  ?  Even  in  this  lottery,  too,  how  few  have  been  the 
jirizes  !  how  perishable  the  prosperity  they  seemed  to  bring  ! 
With  the  exception  of  our  own  England,  whose  fortunes  and 
honour  depend  not  on  the  life  of  individuals,  how  few  have 
obtained  any  security  against  the  utmost  excesses  of  misgovern- 
ment  ?  We  need  but  open  our  eyes,  indeed,  to  see  these  evils, 
inherent  in  absolute  monarchies,  exemplified  in  the  present  si- 
tuation of  most  of  the  Continental  nations.  The  favourable  au- 
spices which,  only  ten  years  ago,  cheered  the  people  of  these 
great  countries  have  already  vanished ;  and  the  present  times 
are  by  no  means  calculated  to  diffuse  among  impartial  observers 
cheerfid  anticipations  of  their  future  condition. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  brought  down  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia  from  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  to  his  own 
days,  with  as  much  impartiality  as  was  possible  in  the  times  in 
which  he  wrote.  Though  he  avows  a  particular  admiration  for 
the  ancient  historians,  and  especially  for  Tacitus,  and  conse- 
quently affects  the  style  of  that  renowned  hater  of  despotism, 
— a  style,  indeed,  admirably  suited  to  the  subject;  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  influence  of  the  present  times  has  pressed  so  heavily  on 
him  while  describing  recent  events,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
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if  he  had  withheld  this  part  at  least  of  his  work  till  a  future  pe- 
riod. Such,  at  least,  we  think,  would  have  been  the  deternuna- 
tion  of  Tacitus,  Of  the  reign  of  Frederick  II.  he  gives  a  more 
favourable,  and,  we  think,  a  juster  account  than  was  common 
among  a  party  of  Prussian  writers,  among  whom  Mr  Arndt 
took  the  lead  : — And  he  doubtless,  in  his  dreary  confinement 
at  Bonn,  may  now  frequently  reflect  on  the  liberality  with  which 
Frederick  acknowledged  the  rights  of  opinion. 

Frederick  II.,  it  is  true,  did  not  alter  the  system  of  absolute 
monarchy,  to  the  administration  of  which  he  succeeded.  In 
all  essential  points,  the  military  department,  the  interior  ad- 
ministration, and  the  legislative  power,  were  concentrated  in 
his  hands ;  nor  did  he  abolish  those  relics  of  the  middle 
ages, — the  prerogatives  of  one  class  of  society  over  the  o- 
ther :  But  he  made  the  most  of  this  despotic  system,  by 
the  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind ;  not  only  mitigating  its 
ferocity,  but  working  all  the  good  that  could  be  achiev- 
ed by  it  in  the  life  of  one  man.  His  great  and  redeeming 
qualities  were,  a  steady  love  of  Justice^  by  which  he  prevent- 
ed the  nobles  from  indulging  their  innate  inclination  to  ex- 
tend still  farther  privileges  already  too  repugnant  to  reason 
and  to  right ;  secondly,  his  unexampled  Activity  in  preventing 
abuses  of  delegated  power, — abuses  from  which  nothing  but 
such  activity  could  redeem  such  a  system,  and  which  are  so  apt  to 
obstruct  the  designs  of  the  best  king  when  governed  by  his  mi- 
nisters ;  thirdly,  the  direction  of  that  activity  to  the  substantial 
welfare  of  his  subjects,  by  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, and  commerce ;  fourthly,  the  laudable  Parsimony 
which  constantly  insured  to  him  the  means  of  attaining  his  im- 
portant ends  ;  and,  lastly,  his  fondness  for  Literature,  his  respect 
for  its  cultivators,  and  the  unbounded  and  wholly  unprecedent- 
ed liberality  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  rights  oiOpiiiion 
and  of  the  Press.  This  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  genu- 
ine indication  of  his  truly  great  mind, — that,  confident  in  the 
truth  and  justice  of  his  proceedings,  he  felt  that  he  would  de- 
grade himself  by  restraining  the  freedom  of  opinion.  Patron- 
izing, both  by  his  writings  and  his  actions,  the  rights  of  the 
human  mind,  he  did  more  to  promote  the  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal research,  to  encourage  scientific  and  even  political  improve- 
ment, and  to  extinguish  superstition  and  prejudice,  than  had 
been  effected  for  centuries  before  his  time.  Some  writers  have 
reproached  him  with  partiality  for  French,  and  aversion  to- 
German  literature ;  but  great  living  names  in  German  litera- 
ture have  vindicated  him  from  that  reproach.  *     In  those  days, 

*  See  Schloffer;  Geschichte  de  ISten  Jahrh.  1  Theil. 
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the  German  ^volks  of  taste  were  framed  on  the  model  of  Goffs- 
fhcd ;  and  it  would  he  hard  to  insist  that  a  genius  like  that  of 
Frederick  II.  should  be  pleased  with  such  productions.  Others 
have  upbraided  him  with  the  little  regard  he  bestowed  on  the 
clergy.  In  this  he  may,  perhaps,  have  gone  too  far  ;  but  many 
great  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  too  great  deference  to  that 
order  must  ever  be  pernicious.  The  most  unreasonable  re- 
proach of  all,  was  that  which  was  clamorously  urged  against  his 
system,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  by  those  factious  and  servile  wri- 
ters, who,  unwilling  to  trace  the  evil  to  its  true  source,  found  it 
easier  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  the  c^reat  King,  than  to  de- 
nounce the  vices  of  their  own  party  :  They  said  that  the  spirit. 
of  his  government  was  vicious ;  that  when  the  extraordinary 
energy  and  skill  which  had  given  life  and  unnatural  power  to 
that  system,  had  ceased  to  enlighten  the  cabinet  of  iiis  successors, 
its  vicious  spirit  survived,  its  clinging  vices  spread  alike  over 
the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  administration,  and 
sfpeedily  wrought  their  effects  in  the  temporary  ruin  of  the  mo- 
narchy. These  vague  and  unintelligible  calumnies,  however, 
contimied  but  for  a  short  time.  They  were  silenced  by  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  spirits,  and  are  only  now  and  then 
revived  in  some  remote  aristocratical  papers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  the  absolute  monarchs  on 
the  Continent,  excepting  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  none 
ever  acquired  the  love  of  his  people  to  so  great  a  degree  as  Fre- 
derick ;  and  he  gained  it,  not  by  the  gift  of  a  constitution, 
(for  there  was  none),  but  by  his  personal  merits ;  thus  expos- 
ing himself  to  the  same  charge  brought  against  the  hero  of 
France, — that  he  neglected  to  secure  the  happiness  of  his 
people  against  the  vices  or  incapacity  of  his  successors. 

The  cifects  of  this  accordingly  were  but  too  soon  apparent. 
After  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Second,  his  system  of  rule 
was  reversed.  A  policy,  vaciliating,  and  without  principle  in 
its  foreign  relations,  and  in  its  internal  concerns  obeying  the 
mere  impulse  of  private  passions,  very  soon  threw  the  kingdom 
into  the  most  horrible  confusion.  It  was  not  by  the  vices  of 
Frederick's  system, — it  was  by  the  absence  of  all  the  virtues  by 
which  that  monarch  rendered  harmless  the  evils  of  despotism, 
and  gave  scope  to  enterprise  and  industr}', — it  was  by  vices,- 
which,  supplanting  these  virtues,  carried  to  their  utm.ost  extent 
the  inherent  propensities  of  despotism  to  produce  national  cala- 
mity, that  the  decnj'  of  his  kingdom  was  occasioned.  The  go- 
vernment of  Frederick  William  the  Second,  exhibits  indeed  a 
signal  instance  of  the  sudden  transitions  incident  to  absolute  mo- 
narchies, from  great  prosperity  and  splendour,  to  disgrace  and 
misery.     This  monarch,  addicted  to  despotism  and  debauchery^ 
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soon  became  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  government :  profli- 
gate mistresses  governing  the  King ;  worthless  ministers,  cabal- 
ling and  intriguing  against  each  other;  crowds  of  dependants 
on  mistresses  and  ministers  holding  the  public  offices  to  sale! — 
These  were  the  rulers  of  the  state  ! — The  public  treasury,  which 
had  been  replenished  by  the  sedulous  economy  of  Frederick, 
was  plundered  in  a  few  years  ;  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  cor- 
ruption pervaded  all  departments ;  the  aspiring  .  churchman 
again  raised  his  head,  and,  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  subordi- 
nation in  which  he  had  been  kept  by  the  former  King,  dared  to 
impose  an  intolerable  oppression  of  conscience.  At  length  visi- 
onaries, exorcists,  conjurers  of  spirits,  found  a  place  at  the  court, 
and  entitled  it  to  the  description  applied,  if  we  rightly  remem-=> 
ber,  by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  to  that  of  a  French  king, — '  At  this 
court  reigned  all  vices  by  which  monarchies  are  ruined,  dissipa- 
tion, voluptuousness,  gaming,  and  magical  divination.' 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  William  11. ,  the  more  obvious 
scandals  were  indeed  removed.  The  Countess  of  Lichtenau 
xvas  sent  away,  and  part  of  the  creatures  of  the  system  discharg- 
ed ;  but  the  fundamental  disorders,  which  had  thriven  like  weeds 
in  the  absence  of  a  constitution,  and  of  all  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic virtue,  still  flourished  as  befoi-e.  The  corruption  of  the 
aristocracy,  in  particular,  hastened  to  its  crisis;  and  Vvhen  the 
declining  monarchy  ventured  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  pow- 
er of  Napoleon,  in  the  field  of  Jena,  it  was  found  c^en  more 
impotent  than  that  of  Austria  in  the  battles  of  Ulm  and  Auster- 
litz.  The  measureless  infamy  of  the  Prussian  generals  in  that 
war,  is  now  well  known  ;  but  the  profligacy  of  the  aristocracy 
also,  in  every  other  department,  was  exposed  in  a  multitude  of 
publications,  which,  though  deemed  unpatriotic  by  more  recent 
writers,  have  nevertheless  been  very  serviceable,  not  only  to 
history  and  to  posterity,  but  also  to  contemporary  minds,  as 
they  have  cooperated  in  fully  demonstrating  the  utter  i-ottenness 
of  the  pillars  of  the  state.  * 

Prussia  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  doubtless  the  most  des- 
perate to  which  a  state  can  be  reduced.  To  dependence  and 
oppression  from  without,  were  superadded  internal  infirmities, 
which  seemed  incurable,  and  the  vigilance  of  a  suspicious  ene- 
my, armed  with  overwhelming  power. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  minister  Von  Stein  seized  the 
helm  of  the  state.     He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  mi- 

*  The  most  remarkable  in  this  respect  were  the  writings  of  KoIIn, 
called  Feuerbrande. 
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nifeters  of  modem  tlmes^  and  the  immortal  merit  of  hi«  services 
to  Prussia,  will,  though  perhaps  not  now,  because  his  system 
has  already  vanished,  but  certainly  in  future  times,  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Disdaining  the  aristocracy  which  had  ruined  the 
state,  he  applied  to  the  nation  for  its  relief.  The  two  grand  and 
intimately  connected  objects  of  his  administration,  were  to  deli- 
ver his  country  from  foreign  oppression,  and  to  create  a  liberal 
constitution.  He  formed  a  plan  for  rousing  it  to  a  sense  of  its 
dignity,  by  freeing  it  from  the  degrading  domination  of  the 
aristocracy, — for  inspiring  it  with  national  feelings  and  patriot- 
ism, by  admitting  it  to  a  share  in  the  public  councils,  leaving  to 
each  community  the  management  of  its  own  concerns ;  and  for 
creating,  by  these  means,  a  mental  power  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  which,  on  a  proper  occasion,  whenever  fate  should 
afford  it,  might  be  able  to  bveak  her  fetters  and  vanquish  the 
oppressor.  How  far,  and  how  long  the  King  concurz-ed  in  a 
system  tending  thus  to  regenerate  the  nation,  and  to  create  a 
ftee  constitution,  we  refrain  from  defining,  because  the  times 
that  ensued  have  decided  the  question.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  survey  of  the  most  important  effects  of  this 
system,  introduced  either  by  Stein  himself,  or  by  the  ministry 
which  he  formed,  and  which  acted  on  his  principles  for  some 
time  after  his  removal. 

One  of  his  first  efforts  was  directed  to  the  emancipation  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  nation  from  villenage.  During  the  pe- 
riod from  1S07  to  1811,  various  decrees  were  passed  for  fixing 
the  duties  and  rights  of  the  new  freeholders,  and  for  indemnify- 
ing their  former  masters.  * 

In  the  year  1807,  a  law  was  passed  which  abolished  an  ab- 
surd and  pernicious  distinction  between  the  estates  of  nobles, 
and  those  of  peasants.  Formerly,  the  farms  of  a  nobleman  could 
not  be  purchased  by  a  commoner;  those  of  a  commoner  might, 
in  most  cases,  be  transferred  to  a  noble.  This  law  abrogated 
the  distinction,  and  removed  the  impediments  to  a  free  disposi- 
tion of  property. 

The  properly  of  the  nobles  was  exempt  from  the  land-tax; 
the  abolition  of  this  exemption  was  gradually  prepared  and 
executed,  in  spite  of  opposition  from  the  nobility,  in  the  year 
1810. 

One  of  the  most  important  decrees  related  to  the  municipal 
nstitution ;  it  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  English  municipal 

•  Villenage,  that  cruel  outrage  on  the  primary  rights  of  man, 
still  subsists  over  a  great  part  of  Russia ;  and  the  Autocrat  of  those 
serfs  now  gives  laws  to  the  Continent ! 
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l»^w;  and  was  Introduced  at  once  throu/rhout  the  whole  kUiirdom. 
Von  Stein  rightly  re<jarded  this  institution  as  tending  to  prepare 
the  public  spirit  for  the  representative  system.  Connected  with  it 
was  the  abolition  of  guilds,  and  of  all  restraints  and  privileges 
by  which  trades  and  manufactures  had  been  hitherto  fettered. 

The  Prussian  minister  also  directed  his  views  to  the  military 
department.  In  1808  and  180i),  the  humiliating  exclusion  of 
commoners  from  the  rank  of  officer  was  removed,  and  every 
soldier  was  enabled  to  attain  any  rank  in  the  army.  At  the 
same  time,  the  barbarous  punishment  of  military  flogging  wa* 
abolished.  As  this  law  was  designed  to  excite  the  sentiment  of 
military  honour  in  the  commoners,  so  the  great  establishments 
in  this  department  were  calculated  to  create  a  national  military. 
The  plan  was  excellent.  To  avoid  exciting  the  suspicions  of  a 
watchful  enemy,  or  violating  a  hard  condition  of  the  peace, 
which  allowed  only  a  small  force  to  be  kept  on  foot,  Von  Stein 
directed  fresh  masses  of  the  national  youth  to  be  successively 
levied  and  trained  to  arms  for  several  years,  the  former  levies 
being  dismissed  to  their  homes.  Care  was  taken  to  inspire 
every  levy  with  proper  feelings.  Even  the  great  measure  of  an 
universal  national  armament,  executed  at  a  later  period  and  atr 
tended  with  such  astonishing  success,  was  then  prepared  by  Von 
Stein,  in  conjunction  with  some  military  men,  particularly 
Sc/iamkorst. 

The  system  of  Von  Stein  tended  to  develop  the  moral  force 
of  the  nation,  by  the  energy  inherent  in  all  liberal  institutions. 
The  execution  of  this  plan,  therefore,  required  everywhere  men 
of  talent  and  of  elevated  minds.  Knowing  that  such  men  are 
not  generally  to  be  found  in  the  common  track  of  promotion, 
and  under  the  cold  formalities  of  administration.  Stein  himself 
took  pains  to  seek  them.  Men  of  this  character,  who  under- 
stood the  tendency  of  his  system,  and  cooperated  with  enthusi- 
asm in  his  labours,  were  employed  in  the  most  important  parts 
of  every  department,  especially  those  of  military  affairs  and  of 
public  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which 
mental  culture  must  have  on  the  promotion  of  such  designs,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  that  object.  By  him,  and  by  his  party, 
the  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Breslau,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
that  of  Bonn,  were  established  ;  the  whole  scheme  of  Education 
and  of  public  instruction  was  directed  to  the  development  of 
national  feelings ;  and  men,  distinguished  not  only  by  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  scientific  attainments,  but  also  by  liberal  and 
patriotic  sentiments,  took  the  lead  in  all  literary  institutions. 

Meanwhile,  Stein  descried  with  alarm  the  germs  of  an  in- 
ternal opposition,  and  the  rising  suspicions  of  Napoleon.     In 
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oi tier,  therefore,  to  settle  his  phm  on  a  sure  basis,  imlopendcnt 
of  his  own  existence  and  ministry,  he  had  rcconrso  to  one  of 
those  great  measures,  uncontrollable  by  ordinary  considera- 
tions, and  often  the  sole  refuge  of  an  oppressed  nation.  He 
founded  the  secret  association,  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
the  Tugcndbnnd.  It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  describe 
that  society ;  we  v/ould  merely  remark,  that  it  was  composed  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  all  classes;  that  its  aim  was  to  fami- 
liarize the  nation  with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  her  oppres- 
sors,  and  to  awaken  all  her  powers  for  that  purpose;  but,  par- 
ticularly to  rouse  the  national  Youth,  and  to  infuse  into  them 
that  lofty  patriotism,  and  fixetl  contempt  of  death,  on  which 
was  founded  the  freedom  of  the  ancients.  The  activity  of  these 
men  extended  far  •  and  wide ;  some  of  them,  such  as  Generals 
Scharnhorst  and  Grollmann,  were  intent  on  nationalizing  the 
soldiery ;  others,  like  Fichte,  Schleirmacher,  &c.  influenced  the 
academic  youth  by  their  writings  and  animating  lectures  ;  others 
again,  like  Jahn,  Arndt,  &c.,  not  only  wrote,  but  travelled  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  association  in  different  places. 
The  former  was  especially  engaged  in  conducting  the  warlike 
exercises  of  the  youth. 

By  the  combination  of  all  these  means,  the  kingdom  was  soon 
animated  with  a  spirit  unexampled  perhaps  in  any  modern  com- 
munity. Instead  of  a  corrupt  aristocracy,  the  nation  itself  rose 
up  in  the  full  energy  of  every  faculty  that  can  render  the  sense 
of  oppression  bitter,  and  the  purpose  of  redress  irresistible. 
Even  in  the  war  of  Napoleon  with  Austria  in  1809,  the  direc- 
tion which  the  national  spirit  had  received  was  clearly  manifest- 
ed, nor  could  it  but  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from  breaking, 
forth.     The  operations  of  Schill  are  well  remembered. 

At  this  time,  Von  Stein  was  no  longer  at  his  post;  in  1808 
he  was  persiecuted  and  outlawed  at  the  instance  of  Napoleon, 
and  compelled  to  sock  safety  in  flight.  Before  his  departure, 
however,  he  addressed  to  all  the  high  officers  in  the  kingdom  a 
circular  letter,  in  Vv'hich  he  developed  the  leading  features  of 
his  system,  as  far  as  this  was  then  possible  or  safe.  That  address 
incontestably  shows  that  he  aimed  at  a  free  political  constitution, 
at  the  head  of  which  a  national  representation  should  be  entitled 
not  only  to  be  consulted,  but  to  vote  in  all  acts  of  legislation,  and 
should  be  formed  by  the  equal  exercise  of  their  political  rights 
by  all  citizens,  whether  possessing  one  or  one  himdred  acres  of 
ground,  whether  engaged  in  trade,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  let- 
ters. Such  are  almost  his  own  words  ;  but  this  work  he  could 
not  complete. 

Though  Von  Stein  was  driven  from  his  post,  yet  he  had 
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o-ivcn  a  degree  of  stability  to  liis  sys-tem  by  a  vuiiiistiy  fbrnK-il  in 
his  spirit  His  successor  also,  the  prime  minister,  Count  and 
afterwards  Prince  Hardcnbcrg,  adhered  to  it  for  some  time, 
but  by  no  means  with  the  energy  and  firmness  of  its  author  ; 
and  at  last  he  renounced  it  entirely.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  this  system,  of  which  the  substance  was  deeply  rooted 
in  the  nation,  was  maintained  until  1815,  and  did  not  entirely 
disappear  until  1818. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  astonishing  results  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  Stein,  announced  a  regenerated  people,  llie  vast 
scheme  of  universal  armament  {landrvc/ir),  formed  by  Scharn- 
horst,  Arndt,  and  others,  and  rajiidly  executed  by  the  whole 
nation  ;  the  spontaneous  contributions  supplied  to  the  impover- 
ished state  by  all  classes  ;  the  enthusiasm  with  which  every  or- 
der and  condition  answered  the  call  to  arms  ;  the  unequalled 
courage  of  the  soldiery  in  general,  but  especially  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Landwehr,  charging  hostile  batteries  with  the 
bayonet ;  the  hei'oism  of  the  volunteer  corps,  composed  mostly 
c)f  highly  educated  youths,  who,  like  Spartans,  regarded  their 
country  as  everything,  and  danger  and  death  as  nothing,  and 
whose  exploits  are  immortalized  among  the  Germans  by  the 
songs  of  Thcodor  Klirncr  :  these  are  phenomena  almost  unex- 
ampled in  modern  history.  As  the  Allied  armies  advanced 
.to  victory.  Von  Stein  was  recalled  to  superintend  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  newly  conquered  countries.  The  re-appear- 
ance of  this  minister  excited  among  the  Prussians  the  universal 
Iiope  of  seeing  him  reinstated  in  his  former  place ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  to  be  realized. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  on  Germany,  properly  so  called. 
During  the  protectorate  of  Napoleon,  a  general  opinion,  long 
existing  in  its  elements,  had  established  itself,  which  may  be 
consistently  termed  the  iialional  opinio7i  of  the  Germans.  It 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  recent  events,  but  of  the  whole  his- 
tor}'  of  this  people,  clearly  conceived  by  the  enlightened  classes, 
and  deeply,  though  more  vaguely,  impressed  on  the  feelings  of 
the  louver  orders.  The  good  eiFects  of  Napoleon's  protectorate, 
particularly  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  oppressions,  and  the 
prerogatives  and  power  of  the  clergy,  were  by  no  means  under- 
valued ;  but  in  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the  persons  of 
their  respective  princes,  the  people  discerned  the  continued  evils 
of  a  despotic  government,  rendered  still  more  debasing  by  the 
dependence  of  those  governments  on  a  foreign  conqueror.  The 
body  of  the  people,  therefore,  participated  everywhere  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Prussians;  and  their  princes,  in  many  cases, 
gave  way  to  the  impulse.     After  they  had  shaken  off  the  yoke 
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the  national  opinion  evinced  itself  in  farour  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion with  equal  clearness,  unanimity,  and  force.  We  must  be 
indulged  in  saying  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  subject,  particu- 
Inrly  as  some  English  publications  have  given  currency  to  very 
erroneous  impressions  with  regard  to  it.  In  one  popular  work, 
for  example,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Germans  looked  almost 
exclusively  to  the  English  Parliament ;  but  that  *  the  trial  hy 

*  Jury  does  not  enjoy  such  great  favour  in  the  estimation  of 

*  speculative  men  in  Germany,  as  most  English  institutions  do.* 
It  is  added,  not  less  erroneously,  that  '  an  unlicensed  press  had 
^  not  been  deemed  so  necessary  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the 
1  extreme  liberality  with  which  the  Censorship  was  administer- 

*  ed ;  besides,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  literary  men  of 
^  Germany  reside  in,  and  are  members  of  the  Universities, 
1  whose  privileges  serve  as  a  protection  against  any  vexatious 

*  interference  of  the  police.*  What  is  the  true  condition  of  these 
privileges,  and  this  liberality,  we  shall  soon  see ;  at  present  we 
shall  only  observe,  that  the  Germans  would  have  been  the  weak- 
est of  men,  if  they  had  really  held  the  opinions  here  imputed  to 
them.  But  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  national  opinion  on 
a  free  constitution,  demanded  Mrpresentaf  ive  assemblies,  inyested 
with  true  legislative  power,  the  judicial  institution  o^  Jury- Trial, 
independent  of  the  government,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Press. 
Such  was  the  importance  attached  to  each  of  these  demands, 
that  it  was  generally  deemed  impossible  to  establish  political 
liberty  without  the  union  of  those  three  institutions.  These 
eentiments  were  constantly  and  uniformly  declared  through  all 
the  organs  of  public  opinion,  in  the  learned  discussions  of  na- 
tional writers,  in  the  numerous  popular  journals,  and  in  the 
representative  assemblies  of  the  dift'erent  states,  as  soon  as 
they  were  introduced.*  To  these  necessary  bases  of  a  free  con- 
stitution, we  may  add  two  other  objects,  on  which  the  general 

*  Tlie  most  eminent  jurists  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  Thiebaut, 
Buckholz,  Hazzi,  Zaccharice,  Miitennaier,  GraeveU,  Welker,  Rotteck, 
/sTrMo-,  and  many  others,  have  distinctly  developecl  these  constitutional 
ideas.  All  enlightened  statespien  coincided  in  the  same  sentiments, 
expressed  with  the  full  ardour  of  public  interest,  in  numerous  popular 
journals,  as  Nemesis,  Der  Patriot,  des  Oppositionsblatt,  Dcr  Rhein- 
ische,  Mercur,  Die  Neckarzeitung,  Der  Reichsanzeiger,  and  in  a  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets.  Even  in  the  latest  times,  the  Chamber  ol  Commons 
in  Bavaria,  made  an  attempt, — feeble  and  fruitless  indeed,  since  th^ 
Austrian  principles  have  prevailed,  but  clearly  manifesting  the  nation- 
al wishes,  now  unhappily  suppressed, — for  the  introduction  of  Trial 
by  Jury, 
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opinion  was  prpnoiinoed  with  almost  ecmiA  xmanknltj, — one 
the  establishment  of  complete  freedom  of  Trade,  and  of  liberty 
of  internal  commerce,  unburthened  with  local  tolls  and  taxa- 
tions,— the  other,  a  great  central  or  federal  Representation, 
uniting  the  different  German  communities  into  one  vast  poli-^ 
tical  body,  and  thus  securing  the  independence  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Tlie  Prussian  government,  still  to  some  extent,  in  the  hands 
of  the  liberal  party,  fully  acquiesced  in  these  demands,  A 
Commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  Report  on  Jury-Trial; 
and  this  Report,  printed  at  Berlin  in  1818,  demonstrates,  by 
most  solid  and  convincing  arguments,  the  necessity  for  intro- 
ducing this  institution.  The  establishment  of  the  Representa- 
tive system,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  was  also  promised ; 
and  meanwhile,  the  censorship  was  exercised  with  great  libe- 
rality and  forbearance.  Prussia  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  un- 
bounded confidence  of  all  the  different  tribes  composing  the 
German  nation.  Not  only  her  glorious  exploits,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  her  administration,  the  lustre  of  her  recent  literature, 
and  the  attention  so  nobly  bestowed  on  public  instruction,  ob- 
tained full  credit  for  the  repeated  declarations  of  her  statesmen, 
that  the  political  existence  of  this  state  was  grounded  in  the 
strength  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  liberal  iaeas,  and  placed 
her,  in  the  estimation  of  all  Germany,  foremost  in  the  rank 
of  those  nations  who  had  most  deeply  imbibed  and  mo&t  pow^- 
fully  directed  the  spirit  of  the  age, 

Occupying  this  eminent  station,  Prussia  appeared  avowedly 
as  the  advocate  of  popular  interests  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
asappears  from  the  Reports  of  Klilbcr.  That  Congress  united 
her  still  more  closely  to  the  majority  of  the  German  nation,  be- 
cause its  result  disappointed  both  her  and  the  nation.  Prussia 
obtained  no  satisfaction  respecting  her  territorial  demands;  and 
the  German  people  had  to  endure  the  frustration  of  their  hopes 
for  the  formation  of  a  central  institution,  which  should  unite 
the  different  states  into  one  political  body.  The  national  party, 
therefore,  (not  the  Princes)  desired  the  protectorate  of  Prussia, 
at  that  time  the  champion  of  liberal  ideas.  And  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  that  on  the  strength  of  this  popularity,  and  of 
the  increasing  dissensions  in  the  Congress,  she  meditated  at 
that  time  the  establishment  of  a  great  national  power  in  Ger- 
many, and  might  in  all  probability  have  succeeded  in  that  bold 
design.  But  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  suddenly  changed 
the  scene.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dissolved  ; — that  Con- 
gress, assembled  at  the  most  critical  epoch  in  modern  history, 
to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  nations,  separated,  after  havingj 
fhainefully  tampeied  with  thoee  just  demands  ! 
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On  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  began 
clearly  to  develop  its  system  of  re-action.  Indications  of  that 
system  had  already  been  disclosed  in  the  base  and  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  Tyrol,  and  of  Lombardy,  in  the  enfragement 
extorted  from  the  Kinji  of  Naples,  not  to  introduce  a  represen- 
tative constitution  into  his  states ;  and  in  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Austrian  ministers  in  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  liberal  party  in  Prussia  now  gradually  lost  its  influence ; 
the  hopes  which  had  been  so  long  held  out,  of  a  representative 
assembly,  and  of  the  concomitant  institutions,  were  not  fulfill- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  opposition  which  the  aristocracy 
had  long  ago  formed  against  the  principles  of  Von  Stein  daily 
gained  ground,  under  the  influence  of  Austria,  pnd  with  the 
support  of  the  barbarians,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia. 
The  most  distinguished  individual  of  the  national  party,  who, 
with  great  military  talents,  united  profound  political  views,  and 
an  astonishing  energy  of  mind,  General  Scharnhorst,  lay  buried 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

But  the  force  of  public  opinion  had  not  been  ineffectual  in 
Germany.  In  most  of  the  states  the  Censorship  had  been  ac- 
tually abolished,  and  the  unlicensed  press  introduced ;  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  much  restricted  indeed  in  their  privileges,  but 
not  destitute  of  utility,  had  been  established,  and  the  national 
opinion,  daily  diffusing  itself  through  a  multitude  of  liberal 
journals,  afforded  just  expectations  of  progressive  improvement. 
In  these  circumstances,  Austria,  who  had  been  associating 
herself  with  the  Jesuits,  the  Turks,  and  the  aristocracy  of  e- 
very  kind,  and  had  attached  the  Russian  Court  to  her  interests, 
deemed  it  seasonable  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  On  an  occasion 
which  in  any  other  country  would  have  merely  given  rise  to  a 
criminal  process,  she  raised  the  cry  of  revolution  in  Germany. 
At  this  cry,  all  the  aristocratical  rubbish  that  had  sunk  into  ob- 
scurity, and  every  modern  fungus  that  had  sprouted  under  the 
protectorship  of  Napoleon,  collected  around  Mctternich  and 
Gentz.  Wo  have  elsewhei-e  exposed  this  dark  scheme  of  Aus- 
tria, and  have  siiown,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  were  attacked,  or  rather  mortally  wounded,  by  the 
decrees  of  Carlscad  in  1819,  through  which  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  suspended,  and  liberal  journals  abolished ;  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  legislative  chambers  essentially  diminished ;  the 
Universities  subjected  to  the  police,  and  a  particular  state-in- 
quisition established  at  Mcnfz,  to  watch  over  the  proceedings  of 
tne  liberal  party.  To  the  honour  of  the  German  princes,  it 
should  be  recorded,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  consented  to 
these  decrees  with  <Treat  reluctance,  overawed  by  the  domi- 
neering influence  of  Mettcrnich  ;  and  indeed  some,  as  the  kings 
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of  Bavaria  and  Wirlemberg,  ventured  substantially  to  disregard 
them. 

But  what  was  the  conduct  of  Prussia  on  occasion  of  this 
Austrian  manifesto  of  despotism  ?  It  is  plain,  that  Austria 
could  never  have  carried  her  purposes  into  effect,  if  Prussia 
had  acted  on  the  principles  of  Stein,  or  even  on  those  of  the 
illustrious  Frederick,  The  high  duty  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, after  the  restoration  of  the  State,  demanded,  in  the  opi~ 
nion  of  the  Prussian  and  German  people,  that  she  should,  on 
the  one  hand,  progressively  develop  the  safe,  tried,  and  liberal 
system  of  Stein  in  great  national  institutions ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  should  endeavour  to  improve  the  wretched  military  po- 
sition to  which  she  had  been  condemned  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  This  second  object  could  not  be  otherwise  obtained 
than  by  keeping  pace  with  the  i^jiirit  of  the  age,  and  promoting 
the  general  interests  of  the  German  nations,  who  were  now  uni- 
versally satisfied  that  their  independence  could  only  be  secured, 
and  the  regeneration  of  their  common  country  effected  by  a 
powerful  and  liberal  protectorship,  for  which  they  v/ere  now  will- 
ing to  look  in  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  Prussia.  That 
State,  however,  suddenly  changed  her  j)()licy — shrunk  back  from 
the  high  vocation  wherewith  she  had  been  called — and  in  a 
short  time  afforded  another  examjsle  of  sudden  transition  from 
glory  to  shame, — a  transition  not  less  humiliating  than  that 
which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Frederick. 

The  liberal  party  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Austria  and  Russia;  and  Prince  Hardenberg  abandoned  him- 
self as  implicitly  to  the  triumphant  aristocratical  party,  as  he  had 
before  appeared  to  do  to  the  liberal  party.  The  government  of 
Prussia  magnanimously  foreswore  that  ancient  jealousy  of  Austria, 
which  Frederick  the  Second  had  proclaimed  as  the  vital  principle 
of  the  State,  closed  its  eyes  resolutely  against  all  views  of  politi- 
cal improvement,  and  found,  it  would  appear,  a  more  suit- 
able occupation  in  persecuting  the  assertors  of  liberal  princi- 
ples, in  realizing  the  Austrian  theory  of  Ohscuratio7i,  and  in 
serving  the  degrading  office  of  whipper-in  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, not  only  in  its  own  states,  but  in  all  the  other  provinces 
of  Germany.  We  will  prove  this  immediately  to  be  no  exag- 
geration, by  a  slight  view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decrees 
of  Carlsbad  were  executed  in  Prussia.  In  the  mean  time,  wo 
cannot  but  stop  to  remark,  that  no  one  pei'haps  of  the  many 
disgusting  scenes  which  abound  in  modern  story,  will  so  deeply 
affect  the  mind  of  the  historian,  as  the  intellectual  degradation 
of  this  aspiring  nation.  No  other  of  the  states  of  the  Conti- 
nent has  tarnished  so  fair  a  fame  ;  has  disappointed  such   lofty 
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expectations,  or  sustained  so  vast  a  loss  of  credit  and  confix- 
dence,  by  yieldinf^  to  the  Austrian  system. 

The  most  distinguished  men,  who  had  acted  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Von  Stein,  now  lost  either  their  offices  or  their  influ- 
ence. The  most  active,  especially  among  the  literati,  were 
subjected  to  persecution  on  the  pretext  of  revolutionary  opi- 
nions. (The  principles  of  these  men  were  indeed  revolutionary 
in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocrac}-).  The  mode,  the  object,  every 
thing  in  this  inquistion  is  disgusting.  The  old  tribunals  were 
suspended,  and  special  commissions  appointed.  These  com- 
missioners arrested  their  victims  by  surprise,  and  mostly  in  the 
night  time ;  seized  their  papers,  and  placed  their  persons  in 
close  custody.  In  the  new  provinces  an  itinerant  commission 
was  instituted  for  this  purpose,  under  one  Pape^  an  obscure 
lawyer  of  Westphalia,  selected  for  his  jealous  and  venal  dis- 
position. In  the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  France,  the' 
})roceedings  were  at  first  conducted  according  to  the  existing 
iaws  ;  but  when  it  was  found  tiiat  the  prisoners  would  be  ac- 
quitted by  the  juries,  v.hich  still  subsisted  in  those  provinces, 
the  institution  itself  was  suspended  by  a  Cabinet  order,  con- 
cerning these  demagogical  inquests,  as  they  were  called ;  up- 
on which  one  of  those  victims,  Mulilevfeh  of  Cologne,  a  cou- 
rageous and  high-minded  man,  declared  that  thenceforward 
he  should  consider  himself  as  arbitrarily  outlawed,  and  that 
lie  would  answer  no  more  questions.  Alter  making  this  de- 
claration, he  was  conducted  to  a  dungeon  at  Berlin.  Indeed 
these  commissions  placed  every  subject  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  government ;  all  protecting  laws  and  forms  were  sus- 
pended ;  the  accused,  without  any  specific  charge,  were  sub- 
jected to  a  secret  examination,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
mental  torture,  incident  to  that  horrible  mode  of  procedure. 
The  objects  of  those  examinations  were  principally  mere  opi- 
nions I  and  an  arbitrary  discretion  of  the  qiost  revolting  nature 
was  exercised  in  the  interpretation  of  papers  j  in  the  perver- 
sion of  sentiments  into  crimes  ;  and  if  actions  were  the  object, 
those  actions  had  been  provoked  by  the  government  itself  in 
former  times.  Even  the  act  of  concurring  in  the  formation 
and  promotion  of  the  Tugendbundf  was  not  exempt  fyoni  those 
examinations. 

They  were  directed  by  the  Supreme  State  Inquisition  of 
Mentz  ;  and  by  an  expedient  which,  in  this  respect  also,  with- 
drew the  accused  from  their  competent  judges,  the  Court  of  Bres- 
]au  was  authorized  to  pronounce  the  decision.  The  members  of 
this  Court  had  previously  been  changed,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  Government ;  and  of  course  were  always  ready  to  find  the 
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accused  gwilty.  In  most  cases,  however,  no  sentence  wlialever 
was  pronounced ;  the  accused  remained  under  arrest ;  or,  if  set  at 
liberty,  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  exposed  at  every  in>r 
stant  to  new  persecutions.  Two  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  victims  were  the  professors  Jahn  and  Arndt.  Both  had 
devoted  the  vigour  of  their  Uves  to  the  great  object  of  the  Prus- 
sian patriots,  the  deliverance  of  their  country ;  Arndt,  by  his 
pohtical  connexions,  his  writings,  and  his  projects,  had  acquir- 
ed the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Scharnhorst,  and  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Von  Stein.  Jahn  had  served  the  good  cause,  by 
his  astonishing  activity  in  the  formation  of  the  Tugcndhund. 
Endowed  with  transcendant  personal  qualities,  he  formed  the 
main  connecting  link  of  that  association.  On  the  first  dawn  of 
good  fortune,  he  marched  into  the  field  with  a  corps  of  youths 
whom  he  had  formed  by  a  peculiar  system  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
No  man  in  Prussia  had  such  a  predominant  influence  over  the  na- 
tional youth,  or  so  great  a  share  of  popularity  as  Jahn.  On  the 
termination  of  the  war,  Arndt  had  been  appointed  to  a  Professor- 
ship at  the  University  of  Bonn,  as  a  re'niard  (to  iise  the  Ui'ords  of 
Prince Hardenherg)  for  his  actions  and  writings.  Jahn,  about  the 
same  time,  resumed  his  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  youth. 
In  tlie  year  1819,  both  these  men  became  the  objects  of  a  sig- 
nal persecution.  Those  very  writings  and  actions,  which  Prince 
Hardenberg  had  pronounced  worthy  of  reward,  were  subjected 
to  a  severe  inquisition,  while  this  very  Prince  Hardenberg  was 
still  living,  and  directing  the  administration  ;  and  the  Professor 
for  several  years  endured  the  greatest  of  all  tortures  to  a  man 
of  genius — the  examination  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  inquisi- 
tor, the  abovementioned  Pape.  On  him  sentence  was  never 
pronounced.  Jahn's  cause  was  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Berlin,  to  save  appearances,  as  he  enjoyed  the  high  respect  of 
the  nation.  That  Court  acquitted  him  ;  but  the  acquittal  only 
exasperated  the  ruling  faction,  and  he  was  instantly  imprison- 
ed anew  in  the  fortress  of  Colberg  !  A  deep  melancholy  was 
the  consequence  of  his  separation  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  these  died  one  by  one,  in  sorrow  and  indigence.  By 
a  second  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  he  has  lately  bee?i 
a  second  time  acquitted.  Unsatisfied  by  these  monstrous  in- 
quisitions in  the  States  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  Government 
was  at  once  accuser,  judge,  and  witness,  through  the  deposi- 
tion of  hired  spies,  the  Aristocratic  faction  also  successfully 
employed  its  influence  to  compel  the  liberal  Duke  of  Weimar 
either  to  dismiss,  or  to  sanction  an  inquisition  against  the  cele- 
l^rated  professors.  Fries,  Ohen,  Luden,  and  others. 

This  arbitraj-y  conduct  thenceforward  characterized  all  the 
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measures  of  the  gotefnment.  The  censorship  was  exercised 
with  the  utmost  rigour ;  all  books  published  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  not  written  conformably  to  the  political  creed  of  the 
prevailing  faction,  that  is,  according  to  the  Austrian  <loctrine 
of  blind  obedience,  were  prohibited,  as  in  Austria.  Even  in 
cases  where  the  censorship  had  been  less  severe-  authors  were 
subsequently  persecuted  for  their  publications.  The  case  of  this 
kind,  which  caused  the  greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  was 
that  of  Professor  Goerres  in  the  year  1820.  He  demonstrated, 
in  a  political  pamphlet,  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  liad 
not  fulfilled  its  promise  of  giving  a  constitution,  and  of  making 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  For 
this  assertion,  he  was  ordered  to  be  arrested  ;  he  escaped, 
however,  and  fled  to  France.  From  thence  he  transmitted  an 
offer  and  request  to  be  tried  before  competent  judges,  but  this 
was  flatly  rejected. 

The  Universities  were  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  Com- 
missaries of  the  Police,  and  divested  of  most  of  their  privi- 
leges. Thus,  the  scientific  institutions  of  Prussia,  which  had 
constituted  her  greatest  glory,  were  openly  disgraced.  Those 
commissaries,  richly  paicl,  hardened  in  ignorance,  and  impell- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  persecution  which  actuated  their  masters, 
scrutinized  alike  the  lectures  and  the  lives  of  the  professors. 
Every  deviation  from  the  doctrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  every 
:illusion  to  the  disasters  of  the  time,  involved  the  penalty  of 
immediate  expulsion ;  a  letter  of  Professor  de  Wette  subjected 
liim  to  that  penalty.  Private  lists  were  kept,  in  which  the  po- 
litical opinions  of  the  professors  at  all  the  Universities  and 
Gymnasia  w^ere  entered.  The  method  and  the  objects  of  in- 
struction were  alike  regulated,  on  a  particular  political  plan, 
conformably  to  the  designs  of  the  ruling  flection.  How  utterly 
were  the  nurseries  of  science,  and  its  cultivators,  degraded 
li'om  the  eminent  situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  by  the  ministry  of  Von  Stein  !  Sunk 
from  their  natural  elevation  above  the  transient  views  of  change- 
able politics,  they  were  enthralled  to  the  servile  doctrines  of 
absolute  sovereignty,  and  exposed  at  every  moment  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  police.  In  this  thraldom  the  torch  of  trudi  fell 
from  the  Iiands  that  held  it,  at  the  time  when  its  light  was  most 
wanted ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  subdued,  and  venal  flatterers 
alone  wi'ote  on  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society ;  while  truth 
was  reduced  to  tl)e  sad  alternative  of  silence  or  martyrdom. 

The  external  administration,  also,  which  had  been  free  and 
open  under  the  ministry  of  Von  Stein,  now  assumed  that  sinis- 
ter  character  of  mystery  and   dibtrust  whicit   always   marks   a 
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despotical  government.  An  extensive  secret  police  was  or.o;a- 
nized  ;  spies  were  hired  l)y  tlie  month  to  communicate  reports ; 
the  inviolability  of  the  post-office  was  no  longer  respected;  the 
local  authorities  vv'ere  incessantly  receiving  secret  orders  and 
commissions;  and  the  police, — in  all  times  and  places  danger- 
ously arranged  in  the  states  of  the  Continent, — now  seemed,  in 
Prussia,  to  have  engrossed  the  whole  administration  and  juris- 
diction. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  truly  useful  measure  for  promoting  in- 
ternal prosperity  has  been  effected  during  this  period  ?  we  have 
scarcely  any  reply. to  make.  A  new  liturgy,  to  be  sure,  has 
been  introduced,  v/hich  has  occasioned  interminable  quarrels, 
and  almost  a  schism,  among  the  clerical  orders ;  the  form  ot" 
administration  has  been  modelled  and  re-modelled,  to  no  bene-' 
ficial  purpose ;  a  new  system  of  taxation  has  been  organized,' 
which  proves  extremely  burthensome,  but  which  finds  its  ex- 
cuse in  the  ruinous  state  of  the  finances.  The  line  of  custom- 
houses, however,  which  now  surrounds  the  Prussian  States  has 
not  even  this  apology — any  more  than  the  high  tariff  of  duties, 
which  almost  totally  excludes  commerce  of  every  kind  with  the 
other  German  States.  Those  States,  always  disposed  to  retali- 
ate, and  not  averse  to  such  a  financial  speculation,  have  suc- 
cessively imitated  this  exclusive  system ;  and  thus  the  great 
Germanic  nation  now  exhibits  to  foreigners  the  ridiculous 
picture  of  a  number  of  friendly  states,  each  barricadoed  like  a 
fortress  by  its  own  government,  though  the  productive  classes 
in  all  of  them  cannot  exist  without  a  perfectly  free,  mutual 
intercourse.  The  inevitable  consequeaces  of  this  system  have 
at  last  become  abundantly  manifest ;  trade  has  been  reduc- 
ed to  the  brink  of  ruin ;  corn  has  sunk  to  one-third  of  its  for- 
mer value;  and  landed  property  still  lower.  The  agricvd- 
tural  classes,  weighed  down  by  taxes,  a^'e  every  where  deeply 
depressed,  in  many  places  languishing  in  utter  wretchedness; 
and  the  wish  of  emigrating  to  America  has  never  been  so  general 
among  them  as  at  present.  Most  of  the  governments  are  aware, 
though  too  late,  of  the  destructive  efl^cts  of  their  system.  After 
fruitless  conferences  on  the  subject  at  Darmstadt,  which  were 
frustrated  by  Austria,  the  governments  of  Nassau,  Darmstadt, 
Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  are  now  again  consulting  at 
Stuttgard  and  Mentz,  for  the  relief  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.    Prussia  alone  persists  in  this  destructive  system. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  has  been  done  during  this  period  for  aug- 
menting the  external  force  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  other  states, 
and  for  enhancing  her  influence  in  the  political  system?  we 
must  answer — Nothing,     Drawn  into  the  dark  path  of  the  Holy 
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Alliance,  she  has  not  even  participated  in  thfi  profit  derired  by 
Russia  and  Austria  from  that  perfidious  and  tyrannical  system. 
Russia  has  extended  her  influence  on  the  Continent ;  Austria 
has  subjected  Italy  and  Germany  to  her  sway ;  but  Prussia, 
while  outflanked  by  both  those  powers,  has  been  contented  with 
the  disgusting  office  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  persecution  of  li- 
beral ideas,  in  the  oppression  of  science  and  literature,  and  in 
the  execution  of  the  despotic  measures  planned  by  her  supe- 
riors. And  what  has  she  gained  ?  Russia  rules  over  hordes 
of  barbarians ;  Austria  over  a  mass  of  people  studiously  kept 
for  centuries  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance.  Neither  of  those 
despotisms,  therefore,  inflicts  any  vital  injury  on  itself  by  its 
despotic  measures.  But  the  political  strength  of  Prussia  ne- 
cessarily rests  on  the  affection  and  respecc  of  an  enlightened 
people ;  and  of  that  support  she  has  deprived  herself.  And 
yet,  with  an  incredible  infatuation,  she  continues  to  perform 
her  degrading  part.  In  the  year  1823,  new  and  aggravated 
inquisitions  were  organized.  Koejjenick^  an  old  castle  near  Ber- 
lin, was  transformed  into  a  state-prison,  to  which  numbers  of 
persecuted  persons  were  conducted  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  subserviency  she  cheerfully  acquiesced  in 
the  new  proposals,  or  rather  orders,  issued  by  Austria  in  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  on  the  24th  August  1824.  The  object  of 
those  proposals  was  the  renewal  and  aggravation  of  the  decrees 
of  Carlsbad  in  1819.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  now  totally- 
abolished  ;  a  censorship  was  regulated  in  all  the  States,  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  Austria  ;  the  universities  were 
still  farther  degraded  ;  the  privileges  of  the  representative  as- 
semblies abolished,  and  new  inquisitions  ordained.  These,  like 
the  former  measures  of  terror,  were  abhorred  by  the  people, 
and  generally  by  the  Princes  of  Germany ;  but  those  Princes 
were  unable  to  resist  the  joint  influence  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
It  was  now  that  the  government  of  Prussia  assumed,  as  her 
favourite  vocation,  the  supreme  direction  of  the  persecutions 
throughout  Germany.  Lists  of  proscription  were  addressed  by 
her  to  the  different  governments,  accompanied  with  a  demand 
to  deliver  up  certain  individuals,  their  subjects,  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  Koepenick.  Several  persons  of  unblemished  respectability 
at  Darmstadt  were  accordingly  transported  to  that  prison.  Prus- 
sian emissaries  were  sent  to  the  southern  states  of  Germany  to 
manage  the  inquisitions,  and  were  particularly  active  at  Wir- 
temberg,  where  they  filled  the  fortress  of  Hohenasperg  with 
their  victims.  This  mania  of  persecution  was  carried  so  far  as 
even  to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  literary  travellers ;  a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  came  to  light  in  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Coussin. 
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Though  these  persecutions,  like  those  of  IS  19,  proceeded 
in  general  from  the  same  principle,  that  of  destroying  the 
liberal  system,  yet  these  expedients  of  tyranny  seem  at  last  to 
have  produced  their  natural  reaction.  While  numerous  in- 
dividuals have  been  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  the  denun- 
ciations of  wretches  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  and  while  the  go- 
vernment is  obliged  to  release  those  who  defy  the  depositions  of 
these  hirelings,  with  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  of  their 
innocence  (as  was  the  case  with  Mr  Coussin),  there  have  been 
momentous  indications  among  the  military,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Commandant  of  Erfurt  and  some  other  officers  have 
been  shot.  It  would,  indeed,  be  amazing  if  this  system  could 
be  carried  on,  without  encountering  an  increased  resistance  a- 
mong  the  many  distinguished  men  who  had  imbibed  a  higher 
conception  of  the  destiny  of  their  country  from  the  ministry  of 
Stein. 

It  was  at  this  inauspicious  period,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  chamber,  promised  in  1813,  was  at  last  carried  into 
execution.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  notions  of  Von. 
Stein  on  this  subject.  The  notions  of  the  German  people 
were  the  same  ;  and  the  representative  systems  formed  in 
Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Darmstadt,  Weimar,  Baden,  &c.  had 
been  modelled  in  some  degree  upon  this  idea.  But  it  was  the 
intention  of  Austria  to  reduce  these  bodies  to  the  character 
of  those  in  her  own  states,  [Laiidstae7ide) :  and  as  early  a» 
1819,  these  German  representative  systems  were  generally 
detached  from  all  that  could  give  them  use  or  energy;  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  being  extinguished,  the  liberal  journals  anni- 
hilated, liberal  ideas  persecuted,  and  liberal  men  imprisoned. 
One  of  the  Austrian  decrees  of  August  1824-  formally  demands, 
that  the  publicity  and  freedom  of  discussion  in  these  German 
assemblies  should  be  abolished,  and  the  institutions  themselves 
assimilated  to  the  Austrian  Landstaende.  It  was  to  be  sup- 
posed, that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Prussian  Government, 
which  had  so  implicitly  conformed  to  the  wishes  of  Austria, 
would  also  take  from  that  country  the  model  of  this  institution; 
and  so  in  substance  it  has.  Provincial  states  are  established  in 
every  province,  and  from  these  a  central  body  is  selected  at 
Berlin.  The  composition  of  this  representative  system,  its  at- 
tributes, its  destiny, — all  possess  the  character,  not  of  a  nation- 
al institution,  but  of  a  delusion,  in  a  despotic  government.  These 
assemblies  mcst  obsequiously  deliver  their  respectful  opinion  on 
whatever  is  proposed  to  them,  and  that  is  all:  they  have  no 
shadow  of  a  true  legislative  function. 

We  have  no  longer  leisure  to  go  into  any  of  the  details  of 
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tliis  mockery  of  a  free  constitution — though  the  subject  is  ^jvery 
day  acquiring  a  more  genera!  interest.  The  art  of  organizing 
Representative  assemblies  without  any  particle  of  Political  power, 
and  of  converting  the  forms  of  Legislative  deliberation  into  en- 
gines for  the  suppression  of  free  inquiry,  is  every  hour  becom- 
ing of  more  importance  to  the  European  tyrannies  : — And  there 
are  three  especial  observances,  by  the  combination  of  which,  this 
great  problem  may  be  satisfactorily  solved  \—jirst,  to  limit  the 
elective  franchise  to  such  classes  or  descriptions  of  persons  as 
are  most  likely  to  be  subservient  to  the  possessors  of  power  ; 
second,  to  make  the  persons  first  elected  representatives  only 
for  small  local  districts,  and  to  have  the  general  or  national  re- 
presentation appointed,  neither  by  the  body  of  electors,  nor  Jrom. 
their  number,  but  out  of  the  members  of  the  provincial  or  pri- 
mary assemblies,  and  by  the  vote  of  their  majorities; — and,  third- 
ly, to  make  all  safe,  by  not  intrusting  even  to  this  double  dis- 
tilled body  any  real  legislative  power;  but,  by  taking  from  it 
the  right  of  withholding  supplies,  to  reduce  its  functions,  even  in 
appearance,  to  the  right  of  giving  advice,  and  in  reality  to  that 
of  giving  form  and  publicity  to  the  will  of  the  executive.  All 
these  conditions,  we  understand,  are  happily  fulfilled  in  the  new 
representative  legislature  of — Prussia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
organized  entirely  with  the  approbation  of  the  Austrian  Cabi- 
net, and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  adopted  as  the  model  for  all 
those  countries  who  may  be  adjudged  by  the  Holy  Alliance  to 
be  mature  for  liberal  institutions. 

But  the  times  for  deception  are  past.  Scarcely  a  man  in 
Prussia  will  be  imposed  upon  by  this  shadow  of  representation, 
especially  when  he  sees  that  it  has  been  established  by  those 
who  have  openly  espoused  the  principles  of  legitimate  despotism, 
and  led  the  way  in  the  persecution  of  science,  literature,  and 
every  sort  of  free  discussion,  and  are  every  hour  endeavouringv 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  abrogate  or  paralyze  all  that  in  the  time 
of  Von  Stein,  had  been  done  tor  justice  or  freedom.  In  fact, 
every  one  of  his  liberal  institutloiis  is  now  in  a  state  of  retrogra- 
dation  and  discredit :  The  municipal  system,  for  instance,  has 
been  modified  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  lost  its  essential  cha- 
racteristic, that  of  free  management,  and  has  been  reduced  to 
an  absolute  dependence  on  the  government.  The  important  de- 
cree, which  admitted  commoners  to  the  rank  of  officers  in  the 
army,  though  it  still  exists  nominally,  is  repealed  in  fact.  During 
the  war  in  1813-15,  the  numerous  corps  of  volunteers  were  so 
distributed,  that  a  portion  of  them  was  allotted  to  every  regiment. 
They  had  the  honour  to  be  foremost  in  d;uiger  ;  and  they  were 
assured  that  the  officers  of  the  regiment  ?hou!d  be  successively 
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chosen  from  among  them.  Thus,  a  great  number  of  those  volun- 
teers, mostly  commoners,  attained  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  regi- 
ments, particularly  in  the  Guards.  But  after  the  year  1 8 1 8,  a  com- 
moner (plebeian)  rarely  became  an  officer:  And  in  1819,  all 
plebeian  officers  were  elimi7iated  or  dismissed  from  the  first  re- 
giment of  Foot  Guards ;  and  this  process  of  elimination  is  now 
going  on  throughout  the  army. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  Prussia.  But  it  cannot  be  a  per- 
manent state :  and  the  time  will  certainly  come  when  that  power 
will  repent  that  she  ever  sided  with  Barbarism,  Ohscurancy^ 
and  Despotism,  and  by  participating  in  Austrian  perfidy,  for- 
feited that  confidence  by  which  she  had  been  so  honourably 
distinguished,  and  incurred  a  share  of  that  hatred  which  is  felt 
for  Austria,  by  all  enlightened  nations. 


Art.  X. — An  Authentic  He-port  of  the  Debate  in  the  House  of 
CommoJis,  June  23t/,  1825,  on  Mr  Buxton^ s  Motioji  relative 
to  the  Demolition  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  and  Mission  House 
in  Barbadoes,  and  the  Expulsio7i  of  Mr  Shrewsbury,  a  Wesley- 
oji  Missionary,  from  that  Island.  Svo.  pp.119.  Hatchard, 
London,  1825. 

rjlHis  publication  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  those  ac- 
-■-  curate  and  copious  reports  of  Debates  on  West  Indian  af- 
fairs, which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  printed  by  the  benevo- 
lent and  enlightened  men  who  devote  themselves  to  bettering  the 
condition  of  our  fellow-subjects,  the  Negroes  in  the  colonies. 

The  outrage  committed  at  Barbadoes  had  been  incidentally 
mentioned  in  the  memorable  debate  upon  Mr  Smith's  case; 
and  we  had  ourselves  commented  upon  its  extraordinary  aspect, 
in  our  article  upon  that  very  interesting  question.  But  so  fla- 
grant a  case  required  to  be  separately  handled.  The  sense  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  mother  country  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
guilty,  and  no  less  upon  the  impotence  of  the  laws,  and  the 
impunity  of  the  worst  crimes  in  those  parts,  required  to  be 
loudly  expressed;  the  inferences  from  such  daring  and  unpu- 
nished violations  of  all  law,  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  reforms 
in  the  West  Indies,  without  a  direct  interference  of  the  Bri- 
tish Legislature,  were  to  be  drawn;  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  question  should  be  solemnly  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  could  not  possibly  have  been  intrust- 
ed to  abler  or  more  steady  and  honest  hands  than  to  Mr  Bux- 
ton's;  distinguished,  as  he  had  often  shown  himself  to  be,  by  a 
VOL.  XLII.  NO.  84.  H  h 
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thorough  acquaintance  with  colonial  subjects,  n  manly  and  im- 
pressive eloquence  upon  whatever  topic  he  handles,  and  a 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  firmness  of  principle,  which  are  calcu- 
lated alike  to  command  our  sympathy,  and  to  gain  our  entire 
confidence.  The  very  admirable  speech  which  occupies  the 
principal  part  of  the  Report  before  us,  amply  justifies  the  selec- 
tion made  of  him  for  this  important  service. 

We  mean  now  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  distinct,  though 
somewhat  abridged  narrative  of  these  truly  extraordinary  trans- 
actions ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  stating  the  result  of  the 
debate  upon  them,  both  as  it  regards  the  Barbadoes  case  itself, 
and  as  it  bears  upon  the  general  state  of  the  Slavery  Question, 
now  become  of  far  more  pressing  interest  than  ever. 

Mr  Shrewsbury  was  for  some  time  a  Methodist  minister  in 
England.  He  was  sent,  in  IS  16,  as  a  missionary  to  Tortola; 
in  1818,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Grenada;  and,  in  1820,  to 
Barbadoes.     '  Flis  conduct  was  such  as  entitled  him  to  the  re- 

*  spect  of  the  community. '  Of  this  let  the  testimonies  of  men 
not  very  prone  to  praise  the  demeanour  of  Methodist  teachers, 
viz.  Governors  and  Planters,  speak.  *  I  am  desired  to  convey 
'  to  you  his  Excellency's  approbation  of  your  general  conduct, 

*  and  particularly  the  mild   and  temperate  manner  which  has 

*  marked  the  exercise  of  your  religious  duties.'  '  Mr  Shrewsbury 

*  is  a  superior  man,  who  would  do  honour  to  any  church  or  so- 

*  ciety  of  Christians. ' — '  1  can  with  truth  testify,  I  never  knew 

*  a  more  pious  or  better  man.     Possessed  of  natural  cheeiiul- 

*  ness  of  temper,  and  without  any  thing  of  austerity  or  morose- 

*  ness  in  his  manners,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  profession 

*  with  zeal  and  assiduity,  and  acquired  the  good-will  and  esteem 

*  of  the  whole  community.' — '  lam  convinced  he  was  eminent- 
'  ly  useful  as  a  Christian  minister,  both  amongst  the  free  peo- 

*  pie  and  the  slaves. ' 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Governors,  Presidents,  and  chief 
Planters  of  the  islands  in  vvhich  he  served.  His  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters have  heard,  no  doubt,  from  the  West  Indies,  every 
thing  which  could  be  alleged  agninst  him;  and  the  result  of 
these  communications  is,  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  colonies  declared,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,   '  that  he  did 

*  not  mean,  for  one  moment,  to  raise  any  argument  against  the 

*  respectability  of  Mr  Shrewsbury;   the  testimonials  to  which 

*  the  honourable  member  (Mr  Buxton)  has  referred,  came  from 
'  persons  of  high  character,  and  were,  on  that  account,  entitled 

*  to  every  consideration,  and  all  possible  weight; '  and  Mr  Can- 
ning, in  the  same  debate,  says,  '  In  the  conduct  of  Mr  Shrews- 

*  bury,   1  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  there  did  not  appear  the 

*  slightest  ground  of  blame  or  suspicion. ' 
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Grounds  of  blame  and  suspicion  then  there  were  none — but 
of  groundless  blame  and  suspicion  there  was  abundance.  First, 
he  was  charged  with  being  a  correspondent  of  the  African  In- 
stitution,— that  is,  with  the  grave  offence  of  holding  some  kind 
of  intercourse  with  a  Society  which  has  numbered  among  its  most 
active  members  almost  every  man  distinguished  for  his  virtues  or 
his  talents  in  our  days.  Of  this  crime,  however,  such  as  it  is, 
he  happens  riot  to  have  been  guilty.  This  is  Mr  Buxton's  de- 
fence for  him  : — '  I  know  he  was  subsequently  accused  of  being 

*  an  agent  of  "  the  villanous  African    Society, "  and  particu- 

*  hirly  of  corresponding  with  me;  and  I  understand  that  per- 

*  sons  in  the  West  Indies,  who  ought,  from  their  station,  to  be 

*  respectable,  have  asserted,  that  they  have  seen  letters  from  him 

*  to  me,  and  from  me  to  him.     My  answer  is,  /  never  received 

*  a  letter  from,  or  'wrote  a  letter  to,  him  in  my  life.     I  did  not 

*  know  that  such  a  man  existed  in  the  world,  until  I  happened 
'  to  take  up  a  newspaper,  and  there  read,  with  some  astonish- 

*  ment,  that  he  was  going  to  be  hanged  for  corresponding  with 
*me!' 

The  next  charge  was,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Barbadoes,  he 
sent  to  the  Society  which  employed  him,  a  Report  of  the  state 
of  the  congregation  to  which  he  was  attached.     *  It  cannot  be 

*  denied  (said  Mr  Canning  in  the  debate),  that  Mr  Shrewsbury 

*  was  at  liberty  to  write  that  letter.  To  him,  therefore,  no  blame 

*  whatever  attached  on  account  of  its  contents. ' 

We  shall  now  see  what  treatment  this  minister  of  religion, 
confessedly  unexceptionable  in  conduct  as  in  character,  has  re- 
ceived in  Barbadoes ;  and  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  correctness  of  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Colonial  Under  Secretary. 

On  Sunday,  October  5th,  1823,  riot  the  first  took  place.  A 
large  concourse  of  persons  assembled  round  the  chapel,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  disturbing  the  congregation.  They  came 
provided  with  a  number  of  thin  bottles,  filled  with  oil,  assafoeti- 
da  and  aquafortis,  prepared,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  think, 
at  the  shop  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  is  a  chemist  and 
druggist.  These  botdes  were  suddenly  discharged  into  the 
midst  of  a  congregation  of  some  hundreds  of  females.  One  of 
them  was  aimed  at  Mr  Shrewsbury's  head,  and  nari'owly  missed 
its  mark,  but  wounded  another  man.  A  second  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder;  and  one  of  the  bottles  discharging  its  contents 
on  the  bosom  of  a  Mulatto  female,  burnt  her  severely.  A  law- 
yer, Mr  Newsome,  chose  his  decorous  station  at  the  railing  of 
the  communion  table,  and  cheered  and  encouraged  the  rioters. 
Two  sons  of  the  masistrate  and  chemist  were  also  conspicuous- 
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ly  active.  Upon  this  discharge  the  utmost  confusion  arose. 
The  females  were  greatly  alarmed ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  one- 
third  of  tlie  congregation  ran  away. 

The  next  day  Mr  Shrewsbury  offered  a  reward  of  thirty 
pounds  for  the  detection  of  any  of  the  rioters :  But  no  one  came 
forward  to  give  evidence,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  interrup- 
tion met  with  general  approbation.  Passing  by  the  shop  of  a 
considerable  merchant,  where  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  col- 
lected, he  was  assailed  by  such  remarks  as  these.     '  Serve  the 

*  fellow  right. '     '  They  ought  to  have  gone  and  pulled  the 

*  fellow  from  thcpulpil.'  And  a  magistrate,  who  was  also  a 
senior  member  of  the  Council,  told  a  person  of  credit,  that  *  if 

*  a  sufficient  number  would  join  him,  he  would  go  and  pull 

*  down  the  chapel  at  noon-day. '  The  name  of  this  magistrate 
is  Mr  Staynes. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  and  Friday  he  experienced 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind  of  disturbance,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  On  Sunday,  October  the  12th,  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing for  service,  one  of  his  congregation  came  to  him  privately 
and  stated,  that  something  desperate  was  intended  that  day. 
He,  however,  determined  to  proceed.  He  went  down  to  the 
chapel,  and  he  thus  states  what  he  saw.  '  As  I  came  down 
from  my  dwellinghouse,  and  entered  the  side-door  of  the 
chapel,  the  sight  was  really  intimidating.  Without  the  cha- 
pel, and  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  there  was 
an  immense  concourse  of  people,  some  breathing  out  threat- 
enings  and  slaughter,  and  others  merely  lookers  on.  Within 
the  chapel,  besides  a  full  congregation  of  my  regular  and 
serious  hearers,  there  were  planted  all  around  the  pulpit,  and 
by  the  pulpit  stairs,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the  gentlemen- 
mob,  apparently  ready  for  any  mischief,  when  those  without 
should  make  a  beginning.  Just  as  we  arose  from  prayer,  two 
men,  xvearing  masks,  having  swords  and  j^istols,  came  gallop- 
ing down  the  street ;  and  presenting  their  pistols  opposite  the 
door,  tlierjjircd ;  but  only  one  pistol  went  off,  and  that  dis- 
charged its  contents,  not  within  the  door  amongst  the  con- 
gregation, but  without,  beside  the  window,  so  that  the  men 
planted  round  the  pulpit  were  completely  disappointed ;  for 
it  seems  the  design  was  to  have  fired  crackers  amongst  the 
females  to  set  their  clothes  on  fire,  when  advantage  would 
have  been  taken  of  the  confusion,  to  have  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance on  me. ' 
Two  officers  happened  to  be  at  the  chapel  this  evening. 
Their  servants,  who  were  holding  their  horses,  attacked  the 
masked  rioters,  and  put  them  to  flight.     The  awning  of  the 
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window  burst  into  flames.  The  cry  of  fire  was  raised.  The 
mob  of  gentlemen  again  prepared  for  action,  but  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  the  presence  of  mind  exhibited  by  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  who  ran  in  and  said,  '  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  is 

*  only  a  cracker. ' 

The  next  day  Mr  Moore,  a  magistrate,  summoned  Mr 
Shrewsbury  before  him,  to  answer  for  tlie  offence  of  not  having 
enrolled  himself  in  the  militia,  a  duty  from  which,  as  a  licensed 
minister  of  religion,  he  is  exempted  by  the  Toleration  Act. 
But  what  would  the  toleration  act,  or  all  the  acts  or  the  statutes 
at  large  have  availed  him  ?  If  he  had  ventured  himself  at  that 
time  in  a  public  court,  he  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  mob,  and  they  would  liave  torn  him  in  pieces. 

On  Wednesday  the  15th,  as  he  was  going  to  perform  the  usual 
service,  he  found  so  large  a  concourse  of  persons  assembled, 
and  holding  language  so  alarming,  that  he  was  glad  to  escape 
to  the  house  of  a  relation.  An  hour  afterwards,  a  party  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  had  not  heard  of  his  escape,  galloped  down  from 
the  race  ground ;  but  finding  the  chapel  closed,  they  contented 
themselves  with  exclaiming,  *  The  coward  has  fled  !  the  coward 
has  run  away  ! ' 

We  next  have  an  interview  between  the  Governor  and  Mr 
Shrewsbury,  in  which  the  former  declares  his  inclination,  but 
confesses  his  inability,  to  aflord  any  protection.  He,  it  seems, 
was  almost  as  unpopular  as  Shrewsbury  himself.  He  had  taken 
rather  too  much  notice  of  the  murder  of  two  slaves  by  their 
masters,  and  had  not  offered  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderers  of  a  White  man,  who  had  in  fact  died  of  drinking 
rum.  This  seemed  unaccountable,  particularly  to  the  Bar- 
badians, who  retained  some  memory  of  those  better  times, 
when  it  was  declared  that  a  Black  man  raising  his  hand  against 
aW^hiteman  in  self-defence  was  to  be  hanged,  and  a  White 
man  murdering  a  Black  was  to  be  punished  with  a  fine  of  11/.  •is. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  the  Governor  certainly 
was  not  in  favour;  and  in  consequence  he  could  only  recom- 
mend Mr  Shrewsbury  to  apply  to  the  Magistrates.  The 
answer   of  the  Missionary   was  sufficiently  remarkable.     '  To 

*  which  of  them  shall  I  apply  ?     To  Mr  Staynes,  who  said  he 

*  could  lead  the  way,  and  pull  down  the  chapel  at  noon- day  ?  To 

*  Mr  Moore,  who  summoned  me  before  the  Court,  when  to  ap- 

*  pear  was  to  perish  ?  To  the  Magistrate  at  whose  shop  the 
'  bottles  were  prepared  ?  To  Mr  Newsome,  or  to  Mr  Walton, 
'  junior? — to  address  myself  to  these  is  to  address  myself  to  the 
'  bitterest  of  my  enemies.'  The  quarter  in  which  he  sought 
advice  was  remarkable,— he  went  to  a  most  respectable  clergy- 
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man  of  the  established  church,  who  advised  him  to  apply  to  the 
Council  at  its  next  meeting,  and  in  the  interim  to  close  his 
chapel.  This  advice  he  took  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday, 
Mr  Shrewsbury,  and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  he  could 
collect,  attended  the  established  church. 

Had  matters  stopped  here,  it  would  have  furnished  the  most 
perfect  sample  of  intolerance,  save  the  sister  case  in  Demerara, 
which  has  been  exhibited  for  many  a  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.     A  riot,  Sunday,  October  the  5th.     A  distur- 
bance,   Wednesday  the  8th.     A  storm    within    and    without, 
Friday  the  10th.    A  very  serious  riot,  Sunday  the  12th.    A  pub- 
lic and  most  alarming  commotion,   Wednesday  the  15th  ;    and 
by  Sunday  the  19th,  the  chapel  closed,  the  preacher  fled,  his 
congregation  dispersed,   or  collected   within  the  walls  of  the 
church.     No  interference  on  the  part  of  the  military,  no  pro- 
tection from  the  Magistrates,  no  succour  from  the  Governor, 
no  symptom  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  law  in  Barbadoes  ! 
Had  it  stopped  there,   it  would  have  deserved  indeed  the  name 
only  of  a  riot — but  a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit;  and  considering 
Inhere  it  was,  in  the  heart  of  a  Negro  population — xvheti  it  was, 
at  the  moment  that  the  minds  of  the  Negros  were  agitated  by 
rumours  of  conceded  liberty,  a  riot  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
But,  subsequent  events  cast  all  these   trangressions   into  the 
shade.     The  disorder  assumed  a  new  form,  and  exhibited  a  con- 
tempt of  law,  a  defiance  of  authority,  which  changes  the  name  and 
the  character  of  the  transaction.     On  P'riday  the  17th,  a  secret 
committee  had  met  and  issued  a  circular,  which,  for  distinction's 
sake,  shall  be  called  Frodamation  the  First.     It  states,   that  the 
Gentry  and  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  had  determined  to  meet 
on   the  following  Sunday,  for  the  ptirpose  of  pulling  dotai  the 
Methodist  Chapel ;  and  it  invites  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  appear  in  his  place,  properly  provided.     The  pro- 
clamation had  its  effect.     They  met.     They  met  in  great  num- 
bers ;  and  it  is  material  to  observe,  that  they  were  directed  to 
meet,  and  they  did  meet,   '  armed  to  resist  the  military. '     They 
broke  open  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chapel,  destroyed  the 
benches,  pews,  and  pulpit,  and  tore  and  trod  underfoot,  a  large 
collection  of  bibles  and  tracts,   intended  for  the  use  of  the  Ne- 
groes and  the  school.     They  then  stormed  the  dwelling-house 
of  Mr  Shrewsbury,  destroyed  every  article  of  furniture,  chopped 
in  pieces  the  tables  and  the  chairs,   unroofed  the  house,  and, 
making  a  flag  of  his  linen,  which  they  had  collected,  waived  it 
in  the  air  three  times,  and  gave  three  cheers.  It  being  now  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  and  they  having  been  occupied  laboriously  for 
five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven  o'clock  the  next  evening. 
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At  that  time  they  met  according  to  appointment, — in  the  same 
number,  with  the  same  spirit,  with  the  same  discipUne,  and 
completed  the  demohtion  of  the  chapel. 

The  victory  thus  attained,  was  joyfully  anounced  to  the  pub- 
lic in  various  ways.  The  editor  of  a  colonial  newspaper  thus 
heads  his  remarks  on  the  occasion.     *  High-handed  work.     The 

*  Methodist  chapel  in   Bridgetown  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 

*  Temple  of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left  on  another. ' 
Tlie  insurgents  then  print  and  issue  their  ^  Second  Mr oela- 

*  mation^  of  which  the  following  is  a  close  copy. 

*  Great  and   signal  triumph   over  Methodism,   and   total  de- 

*  struction  of  the  Chapel !  I  ! 

*  Bridgetown,  Tuesday,  October  2\st,  1823. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully  informed, 
«  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unmerited   and  unprovoked  at- 

*  tacks  which  have  been  repeatedly  made  upon  the  community 
'  by  the  Methodist  Missionaries  (otherwise  known  as  agents  to 

*  the  viilanous    Africari  Society),  a  party  of  respectable    Gen-- 

*  tlemen  formed  the  resolution  of  closing  ihe  Methodist  concern 

*  altogether.     With  this  view,  they  commenced  their  labours 

*  on  Sunday  evening  ;  and  they  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 

*  announcing,  that  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night  they  ejfected  the 

*  total  destruction  of  the  chapel.     To  this  information  they  have 

*  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday  after- 

*  noon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St  Vincent,  thereby  avoiding  that 
'  expression  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him  personally,  which 

*  he  had  so  richly  deserved.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  as  this  in- 

*  formation  wi4l  be  circulated  throughout  the  different  islands 
'  and  colonies,  all  persons  who  consider  themselves  true  lovers 

*  of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  Barbadians, 
«  in  putting  an  end  to  Methodismand  Methodist  chapels  through- 

*  out  the  West  Indies. ' 

The  next  day  the  Governor  offers  a  reward  for  the  detection 
of  the  rioters,  which  calls  forth  '  Frockmalion  the  Third.'  It 
runs  thus : — 

*  Bridgetoim,  Barbadoes,  October  23d,  1&2S. 

*  Whereas  a  proclamation  having  appeared,  $:c.  Public 
«  notice  is  hereby  given   to  such  person  or  persons  who  may 

*  feel  inclined,    either  from    pecuniary  temptation   or  vindic- 

*  tive  feeling,    that,  should   they    attempt    to   come  forward  to 

*  injure,     in    any    shape,    any    individual,    they     shall    receive 

*  that  punisJniieiit  which  their  crime  will  justly  deserve. ' — 
«•  They  art  to  understand,  that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict, 
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and  that  the  reward  oifered  will  only  be  given  upon  convic- 
tion, isohich  cannot  be  effected  whilst  the  people  arc  firm  to 
themselves.  And  whereas  it  may  appear  to  those  persons  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 
said  proclamation,  that  the  demolition  of  the  Chapel  was  ef- 
fected by  the  rabble  of  this  community,  in  order  to  create  a- 
narchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ;  it  is  considered' 
an  imperative  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state,  ^rs/Zy, 
that  the  majority  of  persons  assembled,  were  of  the  frst 
■respectability,  and  were  supported  by  the  concurrence  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  community ;  secondly,  that  their  motives 
were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely,  to  eradicate  from  this  soil 
the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spreading  its  baneful  in- 
fluence over  a  certain  class,  and  which  ultimately  would  have 
injured  both  Church  and  State.  With  this  view  the  Chapel 
was  demolished,  and  the  villanous  preacher,  who  headed  it, 
and  belied  us,  was  compelled  by  a  speedy  flight  to  remove 
himself  from  the  island.  With  a  fixed  determination,  there- 
fore, to  put  an  end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist 
preachers  are  'warned  not  to  approach  our  shores,  as,  if  they 
do,  it  will  be  at  their  own  peril. — God  save  the  King  and  the 
People   * 

Now,  we  request  our  readers'  attention  to  this  curious  docu- 
ment, bearing  in  mind  that  it  comes  from  a  body  who  were  in 
arms  to  resist  the  military.  The  first  paragraph  says,  '  Obey 
the  laws  if  you  dare ;  *  the  second  intimates,  that  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  rioters  would  be  as  useless  as  it  was  dangerous.  It 
says,  in  effect,  *  We  the  rioters  are  also  the  jurymen,  and  firm 
to  each  other. '  The  third  passage  is  still  more  remarkable. 
It  first  modestly  suggests  that  it  might  possibly  appear  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  the  demolition  of  the 
Chapel  was  effected  by  the  rabble,  in  order  to  create  riot,  and 
insubordination,  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  to 
subvert  good  order  ! '  No  doubt,  it  does  wear  this  appearance. 
Nothing  ever  looked  more  like  anarchy,  riot,  insubordination, 
the  subversion  of  good  order,  and  the  downfal  of  the  laws. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  entirely  an  error.  Motives  truly  patriotic 
and  loyal,  a  zeal  for  Church  and  State,  an  honourable  patriot- 
ism, which  nine-tenths  of  the  community  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate, prompted  GeJitlemen  of  the  first  respectability  to  execute 
this  notable  service  for  their  country  ! 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  has  not  put  quite  the 
same  favourable  construction  on  their  proceedings.  One  gen- 
tleman   connected  with  the  colonial  department  did    indeed 
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hint,  that  he  could  offer  an  apology  for  the  acts  of  the  rioters. 
He  ascribed  those  acts,  some  how  or  other,  to  an  intrinsic  re- 
spect for  religion  ;  and  his  speech  was  thus  alluded  to  by  Mr 
Brougham. 

'  According  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  they  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  feelings  into  the  course  they  had  pursued.  In  an  a- 
miable  excess  of  sensibility,  they  had  only  burnt  down  a  chapel, — 
only  made  a  great  riot, — only  levied  war  against  the  King,  and  com- 
mitted high  treason !  The  Honourable  Gentleman  certainly  allowed 
that  the  act  was  much  to  be  lamented  ;  and  he  also  lamented  the 
cause  of  the  act.  This  amiable  indiscretion,  it  seemed,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  wish  to  preserve  their  property,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
committed  it.  "  Just  as  if  a  man,  "  said  Mr  Brougham,  "  profess- 
ing merely  to  protect  his  own  purse,  should  indiscreetly,  but  through 
a  pardonable,  if  not  an  amiable  indiscretion,  take  mine. "  To  pro- 
tect their  own  property,  these  amiable  but  indiscreet  persons  went 
and  destroyed  a  meeting-house  belonging  to  others  : — and  then,  these 
offences,  committed  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  were  ab- 
solutely gloried  in  by  their  perpetrators,  and  called  the  triumph  of 
true  religion  !  They  ransacked,  pulled  down,  burnt,  destroyed,  de- 
molished the  property  of  others,  were  nearly  committing  murder, 
and  did  commit  treason — and  all  to  give  a  triumph  to  "  true  reli- 
gion. "  Excesses  had  often  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  liberty ;  but  never  before,  even  in  the  most  bar- 
barous times,  had  that  sacred  name  been  more  prostituted  than  iu 
Barbadoes. ' — {Debate,  p.  92.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Mr  Shrewsbury.  After 
escaping  his  pursuers,  by  hiding  himself  in  various  places,  he 
contrived  to  leave  the  Island  in  a  small  vessel,  taking  with  him 
his  wife,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  her  confinement.  She  was 
taken  ill  on  board  the  vessel,  and  was  delivered  shortly  after  her 
arrival  at  St  Vincent's.  The  first  work  to  which  Mr  Shrews- 
bury applied  himself  was  to  write  a  letter  to  his  congregation  in 
Barbadoes.  And  a  letter  more  truly  admirable  was  never  pen- 
ned by  a  Christian  minister.  Fie  touches  but  slightly  upon 
his  sudden  departure,  as  if  fearful  that  this  would  prove  an 
irritating  topic;  but  he  dwells  at  large  upon  the  obedience  and 
submission  due  from  slaves  to  their  masters. 

*  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
in  authority,  nor  revilingly  of  any  one  who  injures  you.  Whatever 
you  are  called  to  suffer,  I  beseech  you  to  take  it  patiently.  In  ge- 
neral, it  will  be  best  for  you  to  be  wholly  silent.  From  the  affection 
you  bear  towards  me,  you  will  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  refrain 
when  you  hear  me  spoken  against ;  but  your  wisest  plan  will  be  to 
hold  your  peace,  for  you  would  be  in  great  danger  of  speaking  with 
undue  warmth,  were  you  to  undertake  to  defend  my  charactcPc 
You  that  are  slaves  will,  I  hope,  be  exceedingly  careful  "  to  adorn 
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the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.  "  Let  no  slave  who 
is  a  Methodist  be  dishonest,  or  lazy,  or  impertinent,  either  in  speech 
or  behaviour ;  but  let  ever}' one  be  sober,  honest,  industrious,  and 
useful  to  his  owner,  even  as  we  have  taught  you,  both  in  public  and 
in  private,  from  day  to  day.  And  as  to  political  matters,  whether  ye 
be  bonder  free,  never  meddle  with  them  ;  but  mind  higher  and  better 
things,  the  things  relating  to  God  and  eternity.  Never  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  regular  clergy.  In  this  respect,  imitate  the  example  I 
&idt  you  while  I  dwelt  among  you. ' 

The  Governor  of  St  Vincent's  felt  considerably  embarrassed 
by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  under  such  strange  cii-cunistances, 
and  suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  his  clerical  duties  till 
he  could  learn  the  true  cause  of  hisflight  from  Barbadoes.  Thither 
accordintrly  another  missionary,  Mr  Rayner,  was  sent:  But  he  was 
not  permitted  to  land.  He  learnt,  accordinfr  to  the  narrative, 
at  one  time,  that  *  it  was  proposed  to  burn  the  vessel ;  at  ano- 

*  ther,  that  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the  shore,  to  drag 

*  him  from  the  vessel,  and  put  him  to  death.'  And  Mr  Wal- 
ton, junior,  then  a  magistrate — but  not  now  a  magistrate;  for 
he  has  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident — having  been  caught 
one  niglit  m  company  with  Mr  Newsome,  the  lawyer,  in  the 
act  of  breaking  the  windows  of  a  hearer  of  the  Methodists,  and, 
in  consequence,  ceased  to  be  a  magistrate — this  Mr  Walton 
came  on  board  the  vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second  edition  of 
the  proclamation.  He  warned  Mr  Rayner  to  be  gone  in  four 
and  tweiity  hours,  or  he  must  take  the  consequences :  And  so 
alarmed  was  the  captain,  that  he  removed  from  Carlisle  Bay, 
where  he  had  anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  fort.  The  officers 
of  the  vessel,  however,  waited  on  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able proprietors.  Some  they  found  so  terrified,  by  the  menaces 
against  Shrewsbury  and  his  supporters,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
give  any  written  testimonial.  Otiicrs,  more  daring,  under  a 
pledge  of  the  concealment  of  their  names,  ventured  to  declare, 
that  a  more  peaceful  and  disinterested,  and  prudent  minister 
of  religion,  they  had  never  seen. 

Their  documents  were  delivered  to  the  Governor,  Sir  C. 
Brisbane,  who  then  communicated  to  Mr  Shrewsbury  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  government.  The 
next  Barbadian  act  was  an  embassy.  The  '  Club  (if  Brothersy  * 
who  had  given  such  unexceptionable  proofs  of  their  attachment 
to  Church  and  State,  by  insulting  religion  and  committing  trea- 
son, sent  certain  chosen  deputies  to  admonish  the  true  lovers  of 
religion  in  the  neighbouring  islands  to  follow  their  laudable  ex- 
ample. This  band  of  agitators,  10  in  number,  landed  first  at 
Tobago,  but  were  commanded  to  (juit  the  Island  in  an  hour; 
and  next  at  Trinidad,  where-  the  Governor  ordered  thcni  oft' 
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in  five  minute?.  To  Grenada  they  went,  but  they  did  not  land 
there;  for  they  found  a  body  of  soldiers  on  the  shore  ready  to 
apprehend  them ;  and  these  gentlemen,  on  returning  from  their 
mission,  had  to  tell  the  astonished  Barbadians,  that  their  neigh- 
bours were  actually  so  far  behind  the  inhabitants  of  '  Little 
England^ '  and,  withal,  so  unaccountably  dull,  as  to  deem  re- 
sistance to  the  military  and  defiance  of  the  Governor,  as  not 
being  the  perfection  of  loyalty  ;  nor  the  destruction  of  a  chapel, 
and  the  persecution  of  an  innocent  family,  the  height  of  true 
piety.  But,  if  they  were  unable  to  extend  their  alliances  abroad 
as  they  could  have  wished,  at  home  they  were  absolutely  trium- 
phant. No  Methodist  was  allowed  to  preach,  no  missionary 
was  permitted  to  land,  and  no  man  xvas  brought  to  account  for 
past  outrages. 

But  nothing  shows  so  demonstratively  the  inveteracy  of  the 
passions  predominant  in  this  slave  island,  as  the  fact,  that  their 
fury — with  nothing  to  feed  on — survived  a  whole  year  of  tran- 
quillity. The  destruction  of  this  chapel  took  place  on  the  19th 
of  October  J  823.  It  was  determined  to  celebrate  the  19th  of 
October  1821'  by  a  similar  outrage;  and  an  old  woman,  who 
was  guilty  of  nothing  but  an  anxiety  to  instruct  the  negroes, 
was  selected  as  the  victim.  We  state  this  almost  incredible  in- 
stance of  relentless  ferocity,  on  the  authority  of  the  Governor's 
despatch,  dated  December  2d  1824-,  which  runs  thus  : — '  It  was 

*  intended,  and  pruclatmed  must  publicly ^   to  meet  in  honour  of 

*  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Methodist  chapel, 
'  and  to  pull  doivn  a  house  belonging  to  a  coloured  Methodist 

*  woman  !  '  By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  aware 
of  the  kind  of  spirit  which  rages  in  Barbadoes;  but  even  they 
will  be  startled  with  the  tenor  of  this  '  Fourth  Proclamation.  ' 
It  is  signed  '  Rock. '  We  remember  seeing  a  manifesto  of 
that  celebrated  personage  while  he  resided  in  Ireland,  addressed 
to  a  Scotch  farmer  who  had  hired  a  farm  in  a  southern  county 
— which  rung  thus — '  My  honey — plase  to  leave  the  farm  of 

*  Ballibrig  on  Tuesday  next — you  and  yours  at  2  o'c. — or  I 
'  will  murder  you — and  lash  you  into  the  bargain.    Sure  enough 

*  I  will,  my  darling,  '  Rock.  ' 
The  gallant  Captain  retains,  in  the  West  Indies,  all  his  soft 

and  loving  methods  of  persuasion.  His  proclamation  states, 
that  the  actors  in  the  former  scene  have  formed  themselves  into  a 

*  Committee  of  Public  Safety. '  and  have  taken  the  name  of  '  The 
Worthy. '  He  then  invites  The  Worthy  to  meet  in  *  love  and 
harmony, '  on  the  19th  of  October,  to  dine  together,  and  after 
dinner  to  proceed  to  pidl  doiion  a  house,  '  wliere  Methodism 
begins  again  to  rear  its  hideous  head. ' — '  Come  armed, '  it 
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continues,  *  that  in  case  any  of  the  pest  should  resist,  thej  may 
be  sent  to  sleep  with  their  forefathers  ! '  They  are  animated  to 
their  enterprise  by  the  memory  of  the  former  19th  of  October, 

*  a  day  more  dear  to  true  Barbadians  than  Trafalgar  to  Bri- 
tons I '  The  whole  concludes  with  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate 
Methodists  and  Methodism  from  the  island  by  fire  and  sioord. 

*  So  help  lis  our  God. '     {Signed)     '  Rock.  ' 

The  Peep-of-day  Boys — the  Moonlighters — the  Ribbonmen 
— the  Caravats — all  the  Worthies  of  Connaught,  famous  in 
their  day,  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  Their  annals  can 
furnish  nothing  so  sublime  as  this — so  magnificent  a  combina- 
tion of  love  and  massacre — arson  and  jollity. 

Our  readers  must  be  already  so  satiated  with  this  history  of 
bigotted  violence,  that  but  for  the  sake  of  putting  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  case,  we  should  not  mention,  that  in  April 
last  the  Missionary  Society  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Bar- 
badoes  to  rebuild  the  chapel.  This  they  did  with  the  express 
concurrence  of  Lord  Bathurst.  That  Nobleman,  it  is  evident, 
was  not  aware  of  the  excess  of  acrimony  which  prevailed  there. 
We  do  not  blame  him.  The  most  rooted  misanthrope  would 
have  blushed  to  charge  by  anticipation  such  continued  excesses 
on  any  body  of  reasonable  beings.  He  therefore  assures  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  that  they  may  with  perfect  security  return  to 
Barbadoes.  He  was,  however,  mistaken.  The  Barbadoes  pa- 
pers, which  arrived  the  day  before  the  debate,  declare,  that  not 
a  man  was  permitted  to  land  from  the  Government  vessel  which 
brought  them  ;  and  the  penalty  attached  to  the  transgression  of 
this  mob-law  was  death  I 

Upon  Lord  Bathurst  every  term  of  reproach  is  lavished. 
This  attempt  to  afford  protection  to  the  Methodists,  is  described 
as  *  the  most  unlooked  for,  uncalled  for,  absurd  and  dangerous 

*  measure  ever  contemplated  by  a  British  Minister. ' — '  The 
'  genius  of  Puritanism'  (it  is  added),  '  has  spread  in   malign 

*  influence  over  the  whole  Cabinet. '  This,  at  least,  is  new  to 
us.  We  have  not  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  '  that  Puritan, ' 
Lord  Eldon, — *  that  saint, '  Lord  Westmoreland, — '  that  se- 
cond Praise- God- Barebones, '  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

The  old  Mulatto  woman,  suspected,  like  her  less  sable  ac- 
complices in  the  Cabinet,  and,  perhaps,  with  better  reason,  of 
praying,  preaching,  and  teaching,  was  rescued  from  the  violence 
of  the  mob  by  the  Governor.  She  is,  however,  doomed  to  de- 
struction. *  The  House  of  Assembly '  (says  the  Barbadian 
newspapers  of  April  last)  *  have  ordered  a  irrosecution  to  be 
^  instituted  against  a  Mulatto  woman,  for  holding  meetings  of 
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*  this  description  ;  whilst  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  com- 

*  pliance  with  Earl  Bathurst's  instructions,  has  issued  a  second 

*  circular  to  the  Magistrates,  calling  upon  them  to  afford  every 

*  protection  in  their  power,   even  aided  by  the  military,  to  the 

*  Reverend  Vagahojids  above  alluded  to — which  to  us  has  a  very 
'  portentous  meaning,  and  which  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy 

*  avert ! !  !  ' 

The  mob,  it  seems,  restrained  from  those  more  effective  so- 
lemnities which   are  due  to  '  the  day  so  dear  to  true  Barba- 

*  dians,'  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  mock  execu- 
tion. A  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  the  following  persons 
were  suspended  and  burnt  in  efligy.  First,  Mr  Wilberforce; 
secondly,  Mr  Buxton ;  thirdly,  Mr  Shrev^sbury ;  fourthly,  a 
lady  who  had  the  courage  to  off'er  a  reward  for  the  detection  of 
the  rioters ;  and,  fifthly,  a  personage,  about  whose  identity 
there  is  some  dispute.  Some  say  it  was  Lord  Bathurst,  while 
others  maintain  it  was  Mr  Stephen.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion.  If  bold  and  unflinching  detestation  of  slavery,  and  the 
ablest  and  most  accurate  exposure  of  its  horrors,  entitle  any 
man  to  the  honours  of  cremation,  Mr  Stephen,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand,  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  competitor ;  and  is 
as  sure  of  it  in  the  New  World,  as  his  illustrious  namesake,  the 
Proto- Martyr  of  the  Church,  was  in  the  Old. 

We  have  now  led  our  readers  through  the  whole  of  this 

*  High-handed  isoorlc,^  They  have  seen  that  a  general  invitation 
was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes  to  meet  and  pull  down 
the  chapel ;  and  that  they  do  meet,  armed  to  resist  the  military, 
and  pull  the  chapel  down.  They  issue  proclamations  and  counter- 
proclamations  ;  send  emissaries  of  sedition  to  their  neighbours; 
form  a  committee  of  public  safety,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  and 
enlist  Captain  Rock  in  their  service,  after  the  example  of  the 
Irish.  A  meeting  is  appointed  on  that  day  twelvemonths, 
where  the  proposed  entertainment  is  the  destruction  of  a  house, 
the  persecution  of  an  old  woman,  and  the  transmission  of  those 
who  should  resist  to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers, — which,  in 
the  less  sounding  language  of  the  law,  is  termed  Murder.  At 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  they  forbid  his  Majesty's  vessel, 
bearing  men,  especially  declared  to  be  under  his  Majesty's  pro- 
tection, to  approach  their  coast ! 

Above  all  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these  acts  are  the  first 
answer  made  by  the  colonies  to  the  Resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  We  have  in  vain  racked 
our  recollections  for  an  instance  of  such  an  insult  offered  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  We  question  whether  Par- 
liament was  ever  before  bearded  with  such  uncompromising 
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defiance  : — At  any  rate  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Long 
Parliament  to  find,  what,  after  all,  is  a  very  inadequate  paraHeh 
That  ParHament  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Derby,  offering  him 
his  own  terms  if  he  would  surrender  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  indig- 
nant answer  was, — '  I  have  received  your  letter  with  indigna- 
•tion,  and  answer  it  with  scorn.  I  scorn  your  threats,  I  disdain 
*your  fiivours,  I  hate  your  puritanical  treasons.  Take  this  final 
'answer,  and  forbear  all  further  solicitation  ;  for  if  you  trouble 

*  me  with  any  more  messages,   I  will  burn  your  letter  and  hang 

*  its  bearer.     This  is  the  unalterable  resolution,  and  shall  be  the 

*  the  undoubted  practice  of  '  Derby.  ' 

The  Barbadian  mob — we  crave  their  pardon — all  the  persons 
of  greatest  respectability  in  Barbadoes — say  to  Lord  Bathurst : 
You  order  the  Governor  to  call  out  the  military — we  scorn 
your  threats.  You  send  us  missionaries — we  disdain  your  fa* 
vours — we  hate  your  puritanical  compliances.  Take  this  final 
answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations;  for  if  you  trouble 
us  with  any  more  of  your  methodistical  messages,  we  will  hang 
the  bearer,  and  burn  the  letter,  and  yourself  in  effiny  into  the 
bargain.  This  is  the  fixed  determination,  and  will  d6ubtle?s  be 
the  undoubted  practice,  of  the  '  true  friends  of  religion  '  in  Bar- 
badoes. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  case  which  Mr  Buxton,  with  dis- 
tinguished talent  and  the  most  honest  and  manly  zeal,  brought 
before  Parliament.  His  statement  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  House,  and  put  to  flight  all  idea,  if  any  such  had  been 
previously  entertained,  of  opposing  his  motion,  which  was  for  a 
plain  expression  of  indignation,  a  compulsory  reparation  ot  the 
■wrong  done,  and  a  pledge  of  future  protection  to  Missionaries 
and  other  teachers. 

Mr  Canning,  after  a  most  inefTectual  attempt  at  palliation, 
not  certainly  at  justification,  by  Mr  W.  Horton,  avowed  dis- 
tinctly his  opinion  respecting  their  strange  proceedings. 

'  Of  the  transaction  itself,  to  which  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
the  House  related,  it  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  more  than 
one  opinion  :  namely,  that  it  was  unjustifiable,  indefensible — a  viola- 
lion  of  Lmv  and  Justice — a  defiance  of  all  legal  authority — a  flying  in 
the  face  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  country.  [^Hear,  hear  !  from  both 
sides  of  the  House. ^  In  everj'  expression  of  abJiorence  at  so  great 
an  outrage,  he  fully  concurred  with  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Wevmouth  ;  and,  if  he  differed  from  that  Honourable  gentleman  in 
opinion,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  upon 
the  occasion,  that  difference  was  solely  founded  on  practical  con- 
siderations, arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  not 
upon  a  favourable  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  transaction  it- 
self. ' 

\ 
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He  moved  an  amendment  upon  the  original  motion,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  mover  and  his  supporters,  and  jpashcd 
unanimoudij.     It  was  in  these  words. 

'  That  the  House  deem  it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  ihc  utmost  indignation  that  scandalous  and  daring  violntion  of 
ihe  Law  ;  and  having  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  instructions 
which  have  been  sent  out  by  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  outrages, 
they  humbly  assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readiness  to  concur  in  every 
measure  which  his  Majesty  may  deem  necessary,  for  securing  ample 
protection,  and  religious  toleration,  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
that  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions. ' 

The  promulgation  in  the  colonies  of  so  unequivocal  and  un- 
animousa  declaration  of  Parliament,  cannotfail,  we  should  think, 
to  produce  a  salutary  effect.  But  Mr  Buxton's  motion  gave  rise 
to  another  circumstance,  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history 
of  West  Indian  affairs,  beside  demonstrating  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Barbadians  the  futility  of  expecting  any  self-reformation  in. 
the  Colonies.  The  pertinacity  with  which  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures (as  they  are  termed)  reject  all  the  advices  of  their  own 
friends,  and  all  the  warnings  of  their  vigilant  adversaries,  at- 
tracted once  more  the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  found  that  the 
year,  which  had  then  elapsed  since  such  subjects  were  discussed 
in  Parliament,  had  passed,  like  so  many  others,  with  nothing, 
or  indeed  worse  than  nothing,  done  to  redeem  the  pledges  so 
often  given  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  hour.  The  papers  on 
the  table  of  the  House  showed  clearly  how  hopeless  any  ex- 
pectation was  in  that  quarter.  Some  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries of  tlie  church  had,  it  seems,  been  sent  out, — as  if  a  fine 
aristocratic  establishment  were  the  fit  instrument  for  convert- 
ing the  poor  Negroes,  and  enlightening  their  minds  by  hourly 
instruction — as  if  gentlemen  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
the  fittest  teachers  and  the  best  missionaries  among  those  be- 
nighted heathens.  One  of  them,  Bishop  Lipscomb,  had,  after 
a  few  weeks  residence,  transmitted  a  Report,  as  little  marked  by 
sound  and  sober  sense,  as  his  conduct  had  been  by  decorous 
impartiality.  The  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  gratify 
the  planters,  by  appointing  for  his  chaplain  a  reverend  gentle- 
man, oidy  known  to  the  world  by  his  foul  libels  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr  Wilberforce, — and  the  first  report  which  he  sends 
home  is  filled  with  crude  and  hasty,  but  very  dogmatical  asser- 
tions, that  the  established  church  alone  is  in  favour  with  the 
slaves,  and  tliat  all  sectaries  are  held  in  contempt — although 
the  reports  of  former  priests  who  had  spent  their  lives  there,  and 
had  the  experience  of  at  least  as  many  years   as  his  Lordship 
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had  days,  concurred  in  representing  the  sectarian  missionaries 
as  alone  capable  of  instructing  the  Negroes. 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  planters  and  their  legislatures 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  High  Church  reveries 
of  this  new  made  diocesan.  In  Trinidad  the  enforcement 
of  the  Order  in  Council  has  been  resisted  and  thwarted 
in  every  way,  short  of  actual  violence.  In  none  of  the 
islands  has  the  great,  and  safe,  and  obvious  improvement  been 
carried,  of  making  the  Negro's  evidence  admissible  in  courts 
of  justice.  In  only  one  colony,  Jamaica,  has  this  reform 
been  attempted;  and  the  history  of  that  effort  is  very  in- 
structive. A  bill  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  leading  members  of  the  Assembly,  to  make  that  evi- 
dence receivable,  in  certain  limited  cases.  The  measure  pro- 
posed was  most  imperfect ;  it  went  but  a  little  way  towards  re- 
medying the  existing  defects  of  the  law  ;  yet  as  far  as  it  went,  it 
was  a  manifest  improvement.  The  Governor,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  in  a  despatch  written  after  the  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  congratulates  the  government  at  home,  upon 
the  speedy  prospect  of  a  measure  so  recommended  being 
carried.  But  soon  after  came  the  question  of  the  first  reading ; 
and  on  a  division,  there  appeared,  of  thirty- five  members  pre- 
sent, and  voting,  just  thirty-four  against  it,  and  a  single  voice 
in  its  favour  !  If,  after  this,  any  man  shall  persist  in  '  hoping 
all  things,  and  believing  all  things, ' — nay,  in  hoping  orbeliev- 
in(T  a?nj  thing  of  the  Colonial  legislatures,  he  certainly  cannot 
say  that  they  have  misled  him,  and  occasioned  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  facts,  Mr  Brougham,  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  all  those  who  take  a  part  against  sla- 
verv  in  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  either  by  their  speeches 
or  their  votes,  gave  formal  notice  of  his  intention  to  redeem  the 
pledge  given  upon  the  debate  respecting  the  Missionary  Smith. 
This  he  stated  he  should  do,  by  bringing  in  a  bill  early  in  the 
next  Session,  if  nothing  were  hi  the  meanwhile  done  by  the 
Islands  to  render  such  an  interference  unnecessary. 

'  This  measure  (he  said)  will  embrace  the  following  distinct  ob- 
jects : — 

'  First,  To  make  Negro  evidence  admissible  in  all  cases,  in  all 
courts,  leaving  of  course  its  credit  to  the  consideration  of  the  court 
and  jury: 

'  Secondly,  To  prevent  the  use  of  the  whip,  as  applied  to  women, 
entirely;  and  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  whether  for  men  or  women  : 

'  Thirdly,  To  attach  all  slaves  to  the  soil,  rendering  them  inse- 
parable from  it,  in  any  circumstances : 
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'  Fourthly,  To  prohibit  persons  holding  West- India  property,  or 
any  mortgage  upon  such  property,  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
(except  regimental)  in  the  West- Indies  : 

*  And,  lastly,  To  secure,  by  such  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once 
to  the  owner  and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  but,  ultimately,  the  complete 
admission  of  that  injured  class  of  men  to  the  blessings  of  personal 
liberty. 

'  If  I  am  alive;,''  continued  the  honourable  Gentleman,  "  and 
in  parliament,  I  will,  early  next  session,  move  you  for  leave  to 
bring  in  this  bill.  I  know  that  I  shall  have  the  zealous  support 
of  almost  all  who  sit  around  me.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  con- 
currence of  a  majority  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  with 
me  the  great  body  of  the  people,  out  of  doors.  Nor,  should  I 
be  wanting,  will  this  measure  be  abandoned.  It  is  the  result  of  ma- 
ture deliberation  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  extensive  concert :  it  is  now 
pressed  forward  after  long  delay,  and  great  forbearance :  and,  as  it 
signifies  little  to  whose  bands  the  proposal  is  intrusted,  so  by  some 
one  or  other  will  it  surely  be  brought  forward,  even  if  I  am  no  longer 
here  present  to  discharge  this  duty  ;  and,  unless  the  West-Indians 
shall  of  themselves  prevent  it,  let  them  be  well  assured  that  it  will, 
sooner  or  later,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day,  be  carried.' 

That  so  important  a  measure  will  be  zealously  supported  in 
the  country,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  Already,  that 
benevolent  sect,  the  Quakers,  have  appeared  at  their  post.  It 
is  said  that  a  large  vote  of  money  was  passed  at  their  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  June  and  July  last,  for  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing the  views  of  those  who  look  to  the  extirpation  of  Slavery ; 
and  we  cannot  better  close  this  article,  than  by  citing  the  pas- 
sage in  their  Annual  Epistle,  which  refers  to  this  great  question. 
After  earnestly  recommending,  on  all  occasions,  works  of  ac- 
tive benevolence,  it  proceeds  thus.  '  No  subject  of  this  de- 
'  scription  has  more  interested  our  feelings  than  the  continu- 
'  ance  of  the  Slave-trade,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  iJiose 

*  xdio  are  kept  .in  bondage.     In  the  course  of  our  present  deli-* 

*  berations,  i\ie. cruelties  of  this  horrid  sxjstem  o^  injustice  have 

*  afresh  called  forth  our  deep  commiseration;  and  we  earnest- 

*  ly  desire,   notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  that  is  made  in 
'  this  great  cause,  that  no  discouragement  may  prevail;   but 

*  rather  that  all  may  be  incited  to  labour  with  greater  zeal  for 
'  the  titter  Abolition  of  the  Slave  trade  and  of  Slavery. ' 

While  we  are  writing  this,  we  find  the  independence  of 
Hayti  acknowledged  by  the  French  Government,  on  condition 
that  France  shall  enjoy  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and 
shall  receive  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  Hayti.  Here  is 
another  sacrifice  which  we  have  made  to  colonial  prejudices. 
St  Domingo  was,  if  we  are   to  credit   West  Indian   authori- 
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ties,  relapsing  into  barbarism, — sinking  fast  under  an  odious 
combination  of  the  darkness,  ferocity,  vices  and  superstitions, 
of  all  colours  and  of  all  nations,  unredeemed  by  the  virtues  of 
any.  Its  population,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  was 
diminishing;  its  trade  all  but  extinct.  Ami  now,  by  a  singular 
fatality,  at  the  very  moment  we  are  called  on  to  admit  the 
c<Mickisiveness  of  this  ar<ru?Fient  afrainst  all  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  Blacks,  out  comes  an  official  Report, 
proving  that  the  population,  v.hich,  in  1805,  Mas  400,000, 
is  now  935,335 — being  just  535,335  beyond  the  highest  num- 
ber at  which  Mr  M'Queen  (to  whom  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly in  Barbadoes  have  voted  500^.  for  his  services)  rated 
it  last  year.  Forth  comes  also  a  Report  of  the  trade  of  Port- 
au- Prince,  the  chief,  birt  very  far  from  being  the  only,  port  \n 
the  island,  showing  that  from  thence,  in  1824,  was  exported 
19,478,022  lib.  of  C\)ffee, 

871,085      —      Cotton, 

821,629  —  Logwood, 
beside  a  multitude  of  other  articles  ;  and  that  a  duty  was  paid 
to  the  Negro  Government,  from  that  single  port,  in  a  single 
year,  of  D.l, 197,427.  Forth  comes  also  a  Treaty  with  Fiance, 
by  which  the  latter  sells  the  sovereignty  of  that  island,  for  a 
very  large  sum  it  is  true  (a  price  greatly  too  high  in  propor- 
tion to  her  power  of  withholding  the  grant\  and  by  which  she 
is  further  to  enjoy,  and  the  British  nation  is  to  be  despoiled  of, 
a  very  large  and  thriving  trade.  This  is  some  portion  of  what 
Ave  pay  for  that  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  Negro  character 
which  has  been  inculcated,  and  fuj-  those  gross  and  shamelesia 
mistatements  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  advocates  of  sla- 
very. But  this  is  by  no  means  the  last  sacriHce  we  shall  have 
to  make.  France  lost  St  Domingo  by  the  policy  she  adopted  to- 
wards the  people  of  colour ;  and  we  are  making  rapid  advances 
towards  alienating  the  affections  of  the  whole  JVl  ulatto  population 
of  the  Antilles.  Mr  Shrews-bury  had  collected  a  large  congrega- 
tion of  Mulattoesand  Blacks.  In  the  words  of  the  rioters,  '  INJe- 
'  thodism  had  begun  to  spread  its  b:'.neful  influence  over  a  cei~ 
'  tain  class.'  The  chapel,  therefore,  was  pulled  down,  the  mi- 
nister exiled,  the  members  persecuted.  Can  any  one  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if  such  outrages  are  continued,  the 
loyalty  of  the  J^ree  coloured  }/opulation  will  be  shaken,  ami 
that  they  will  contrast  their  servile  state  with  the  freedom  of 
their  neighbours  ?  Hitherto  they  have  conducted  themselves 
with  the  most  exemplary  moderation.  But  that  they  are  aiot 
insensible  spectators  of  the  injuries  and  insults  hea})ed  upon 
them,   is  manifested  by    a  single  circumstar.ee.     One  of  their 
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number  joined  the  persecutors  of  Shrewsbury; — and  with  him  no 
iVee  coloured  person  has  held  any  intercourse,  or  exchanged  a 
single  syllable  since  that  transaction. 

But  we  would  fain  hope^  that  the  day  is  not  distant  in  which 
justice  shall  be  dealt  out  to  the  Black  and  the  Coloured  inha- 
bitants of  the  British  West  Indies.  Dr  Lushington  has  al- 
ready brought  fortvard  in  Parliament  the  case  of  Lescerne  and 
Escoffery  ;  and  we  trust  that  most  able,  consistent,  and  strenu- 
ous friend  of  liberty  in  all  countries,  and  of  all  colours,  will  not 
stop  till  he  has  accomplished  a  revision  of  the  whole  law,  as  it  af- 
fects the  coloured  population.  Of  the  far  larger  and  more  alarm- 
ing inroad  on  slavery  meditated  by  Mr  Brougham,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  ;  and  on  these  two  measures  we  earnestly  desire  to 
fix  the  best  attention  of  all  our  readers,  during  the  present  re- 
cess, that  every  one  may  be  aiding,  out  of  doorsj  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary friends  and  leaders  in  the  cause. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  disgusting  feature  in  the 
whole  case  is,  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  colonists — the  lawless  and  unmanly  violence  of 
'  the  respectable '  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  and  the  peifect  im- 
punity they  have  enjoyed. —  We  have  endeavoured,  in  a  preced- 
ing paragraph,  to  illustrate  the  bold  defiance  of  authority  which 
those  proceedings  evince,  by  comparing  it  with  Lord  Derby's 
famous  letter  to  the  republican  parliament.  And  so  far  the 
resemhlante  runs  smoothly,  but  at  that  point  it  halts.  The 
insult  in  the  one  case  came  from  a  chivalrous  though  mis- 
guided spirit,  and  was  addressed  to  a  parliament  whose  title 
was  new,  and  by  the  writer  might  be  questioned.  In  the  other 
it  comes  from  an  usurping  mob,  and  is  addressed  to  the  minister 
of  a  long  established  government.  There  is  this  further  differ- 
ence. The  letter  of  Lord  Derby  cost  its  author  his  life  and  his 
estate  :  for  he  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  the  days  of  the  Crom- 
wells  and  Blakes.  The  authors  of  the  colonial  insult  enjoy 
untouched  impunity ;  for  their  contemporaries,  happily  for 
them,  are  more  scrupulous  and  yielding.  And  here  across 
the  scene  of  these  outrageous  acts,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
casting  a  look  upon  the  story  of  the  unhappy  men  who  ex- 
piated their  virtues  on  the  blood-stained  field  of  G  liana, 
and  to  count  the  mighty  difference  between  the  fate  that 
awaits  the  White  and  the  Black — or  rather  the  slave  owner, 
and  the  slave*'  friend,  whatever  be  his  hue — if  charged  with  the 
same  crimes.  The  same  crimes!  There  was  nothing  like  a 
crime  committed  by  the  missionary  at  Demerara,  nothing  like 
a  grave  offence  by  the  slaves.  The  negroes  struck  work  ;  the 
blundering  indecision  of  their  ruler?,  and  the  seditious  squabbles 
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of  the  constituted  authorities,  occasioned  amongthem  a  belief  that 
they  were  freed.  To  ascertain  this,  they  took  steps  which  in  Eng- 
land would  have  been  punished  with  a  month's  imprisonment, 
and  straightway  the  land  streamed  with  blood  \  Hundreds  were 
massacred  in  the  field, — scores  \yere  drawn  to  be  shot  by  the 
hand  of  justice — and  torture  was  inflicted  on  the  rest  by  tearing 
their  flesh  from  their  bones.  What  fate  would  have  been  theirs, 
had  those  poor  oppressed  children  of  darkness  but  dared  to 
plan  one  hundi'edth  part  of  the  riot,  wdiich  has  been  carried  into 
effect,  xvith  entire  atid  tTiwnphant  impuniti/,  by  the  pampered 
civilized  Christian  people  of  Barbadoes  ?  The  question  is 
bootless  ;  what  fate  more  cruel  than  they  underwent  for  nothing, 
coidd  have  been  devised  for  them,  if  their  crimes  had  been 
as  heavy  as  those  of  their  unpunished  oppressors  ?  But  the 
missionary  !  but  Smith  !  think  of  his  case — of  his  trial — his 
sentence — his  torments — his  death  !  And  the  offence  where- 
withal they  charged  him,  was  the  not  conveying  to  government, 
with  the  swiftness  of  the  telegraph,  imperfect  and  equivocal  in- 
formation of  some  movement  that  threatened  the  public  peace  ! 
For  this — for  not  doing  what  was  physically  impossible — he 
was  adjudged  by  cruel  and  lawless  men  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  he  was  dead.  For  acts  of  open  rebellion  perpetrated 
in  the  face  of  the  day — for  jnwder  attempted— ^/o;/y  commit- 
ted— se^///o7i  so-glaringly  spread  through  the  community,  that  it 
clothed  itself  with  the  forms  of  the  insulted  law,  and  mocked 
the  powers  of  civil  constituted  authority — for  all  things  done  by 
•White  men — not  the  hair  of  one  White  man's  head  has  been 
touched  !  The  Missionary  to  whose  care  the  peace  of  God  and 
not  of  the  King  was  committed,  was  hunted  to  death  by  the 
perverted  forms  of  a  trial,  for  not  having  told  what  he  half  and 
undoubtfuUy  knew,  in  a  space  of  time  far  too  short  to  tell  it. 
The  Magistrates  of  Barbadoes,  charged  by  the  oath  and  the 
forms  of  their  office  with  the  protection  of  the  King's  peace, 
knowing  all  that  was  doings  and  the  design  that  was  formed  by 
the  insurgents,  but  suppressing  all  they  knew  *  until  the  whole 

*  The  following  passage  in  Mr  Buxton's  speech,  states  from  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House;  ^ihis  astounding  and  otherwise  wholly 
incredible  feet. 

'  Mr  Smith  knew  that  a  disturbance  was  approaching,  half  an  hour, 
as  some  witnesses  say,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as  others  depose — be- 
fore the  insurrection  began.  That  is  /z/s  crime.  The. Magistrates  of 
Barbadoes  were  summoned  before  the  Council,  and  asked,  "  Did  you 
know  that  a  riotous  assembly  had  collected  at  the  Wesleyaa  Chapel, 
for  the  purpose  of  pulling  down  that  building,  and  that  they  were  ac- 
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Clime  was  committed,  were  visited  for  their  whole  punishment 
with  a  simple  expression  of  '  His  ExccUeticj/ s  displeasure  ! ' 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  facts  so  far  surpass  all  imagine, 
ation,  that  the  effect  of  the  bare  story  is  only  weakened  by  re- 
flections. Assuredly  if  ever  such  an  instance  occurred,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  Dcmerara  pastor, 
and  the  privileged  orders  of  Barbaddes. 


Art.  XI.  An  ylddrcss,  delivered  at  the  Establishments  of  the 
Mechanics''  Institution,  Ashton-imdcr-Ljinc,  June  22,  1825. 
By  Mr  Chakles  HiNDLEY.  Ashton-under-Ljne.  Cunning- 
ham, 1825. 

nPiiifj  sensible  and  useful  Address  was,  as  the  title  impcfi'ts, 
-*-  delivered  on  one  of  the  occasions,  happily  very  frequent 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year,  thcs  opening  of  a  Me- 
chanics' Institution.  Since,  we  last  treated  of  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  endeavoured  to  administer  consolation  to 
the  wounded  spirit  of  the  High  Church  party  and  others  lovers 
of  darkness,  many  similar  establishments  have  been  formed. 
The  desire  of  knowledge  spreads  with  each  effort  made  to  sa- 
tisfy it.  The  sacred  thirst  of  science  is  becoming  epidemic; 
and  Avc  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  laws  of  matter  and  of 
mind  shall  be  known  to  all  men;  when  an  acquaintance  with 

tually  engaged  in  destroying  it  i  "  "  /  did'' — -is  the  answer  of  every 
Magistrate  who  was  in  town  at  the  time.  So  far,  then,  they  stand  in 
a  parity  of  guilt. 

•  Mr  Smith  did  something.  He  remonstrated  with  the  rioters,  till 
his  remonstrances  were  checked  by  a  presented  blunderbuss  :  and 
still  he  saved  the  life  of  Hamilton  the  manager.  "  Did  yo.u,''  the 
Magistrates  are  asked,  "  make  any  effort  to  disperse  the  meeting, 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  Chapel  ?  "  Did  you,  Mr  Gill  ? " 
•'  I  used  no  effort. " — "  Did  you,  Mr  Wickham  ?  "I  used  no 
effort.  " — "  Did  you,  Mr  Grant  ? "  "I  used  no  effort  on  either 
of  those  nights. " — "  Did  you,  Mr  Walton  ? "  "I  used  no  effort 
on  either  of  those  nights.  " — "  Did  you,  Mr  Waith  ?  "  "  I  made 
no  effort,  aware  that  it  was  useless.  "  Here,  then,  Mr  Smith  has 
the  advantage  of  the  Magistrates.     He  did  something;  they  nothing. 

'  Mr  Smith  made  no  communication  to  the  Governor — the  time 
and  the  distance  rendering  it  physically  impossible.  Tbe  Magistrates 
are  asked,  "  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  the  Governor  on 
the  subject  ?"  "  I  made  no  communication  to  him,  "  is  the  answer 
of  them  alh 
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them  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  as  heretofore  the  distmction 
of  a  tew  superior  minds;  any  more  than  being  able  to  read  or 
write  now  constitutes,  as  it  once  did,  the  title  to  scholarship. 

It  is  sinii;ular  enough  that  a  personage  of  high  note  in  the 
dark-loving-  school  *  had  scarcely  given  his  ingenuous  opinion 
to  the  other  members  of  his  party,  that  they  should^"r5/  try  all 
tliev  could  to  put  down  infant  schools,  but,  if  this  was  found  im- 
])racticable,  that  they  should  Ihen  take  the  management  of  theni 
into  their  own  hands,  when  two  Right  Reverend  prelates,  like- 
wise most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  same  sect,  stept  forth 
in  the  citv  of  London,  coidfoiuided  an  Infant  school.  This,  we 
think,  may  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  such  institutions 
are  safe  from  all  further  attacks;  that  they  can  no  longer  be 
]Hit  down  by  misrepresentation  and  clamour,  but  must  hence- 
forth be  patronized  by  the  High  Church  party,  whether  they 
will  or  no.  We  look  forward,  we  confess,  with  confident  hope 
to  a  similar  consummation  attending  the  ^Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions; and  feel  already  assured  that  their  rapid  and  general  dif- 
fusion will,  upon  the  same  princijile,  couipel  the  enemies  of 
knowledge  to  take  part,  for  their  own  sakes,  with  the  prevail- 
ing taste — and  yield  to  the  current,  lest  it  sweep  them  and  their 
portion  of  other  men's  flocks  away.  They  will  do  so  doubtless 
with  a  very  bad  grace — but  '  tythe  is  sweet, ' — and  they  will 
do  it ! 

In  all,oralmostall,the  Institutionslatelyformed,it  is  truly  gra- 
tifying to  observe  the  sound  principles  which  have  been  adopted. 
The  whole  body  of  contributors  and  subscribers  are  on  the  same 
footing,  of  members  and  proprietors  ;  the  management  is  in- 
trusted to  committees,  of  which  two-thirds  at  the  least  must  be 
working  mechanicks  ;  and  the  funds  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  working  classes,  in  order  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  the  Institutions,  and  to  avoid  the 
leeling  of  dependence.  These  are  the  true  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  this  important  system.  They  are  all  recognised  in 
the  rules  of  the  Ashton  Establishment  now  before  us;  and  the 
last  of  the  three  is  well  connnented  upon  in  Mr  Hindley's  Ad- 
dress.    '  You  are  not '  (says  he)  '  to  imagine  that  this  Institu- 

*  tion  is,    in    the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,   a  chari- 
'  TABLE  one ;  that  it  is  an  oftering  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and 

*  the  learned,  to  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.     No  !  it  is  an  In- 

*  stitution  which  requires  from  all  its  members  value  received 

*  The  Misopliof'sis,  or  light-haters,  the  Misosophers,  or  Philozophers, 
that  i.*,  the  lovers  of  darkness, — or,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  of  the 
s.iigle  letter  that  di&tingui^hes  them,  the  Scotvphiluts. 
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^  in  return  for  the  advantages  it  ofFers.     The  higher  classes  cf 

*  society  come  forward  at  first  to  extend  the  hand  o'i cncoiir(i<io 

*  vient^  not  of  charitij ;  and  the  feeling  with  which  tliat  en- 
'  couragement  is  received  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  needs  have 
^  no  mixture  of  the  dependence  and  the  shame  which  is  always 

*  the  companion  of  the  almsman  on  the  rich  man's  bounty. ' 
The  example  of  the  original   London   Institution   has,    as 

might  be  expected,  been  foUowed  in  the  metropolis.  Under 
the  auspices  of  Mr  Gibson,  and  other  most  respectable  indivi- 
duals, an  Institution  has  been  formed  for  the  Eastern  parts  of 
the  city,  in  the  Spitalfields  district,  and  we  believe  that  steps 
have  been  taken  to  establish  one  in  Southwark. 

Among  the  remoter  parts  of  the  coiintiy,  Northumberland 
certainly  stands  conspicuous.  Mr  Losh,  the  zealous  an<.l  en- 
lightened friend  of  every  good  work,  himself  a  man  filled  with 
various  and  useful  knowledge,  and  whom  an  habitual  love  of 
classical  literature  has  only  made  the  more  anxious  ibr  the 
education  of  the  people — Mr  Turner,  who  among  the  first, 
3'ears  ago  opened  the  doors  of  his  Lecture-room  to  the  mecha- 
nics, and  who  is  not  more  distinguished  as  a  ])ious  and  learned 
(hvine,  than  as  an  acute  natural  philosopher;  with  others 
whose  names  would,  had  we  space,  adorn  our  pnges,  have  so 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  this  great  labour,  that  we 
understand  there  is  not  now  a  single  market-town  in  the  coun- 
try without  a  Mechanics'  Institution,  excepting  Afton;  and 
there,  proceedings  have  been  commenced  for  founding  one. 
The  gratuitous  lectures  of  Mr  Turner  at  Newcastle  are  very 
numerously  attended  by  the  mechanics,  whose  attention  and 
regularity  are  highly  commended  by  the  learned  professor. 
How  Xvv\\y  jnojis  is  this  discharge  of  his  duty  !  How  greatly  to 
be  esteemed,  beyond  the  waste  of  temj)er,  as  well  as  of  precious 
time,  in  boot'ti^s  controversy  !  How  infinitely  to  be  prized, 
before  the  base  and  sordid  sj)irit  that  seeks  emolument  by  af- 
fecting a  zeal  about  civil  or  ecclesiastical  distinctions,  or  lick- 
injr  the  dust  trodden  under  the  feet  of  those  who  hold  the 
keys  of  preferment  ! 

The  suggestions  that  had  been  circulated  from  London 
through  the  country,  have  been  effectual  to  another  good  pur- 
pose ;  the  extension  of  similar  associations  to  country  labourers 
as  well  as  artisans.  Farmers'  book-clubs  have  been  formed  in 
several  places  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  excellent  plan  of  circu- 
culating  libraries,  adopted  in  East  Lothian,  that  is,  libraries 
v.hich  are  transferred  from  one  village  to  another  in  succession, 
anil  used  bv  the  inhabitants  both  of"  the  villages  and  the  neigh- 
bourinif  countrv,  will  be  imita'cd  elsewhere. 
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The  system  indeed  appears  to  be  working  in  every  direction, 
and  in  remote  and  inconsiderable  places.  In  spring  a  beginning 
was  made  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  town  of  very  mode- 
rate size,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants.  A  Trades- 
nian's  and  Mechanic's  Library  was  formed,  under  very  judicious 
regulations,  the  subscription  being  six  shillings  a  year,  or  Is.  Gd. 
per  quarter.  The  number  of  members  soon  exceeded  200  ; 
and  by  means  of  donations,  the  library  in  a  few  months  consist- 
ed of  500  volumes.  There  is  nothing  more  useful  than  to  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  such  donations.  Almost  every  man  who 
has  a  few  shelves  full  of  books,  has  some  volume  or  two  useless 
to  him,  either  as  duplicates,  earlj'  editions,  or  works  the  con- 
tents of  which  others  present  in  a  better  form.  The  movers  in 
founding  an  institution,  should  bestir  themselves  to  obtain  gifts 
of  these  books,  which  are  invaluable  as  the  beginnings  of  a  lib- 
rary, and  of  no  value  to  the  owners.  Lectures  have  been  added 
at  Newport,  by  the  worthy  and  enlightened  secretary,  Mr  Abra- 
ham Clarke;  and  others  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
a  similar  part.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  professional  lecturer  to 
perform  this  important  office.  He  who  has  learnt — even  he 
who  is  learning  c\\t\w\^ity^  natural  philosophy,  or  natural  histo- 
ry himself,  may  render  the  greatest  service  in  explaining  those 
sciences  to  others  who  have  not  the  same  leisure,  or  the  same 
command  of  teachers,  books,  and  apparatus.  In  the  Newport 
Society,  all  subscribers  are  members,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  are  mechanics,  according  to  the  just 
principles. 

Meanwhile  the  Central  Establishment  in  London  ha.s  flou- 
rished beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  enlightened 
supporters.  The  foundation  of  the  Theatre  was  laid  about 
Qhristmas ;  and  on  the  8th  of  July  it  was  completed  and  open- 
ed by  the  distinguished  founder,  Dr  Birkbeck,  supported  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down.  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Messrs  Brougham,  Wood,  Hume,  Mar- 
tin, and  other  zealous  friends  of  popular  education  ;  some  of 
whom  addressed  the  meeting,  after  the  Doctor  had  closed  his 
admirable  lecture.  The  premises  are  spacious,  and  elegant, 
though  perfectly  simple, — consisting  of  a  commodious  house,  in 
which  there  are  large  apartments  for  the  library,  apparatus, 
reading-rooms,  and  the  secretary  and  other  oflicers-  The 
Theatre  is  a  fine  and  lofty  hall,  where  above  a  thousand  stu- 
dents can  easily  be  accommodated.  The  lecture  of  the  learned 
President  was  a  most  interesting  dissertation  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  intellectual  pursuits,  antl  contained  many  anecdotes  of 
the  shanjcful   ignoVvincc   which   in   former   limes   pervaded  all 
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ranks,  even  the  highest  in  the  state.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  tliis 
discourse,  or  the  substance  of  it,  should  be  published,  both  in 
yemembrance  of  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  pronounced, 
and  for  its  intrinsic  usefulness.  We  have  called  Dr  Birkbeck 
the  founder  of  this  building ;  and  weil  we  may,  for  he  advanced 
the  money  (several  thousand  pounds)  which  purchased  the  house 
and  erected  the  Theatre.  Other  magnificent  donations  (espe- 
cially Sir  Francis  Burdett's  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  able, 
accomplished,  and  excellent  colleague,  Mr  Hobhouse,  of  a  hun- 
dred) have  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  just  to  the  working  mechanics  themselves  to  state, 
what  we  have  good  reason  to  know,  that  had  no  such  helps  been 
at  hand,  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  raise  the  needful  sums 
among  their  own  body  ;  and  from  their  numbers  and  respectabi- 
lity, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  months,  they  would 
have  accomplished  this  favourite  object. 

Statements  of  a  most  cheering  nature  were  at  the  same 
time  corpmunicated  to  the  meeting,  evincing  the  happy  ef- 
fects produced  throughout  the  country  by  the  example  of 
the  metropolis.  Bath,  which,  from  the  composition  of  its 
population,  might  not  have  been  expected  to,  join  so  early  as 
many  other  places,  in  this  noble  struggle  for  liberating  the 
people  from  '  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,'  as  Milton  calls  it, 
had  established  a  Mechanic's  Institution,  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Liverpool  had  added  lectures  to  her  excellent 
Mechanic's  Library  and  reading-rooms.  A  beginning  had 
been  made  at  Birmingham  (where  undoubtedly;  an  earlier 
attention  to  so  congenial  a  plan  might  have  been  expected), 
promising  the, best  results,  in  that  wonderful  re;sort  of  skilful 
and  industrious  workmen.  Leeds  too,  under  the  influence  of  two 
most  able  and  worthy  men,  though  of  different  sects  in  church 
as  well  as  state  affairs,  Messrs  Marshall  *  and  Gait,  had  found- 
ed an  extensive  and  thriving  institution.  And  it  was  further  re- 
ported, that  almost  daily  accounts  arrived  of  similar  efforts  in 
the  same  great  cause  being  attended  with  merited  success.  These 
articles  of  what  may  truly  be  termed  philosophical  intelligence, 
diffused  the  most  lively  satisfaction  through  that  most  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting ;  and  we  devoutly  hope,  that  before 
another  anniversary  shall  be  holden  of  the  Parent  Institution, 
her  offspring  will  have  increased  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  f  To 
promote  this  most  desirable  end,  it  has  been  often  announced  by 
Vhe  promoters  of  the  institutions  already  founded,  and  especially 

*  Mr  Marshall  lias  published  an  admirable  summary  of  Political 
Philosophy  for  Artisans,  in  a  cheap  and  compendious  form. 
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by  those  of  the  London  Institution,  that  ti)cy  will  most  willingly 
lend  every  assistance  in  their  power,  giving  whatever  informa- 
tion may  be  required  as  to  the  steps  best  to  be  taken,  and  the 
difficulties  which,  in  distant  places,  may  obstruct  such  designs. 
The  publishers  of  tliis  work  will  convey  any  applications  upon 
the  subject,  either  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  or  the  Glas- 
gow Mechanic's  Institutions,  or  to  those  of  the  Edinburgh 
School  of  Arts. 

We  would  fain  hope,  that  while  we  are  indulging  in  the  con- 
templation of  such  pleasing  scenes,  the  Misophotists  are  by  de- 
grees learning  to  bear  their  disappointment  with  an  equal  mind, 
We  would  willingly  comfort  them  as  far  as  in  us  lies  ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  relieve  them  from  all 
doubt  and  suspense,  by  telling  them  that  which  will  compel 
them  at  once  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  They  cannot  put  out 
the  light,  do  all  they  will.  This  much  is  quite  certain.  We 
shall  conclude,  therefore,  by  adding  a  word  of  comfort,  from 
one  whose  Lligh  Church  prejudices  and  Tory  principles  seem- 
ed calculated  to  bias  his  mind  towards  their  alarms;  but  who 
yet  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  Scotophilist.  The  ordinary 
objection  had  been  made  in  Dr  Johnson's  presence,  to  *  a 
general    diffusion  of    knowledge,' — that  '  it  would  make    the 

*  vulgar  xUe  above  their  sphere.  '     But  he  answered  : — '  Sir, 

*  while  knowledge  is  a  distinction,  those    who    are    possessed 

*  of  it  will  naturally  rise    above    those   who    are  not.     Merc- 

*  ly  to  read    and  write  was  a  distinction   at  first ;  but  we  see 

*  when  reading  and  writing  have  become  general,  the  common 
^  people  keep  their  stations.    And  so,  xvcre  higher  attainments,  to 

*  become  general,  the  effect  would  be  the  same. '  [Boixveirs 
Life,  IIL  36.) 

f  The  name  of  these  great  establishments  adopted  in  England,  is 
Mechanic  s  Institutions,  in  preference  to  Schools  of  Arts.  The  reason 
given  is,  that  the  latter  term  expresses  a  limitation,  quite  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  Southern  neighbours,  that  mere 
science — the  mere  pleasures  of  speculation,  are  fit  mental  food  for 
the  whole  people. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  UPON  THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

We  have  been  considering,  with  much  attention,  the  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  having  any  system  of  Kehgion 
taught  in  the  New  University  ;  and  the  more  we  reflect  on 
these,  the  more  insuperable  they  appear.  But  we  do  not 
see  an  equal  objection  to  allowing  individuals  to  found  Lec- 
tures, on  any  subject  not  hostile  to  the  Established  Religion, 
and  not  interfering  much  with  sectarian  differences — as,  for 
instance,  on  Biblical  Literature,  or  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  attendance  at  such  Lectures  to  be  perfectly  op- 
tional, and  the  whole  regulation  of  thejn  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  University.  No  part  of  the  general  funds 
would  be  appropriated  t()  these  objects ;  the  Lecture  Rooms 
would  be  provided  by  the  founders ;  and  the  lectures  them- 
selves would  be  merely  a  convenient  addition  of  those  means  of 
Instruction,  to  the  regular  courses — and  be  connected  with  the 
Establishment  only  as  far  as  discipline  was  concerned.  Wq 
throw  out  this,  however,  for  consideration  only. 
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Memoir  of  the  late  John  Bowdler,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  some 
Account  of  the  late  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  Editor  of  the  Family 
Shakespeare.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Ritson's  Life  of  King  Arthur.     Crown  8vo.     10s. 

Memoirs  of  P.  L.  H.  Clery,  formerly  Valet  de   Chambre  of  the 

Duchess  D'Angouleme,  and  13rolher  of  Clery,  Valet  de  Chambre  of 

Louis  XVI.  ;  with  Portraits  of  the  two  Brothers.    2  vols.  8vo.    1/.  5s. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  Du   Hausset,  Lady's  Maid  to 

Madame  de  Pompadour.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

The  War  in  the  Peninsula;  or.  Recollections  of  the  eventful  Life 
of  a  Soldier.     12mo.     5s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Genlis,  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  16s.; 
French,  14s. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Frisel,  or  Frazer,  particu- 
larly Frazer  of  Lovat ;  embracing  various  Notices,  illustrative  of  Na- 
tional Customs  and  Manners,  from  original  and  authentic  sources; 
Correspondence  of  the  celebrated  Simon  Lord  Lovat,  never  before 
printed.     By  John  Anderson,  W.  S.     4to.      15s. 

ARCHITECTURE,  ANXIUUITIES,   AND  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  with  Me- 
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moirs  of  royal  and  distinguished   Persons.      B}'  Jolin   Bajley,   E.'-q* 
F.R.S.     Part  2.  4to.     3/.  3s. 

Part  first  of  Picturesque  Delineations  of  InVerness-sIiire  ;  being  a 
Series  of  highly  finislied  Views  of  the  most  interesting  Scenery  in 
that  County,  Sketched  from  Nature  and  Drawn  on  Stone.  By  J.  G. 
Hamilton.  With  Letter- Press  Descriptions  of  the  several  Views.  By 
G,  Anderson,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  F.A.S.  &c. 

The  Antiquities  of  Athens.  By  Stewart  and  Kevett.  A  new 
edition,  with  important  additions,  by  Professional  Travellers,  4  vols. 
folio.     To  be  published  in  40  parts,  at  6s.  each. 

An  Essay  on  Dr  Young's  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic  System 
of  Hieroglyphics.     By  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.     8vo.    9s. 

Goldicutt's  Ancient  Decorations.     No.  I.     8vo.     12s. 

Robinson's  Villas  ;  containing  a  Grecian  Design,  with  interior  views 
of  the  apartments,  explanatory  of  the  style  in  fitting  up  and  arranging 
the  rooms.     No.  2.     4to.     7s. 

The  first  part  of  Mr  Nichol's  Collection  of  "  The  Progresses,  Pro- 
cessions, and  Splendid  Entertainments  of  King  James  the  First." 
Illustrated  by  Historical,  Topographical,  and  Biographical  Notes. 

The  Eighteenth  and  concluding  Number  of  the  "  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

No  L  of  Engraved  Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,  by  J.  and  H.  Le  Keux,  after  Drawings  by  A.  Pugin,  Ar- 
chitect. The  Literary  part  by  J.  Britton,  F.  S.  A.,  &c.  This  num- 
ber, containing  Twenty  Engravings  by  J.  Le  Keux,  all  of  which  are 
calculated  to  illustrate  the  true  architectural  forms  and  members  of 
the  specimens  selected,  and  some  of  them  serve  to  exemplify  tlie 
exact  uniformity  that  prevailed  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
Normandy  and  England  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury. 

No.  L  of  Illustrations  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  being  No.  XXXV.  of 
Cathedral  Antiquities,  by  J.  Britton. 

No.  XL  being  the  First  of  Vol.  H.  of  Illustrations  of  the  Publicf 
Buildings  of  London,  with  Seven  Engravings,  and  Accounts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moorfields  ;  the  Villa  of  Mr  Greenougb, 
Somerset-place,  &c. 

Bridge's  Testimonies  of  Antiquity,     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

A  highly  finished  Portrait  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  engraved  by  Thomson,  from  a  painting  by  G.  Dawe,  R.  A. 

No.  I.  of  a  splendid  work  called  Gallery  of  Briti.-h  Sculpture,  con- 
taining an  Engraving  from  the  statue  of  Addison,  in  St  Paul's.  By 
R.  Westmacott,  Esq.  R.  A. 

The  Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  or,  the  Anecdotes,  Traits,  Facts, 
and  Relics  of  Painters  and  Paintings  ;  Sculptors  and  Statuary  ;  Ar- 
chitects and  Architecture  ;  Engravers  and  Engraving — of  all  ages 
and  countries.  By  J.  Elmes,  E^q.  F.R.S.  3  vols,  small  8vo. 
1^.  Is. 

Young's  Catalogue  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's  Gallery.  2  vols. 
4to.     6/.  6s. ;  large  paper,  12/.  J  2s. 
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A  Series  of  Plates,  carefully  executed  after  the  Painting  and  Scul])- 
tures  of  the  most  eminent  Masters  of  the  Florentine  Scliools,  inten-rfecf 
to  illustrate  the  gradual  Advancement  of  the  Arts,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  Filteenth  Century.  By  W. 
Young  Ottlay,  Esq.   Nos.  I.  to  V.,  each  containing  five  plates.  IL  Is. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Statement  of  the  Experience  of  Scotland,  with  regard  fo  tire 
Education  of  the  People  ;  vi'ixh  remarks  on  the  intended  Application 
of  the  Schoolmasters  to  Parliament.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Ander- 
son,  Minister  of  Closeburn.     is. 

An  Improved  Latin  Grammar,  extracted  chiefly  from  MacGow- 
an's  First  Lessons  in  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  James  MacGowan, 
Master  of  the  Academy,  Hope-Street,  Liverpool.  Second  Editions 
2s.  bound. 

Analogic  Latinae  ;  or  a  Development  of  those  Analogies  by  which 
the  Parts  of  Speech  in  Latin  are  derived  from  each  other.  By  J.  Jones, 
LL.D.     I2mo.     3s.  6d. 

The  Little  Lexicon  ;  or  "  Multam  in  Parvo  "  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  being  the  most  copious  and  complete  Abridgement  of  Dr 
Jcrbnson's  Dictionary  evc.~  published.     7s,  6d.  bound. 

The  Continuation  of  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Rules  of  English 
Grammar,  and  to  oipiain  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  several  Parti- 
cles.    I'imo,      Is.  6d, 

The  Economist  of  Time;  or,  Golden  Rules  for  growing  "  Healthy, 
Wealthy,  and  Wise.'' 

The  Practical  Economist  of  Time,  and  Moral  Improver;  contain- 
ing a  Series  of  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Tables  for  one  year,  ruled  up- 
on the  principle  recommended  by  Dr  Franklin,      Is. 

David's  Modern  Greek  Grammar.     By  Winnock.     8vo.     63. 

Wilson's  Infant  Schools.     8vo,     4s,  6d. 

Whyter's  Etymological  Dictionary,     4to,     Vol.  11.     2/.  2s, 

Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  to  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Academy,  at  their  General  Meeting  on  Ith  July  18^.5. 
Is. 

HISTOIIY. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  182-4.,  Vol.  17.     ISs. 

The  History  of  Wales,  descriptive  of  the  Government,  Wars,  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Customs;  Druids,  Bards,  Pedigrees,  ajid 
Language,  of  the  Ancient  Britons  and  Modern  Welsh  ;  and  of  the 
remaining  Antiquities  of  Wales.     By  John  Jones,  LL.  D.     8vo.    1/. 

Sydney  Papers,  consisting  of  a  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
ana  Original  Letters  of  Algernon  Sydney.  Edited  with  Notes,  &.<:. 
By  R.  W,  Blencowe,  A.  M.     8vo.      10s.  6d. 

The  New  Annual  Register;  or  General  Repo^tory  of  History, 
Politics,  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Litt^rature,  for  tiic  3  ear  182'k  Svo. 
1/.  Is. 

The  Cabinet  Historian,  Part  I.,  containing  France.  lS.no.  2.. 
6d. 

S 
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The  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  year  1783  to  1822. 
By  E.  P.  Brenton,  Esq.  R.  N.     5  vols.     8vo.     5l.  5s. 

Lord  Sackville,  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius.  By  G.  Coven- 
try.    8vo.     14s. 

Cromwell's  History  of  Colchester.  2  vols,  post  Svo.  1/.  12s  ; 
royal,  2/.  2s.  ;  Lulia  Proofs,  4/.  4s. 

Lingard's  History  of  England.  4to.  Vol.  VL  1/.  15s.;  Svd,  Vols. 
IX.  and  X.  \l  4s. 

A  Synopsis  of  the. Peerage  of  England;  exhibiting,  under  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  the  Date  of.  Creation,  Descent,  and  Present 
i5tate,  of  every  Title  of  Peerage.  By  N.  H.  Nicholas,  Esq.  2  Vols, 
royal  18mo.     ]8s. 

The  State  of  the  Jews  io  the.  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  M.  Paul  Van  Hemert,  by  L. 
Jackson.     Svo.  2s.  6d. 

Historical  and  Literary  Tour  of  a. Foreigner  in  England  and  Scot- 
land.    2  vols.  Svo.     iL5s. 

.  LAW.  ■.   .     _ 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bank  Notes,  Bankers'  Notes,  and  Checks  on  Bankers  in  Scotland  ; 
including  a  Summary  of  English  Decisions  applicable  to  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  By  Robert  Thomson,  Esq.  Advocate.  In  one  large  vo- 
lume octavo.     1/.  Is.  boards. 

The  Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session,  from  11th  January  till 
12lh  iNIarch  1825.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw,  and  Alex.  Dunlop, 
Esquires,  Advocates.     Vol.  HI.  Part  III.     8s.  6(1. 

Burn's  Justice.     New  edition.     5  vols.  Svo.     4/.  4s. 

Turner  and  Venables'  Chancery  Practice.     2  vols.  8vo..    \L  ISs. 

The  Law  relating  to  Horses  considered  as  the  Subject  of  Proper- 
ty, Sale,  Hire,  Wager,  Distress,  Heriot,  or  of  Criminal  Charge. 
Svo.     5s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Grounds  on  which  the  Convention  of  Royal 
Burghs,  at  their  late  extraordinary  meeting,  claimed  to  themselves 
the  right  of  altering  and  amending  the  Setts  or  Constitutions  of  the 
individual  Burghs  ;  and  a  Refutation  of  that  claim.  By  Archibald 
Fletcher,  Esq.  Advocate.     2s. 

Report  of  a  case  of  Legitimacy,  under  a  Putative  Marriage,  tried 
before  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session  iu  February  1811. 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate.     Svo.     8s.  boards. 

Cases  Decided  on  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Session  and  Teinds, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  21st  February  to  27th  July  1821.  Re- 
ported by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 

MEDICINE,  .SUKGERY,  AND  ANATOMY. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Numbers  84  and 
85,  price  6s.  each. 

A  Synoptical  Table  of  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  Poisons ;  toge- 
ther with  the  Symptoms  they  produce,  the  Treatment  required,  and 
the  Re-agents  that  recognise  them.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
Eusebe  de  Salle.     Bv  Wm.  Bennett,  M.  D.     4s.  6d. 
C 
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Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery.  By  Thomas  Buchanan,  C.  M. 
Src.  &c.     8vo.     9s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases,  delivered  at  Edinburgh-. 
By  Alexander  Morison,  M.  D.     3s. 

Ainslie  on  Cholera  Morbus  in  India.      3s.  6d. 

Davis's  Midwifery,     -ito.      1/.  12s. 

Mayo's  Dissections.      12mo.     7s.  6d. 

Ryland  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     18mo.  2s.  6d. 

Wellbank  on  Syphilis.     8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Practical  Remarks  upon  Indigestioit;  particularly  as  connected 
with  Bilious  and  Nervous  Affections  of  the  Head  and  other  Parts. 
By  J.  Howfhip.     8vo.    7s. 

Kitto's  Essays  and  Letters.     12mo.    Is. 

Observations  on  Gout,  Critical  and  Pathological  ;  with  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  Injurious  Use  of  Colchicum,  and  on  Diet.  By  A. 
Rennie,  Surgeon.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  certain  Pathological  Relations  which 
exist  between  the  Kidneys  and  other  Organs  of  the  Human  Body, 
especially  the  Brain,  Mucous  Membranes,  and  Liver.  By  J.  Fos- 
brookc,  Surgeon,  Cheltenham. 

Elements  of  Operative  Midwifery  ;  comprising  a  Description  of  cer- 
tain New  and  Improved  Powers  for  assisting  Difficult  and  Dangerous 
Labours.     By  D.  D.  Davis,  M.  D.     4to.  2/.  2s.  boards. 

The  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart.  F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon  to  the 
King,  &c.  &c.  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ;  with  ad- 
ditional Notes  and  Cases.  By  F.  Tyrrel,  Esq.  Vol.  IL  with  colour- 
ed plates.     8vo.  16s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  the  Nobility  of  the  British  Gentry,  or  the  Political  Ranks  and 
Dignities  of  the  British  Empire,  compared  with  those  on  the  Contin- 
ent. By  Sir  James  Laurence,  Knight  of  Malta.  Second  Edition, 
enlarged.     7s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
guage, illustrating  the  words,  in  their  different  significations,  by  ex- 
amples from  Ancient  and  Modern  Writers ;  shewing  their  affinity  to 
those  of  other  languages,  and  especially  the  Northern  ;  explaining 
many  terms,  which,  though  now  obsolete  in  England,  were  formerly 
common  to  both  Countries ;  and  elucidating  National  Rites,  Customs, 
and  Institutions,  in  their  analogy  to  those  of  other  nations.  By  John 
Jamieson,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.  &  L.  2  vols.  4to.     51.  5s.  boards. 

An  Esay  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems.  By  Donald 
Campbell,  Lieutenant  on  the  half  pay  of  the  57th  Regt.    2s. 

Considerations  for  the  Manufacturing  Population  of  Neilston  Pa- 
rish, anent  their  Right  and  Privileges  to  Legal  Church  Accommoda- 
tion, provided  by  the  State  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Scotland.     6d. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;  or  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  City 
in  former  times.     By  Robert  Chambers.     No.  IV.  &  V.     2s.  each. 
VOL.  xLii.  NO.  84.  K  k 
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A  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  MacCulIoch's  Work  on  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  "  Some  books  arc  lies  frae  end 
to  end.  " — Burns.     Post  8vo.     8s.  6d.  boards. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  edited  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.     8s. 

Hints  to  the  Purchasers  of  Horses.     12mo.     3s. 

Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflectioia.     Post  Svo.     10s.  6d.     • 

Smith  on  Breeding  for  the  Tuif.     Svo.     12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Kail-Roads  and  Steam  Land- Carriages.  By  N. 
Wood.     8vo.    l-is. 

Hints  to  Churchwardens.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Duty  and  Advantage  of  Early  Rising.     18mo.     2s.  6d. 

Every  man  his  own  Broker.     Ss.  6d. 

Reviews.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Hall.     Svo.  5s. 

The  Oracle  of  Human  Destiny  ;  or,  The  Unerring  Foreteller  of 
Future  Events,  and  Accurate  Interpreter  of  Mystical  Signs  and  In- 
fluences, through  the  Medium  of  Common  Cards.  By  Madame  le 
Normand.     12mo.     5s. 

Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening,  and  on  uniting  Picturesque  Ef- 
fect with  Rural  Scenery  ;  containing  directions  for  laying  out  and 
improving  the  Grounds  connected  with  a  country  residence.  By  R. 
Morris,  F.  L.  S.  Royal -ito,  six  coloured  plates,  1/.  lis.  6d.  extra 
boards. 

A  Treatise  on  Milk,  as  an  Article  of  the  First  Necessity  to  tlie 
Health  and  Comfort  of  the  Community.     Svo.     3s.  6d. 

Mrs  William's  Hints  to  her  Daughters.    l2mo.     3s. 

Nature  of  Value.     Svo.     7s.  6d. 

Considerations  upon  the  Expediency  of  Building  a  Metropolitan 
Palace.    Svo.     4s.  Gd. 

Gilchrist's  East-India  Vade-Mecum.     Svo.      18s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail- Roads  and  Carriages,  shewing  the 
Principles  of  Estimating  their  strength.  Proportions,  Expense,  and 
Annual  Produce,  and  the  Conditions  which  render  them  Effective, 
Economical,  and  Durable;  with  the  Theory,  Effect,  and  Expense 
of  Steam  Carriages,  Stationary  Engines,  and  Gas  Isiachines.  By  T. 
Tredgold,  Civil  Engineer.  Svo.  10s.  6d. ;  with  four  Engravings 
and  numerous  useful  Tables. 

The  Art  of  Beauty ;  with  the  best  Meai.s  of  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  Shape — the  Figure — the  Complexion — the  Eyes — the 
Lips — the  Teeth — and  the  Hair.     Foolscap.     9s. 

The  Parthenon,  a  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Art,  printed  entire- 
ly on  Stone,  at  tlie  Typolithographic  Press.     Super-royal  Svo.     Is. 

Collections  from  the  Unpublished  Medical  Writings  of  the  late 
Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.     Vol  I.     Royal  Svo.     IGs. 

Ehsays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by  the  late  R.  Ayton,  Esq. 
with  a  Menjoir  of  his  Life,  and  a  Portrait  from  a  Drawing  by  R. 
We.stall,  Esq.  R.A.      Post  Svo.     Ss.  6d. 

Flora  Domestica,  or  the  Poetical  Flower  Garden.  Second  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.     Svo.     12f. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Flora  Conspicua,  containing  a  Selection  of  tlie  most  Ornamental 
Flowering,  Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trets,  JShriib?,  and  Her- 
baceous Plants ;  the  Botanical  Characters  according  to  Liimaeas, 
and  Particulars  of  Treatment,  &c.  By  Richard  Morris,  F  L.S., 
containing  four  coloured  Delineations,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Wm. 
Clark.    Royal  8vo.     Number  I.  3s.  6d.     (To  be  continued  monthly). 

Hunt's  Ivfew  Theory  of  Light.      12mo.     2s.  6J. 

Icones  Fossilium  Scctiles  Centuria  Prima.  By  C.  E.  Konig,  Esq., 
Folio.     10s. 

KOVELS   AND   ROMANCES. 

Tales  of  the  Crus.ulers.  By  the  Author  of  "  Waverley.  "  Tale 
1st,  The  Betrothed.  2d,  The  Talisman,  ■i  vols,  post  8vo.  2/.  2s. 
boards. 

Lochandhu,  a  tale  of  the  eiglitecnth  century.  '  De  nos  jours  ceux 
qui  aimcnt  la  Nature  sont  accuses  d'etre  romanesques. '— -  C/(a»^r/. 
y  vols.  12mo.      1/   Is.  boards. 

Tale.-.      By  an  Unwilling  Author.     2  vols.  12mo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Travellers  ;  a  Tale,  illustrative  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Superstitions  of  Modern  Greece.  By  T.  T.  C.  Kendrick.  3 
vols.  12mo.     ISs.  boards. 

A  Tale  of  Paraguay.  By  R.  Southey,  LL.D.  1  vol.  12mo. 
10s.  6d. 

Matilda;  a  Tnle  of  the  Day.     Post  Svo.     10.^.  6d. 

A  Father's  Love  and  a  Woman's  Friendship.  By  H.  R.  Mosse. 
5  vols.     \L  10s. 

The  Moor,  a  Poem.      By  Lord  Portchester.     Svo.     14-s. 

Every-day  Occurrences.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.      1  is. 

St  Hubert;  or,  the  Trials  of  Angelina,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo. 
IZ.  Is. 

Tales  of  Old  Mr  Jefferson,  of  Gray's-Inn.  Collected  by  Young 
Mr  Jefferson,  of  Lyons-Inn.     Vol.  HI.     7s.  6d. 

The  Refugee,  a  Romance.  By  Captain  Murgatroyd.  3  vols. 
I2mo.     18s. 

Gcsta  Romanorum  ;  or,  Entertaining  Moral  Stories ;  invented  by 
the  Monks  as  a  fire-side  recreation,  and  commonly  applied  in  their 
discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Translated  from  the  Latin  ;  with  Preli- 
minary Ob>!ervations  and  copious  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan. 
2  vols.  12mo.     18p. 

Choice  or  no  Choice ;  or,  the  First  of  INIay.  By  Mrs  A.  Rolfe. 
2  vols.  12mo.      10s. 

The  Village  Pastor.  Consisting  of  a  series  of  Essays  on  subjects 
interesting  to  the  Religious  world.  By  one  of  the  authors  of  Body 
and  Soul.     8s. 

The  Eve  of  All  Hallows;  or,  Adelaide  of  Tyrconnell,  a  Romance. 
By  Mathevv  Weld  Ilartstonge,  Esq.  M.R.S.A.     3  vols.  12mo. 

Debrett's  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,     2  vols,  royal  ISmo.     1/.  4s.     New  edition. 
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Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel,  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Self- 
Knowledge.     By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

My  Grandmother's  Guests  and  their  Tales.  By  Henry  Slingsby, 
2  vols.     16s. 

The  Twenty-ninth  of  May ;  or,  Joyous  Doings  at  the  Restoration. 
By  Ephraim  Hardcastle.     2  vols.     i8s. 

Fairy  Favours,  with  other  Tales.     By  E.  F.  D.    Foolscap  8vo.    5s. 

Reine  Canziani,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece.     2  vols.  12mo.     lis. 

Alfred  Campbell.     By  Mrs  Hofland.     12mo.     6s.6<X. 

Leonard  and  Gertnde.     2  vols,  post  8vo.      10s.  6d. 

To-day  in  Ireland.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1^.  ^s. 

The  Travellers,  a  Tale.     3  vols.  12mo.     18s. 

The  Adventurers  ;  or,  Scenes  in  Ireland  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth. 
3  vols.  12mo.     1/.  Is. 

Truth  and   Fashion;  a  Sketch.     By   F.  R n.     2  vols.  12mo. 

149. 

Story  of  a  Life.     2  vols,  post  8vo.      18s. 

Pierce  Egan's  Anecdotes  of  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  the  Ring,  and 
the  Stage,  illustrated  with  Plates,  etched  by  Theodore  Lane.  8vo. 
Nos.  1.  and  2.     Is.  6d.  each. 

London  in  the  Olden  time  ;  or,  Tales  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Manners  and  Superstitions  of  its  early  Inhabitants.   Crown  8vo.    10s. 

Babylon  the  Great.  By  the  Author  of  the  Modern  Athens.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.     18s. 

Husband-Hunting  ;  or,  the  Mother  and  Daughters.  3  vols.  12mo. 
1/.  Is. 

College  Recollections.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

Forty  Years  in  the  World  ;  or.  Sketches  and  Tales  of  a  Soldier's 
Life.     By  R.  G.  Wallace,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  10s. 

Massenburgh,  a  Tale.     3  vols.  12mo.      1/.  Is. 

Ambition,  a  Novel.     3  vols.  12mo.      1/.  4-s. 

O'Hara,  or  1798.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.     16s. 

Precept  and  Example.     Foolscap  8vo.     Ts. 

Characters  and  Opinions;  or  the  Blue  Book.     Post  8vo.     10s.  6d- 

Brother  Jonathan  ;  or,  the  Newlanders.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  ]/. 
boards. 

A  Summer  Ramble  in  the  Nortlilands.     12mo.     5s.  6d.  boards. 

POETRY  AND  MUSIC. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  a  Poem.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  A 
new  edition,  in  foolscap  octavo,  with  vignette  title.     9s.  boards. 

Marmion  :  A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 
A  new  edition,  m  foolscap  octavo,  with  vignette  title.     9s.  boards. 

Sonnets,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  and  other  Poems.  Post 
?,\o.     9s. 

The  Pleasures  of  Home ;  the  Voyage  of  Life,  an  Allegorical 
Poem  ;  and  other  Pieces.     5s. 

Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  or  German  Troubadours  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  Centuries.     8vo.     1 4s. 
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The  Rising  Village,  a  Poem.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Descend- 
ant of  the  Author  of  '  The  Deserted  Village.  '     2s.  6d. 

The  Country  Vicar,  the  Bride  of  Thrybergh,  and  other  Poems. 
Foolscap  Svo.     6s. 

The  Troubadour  ;  Poetical  Sketches  of  Modern  Pictures,  and 
Historical  Sketches.  By  L.  E.  L.,  Author  of  the  '  Improvisalrice. ' 
12mo.     8s. 

The  Poetical  Works,  the  Correspondence,  and  other  Prose  Pieces 
of  Anna  La;titia  Barbauld.  With  a  Memoir.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  2 
vols.     8vo.     1/.  4s. 

The  Vision  of  Hades.  To  which  is  added,  the  Vision  of  Noos. 
Foolscap  8vo.     6s. 

The  Idyllia,  and  other  Poems  t'hat  are  extant  of  Bion  and  Mos- 
chus  ;  translated  from  the  Greek  into  English  Verse.  To  which  are 
added,  a  few  other  Translations,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory.    12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Thoughts  in  Rhyme.     By  an  East  Anglian.     12mo.     7s. 

Songs  of  a  Stranger.     By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello.     Svo.     Vs.  6d. 

Travels  of  My  Night- Cap  ;  or,  Reveries  in  Rhyme.  With  Scenes 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  By  the  Author  of  '  My  Note- Book.  ' 
tjvo.     6s. 

Poems,  the  Early  Productions  of  William  Cowper,  now  first  pub- 
lished.    Foolscap  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Fashion,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Blunt  Freeman,  Gent.  Svo.  5s. 

Poems,  by  Mrs  E.  Cobbold ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
12mo.     5s. 

The  Arabs,  a  Tale;  in  Four  Cantos.  By  Henry  Austin  Driver. 
8vo.     5^. 

The  Vision  of  Las  Casas,  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  Taylor.  Svo.  6s. 

To  the  Departed.     Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  Lord  Byron.     Is. 

Supplement  to  Pope's  Works.     Svo.     Cs.  6d. 

Sonnets,  Recollections  of  Scotland,  and  other  Poems.  Post  Svo.  9s. 

Facetia;  Cantabrigienses.     12mo.     5s. 

Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern ;  with  an  Essay,  and 
Notes,  Historical  and  Critical,  and  Characters  of  the  most  Eminent 
Lyrical  Poets  of  Scotland.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  4  vols,  crown 
Svo. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Violoncello,  including  the  Art  of 
Bowing  ;  with  easy  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  all  the  Keys,  properly 
fingered.     By  F.  W.  Crouch,  of  the  King's  Theatre.     12s. 

A  Treatise  on  Harmony,  written  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  in  the 
Conservatoire  of  Music  in  Paris,  by  Catel.  Translated  into  English ; 
with  additional  Notes  and  Explanations.     12s. 

Concert  Room  and  Orchestra  Anecdotes  of  Music  and  Musicians, 
3  vols  small  8vo.     1/. 

rOLlTICS  AND  I'OLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Remarks  (xi  Fiar  Prices  and  Produce  Rents.  By  John  Hugh 
M'Lean,  Esq.  Advocate.     2s. 
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Defence  of  the  Landed  and  Farming  Interests,  pointing  out  the 
Ruinous  Effects  of  any  Alteration  in  our  Present  System  of  Corn 
Laws,  and  the  important  changes  to  which  it  would  lead,  in  the 
Frame  of  our  Government.  J>y.  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.     Is. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Becher,  M.  A.  Prebendary  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Southwell,  has  published,  Tables  shewing  the  Single  and 
Monthly  Contributions  to  be  paid,  the  Allowances  to  be  granted, 
and  the  method  of  Calculating,  at  every  period  of  life :  the  value  of 
the  Assurances  effected  by  Members  of  Friendly  Societies,  together 
with  a  System  of  Book-keeping  recommended  for  the  use  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Negro's  Memorial,  or  Aboliticnists  Catechism  ;  containing  a 
Compendious  Analysis  of  Arguments  relative  to  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Negro  Slaver}'.     Svo.     2s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Principle  of  National  Wealth.  By  J.  Rooke. 
Svo.     15s. 

Obervations  on  the  Law  and  Constitution  of  India,  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Landed  Tenure,  and  on  the  System  of  Revenue  and  Finance. 
Svo.     12s. 

Observations  on  Mr  Secretary  Peel's  House  of  Commons  speech, 
21st  March  1825,  introducing  his  Police  Magistrates'  Salary  Rais- 
ing Bill.  Also,  on  the  annoimced  Judges'  Salary  Raising  Bill,  and 
the  pending  County  Courts'  Bill.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.     2s.  6d. 

The  evidence  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  given  before  the  Committees 
of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  by  the  Iiish  Catholic  Bishops, 
Mr  O'Connel,  and  other  witnesses.     Svo.      12s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System  and  the  Law  of  Main- 
tenance in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
A.M.     3s. 

The  Rationale  of  Reward.     By  Jeremy  Bentham.     Svo.     12s. 

A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Number,  INleans  of  Employment,  and 
Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton, 
A.M.     Svo.     3s. 

The  Marauder.  Two  familiar  Epistles  in  Verse,  upon  Irish  Af- 
fairs, and  particularly  the  recent  Parliamentary  Discussions.  Svo.  2s. 

Absenteeism.     By  Lady  Morgan.     Crown  Svo.     5>.  6d. 

Considerations  on  Negro  Slavery;  with  authentic  Reports  illustra- 
tive of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  Demerara,  &c.  By 
Alexander  M'Donnell,  E^q.     Svo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Pleasure  Tours  in  Ireland  ;  with  a  Map,  an  Itinerary  on  a 
new  plan,  and  a  Dedication  to  the  Booksellers  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland.     By  John  Thomson,  Esq.      10s.  6d.  Juilf  bound  in  red. 

The  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary  ;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Scenery 
and  Antiquities  of  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands.  With  a  de- 
scription of  the  Principal  Steam- Boat  Tours;  illustrated  by  Maps 
and  Views.     8s.  boards.     9s.  hound  in  red. 
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Lothian's  Plan  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  8s.  6d.  i«  a  case, 
coloured. 

A  New  Suide  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  Plan  of  the  City ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  Sketch  of  the  Pleasure  Tours,  illustrated  by  Engravings. 
Second  Edition,  improved.     3s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Guide  to  the  Pleasure  Tours  in  Scotland,  with  a  Map,  and 
six  Charts  of  the  Steam  and  Canal  Boats,  Edinburgh  and  London 
Smacks. 

Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road  Book  of  Engknd,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
New  Edition.     8s;  with  maps,  12s. 

Mr  Britten's  Third  Volume  of  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire;  contain- 
ing a  Map  and  thirteen  Engravings,  with  Accounts  of  all  the  Anti- 
quities, Seats,  Towns,  &c.  in  the  Northern  Part  of  the  County  ;  par- 
ticularly the  celebrated  Druidical  Temple  at  Avebury,  Malmesbury 
and  Lacock  Abbey,  copious  Lists,  &c. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Hawick  ;  including  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Inhabitants  ;  with  Occasional 
Observations.  To  which  is  subjoined  a  Short  Essay,  in  reply  to 
Doctor  Chalmers  on  Pauperism  and  the  Poor- Laws.  By  Robert 
Wilson.     12mo.     5s.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Ross,  D.  D.  Senior  ?vTinister  of 
Aberdeen.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  In  one 
volume  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  finely  engrayed  by  Meyer, 
from  a  Painting  by  Robertson.     8s.  boards. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Johnstone,  Minister  of  Crossmi- 
cha '1,  with  Portrait.     8vo.     10s.  6d.  boards. 

Sermons  by  the  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Gordon,  Minister  of  Hope 
Park  Chapel,   Edinburgh.      10s.  6d. 

Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine.  Demy  4to.  2/.  10s.;  royal  8vo,  5/. 
Latin  and  English. 

The  Semi-sceptic,  or  the  Common  Sense  of  Religion  Considered. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  James,  M.  A.     8vo.     12s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  David's,  on  a  Pas- 
sage of  the  Second  Symbolura  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth  Century. 
By  Thomas  Burgess,  D.  D.     8vo.     3s.  6cl. 

A  Literal  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  solely  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Parkhurst.     8vo. 

A  Course  of  Nine  Sermons,  intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
Leading  Trliths  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  F.  Close.     i2mo.     5s. 

The  Theology  of  the  Early  Patriarchs,  illustrated  by  an  Appeal 
to  subsequent  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Friend.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.  A.  2  vols. 
8vo,     M  Is. 

The  Gradual  Development  of  the  Offices,  Titles,  and  Character 
of  Christ  in  the  Prophets,  a  Proof  of  their  Inspiration. 

The  Christian's  Great  Interest.     By  the  Rev.  William  Guthrie. 
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Witli  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmers  D.  D.     12mo. 
3s.  boards. 

The  Analog)'  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  By  Joseph 
Butler,  LL.D.  Bishop  of  Durham.  With  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Islington.  12mo.  6s. 
boards. 

Letters  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rutherford.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.     12mo.     4s.  boards. 

The  Christian  Philosopher  ;  or.  The  Connection  of  Science  and 
Philosophy  with  Religion.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  Embellished  with  Engravings.  By  Thomas  Dick. 
12mo.     8s.  boards. 

The  Christian.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  W^alker,  Curate  of  Truro. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  Cambridge. 
12mo.     3s.  boards. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Religious  Affections. 

A  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  erection  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  present  time.     By  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  B.  A.     8vo.      12s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  Molesworth,  A,  M.,  Curate  of 
Milbrook,  Hants.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The  Fifth  Volume  of  the  Village  Preacher,  a  Collection  of  Short 
Plain  Sermons,  partly  original,  partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  Vil- 
lage Instruction.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  12mQ. 
5s. 

Grier's  Defence  of  his  Reply  to  Dr  Milner,     8vo.     12s. 
Davidson's  Primitive  Sacrifice.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 
Ward's  Reflections.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 

Stewart's  Discourses  of  the  Redeemer's  Advent.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Daubeney's  Supplement  to    the   Protestant's   Companion.      8vo. 
Bs.  6d. 

East's  Sabbath  Harp.      18mo.     3s. 
Hewlett's  Sermons.     Vol.  IV.     Svo.      10s.  6d. 
Cunningham's  Six  Sermons.     12mo.     3s.  6d. 
Grocer's  Lectures  on  Popery.     12mo.     5s. 

Evidence  against  Catholicism.  By  the  Rev.  Blanco  White.  Svo. 
9s.  6d. 

The  Parish  Church;  or,  Religion  in  Britain.  Containing  the  Ori- 
gin, Learning,  Religion,  and  Customs  of  the  Britons ;  the  Errors, 
Progress,  and  Ascendancy  of  Popery  ;  the  Reformation  and  Revolu- 
tion, &c.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Wood,  A.  M.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
including  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in  Ezra  and 
Daniel.  Translated  into  English  from  the  German.  By  Christo- 
pher Leo.     1/.  4s. 

A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Michael's,  Bath,  on  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  John  Richards,  A.  M.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pears,  B.  C.  L. 
Svo.     Is.  6d. 
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Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.     15s. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  Thomas  Rennell,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.     12s. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hewlett,  B.D.  F. 
A.  S.     8vo.      10s.  6d.      A  New  Volume,  being  the  Fourth. 

Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation  of  a  Manly  Character.  By 
JS.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.     10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES    AND    TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  into  various  Parts  of  Europe ;  and  a  Residence  in 
them,  during  the  Years  1818,  1819,  1820,  and  1821.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Pennington,  A.  M.     2  vols  8vo.     1/.  10s. 

A  Succinct  View  and  Analysis  of  authentic  Information  extant,  in 
Original  Works  on  the  practicability  of  joining  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  by  a  Ship  Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  America, 
By  R.  B.  Pitman,  8vo.     8s. 

The  Journal  of  Llewellin  Penrose,  a  Seaman.     12mo.     7s. 

Smith's  France  and  Switzerland.     8vo.     9s. 

Observations  on  Italy.  By  the  late  John  Bell,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  &c.  Elegantly  printed  in  post 
quarto,  with  nine  Plates.     1/.  7s.  boards. 

A  Historical  and  Descriptive  Narrative  of  Twenty  Years'  Resi- 
dence in  South  America  ;  containing  Travels  in  Arauco,  Chile,  Peru, 
and  Columbia.     By  W.  B.  Stevenson.     3  vols.  8vo.     21.  2s. 

Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, during  the  years  1821  and  1822,  (Src.  By  G.  F.  Mathison, 
Esq.     8vo.     14s. 

The  English  in  Italy.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     1/.  10s. 

Galignani's  New  Paris  Guide;  or,  Stranger's  Companion  through 
the  French  Metropolis.     12s.  bound. 

Excursions  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the  Autumn  of 
1^823,  while  on  his  Third  Voyage  to  Africa.  By  the  late  T.  E» 
Bowdich,  Esq.     ^to.     2/.  2s. 

Spain  and  Portugal  (World  in  Miniature.)     2  vols.  ISmo.     \%^, 

Price's  Embassy  to  Persia.     4to.     2/.  2s. 

Gray's  Travels  in  Western  Africa.     8vo.     18s, 
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Age,  spirit  of,  character  of  this  work,  255 — errors  in,  256 — exag- 
gerated descriptions  in,  259. 

American  War,  consequences  of,  to  Britain,  23i. 

An<^lo- Saxon  Church,  stale  o?,  20. 

Ancients,  lofty  faith  of,  hy  whom  adopted,  460. 

Antonio  Francesco  Grazzini,  Italian  Novelist,  to  whom  only  inferior; 
extract  from,  191'. 

Apprenticeship,  Wilhelm  Meister's,  a  Novel,  its  author,  and  character 
of,  414' — parentage  and  occupation  of  the  youth,  418 — quotations 
from,  420 — passages  from,  by  what  noble  author  copied,  42S. 

Association,  Catholic,  nature  of,  226 — by  whom  supported,  230. 

Auricular  confession,  ludicrous  story  concerning,  451. 

Austrian  Cabinet,  character  of,  and  cry  in  Germany  raised  by,  470 — 
system  of  reaction  in.  ib. — in  what  subjects  of,  kept,  476 — de- 
crees of  what,  there  demanded,  477. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  explanation  of  poetry,  35 — observations  of,  respect- 
ing Universities,  354. 

JBarbadoes,  outrage  committed  at,  by  whom  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment, 479 — statement  of  the  case,  4S0 — riots  at  the  chapel  in, 
481 — proclamation  of  the  insurgents  in,  4S5 — another  missionary 
sent  to,  and  how  received,  488 — rebellious  spirit  in,  examples  of, 
489 — mock  execution  of  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Eng- 
land at,  491 — inadequate  parallel  of,  492. 

Bede,  venerable,  interesting  anecdote  told  by,  23. 

Benihams  Book  of  Fallacies,  character  of  the  work,  367 — account  of 
his  doctrines,  368 — quotations  from,  370. 

Bible  Societies,  erroneous  ideas  entertained  concerning,  455 — to  what 
these  compared,  ib. 

Bloonifield,  Dr,  character  of,  and  opposition  of,  to  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, 238. 

Boccaccio,  Italian  Novelist,  character  of  his  writings,  177 — manner 
of,  from  whom  borrowed,  179 — inventive  powers  of,  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  among  Italian  critics,  ISO — to  what  he 
lays  exclusive  claim,  184 — style  of  his  novels,  185 — features  of  the 
mind  of,  ib. 
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Broujrham,  Mr,  Inaugural  Discourse  of,   24 1 — extracts  from,  244 — 
,     bill  proposed  to  be  brought  in  by,  for  the  ameliuration  of  the  West 

Indian  Islands,  and  objects  of,  494. 
Buxton,  Mr,  case  of  Mr  Shrewsbury,  Methodist  minister,  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  by,   480 — passage   in  the  speech  of, 
498. 

Canning,  Mr,  opinion  of,  respecting  the  outrage  in  Barbadoes,  and  a- 
mendment  made  by,  492. 

Catholic  Question,  recent  history  of,  224 — Cabinet  divided  about, 
227 — brought  forward  and  carried  through  the  Commons,  232 — re- 
ception it  met  with  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  whom  violently 
opposed,  237. 

. Religion,  errors  cherished  by  the  Protestants  attempted  to  be 

removed,  4o0. 

Charles  I.  compared  with  James  his  son,  328. 

Chancer  the  poet,  to  what  likened,  48. 

Colchrookc,  Sir  Henry,  his  account  of  slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  296. 

Colonization,  motives  which  in  ditfercnt  ages  and  countries  have  led 
to,  272 — from  Greece  and  Rome,  difference  between,  273 — from 
Spain,  her  object,  274 — abuses  of,  275 — England,  her  first  efforts 
at,  276 — her  first  settlement,  277-^advantages  supposed  to  be 
conierred  by,  on  the  Mother  country,  282. 

Cofi/'ession,  auricular,  ludicrous  story  concerning,  451. 

Coussin,  professor,  how  persecuted  in  Prussia,  and  future  liberation 
of,  477. 

Decl-er,  Sir  Matthew,  his  detestation  of  impressment,  299. 

Derby,  Lord,  letter  to,  from  the  Long  Parliament,  indignant  answer 
of,  492 — consequence  of  this  answer,  497 — parallel  between  and 
the  insurgents  at  Barbadoes,  ih. 

Dunstan,  by  whom  his  cause  espoused,  9 — by  whom  said  to  be  per- 
secuted, 10. 

Education,  general,  false  ideas  on;  by  the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Re- 
collections by  one  of  the  last  century,  425. 

Edwy,  Dr  Lingard's  account  of,  9 — bounty  of,  to  religious  establish- 
ments, 15. 

Education,  popular.  High  Church  opinions  on,  their  objections  to  In- 
fant Schools,  208 — to  Mechanics'  Institutions,  213. 

England,  Alien  law  of,  when  first  enacted,  100 — most  important 
points  of,  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed,  101 — said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  102 — Reasons  advanced  in  support 
of  this  prerogative  law  of  nations,  104 — supreme  power,  1  OS- 
analogous  prerogatives,  110 — safe  conduct,  117 — prerogative  over 
porta,  120 — Magna  Charta,  124 — professional  authorities,  126 — 
precedents,  143 — Acts  of  Parliament,  157. 

En'dish  colonies,  when  first  founded,  and  by  whom,  277 — form  of 
government  in,  278 — success  of,  279 — assertion  respecting    the 
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causes  wluch  led  to  the  planting  of  these  colonies,    280 — rcstiic- 
tions  in,  281 — contests  and  independence  of,  282. 

Fiction,  infancy  of,  by  vvhat  characterized,  174' — second  stagc'in  the 
progress  of,  175 — Fiction,  Arabian,  under  how  many  classes  it 
may  be  arraniicd,  ISl — to  whom  indebted  for  illustrating  some 
points  in  the  origin  of  fiction,  196. 

Fouchc,  Memoires  de,  character  of  the  work,  66 — his  connexion  with 
Napoleon,  83 — arrangement  of,  and  to  what  compared,  97. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  popularity  of,  and  for  vvhat  reason,  4-61 — by 
what  party  reproached,  462. 

William  II.  character  and  government  of,  463. 

Fallacies,  Bentham's  Book  of,  how  divided,  380 — these  collected  into 
one  little  oration,  386. 

German  taste,  peculiarities  of,  what  to  be  referred  to,  4-15. 

Germany,  state  of,  467 — national  opinion  respecting  a  free  constitu- 
tion in,  468 — cry  raised  in,  and  consequences  of,  4-70. 

Godivin  and  Coleridge,  parallel  between,  256. 

Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister,  character  of  the  work,  414' — origin  and 
occupation  of  Wilhelm  Meister,  418 — extracts  from  the  work,  420 
—  what  character  in  the  writings  of  a  Noble  Poet,  borrowed  from, 
4.28 — closing  scene  in,  448. 

Greek  Colonies,  their  independence,  and  consequence  of,  272. 

Grindfield,  Mr,  remarks  of,  on  the  education  of  the  people,  207 — ob- 
jections to  Infant  schools,  209 — to  Elementary  schools,  211 — these 
objections  answered,  215. 

Habits,  natural,  and  acquired,  transmitted  by  parents  to  their  offspring; 

striking  instances  of,  457.  ' 
Hardenherg,  Prince,  prime  minister  of  Russia,  what  system  renounced 

by,  667 — to  what  party  he  abandoned  himself,  470. 
Haytit  independence  of,  and  by  what  nation  acknowledged,  495. 
Hume,  Mr,  the  historian,  for  what  disapproved  by  Dr  Lingard,  3 — 

in  what  superior  to  Lingard,  4 — of  what  an  admirer,  iL — to  what 

family  partial,  and  reasons  for  the  same,  5. 
Hiishisson,  William,  Bill  introduced  by,  for  admitting  a  free  intercourse 

between  all  our  colonies  and  other  countries,  301. 

Institution,  Mechanics,  where  established,  and  success  of,  501 — foun- 
dation of  a  Theatre  for,  and  by  whom  opened,  502 — magnificent 
donations  made  to,  and  by  whom,  503. 

Italian  Novels,  by  what  characterized,  177 — chief  aim  of  the  writers 
of,  178. 

Johnson,  Dr,  objection  to  the  general  diflFusion  of  knowledge  made, 
and  able  answer  of,  504. 

King  Frederick  II.,  excellent  character  and  high  po^tularity  of,  461. 
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King  John  of  England,  error  concerning,  in  the  Itah'an  Novels,  193. 
Koepenick,  an  old  castle  near  Berlin,  for  what  purpose  now  used,  476. 

Lausanne,  legislature  of,  character  of,  393. 

Laivs,  ancient,  upon  what  grounds  defended,  and  fallacy  of  the  de- 
fence, 401 — observation  of  Lord  Bacon  concerning,  402. 

Lingard,  Dr,  his  history  of  England,  and  character  of  the  work,  1  — 
with  whom  it  will  bear  a  comparison,  2 — his  partiality  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  4 — insensibility  of,  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  6 — 
remark  of,  on  philosophical  historian?,  7 — examples  of  errors  into 
which  his  Catholic  zeal  betrayed  him,  8 — advocates  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  to  what  book  referred  for  an  enumeration  of  clerical 
transgressions,  16 — talent  of,  for  concealment,  24 — what  author  he 
is  fond  of  contradicting,  and  national  antipathies  which  direct  his 
pen,  27 — mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen,  29. 

Lipscomb,  Bishop,  in  the  West  Indies,  report  transmitted  by,  and 
character  of,  493. 

Lord  Bacon,  his  animadversions  on  literary  institutions,  3.54. 

Lushington,  Dr,  case  of  two  West  Indian  Slaves  brought  forward  bv, 
497. 

Milton,  John,  manuscript  of,  on  the  Doctrines  of  CIu•^slianity,  by 
whom  translated,  and  character  of  the  book,  304 — disquisition 
on  the  Poetry  of,  307 — learning  of,  310 — where  peculiar,  manner 
of,  most  happily  displayed,  312 — what  poem  in  modern  times  can 
be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost  of,  316 — Spirits  of,  objec- 
tions to,  320 — parallel  between  and  Dante,  322 — public  conduct 
of,  324 — conduct  of,  with  regard  to  Charles  I.  and  the  Protector, 
334 — state  of  England  during  the  life  of,  337 — prose  writings  of, 
345. 

Monopoly  of  the  colonial  supply,  supposed  advantages  to  be  derived 
from,  287 — burdens  imposed  upon  England,  by,  292. 

Morocco,  emperor  of,  safe  conduct  of  his  ships,  and  by  whom  sign- 
ed, 119. 

Mi'Meti/els  of  Cologne,  brutal  treatment  of,  472. 

Napoleon,  Memoirs  of,  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  his 
life,  6(i — his  family,  and  the  strong  desire  evinced  by,  of  being 
thought  illustrious  by  birth,  68 — his  first  arrival  in  Paris,  and  by 
whom  recommended,  70 — motives  of,  for  adopting  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  74 — account  of  his  return  to  France  from  Egypt,  73 
— men  who  figured  under,  97. 

National  politeness,  extracts  on,  from  the  author  of  Thoughts  and 
Recollections  of  one  of  the  last  Century,  458. 

Novelists,  Italian,  number,  and  merits  of,  by  whom  part  of  trans- 
lated, 186 — impression  left  on  the  mind  by,  205. 

Oda,  Archbishop,  act  of  cruelty  committed  by,  10 — by  whom  tri- 
umphantly related,  14. 
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Offences,  by  whom  the  ofFendcr  brought  lo  punL'iliment  in  England, 
403 — consequence  of  this  defect  on  Iier  judicial  system,  and  in- 
stances of,  404' 

Oliver  Cromwell,  character  of,  and  to  whom  compared,  335. 

Oswtj,  King  of  Northumberland,  ecclesiastical  debate  terminated 
by,  25. 

Persecution<;,  religious  in  Switzerland,  and  against  whom  directed, 
390 — laws  enacted  against,  number  of,  and  to  what  compared, 
392 — their  offence  altogether  undefined,  393—  reason  urged  in 
defence  of  these  persecutions,  397 — Rochat,  M.  Charles,  how 
persecuted,  399 — by  whom  opposed,  400. 

Pocirij,  History  of,  31 — the  first  of  the  fine  arts,  and  reason  of  the 
same,  32 — what  it  is  not,  33 — materials  of,  where  to  be  found,  35 
— instances  of  the  phiaseolog}^  of,  40 — object  of,  45. 

Poetry,  English,  origin  of,  47 — who  the  morning  star  of,  48 — what 
early  writers  celebrated  for  their  productions,  49. 

Pointer  dog,  natural  and  acquired  habits,  interesting  description  of, 
457. 

Politeness,  national,  ideas  of  the  author  of  Thoughts  and  Recollections 
on,  458. 

Prosecutor,  Public,  none  in  England,  403 — consequence  to  the  public, 
of  this  defect  in  their  judicial  system,  and  instances  of,  404 — by 
whom  these  brought  to  punishment,  406 — arguments  for  the  ne- 
cessity of,  407 — by  whom  this  measure  only  advocated,  408. 

Puritans,  dress  and  character  of,  338. 

Prussia,  history  of,  to  what  period  brought  down,  4(10 — desperate 
state  of,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  463 — means  employed  to  raise 
her  from  her  state  of  degradation,  464 — in  what  character  she  ap- 
peared at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  469 — what  office  she  performed 
to  the  Holy  Alliance,  471 — her  literati  how  persecuted  in,  472 — 
what  distinguished  men  punished,  and  for  what  reason,  473 — Univer- 
sities in,  to  v.'hat  degrading  inspection  subjected,  474' — changes  in 
internal  and  external  constitution  of,  475 — new  inquisition  orga- 
nized in,  in  the  year  182  ^,  476 — with  the  approbation  of  what 
cabinet  said  to  be  organized,  478. 

QunJce7-s,  sect  of,   their  unanimous  concurrence  in  the  utter  abolition 

of  the  Slave  Trade,  495. 
Quantity,  Latin,  blunders  in,  made  in  Parliament,  and  by  whom,  456. 
Quaiierly  list  of  New  Publications,  261,  506. 

Reyner,  INIr,   IVIethodist  missionary  sent  to  the  Island  of  Bardadoes, 

but  not  permitted  to  land,  4S8. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  character  of  his  poetry,  and  quotations  from,  53. 
Rili'yion,  Catholic,  errors  of  the  Protestants    concerning,  attempted 

to  be  removed,  451 — ludicrous  story  of,  452. 
Rochat,  Mr  Charles,  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  how  persecuted  in 

Switzerland,  and  for  wliat  offence,  399. 
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Roscoe,  Italian  Novels  of,  by  whom  supposed  to  be  told,  and  time  oc- 
cupied in  telling  them,  178 — pestilence,  from  what  imitated,  ib, 
— selections  of,  and  objections  to,  187 — extract  from  the  Falcon 
of,  188 — from  what  authors  selected,  and  their  relative  merits, 
186. 

Revolution,  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from,  326. 

Robinson,  Mr,  bills  brought  in  by,  respecting  a  free  trade  with  the 
colonies,  and  good  consequences  of,  301. 

ShretKslmry,  Mr,  a  Methodist  minister,  conduct  of,  and  how  treated 
at  Barbadoes,  480 — charges  brought  against  him,  48 1 — riots  at 
the  chapel  of,  482 — interview  between  the  Governor  and,  483 — 
chapel  of,  pulled  down,  484 — quits  the  Island  and  arrives  at  St 
Vincent,  487 — documents  concerning,  given  to  the  Governor,  and 
consequences  of,  488. 

S^pamsh  colonies,  for  what  purpose  resorted  to,  274 — oppressive  re- 
gulations in,  and  consequences  of,  275 — rebellion  in,  276. 

Spense?-,  his  inventive  fancy,  to  whom  compared,  52. 

Straparola,  indebted  to,  ior  illustrating  some  points  in  the  origin  of 
fiction,  196. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  his  character  and  poetry  of,  51 — where  his  fame 
was  won,  52. 

Smtzerland,  religious  persecutions  in,  and  against  whom  directed,  390 
— laws  enacted  against,  number  of,  and  to  what  compared,  392 — 
the  offence  quite  undetermined,  393 — reason  urged  in  defence  of 
the?e  persecutions,  397 — Rochat,  M.  Charles,  how  persecuted, 
399 — by  whom  these  persecutions  opposed,  400. 

Taste,  to  what  it  owes  its  origin  in  different  countries,  409 — how  ac- 
counted iov,  410 — difference  of,  betwixt  England  and  France, 
413 — German  peculiarities  of,  to  what  to  be  referred  to,  415. 

ThoiigJils  and  Recollections  by  one  of  the  last  century,  extreme  libe- 
rality of  the  author  of,  450 — respecting  th.e  Catholics,  451 — erro- 
neous ideas  witii  regard  to  education  successfully  combated,  452 
— incorrectness  with  regard  to  languages,  455 — character  of  the 
work,  and  amusing  extracts  from,  457 — on  national  politeness,  458. 

Universities  o^  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  high  antiquity  of,  34S  — their 
alliance  with  the  Church,  and  consequence  of,  318 — i^^ettled  opinioa 
of  all  England  respecting,  349 — expense  of  tducatiun  at,  350 — 
students  of,  compared  with  those  of  the  Scotch  universities,  353. 

University,  New,  in  London,  proposals  for  founding,  348 — advan- 
tages to  accrue  from,  354 — first  step  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
this  measure,  358 — objections  made  to  some  parts  ot  the  arrange- 
ment ably  refuted,  360 — a  sketch  of  its  outline,  362 — conduct  of 
the  government  respecting,  363 — objections  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Uiiversity  applied  to,  365. 
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Vienna,  Congress  at,  and  by  whom  dissolved,  469. 

VincenCs,  St,  arrival  of  Mr  Shrewsbury  the  Methodist  minister  from 
Barbadoes  at,  and  embarrassment  of  the  Governor  of,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  such  a  visitor,  ^SS. 

Von  Stein,  Prussian  minister,  character  of,  -ieS — effects  of  his  sys- 
tem of  government,  464' — what  it  tended  to  develop,  465 — what 
association  founded  by,  466 — by  whom  persecuted  and  outlawed, 
ib. — by  whom  system  of  entirely  renounced,  467. 

IVordsivurlh,  Mr,  character  of,  259. 

Wynne,  Mr,  important  question  asked  by,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 109, 

Yorh,  Duke  o^,  his  speech  respecting  Catholic  emancipation  discus^ 
sed,  234. 
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